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PBEFAOE. 

This  work  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing a  want  long  felt  by  the  reading  public,  and  especially  hj  Heads  of  Fam- 
ilies. Every  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
Aboriginal  period  to  the  present  time,  is  presented  in  a  concise,  but  perspic- 
uous and  comprehensive  manner,  without  giving  those  minute  and  often 
tedious  details,  which  are  valuable  to  the  student,  but  irksome  to  the  common 
reader.  The  History  of  our  Republic  is  herein  popularized,  and  adapted  t« 
the  use  of  tliose  who  may  not  find  leisure  to  peruse  more  extensive  works 
upon  the  subject.  The  materials  have  been  drawn  from  the  earlier,  most 
elaborate,  and  most  reliable  historians  and  chroniclers  of  our  continent.  The 
work  is  constnicted  upon  a  new  plan,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  to 
be  the  most  acceptable  yet  offered  to  the  public,  for  obtaining,  with  facility, 
and  fixing  in  the  memory,  a  knowledge  of  the  great  events  of  our  truly  won- 
derful history.  And  having  visited  a  greater  portion  of  the  localities  made 
memorable  by  important  occurrences  in  our  country,  the  writer  claims,  in 
that  particular,  an  advantage  over  his  predecessors  this  spe  al  field,  for 
he  has  been  able  to  correct  errors  and  give  truthful  mp  es  o  s  f  things  and 
events.  An  endeavor  has  also  been  made  to  show  th  u  of  e  y  import- 
ant event,  and  thus,  by  developing  the  philosophy  of  u  1  t  y  to  make  it 
more  attractive  and  instructive  than  a  bald  record  f  f  ts  And  wherever 
the  text  appeared  to  need  further  elucidation,  additional  facts  have  been  given 
in  foot-notes. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  new.  It  is  in  six  Periods,  each  com- 
mencing where  the  history  naturally  divides  into  distinct  epochs.  The  first 
Period  exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  Aboriginal  race  who  occupied  the  con- 
tinent when  the  Europeans  came.  The  second  is  a  record  of  all  the  Discov- 
eries and  preparations  for  settlement,  made  by  individuals  and  governments. 
The  third  delineates  the  progress  of  all  the  Settlements  until  colonial  goT- 
ernmenta  were  formed.  The  fourth  tells  the  story  of  these  Colonics  from 
their  infancy  to  maturity,  and  illustrates  the  continual  development  of  Dem- 
ocratic ideas  and  Republican  tendencies  which  finally  resulted  in  a  political 
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confederation.  The  fifth  has  a  full  account  of  the  important  events  of  the 
War  for  Independence,  and  the  sixth  gives  a  concise  history  of  the  Re- 
public, from  its  formation  to  the  present  time.  The  Supplement  is  com- 
posed of  the  most  important  State  Papers  connected  with  that  formation, 
such  as  the  Stamp  Act,  and  papers  put  forth  by  the  Stamp  Act  Congress ; 
the  papers  presented  to  the  conaideration  of  the  world  by  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond Continental  Congresses ;  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  the  Articles 
of  Confederation;  and  the  Federal  Constitution,  with  the  admirable  Farewell 
Address  of  Washington.  These  documents,  thus  grouped  and  preserved,  will 
be  found  valuable  as  embodying  the  principles  of  our  government.  The 
original  draft,  with  the  amendments,  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  is 
given ;  and,  in  foot-notes,  every  charge  made  against  the  king  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  that  manifesto,  is  proven  from  History.  The  Federal  Constitution  is 
also  accompanied  by  important  commentaries. 

The  system  of  concordance  interwoven  with  the  notes  throughout  the 
entire  work,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  reader.  When  a  fact  is  named 
which  bears  a  relation  to  another  fact  elsewhere  recorded  in  the  volume,  a 
reference  is  made  to  the  page  where  such  fact  is  mentioned.  A  knowledge 
of  this  relationship  of  separate  events  is  often  essential  to  a  clear  view  of  the 
subject,  and  without  this  concordance,  a  great  deal  of  time  would  be  spent  in 
searching  for  that  relationship.  With  the  concordance  the  matter  may  be 
found  in  a  moment.  Favorable  examples  of  the  utility  of  this  new  feature 
may  be  found  on  page  289.  If  strict  attention  shall  be  given  to  these  refer- 
ences, the  whole  subject  will  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  a 
comprehensive  aspect-of  unity  not  to  be  obtained  by  any  other  method. 

The  engravings  are  introduced  not  for  the  sole  purpose  of  embellishing 
the  volume,  hut  to  enhance  its  utility  as  an  instructor.  Every  picture  is 
intended  to  illustrate  a  feet,  not  merely  to  beautify  the  page.  Great  care 
has  been  taken  to  secure  accuracy  in  all  the  delineatioi^  of  men  and  things, 
so  that  they  may  not  convey  false  instruction.  Geographical  maps  have  been 
omitted,  because  they  must  necessarily  be  too  small  to  be  of  essential  service. 
History  may  he  read  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  general  information  on  the 
subject,  without  maps,  but  it  should  never  be  studied  without  the  aid  of  an 
accurate  Atlas. 

The  author  has  endeavored  to  make  this  work  essentially  a  Family 
History,  attractive  and  instructive;  and  the  Puhlishcra  have  generously 
co-worked  with  him  in  producing  a  volume  that  may  justly  claim  to  bo 
excellent  in  every  particular.  With  these  few  observations  concerning  tlie 
general  plan  and"  merits  of  the  work,  it  is  presented  to  the  public,  with  an 
entire  willingness  to  have  its  reputation  rest  upon  its  own  merits. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES, 


CHAPTER  I. 

E\ERi  tultnaterl  nation  had  its  heroic 
a.f!fi — 1  peiiod  IV  hen  its  fii-st  physical  and 
nionl  conquests  nere  a^hie^ed,  and  when 
lude  society  i\ith  all  it?  impunties  was  fused  and  lefined  in  the  crucible  of 
ptogiess  When  cniliz-ition  first  set  up  its  stmdird  as  a  peiminent  ensign,  in 
the  utatem  hemisphere,  noithwaid  of  the  Bahamas  and  the  giuit  Gulf,  and 
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10  THE    ABORIGINALS. 

the  contests  for  possession  began  between  the  wild  Aboriginals,  who  tlirnst  no 
spade  into  the  soil,  no  sickle  into  ripe  harvests,  and  those  earnest  delvei-s  from 
the  Old  World,  ivho  came  with  the  light  of  Christianity,  to  plant  a  new 
empire,  and  redeem  the  wilderness  by  cultivation — then  commenced  the  heroic 
age  of  America.  It  ended  when  the  work  of  the  Revolution  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  accomplished — when  the  bond  of  vassalage  to  Great  Britain  was 
severed  by  her  colonies,  and  when  thirteen  confederated  States  ratified  a  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  and  upon  it  laid  the  broad  foundation  of  our  Republic' 

liong  anterior  to  the  advent  of  Europeans  in  America,  a  native  empire, 
little  inferior  to  old  Rome  in  civilization,  flourished  in  that  region  of  our  Con- 
tinent which  now  forms  the  south-western  portion  of  ooi'  Republic,  and  tlie 
adjoining  States  of  Central  America.  The  Aztec  Empire,  which  reached  the 
acme  of  its  refinement  dui-ing  the  reign  of  Montezuma,  and  crumbled  into  frag- 
mcnts  beneath  the  heel  of  Cortez,  when  he  dethroned  and  destroyed  that  mon- 
arch,' extended  over  the  whole  region  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  came,  it  was  gradually  pushing  its  conquests 
northward,  where  all  was  yet  darkness  and  gloom.  To  human  apprehension, 
this  people,  apparently  allied  by  various  tics  to  the  wild  nations  of  North 
America,  appeared  to  be  the  most  efficient  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence, for  spreading  the  light  of  dawning  civilization  over  the  whole  Continent. 
Yet,  they  were  not  only  denied  this  glorious  privilege,  but,  by  the  very  race 
which  first  attempted  to  plant  the  seeds  of  Eui^opean  society  in  Florida,  and 
among  the  Mobilian  tribes,'  and  to  shed  the  illumination  of  their  dim  Chris- 
tianity over  the  di-eai-y  region  of  the  North,  was  their  own  bright  light  extin- 
guished. The  Aztecs*  and  their  neighbors  were  beaten  into  the  dust  of 
debasement  by  the  falchion  blows  of  avarice  and  bigotry,  and  nothing  remains 
to  attest  their  superiority  but  the  magnificent  ruins  of  their  cities  and  temples, 
and  their  colossal  statuary,  which  has  survived  the  fury  of  the  Spanish  icono- 
clast and  the  tooth  of  decay.  They  foim,  apparently,  not  the  most  insignificant 
atom  of  the  chain  of  events  wliich  connects  the  history  of  the  Aborigmal  nations 
of  America  witli  that  of  our  Republic.  The  position  of  the  tribes  of  the 
North  is  difierent.  From  the  beginning  of  European  settlements,  tlioy  have 
maintained,  and  do  still  maintain,  an  important  relation  to  the  white  people. 

The  first  inhabita,nts  of  a  country  properly  belong  to  the  history  of  all  sub- 
sequent occupants  of  the  territory.  The  several  nations  of  red  or  copper- 
colored  people  who  occupied  tlie  present  domain  of  the  United  States,  wlicn 
Europeans  first  came,  foi-m  as  necessary  materials  for  a  portion  of  the  history 
of  our  Republic,  aa  the  Frenchmen'  and  Spaniards,'  by  whom  parts  of  the 
territory  were  settled,  and  from  whom  they  have  been  taken  by  conquest  or 
purchase. 

The  history  of  the  Indian"  tribes,  previous  to  the  formation  of  settlements 
among  them,  by  Europeans,'  is  involve<l  in  an  obscurity  which  is  penetrated 

'  Page  360.  '  Pago  4,'i.  =  Page  29.  '  PjJge  ISO, 
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only  by  vatue  traditions  and  uncertain  conjectures.  "Whence  came  they?  is  a 
question  ye°  unanswered  by  established  facts.  In  the  Old  World,  the  monu- 
ments of  an  ancient  people  often  record  their  history.  In  North  America, 
Buch  intelligible  records  are  wanting.  Within  ahnost  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory remama  of  human  skill  and  labor  have  been  found,'  which  seem  to  attest 
the  existence  here  of  a  civilized  nation  or  nations,  before  the  ancestoi-a  of  our 
numerous  Indian  tribes  become  masters  of  the  Continent.  Some  of  these 
appear  to  give  indisputable  evidence  of  intercourse  between  the  people  of  the 
Old  World  and  those  of  America,  centuries,  perhaps,  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  at  period  soon  afterward."  The  whole  mass  of  testimony  yet  discovered 
does  not  prove  that  such  intercourse  was  extensive;  that  colonies  from  the 
eastern  hemisphere  ever  made  permanent  settlements  in  America,  or  remained 
long  enough  to  impr^s  tlieir  character  upon  the  country  or  the  Aboriginals,  if 
they  existed ;  or  that  a  high  degree  of  civilization  had  ever  prevailed  on  our 
Continent. 

The  origin  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  referred  by  some  to  the  PhoBnicians  and 
other  maritime  nations,  whose  extensive  voyages  have  been  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  and  among  whom  tradition  seemed  to  cherish  memories  of  far- 
off  hmds  beyond  the  sea,  unknown  to  the  earlier  geographers.  Others  per- 
ceive evidences  of  their  Egyptian  or  Hindoo  parentage ;  and  others  find  their 
ancestors  among  the  "lost  tribes  of  Israel,"  who  "took  counsel  to  go  forth 
into  a  further  country  where  never  mankind  dwelt,""  and  crossed  from  north- 
eastern Asia  to  our  Continent,  by  way  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  or  by  Beh- 
ring's  Straits.'  These  various  theories,  and  many  others  respecting  settlements 
of  Europeans  and  Asiatics  here,  long  before  the  time  of  Columbus,  unsupported 
as  they  are  by  a  sufficiency  of  acknowledged  fiicts,  have  so  little  practical  value 


■  Rommiis  of  fortifications,  similar  in  form  to  tlioao  of  anciont  European  nations,  Im^-e  be™ 
discovered.  An  idol,  composed  of  clay  and  gypsum,  represuiitLiig  a  nian  mtliout  arnis,  and  ui 
all  respects  resembuig  one  found  in  Southern  Russia,  was  dug  np  neor  J.aaliville,  in  Tennessee. 
Also  fireplaces,  of  regular  structure ;  weapons  and  utenaUa  of  coppei' ;  oatacomte  mth  muramira ; 
ornamenK  of  silver,  brass,  and  copper;  mm  of  fi)rts  and  cities,  aud  many  other  tinngs  which  only 
a  people  advanced  in  civifc^tion  oould  have  made.  The  Aboriginala,  themselves,  have  various 
traditiwa  respecBng  thwr  or^in— eaeli  nation  having  its  distinct  records  m  the  mcmoi^-.  Nearly 
aU  have  traditional  ghmpsea  of  a  great  ftnd  universal  deluge;  and  some  saytlieir  particular  pro- 
eenitor  came  in  a  bark  Oiinoe  aftar  that  terrible  event.  This  belLcE  with  modifioaUons,  wns  current 
Imon"  most  of  the  northern  tribos,  and  was  fl  reconled  tradition  of  the  half-civilised  Azteoa 
The  ktter  ascribed  all  their  knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  their  religious  ceremonies,  to  a  wlute  and 
bearded  mortal  who  came  among  tliem;  and  when  his  miaaon  ivas  ended,  was  made  unmortal  by 
Uie  Great;  Spirit  _, .         , ..    »   .,        ,     n 

s  A  Roman  com  ivas  found  in  Missouri;  a  Persian  coin  m  Ohio;  a  bit  of  silver  In  Genesee 
county.  New  York,  witli  the  year  of  our  Lord,  600,  engraved  on  it;  split  wood  tmd  ashe-.  tlnrty 
feet  below  the  autace  of  the  eartJi,  near  Fredonia,  Few  York;  and  near  Montevideo,  bouth 
America,  in  a  tomb,  were  found  two  ancient  swords,  a  helmet  and  shield,  with  Creek  inseriptiona, 
showmg  that  tliey  were  made  in  the  time  of  Alewidcr  the  Great,  330  years  before  Clinst.  tjear 
Marietta,  Ohio,  a  silver  eup,  finely  ^ded  within,  was  found  in  on  ancient  mound,  mt^s  ol  iron 
utensils,  wholly  reduced  to  rust,  mirrors  of  isingiiis-s  and  glazed  pottery,  liave  ,^so  been  diaeoyered 
■n  the^  mounds.    These  are  evidences  of  the  osistenoo  of  a  race  f^r  more  civdiaed  than  the  Iribca 


found  bv  modem  Europeans. 

3  2  Esdras,  xiii.  40-45.  „  ,        ,       ^ 

'  The  people  of  north-eastern  Asia,  and  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Amenoii,   have  a  nCM 

resemblance  in  person,  customs,  and  ianguages ;  and  those  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  jireaent  many 

of  the  ■characteristiea  of  both.    Ledyard  aiJil  of  the  people  of  Eastern  Siberia,  "DmveraaUy  and 

tareumstantJally  they  resemble  the  Alioriginos  of  -imerica." 
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for  the  student  of  our  history,  that  we  will  not  occupy  space  in  giving  a  deline- 
ation of  even  their  outlines.  There  are  elaborately-written  works  specially 
devoted  to  this  field  of  inquiry,  and  to  those  the  curious  reader  is  referred. 
The  proper  investigation  of  such  subjects  requires  the  aid  of  varied  and  exten- 
sive knowledge,  and  a  far  wider  field  for  discussion  than  the  pages  of  a  volume 
like  this.  So  we  will  leave  the  field  of  conjecture  for  the  more  useful  and 
important  domain  of  recorded  history. 

The  New  World,  dimly  comprehended  by  Europeans,  afforded  materials  for 
wonderful  naiTatives  concerning  its  inhabitants  and  productions.  The  few 
natives  who  were  found  upon  the  seaboard,  had  all  the  characteristics  common 
to  the  human  race.  The  interior  of  the  Continent  was  a  deep  mystery,  and 
for  a  long  time  marvelous  stories  were  related  and  believed  of  nations  of  giants 
and  pigmies ;  of  people  with  only  one  eye,  and  that  in  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head ;  and  of  whole  tribes  who  existed  without  eating.  But  when  sober  men 
penetrated  the  forests  and  became  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  country  north  of  the  chain  of 
great  lakes  which  divide  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions,  the 
people  were  not  remai'bable  in  persons  and  qualities,  and  that  a  gi-eat  similarity 
in  manners  and  institutions  prevailed  over  that  whole  extent  of  country. 

The  Aboriginals  spoke  a  gi'eat  ^Tiriety  of  dialects,  but  there  existed  not 
more  than  eight  radically  distinct  languages  among  tliem  all,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Mississippi,  and  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  namely:  Al- 
aoxQuiN,  Hkron-Iroquois,  Cherokee,  Catawba,  Uchee,  Natchez. 
MoEiLiAN,  and  Dahcotah  or  Sious.  These  occupied  a  region  embraced 
within  about  twenty-four  degrees  of  latitude  and  almost  foi-ty  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, and  covering  a  greater  portion  of  the  breadth  of  the  north  temperate 

All  the  nations  and  tribes  wore  similar  in  physical  character,  moral  senti- 
ment, social  and  political  organization,  and  religious  belief.  They  were  all  of 
a  copper  color;  were  tall,  straight,  and  well-proportioned;  their  eyes  black 
and  expressive;  their  hair  black,  long,  coarse,  and  perfectly  straight:  their 
constitutions  vigorous,  and  their  powers  of  endurance  I'emarkable.  Bodily 
deformity  was  almost  unknown,  and  few  diseases  prevailed.  They  were  indo- 
lent, taciturn,  and  unsocial ;  brave,  and  sometimes  generous  in  war ;  unflinch- 
ing under  torture;  revengeful,  treacherous,  and  morose  when  injured  or 
offended ;  not  always  grateful  for  fiivors ;  grave  and  sagacious  in  council ;  often 
eloquent  in  speech ;  sometimes  warm  and  constant  in  friendship,  and  occasion- 
ally courteous  and  polite. 

The  men  were  employed  in  war,  hunting  and  fishing.  The  women  per- 
formed all  menial  services.  In  hunting  and  fishing  tlie  men  were  assiduous 
and  very  skillful.  They  carried  the  knowledge  of  woodcraft  to  "the  highest 
degree  of  perfection;  and  the  slightest  indication,  such  as  the  breaking  of  a 
twig,  or  the  bending  of  grass,  was  often  sufficient  to  form  a  clew  to  the  patliway 
of  an  enemy  or  of  game.  The  women  bore  all  burdens  during  journeys ; 
spread  the  tents;  prepared  food;  dressed  skins  for  clotliing;  wove  mats  for 
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beda,  made  of  the  bark  of  trees  and  tlie  skins  of  animals  ■.  and  planted  and 
gathered  the  scanty  cropa  of  corn,  beans,  peas,  potatoes, 
melons,  and  tobacco.  These  constituted  the  chief  agri- 
cultural productions  of  the  Aboriginals,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  In  these  labors  the  men  never 
engaged ;  they  only  manufactured  their  implements  of 
war.  Their  wigwams,  or  houses,  were  rude  huts,  madij 
of  poles  covered  with  mats,  skins,  or  bark  of  trees;  and 
all  of  their  domestic  arrangements  were  very  simple. 
And  simple,  too,  were  their  implements  of  !a.bor.  They  were  made  of  stones, 
shells,  and  bones,  with  which  tbey  prepared  their  food,  made  tbeir  clothing  and 
habitations,  and  tilled  their  lands.  Their  food  consisted  of  a  few  vegetables, 
and  the  meat  of  the  deer,  buffalo,  and  bear,  generally  roasted  upon  the 
points  of  sticks;  sometimes  boiled  in  water  heated  by  hot 
stones,  and  always  eaten  without  salt.  Their  dress  in  summer 
was  a  slight  covering  around  the  loins.  In  winter  tliey  were 
clad  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,'  often  profusely  ornamented 
with  the  claws  of  the  bear,  the  horns  of  the  buffalo,  the  feathers 
of  birds,  and  the  bones  of  fishes.  Their  £ices  were  often  tat- 
tooed, and  generally  painted  with  bright  colors  in  hideous 
devices.  Their  money  was  little  tubes  made  of  shells,  fastened 
upon  belts  or  strung  in  chains,  and  called  ■wampum.'  It  was 
used  in  traffic,  in  treaties,  and  as  a  token  of  friendship  or  alliance.  Wampum 
belts  constituted  records  of  public  transactions  in  the  hands  of  a  chief 

There  was  no  written  language  in  all  the 
New  World,  except  rude  hieroglyphics,  or 
picture  writings.  The  history  of  the 
nations,  consisting  of  the  records  of  warlike 
achievements,  treaties  of  alliance,  and 
deeds  of  great  men,  was,  in  the  form  of 
traditions,  carefully  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  especially  from  chief  to  chief     Children  were  taught  the  simple 


CS-A.'*3^ 


'  Tho  engraving  at  the  head  of  tiiia  chapter  represents  soma  Sioux  Indiaos,  in  their  winter  and 
&nciful  costumes, 

'  Wampum  is  yet  in  use,  aa  money,  among  some  of  tho  Western  tribes,  and  is  manuEietured, 
we  believe,  as  an  article  of  commerce  on  the  sea-shore  of  one  of  the  counties  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
made  of  the  clear  parte  of  the  common  clam-shelL  This  part  being  split  oH^  a  hole  is  drilled  in  it, 
and  the  form,  which  is  that  of  the  bead  now  known  as  tho  hwjle,  is  produced  by  friction.  Tliey  are 
about  half  an  inch  long,  generally  disposed  in  alternate  layers  of  white  and  bli;u8h  black,  and 
valued,  when  they  become  a  circulating  medium,  at  about  two  cents  for  three  of  the  black  beads, 
or  six  of  the  wliite.  They  were  stnu^  in  parcels  to  represent  a  penny,  three  pence,  a  shilling, 
and  five  sliiUings,  of  white;  and  double  that  amount  in  black.  A  fhthom  of  white  was  worUi 
about  two  dollars  and  a  hal^  and  black  about  Sve  dollars.  Tliey  were  of  less  yatue  at  the  lime  of 
our  war  for  independence.    The  engraving  shows  a  part  of  a  siring  and  a  heU  of  wampum. 

3  This  is  part  of  a  record  of  a  war  expedition.  The  figures  on  the  i^ht  aid  lefl — one  with  a, 
gun  and  the  other  with  a  hatchet — denote  prisoners  taken  by  a  warrior.  The  one  without  a  head, 
and  holding  a  bow  and  arrow,  denotes  that  one  was  killed;  and  the  Bgure  with  a  shaded  part 
below  the  cross  indicates  a  feniale  prisoner.  Tlien  he  goes  in  a  war  canoe,  with  nine  companions, 
denoted  by  the  paddles,  after  which  a  council  is  held  by  the  chiefi  of  tho  Bear  and  Turtle  tribes, 
indicated  by  rude  figures  of  these  :uiiuiaU  on  each  side  of  a  fire. 
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arta  practiced  among  them  sui,li  as  making  ■«  impum  constructing  bows 
arroiv?  anl  speara  prepaimj,  nutting  ^l  d  akins  tor  dome^hc  iiae  ind  tisluon 
mg  rude  personal  ornaments 

Individual  anl  national  piilo  pie\iiled  immg  the  Abongmal?  They 
Here  ambitious  of  distinction  nnl  therefoie  wir  hts  the  chief  ^ocd,tion  ii  we 
have  said  of  the  men  '  Thoy  generally  went  forth  m  parties  rf  about  foity 
1  owmen  Sometimes  a  half  dozen  like  knights 
trrant '  wtnt  out  upon  the  wai  pith  to  seek  reno'nn  in 
;,omlat  Then  i\edpons  were  boir^  and  aiioisi  hatch 
et  (tomihiHls)  of  stone  and  scalping  knives  of  bone 
■^oon  after  they  beci,me  acquunted  ^vith  the  Euro- 
\i"\a%  they  procured  knives  and  hatchets  made  of 
lion  and  this  wts  a  great  advance  m  the  f 

II  Eip      3  inciease    of    their    power       feomc    woie 

shields  of  bark  other's  woie  skm  dre'ise 
for  prot^ution  They  weie  skillful  m  stratagem  and  seldom  met 
an  enemy  in  open  fight  Ambuah  and  B  Ci  t  attack  weie  then 
favoiite  method=i  of  gammg  in  advantage  f\er  an  enemy  Then 
clnsi,  peisonal  encounters  tteie  fierte  -uil  bljxly  They  made 
pnsonera  and  tortured  them  and  the  scalp?'  of  enemies  weie 
then  trophiea  of  wtr  Peace  wis  arranged  by  sachems' in  council 
and  each  smoking  the  same  "  pipe  of  peace,  called  calumet,'  was 
a  solemn  pledge  of  fidelity  to  ^e  contract. 

With  the  Indians,  as  with  many  oriental  nations,  women  were  regarded  as 
inferior  beings.  They  were  degraded  to  the  condition  of  abject  slaves,  and  they 
never  engaged  with  the  men  in  their  amusements  of  leaping,  dancing,  target- 
ehooting,  ball-playing,  and  games  of  chance.  They  were  allowed  as  spectators, 
with  their  children,  at  war-dances  around  fires,  when  the  men  recited  the  feats 
of  their  ancestors  and  of  themselves.  Marriage,  among  them,  was  only  a  tem- 
porary contract — a  sort  of  purchase — the  Either  receiving  presents  from  the 

1  It  was  offensive  to  a  chief  or  warrior  to  aalt  liim  his  name,  becauaa  it  implied  that  liia  brave 
deeds  were  unknown.  Bed  Jackoti  tlie  great  Seneca  eliief  (wlioae  portrait  is  at  tlie  liead  of  this 
diapter),  was  asked  his  name  in  court,  in  compliance  with  a  legal  form.  He  was  very  indignant, 
and  replied,  "  Look  at  the  papers  which  Hie  wlute  people  kesp  tho  most  carefully" — (land  cession 
treaties) — "  they  will  tell  you  who  I  am,"  Red  Jacket  was  bom  near  Geneva,  New  York,  about 
lIBO,  and  died  in  1830.  He  was  the  last  great  chief  of  the  Senecas.  Por  a  bii^raphical  sketch  of 
liiTii,  see  Los^g's  "  Eminent  Americans." 

'  Knighta-errant  of  Europe,  mx  hundred  years  agc^  were  men  clothed  in  metal  armor,  who 
went  llTDm  country  to  counby,  to  win  lame  by  personal  combats  with  other  knights.  They  also 
engaged  in  wars,  JFor  about  three  hundred  years,  knights-errant  and  their  exploits  formed  the 
chief  amusement  of  tho  courts  of  Europe,  It  is  curious  to  trace  tho  connection  of  the  spirit  of 
knightliood,  as  exhibited  by  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  orders  that  have  existed,  at 
various  times,  in  the  Old  World,  with  some  of  the  customs  of  the  rude  AkdgioalB  of  North 

'  a,  bow  and  arrow ;  6,  a  war  club ;  c,  aji  iron  tomahawk ;  d,  a  atone  one ;   e,  a  scalping- 

*  Tiiey  seiiod  an  enemy  by  the  hair,  and  by  a  skillful  uso  of  the  Itnife,  out  and  tore  from  the 
top  of  the  head  a  lai^  portion  of  the  skin. 

'  Sachems  were  the  civil  heads  of  nations  or  tribes ;  chiefs  wore  military  leaders. 

6  Tobacco  was  in  general  use  among  the  Indians  t&r  smoking,  when  tho  wliite  men  came.  The 
more  filthy  pracKce  of  Viewing  it  was  invented  by  the  white  people.  The  caUmii  was  made  of 
pipe-clay,  and  was  often  ornamented  with  feathers. 
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husband,  in  exchange  for  the  daughter,  who,  generally,  after  being  fondled  and 
favored  for  a  few  months,  was  debased  to  the  condition  of  a  domestic  servant,  at 
best.  The  men  had  the  right  to  take  wives  and  dismiss  them  at  pleasure ;  and, 
though  polygamy  was  not  very  common,  except  among  the  chiefs,  it  was  not 
objectionable.  Every  Indian  might  have  as  many  wives  as  he  could  purchase 
and  maintain.  The  husband  might  put  his  wife  to  death  if  she  proved  unfaithful 
to  him.  The  affections  were  ruled  by  custom,  and  those  decorous  endearments 
and  attentions  toward  woman,  which  give  a  charm  to  civilized  society,  were 
wholly  unknown  among  the  Indians ;  yet  the  sentiment  of  conjugal  love  was 
not  always  wanting,  and  attachments  for  life  were  frequent.  There  was  no 
society  to  call  for  woman  s  lefinmg  qualities  to  gne  it  beauty  foi  th  y  had  but 
few  local  attachment''  except  Rr  the  burnl  places  of  tlien  deid 

FAm  the  fr  aen  Nirth  tj  the  tropical  South  their  funciil  ceremonies 
ani  methods  of  bund  T\ere  similar  They  hil  their  dead  wrapped  m  •'kms, 
upon  sticks  in  the  bjttom  of  a  shallow  pit"  or  pi  iced 
them  ra  a  sittmg  pc-tuie  or  occasiLually  foldel  thtm 
m  skins  an  I  laid  them  upon  high  scaffolds  out  of  the 
reich  of  wild  beasts  Their  aims  utensils  paints 
and  fool  weic  buiied  with  them  to  be  used  on  thun 
long  journey  t>  the  sjmtland  By  this  custom  the 
d  ctimL  of  the  immoitahty  of  the  soul  was  cloiilj  and 
forcibly  taught,  not  as  distinctively  spiiitual  but  is 
possessing  the  two-fold  nature  of  mittei  and  spnit  Over  their  ^ra^es  they 
raised  mounds  and  plinted  beautiful  will  flowers  upon  them  Iho  Algon 
quin'4  especially  always  lightedthe  symbilital  funeral  jyn.  for  sei  lal  nights 
upon  the^ra^e  that  the  soul  might  perceive  and  enjoy  the  lespect  paid  to  the 
bolj  Efihtjves  uttired  piercing  cues  and  great  lamentations  during  the 
burial^,and  they  continued  mourning  many  days 

sBike  that  of  thu  earlier  nations  of  the  world  then  i elision  was  simj  k  with- 
out many  ceiemonies  and  wis  unneiaally  embiaeed  They  bod  no  infilels 
amonf  them.  The  duality  of  God  is  the  most  ancient  tenet  of  Indian  feith — 
a  prominent  tenet,  it  will  be  observed,  in  the  belief  of  all  of  the  mora  advanced 
oriental  nations  of  antiquity.  They  believed  in  the  Existence  of  two  Great 
Spirits :  the  one  eminently  great  was  the  Good  Spirit,'  and  the  inferior  was  an 
Evil  one.  They  also  deified  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  meteors,  fire,  water,  thun- 
der, wind,  and  every  thing  which  they  held  to  be  superior  to  themselves,  hut 

'  They  believed  erery  animal  to  have  had  a  great  ori^nal,  or  fether.  The  first  bugalo,  Van  first 
hear  the  first  beaver,  tiie  first  eugfe,  etc,,  was  the  Mamioii,  of  the  whole  race  of  t!ie  difierent  crea- 
tures. They  chose  some  one  of  these  originals  as  their  special  Mmiiou,  or  gUDrdian,  anil  licnce 
arose  the  euMom  of  having  the  figure  of  some  aniraal  for  the  arms  or  symbol 
of  a  tribe,  called  lolim.  Foe  example,  each  of  the  Five  Nations  (see  paite  12) 
was  divided  into  several  tribes,  des^ated  Tiie  'Woir,  The  Bear,  The  Turtle 
etc.,  and  their  respective  totams  wote  rude  representations  of  these  animals 
When  they  signed  treaties  witli  the  white  people,  they  sometimes  sketched 
outliaes  of  their  UiUms.  The  annexed  cut  represents  the  toivm  of  Teyen^ 
gages,  of  the  Turtle  tribe  of  the  Mohawk  nation,  as  affixed  by  him  to  a  deed  totum. 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  pleasant  task  to  trace  tlie  ultimate  connection  of  ,  ,,     , 

■this  totemio  system  with  the  use  of  syinbohea!  sisne^riuse,  and  other  seals  o£  -inti  |iiil     -xmi,  aj  si 
oes^D,  the  heialdlo  devices  of  modern  timea. 
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they  never  exalted  their  heroes  or  prophets  above  the  sphere  of  humanity. 
They  also  adored  an  invisible,  great  Master  of  life,  in  different  forms,  which 
they  called  Manitou,  and  made  it  a  sort  of  tutelar  deity.  They  had  vague 
ideas  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  for  sins,  and  made  propitiatory  sacrifices  with 
great  solemnity.  All  of  them  had  dim  traditions  of  the  creation,  and  of  a  great 
deluge  which  covered  the  eartli.  Each  nation,  as  we  have  observed,  had  crude 
notions,  drawn  from  tradition,  of  their  own  distinct  origin,  and  all  agreed  that 
their  ancestors  came  from  the  North. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Indiana  had  any  true  government.  It  was  a 
mixture,  of  the  patriarchal  and  despotic.  Public  opinion  and  common  usage 
were  the  only  laws  of  the  Indian,'  All  political  power  was  vested  in  a  sachem 
or  chief,  who  was  sometimes  an  hereditary  monarch,  hut  frequently  owed  his 
elevation  to  his  own  merits  as  a  warrior  or  orator.  While  in  power,  he  was 
absolute  in  the  execution  of  enterprises,  if  the  tribe  confided  in  his  wisdom. 
Public  opinion,  alone,  sustained  him.  It  elevated  him,  and  it  might  depose 
him.  The  ofSce  of  chief  was  often  hereditary,  and  its  duties  were  sometimes  exer- 
cised even  by  women.  Unlike  the  system  of  lineal  descent  which  prevails  in 
the  Old  AYorld,  tlie  heir  to  the  Indian  throne  of  power  was  not  the  chief's  own 
son,  hut  the  son  of  his  sister.  This  usage  ivas  fonnd  to  he  universal  thraugh- 
out  the  continent.  Yet  the  accident  of  birth  was  of  little  moment.  If  the 
recipient  of  the  honor  was  not  worthy  of  it,  the  title  might  remain,  but  the  in- 
Jliience  passed  into  other  hands.  This  rule  might  be  followed,  with  benefit,  by 
civilized  communities.  Every  measure  of  importance  was  matured  in  council, 
which  was  composed  of  the  elders,  with  the  sachem  as  umpire.  His  decision 
was  final,  and  wherever  he  led,  the  whole  tribe  followed.  The  utmost  decorum 
prevailed  in  the  public  assemblies,  and  a  speaker  was  always  listened  to  with 
respectful  silence. 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  when  discovered  by  Europeans.  Although 
inferior  in  intellectual  cultivation  and  approaches  to  the  arts  of  civilization,  to 
the  native  inhabitants  of  Mexico'^  and  South  America,  and  to  a  race  which 
evidently  occupied  the  contment  before  them,  they  possessed  greater  personal 
manliness  and  vigor  than  the  more  southern  ones  discovered  by  the  Spaniards. 
They  were  almost  all  wanderers,  and  roamed  over  the  vast  solitudes  of  a  fertile 
continent,  free  as  the  air,  and  unmindful  of  the  wealth  in  tlie  soil  under  their 
feet.  The  great  garden  of  the  western  world  needed  tillers,  and  white  men 
came.  They  have  thoroughly  changed  the  condition  of  the  land  and  the  people. 
The  light  of  civilization  has  revealed,  and  industry  hag  developed,  vast  treas- 
ures in  the  soil,  while  before  its  radiance  the  Aboriginals  are  rapidly  melting 
like  snow  in  the  sunbeams.  A  few  generations  will  pass,  and  no  representa- 
tive of  the  North  American  Indian  will  remain  upon  the  earth. 

'  It  waa  said  of  MoGillivraj',  tiie  lialf-breed  emperor  of  the  Creeks,  who  died  in  1793,  that,  not- 
■withstanding  ha  called  himself  " King  of  kings,"  and  was  idolized  by  his  people,  "he  could  neilJier 
restrain  the  roefloest  fellow  of  his  nation  from  the  commission  <rf  a  crime,  nor  punish  him  after  he 
had  committed  it.    He  might  persuade,  or  advise — all  the  good  an  Indian  king  or  chief  can  do." 

i  Fi«e  43. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE    ALGOXQinxS. 

The  first  tribes  of  Intliana,  diseovered  by  the  French  in  Canada,'  were  in- 
habitants of  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  and  the  adventurers  called  them  Slon- 
tagners,  or  Mountain  Indians,  from  a  raiige  of  high  hills  westwai-d  of  that  city. 
Ascending  the  St.  Lawrence,  they  found  a  numerona  tribe  on  the  Ottawa 
River,  who  spoke  an  entirely  different  dialect,  if  not  a  distinct  Linguage. 
These  they  called  Algokquiss,  and  this  ntime  vas  afterward  applied  to  that 
great  collection  of  tribes  north  and  south  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  who  spoke 
dialects  of  the  same  language.  They  inhabited  the  territoiy  now  included  in 
all  of  Canada,  New  England,  a  pai-t  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
States  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryknd,  and  Virginia,  eastern  North  Car- 
olma  alxjve  Cape  Fear,  a  large  portion  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  all  north 
and  west  of  these  States,  eastward  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Algomquin  nation  was  composed  of  several  powerful  tribes,  the  most 
important  of  wliich  were  the  Knisteneanx  and  Athapascas,  in  tlio  far  north,  the 
Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Menomonees,  Miamies,  Piankesliai>-s, 
Pottowitonues  Kickapoos,  Illi  icis.  Sliiwm.  3  Ponhattif  Coii-es  !N  mtii,okes 
Lenni-Ltn  ipe^  oi  Dehm  ires  Mohtgins  the  Nci\  En^l  nd  Intbans  and  the 
Aljenakcb  There  weie  "imaUei  independent  tnlws  tin,  puncipd  of  ^  hjch 
were  tlie  Sut>c|uelnnnocks  on  the  Susquehmnt  m  PLnni>ylv^u  i  tliL  "Miunv 
hoacks  m  the  hill  country  between  the  loik  aid  Potomac  Rivci-s  m\  the 
Monocms  on  the  heid  watera  of  the  Jimes  Rner  m  Vngmn  All  of  tht  e 
tribes  were  divided  into  cantons  or  clans,  sometimes  so  small  as  to  aitbrd  only  a 
war  party  of  forty  bowmen. 

The  KxiSTESEAUX  yet  (1856]  inhabit  a  domain  extending  across  the  con- 
tinent from  Labrador  to  the  Rocky  Jlountaii^,  and  are  the  hereditary  ene- 
mies of  tlie  Esquimaux,  their  neighbors  of  the  Polar  Circle.  TJw  Athapascas 
inhabit  a  belt  of  country  from  Churchill's  River  and  Hudson's  Bay  to  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  combine  a  lai'ge  number  of  tribes  who 
speak  a  Mmilir  languigc  Thoy,  too,  are  the  enemies  of  the  Esquimaux.  Tlio 
extensile  domim  occupied  by  those  tribes  and  the  Eainiinwux.  is  claimed  by 
the  Biitish  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  Hudaon's  Bay  Company,  The 
orginal  land  of  the  Ottah  4"*  was  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Huron,  hut  they 
were  seitei.1  upon  the  iiver  m  Canada  bearing  their  name,  when  the  Fi-ench  dis- 
covered tliem  They  clauned  sovereignty  over  that  region,  and  exaictwl  tribute 
fixim  those  who  pas-^ed  to  oi  from  the  domain  of  tlie  llnrons.*    They  assisted 

'  Page  48. 

s  Between  tlia  Ottawas  and  llurong,  was  a  Iribe  cnllod  Mb^ips.isruio.^  ivlio  appear  lo  liave  loft  the 
ALGOfTQV-ixs,  and  joined  tlio  Five  Nations,  south  of  Luko  Ojitaria  Itomnantd  of  tliia  tribo  are 
still  found  in  Canada. 
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the  latter  in  a  war  with  the  Five  Natioss'  in  1650,  and  sufTered  much.  The 
Hurons  were  almost  destroyed,  and  the  Othwas  v,ere  much  reduced  in  num- 
bers. Some  of  them,  with  the  Huron  lemnant  joined  the  Chippewas,  and, 
finally,  the  whole  tribe  returned  to  their  muent  seat  [1680]  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Michigan  penmsula.  Undei  their  great  chief,  Pontiac,  they  were 
confederated  with  several  other  Algonquin  tnbes  of  the  north-west,  in  an 
attempt  to  exterminate  the  white  people,  in  1763  ^\  ithin  a  fortnight,  in  tlie 
summer  of  that  year,  they  took  possession  of  all  the  English  garrisons  and 
trading  posts  in  the  West,  except  Detroit,  Niagara,'  and  Fort  Pitt.'  Peace  was 
restored  in  1764-5,  the  confederation  was  dissolved,  and  Pontiac  took  up  his 
abode  with  the  Illinois,  where  he  was  murdered.'  "  This  murder,"  says  Nicol- 
let, "  which  roused  the  vengeance  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  friendly  to  Pontiac, 
brought  about  the  successive  wars,  and  almost  extermination  of  the  Illinois  na- 
tion." His  broken  nation  sought  refuge  with  the  French,  and  their  descendants 
may  yet  [1856]  be  found  in  Canada. 

Those  two  once  powerfiil  tribes,  the  Chippewas  and  Pottaw atomies,  were 
closely  allied  by  language  and  friendship.  The  former  were  on  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Superior;  the  latter  occupied  the  islands  and,  main  land  on  the 
western  shores  of  Green  Bay,  when  first  discovered  by  the  French  in  1761. 
They  afterward  seated  themselves  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
[1701],  where  they  remained  until  removed,  by  treaty,  to  lands  upon  the  Little 
Osage  River,  westward  of  Missouri.  They  arc  now  [1856]  the  most  numerous 
of  all  the  remnants  of  the  Algosquin  tribes.  The  Chippewas  and  the  Sioux, 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  are  their  deadly  enemies. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  are  really  one  tribe.  They  were  first  discovered  by  the 
French  at  the  soatbem  extremity  of  Green  Bay,  in  1680.  In  1712  the  French 
garrison  of  twenty  men  at  Detroit,^  was  attacked  by  the  Foxes.  The  French 
repulsed  them,  with  the  aid  of  the  Ottawas,  and  almost  destroyed  the  assailants. 
They  joined  the  Kickapoos  in  1722,  in  driving  the  Illinois  from  their  lands  on 
the  river  of  that  name.  The  Illinois  took  refuge  with  the  French,  and  the 
Kickapoos  remained  on  tlieir  lands  until  1819,  when  they  went 
to  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Leav- 
enworth. The  Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  their  lands  to  the  United 
States  in  1830.  Black  Hawk,  a  Sac  chief,  who,  with  his 
people,  joined  the  English  in  onr  second  war  with  Oreat  Brit- 
ain,' demurred,  and  commenced  hostilities  in  1832.'  The  In- 
dians were  defeated,  and  Black  Hawk,"  with  many  of  his  war- 
riors, were  made  prisoners. 

Among  the  very  few  Indian  tribes  who  have  remained  upon  their  ancient 

'  Chapter  IH.,  p  23.  '  Page  205.  =  Page  200.  «  Page  198. 

'  He  was  buried  on  tJie  siW  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  in  Missouri.  "Neitlior  monnd  aor  tablet," 
saya  Parkman,  "  marlied  the  burial-place  of  Ponfjac.  For  a  mausoleum,  a  city  has  risen  above  the 
forest  hero,  and  the  race  whom  he  hated  with  such  burning  rancor,  trample  witli  uiiceasii^  ti>ot- 
atepa  oyer  his  foi^tten  grave." 

'  Page  180,  '  Page  409.  »  Page  463. 

*  This  picture  is  from  a  plaster-oast  of  the  Kice  of  Blaetj  Ilawli,  taken  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
MewTorlr,  m  1832.    See  page  463. 
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territory,  during  all  the  YicLsaitudcs  of  tlieir  race,  are  tiie  Menomonees,  who 
were  discovered  by  the  French,  upon  the  shores  of  Green  Bay,  in  1699.  They 
yet  [1856]  occupy  a  portion  of  their  ancient  territory,  while  tlieir  southern 
neighbors  and  friends,  the  Winnebagoes,  have  gone  westward  of  the  Mississippi.' 

The  MlAMiES  and  Piankbshaws  inhabited  that  portion  of  Ohio  lying  be- 
tween the  Maumee  River  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  ridge  which  separates  the  head 
waters  of  the  Wabash  from  the  Kaskaskias.  They  were  called  Twightwees  by 
the  Five  Nations,  and  English.  -Of  all  the  Western  tribes,  these  have  ever 
been  the  most  active  enemies  of  the  United  States.'^  They  have  ceded  their 
lands,  and  are  now  [1856]  far  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

The  Illinois  formed  a  numerous  tribe,  twelve  thousand  strong,  when  dis- 
covered by  the  French.  They  were  seated  upon  the  Illinois  River,  and  consisted 
of  a  confederation  of  five  feinilies,  namely,  Kaskaskias,  Cahokias,  Tamaronas, 
Michigajnias,  and  Peorias.  Weakened  by  internal  feuds,  the  confederacy  was 
reduced  to  a  handful,  by  their  hostile  neighbors.  They  ceded  their  lands  in 
1818,  when  they  numbered  only  three  hundred  souls.  A  yet  smaller  remnant 
are  now  [1856]  upon  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  can  not  properly  be  said 
that  they  have  a  tribal  existence.  They  are  among  the  many  extinct  commun- 
ities of  our  continent. 

The  once  powerfiil  ShaWHEES  occupied  a  vast  region  west  of  the  Alleghan- 
ies,'  and  their  great  council-house  was  in  the  basin  of  the  Cumberland  River. 
At  about  the  time  when  the  English  first  landed  at  Jamestown'  [1607],  they 
were  driven  from  their  country  by  more  southern  tribes.  Some  crossed  the 
Ohio,  and  settled  on  the  Sciota,  near  the  present  Chilicothe ;  others  wandered 
eastwai-d  into  Pennsylvania.  The  Ohio  division  joined  the  Eries  and  Andastes 
against  the  Five  Nations  in  1672.  Suffering  defeat,  the  Shawnees  fled  to 
the  country  of  the  Catawbas,  but  were  soon  driven  out,  and  found  shelter  with 
the  Creeks.'  They  finally  returned  to  Ohio,  and  being  joined  by  their  Penn- 
sylvania brethren,  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  French  against  the  En- 
glish, and  were  among  the  most  active  allies  with  the  former,  during  tlie  long 
cont^t  known  in  America  as  the  French  and  Indian  War.  They  continued 
hostilities,  in  connection  with  the  Delawares,  even  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Canadas  by  the  English.'  They  were  snbdued  by  Boquet  in  1763,'  and  again 
by  Virginians,  at  Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenawha,  in  1774.= 
They  aided  the  British  during  the  Revolution,  and  continued  to  annoy  the 
Americans  until  1795,  when  permanent  peace  was  established.'  They  were 
the  enemies  of  the  Americans  during  their  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  a 
part  of  them  fighting  with  the  renowned  Tecumseh.     Now  [1856]  they  are  but 

1  The  "Witincbagoea  are  Hie  moat  dissolute  of  all  the  Indian  remnanta.    In  August,  1 853,  a  treaty 
■was  made  witli  them  t«  oeoupy  the  beautiful  touutry  above  St.  I'aul,  westward  of  the  Missiaappi, 
between  Hie  Crow  and  Clear  Water  Rivera. 
'  Page  408. 

'  The  Allejthany  or  Appalachian  MountaJna  extend  from  the  Calskilla,  in  the  Sta.ts  of  New  Torlc, 
in  a  south-west  direction,  to  Geoigia  and  Alabama,  and  have  been  called  "  the  backbone  of  the 
country."    Some  geograpliera  extend  them  to  tlie  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampsiiire. 

*  Page  64.  '  Page  30.  •  Page  203, 

'  Note  1,  page  205.  '  Note  4,  page  237.  '  Page  314. 
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a  miserable  remnant,  and  occupy  lands  south  of  the  Kansas  River.  The  road 
from  Fort  Independence'  to  Santa  Fc  passes  through  their  territory.' 

The  PowHATASB  constituted  a  confederacy  of  more  than  twenty  tribes,  in- 
cluding the  Accohannoeks  and  Accomacs,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Powhatan  (the  father  of  Pocahontas^),  was  the  chief  saehem  or 
emperor  of  the  confederacy,  when  the  English  first  appeared  upou  the  James 
River,  in  1607.  He  had  arisen,  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius,  from  the  po- 
sition of  a  petty  chief  to  that  of  supreme  ruler  of  a  great  confederacy.  He  gov- 
erned despotically,  for  no  man  in  his  nation  could  approach  him  in  genuine 
ability  as  a  leader  and  counselor.  His  court  exhibited  much  barbaric  state. 
Through  fear  of  the  English,  and  a  selfish  policy,  he  and  his  people  remained 
nominally  friendly  to  the  white  intruders  during  his  lifetime,  but  after  his 
death,  they  made  two  attempts  [1622,  1644]  to  exterminate  the  English.  The 
Powhatans  were  subjugated  in  1644,^  and  from  that  time  they  gradually  di- 
minished in  numbers  and  importance.  Of  all  that  great  confederacy  in  Lower 
Virginia,  it  is  believed  that  not  one  representative  on  earth  remains,  or  that 
one  tongue  speaks  their  dialect. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast,  south  of  the  Powhatans,  were  the  Corees,  Clieraws, 
and  other  small  tribes,  occupying  the  land  once  inhabited  by  tlie  powerful  Hal^ 
teras  Indians.'  They  were  allies  of  the  Tuscaroraa  in  1711,  in  an  attack  upon 
the  English,"  suffered  defeat,  and  have  now  disappeared  from  the  earth.  Their 
dialect  also  is  forgotten. 

Upon  the  great  penipsula  betiyeen  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays,  were 
the  Nasticokes.  They  were  early  made  va^als,  and  finally  allies,  on  com- 
pulsion, of  the  Five  Nations.  They  left  their  ancient  domain  in  1710,  occu- 
pied lands  upon  the  Susquehanna,  in  Pennsylvania,  until  the  Revolutionary 
War  commenced,  when  they  crossed  the  AUeghanies,  and  joined  the  British  in 
the  west.     They  arc  now  [1856]  scattered  among  many  tribes. 

The  Original  People,'  as  the  Lenni-Lesapes  (who  are  frequently  called  Dcl- 

'  United  Statffi  fort  on  the  Missouri.  Santa  Pe  is  in  Uew  Mexico,  165  miles  soutli-west  of  Fort 
Inaependence. 

s  One  of  tlia  most  eminent  of  the  Shawnee  chiels,  was  Cornstalk,  who  waa  genendly  IMendlj'  to 
the  Americans,  and  was  alwajs  ready  to  as^st  m  negotiating  an  honorable  peace  between  Ibem  and 
his  own  people.  But  he  cordiaUy  united  with  Logan,  the  Mingo  eliie^  against  the  while  people  iu 
1774;  anddurii^tlie  some  battle  at  Point  Pleasant^  his  voice,  stentorian  in  voluine,  was  Irequently 
heard,  calling  to  hi.?  men,  "Be  stiongl  be  strong!"  He  made  his  warriora  ^ht  without  wavering, 
and  actually  sunk  his  tomaliawk  deep  into  the  head  of  one  wlio  endeavored  to  escape.  Ha  was 
murdered  by  some  exasperated  soldiers  at  Point  Pleasant  When  lie  perceived  tlieir  intent,  he 
calmly  stud  to  his  son,  who  had  just  jomad  him,  "  My  son.  the  Great  Spirit  haa  seen  fit  that  we 
should  die  tc^ther,  and  haa  sent  you  luther  for  that  purpose  It  is  Hia  will ;  let  us  submit" 
Taming  to  Uie  soldiers,  he  received  the  &tal  bnllels,  and  Ins  son,  who  waa  sitting  near  him,  was 
shot  at  the  same  time.  The  celebrated  Tecumseh — meaniry?  a  tiger  erondiij^  for  liia  prey — who 
endeavored  to  confederate  aS  the  Western  tribes  in  oppobition  iS  tiie  wliite  i*oplo,  was  also  a 
Shawnee  chief.    See  page  40a 

'Pageea  'Pi«el08. 

'  This  tribe  numbered  about  three  thmisand  warriors  when  Raleigh's  expedition  landed  on 
Eoanoke  Island  in  1584;  when  the  English  made  permanent  settlements  in  that  viciniti',  eighty 
years  later,  they  were  reduced  to  about  fifteen  bowmen,  6  page  1C8. 

'  This  name  haa  been  applied  to  the  whole  Algonquin  nation.  The  Lecni-Lenapes  claimed  to 
have  come  fixim  beyond  tiie  Mississippi,  conquering  a  mora  civilized  people  on  the  way,  who 
iijljabite-"  "• '  -"—  >■ ->  "--  '  '■-■• —  "-— -- 
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awares)  named  themselves,  comprised  two  powerful  nationa,  namely,  the  Minsi 
and  the  Delawares  proper.  The  former  occupied  the  northern  part  of  New 
Jersey,  and  a  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter  inhabited  lower  New  Jer- 
sey, the  banks  of  the  Delaware  below  Trenton,  and  the  whole  valiey  of  the 
Schttylkill.  The  Five  Nations  subjugated  them  in  1650,  and  brought  them 
under  degrading  vassalage.  They  gradually  retreated  westward  before  the  tide 
of  civilization,  and  finally  a  portion  of  them  crossed  the  AUegbanies,  and  settled 
in  the  land  of  the  Ilurons,'  on  the  Muskingum,  in  Ohio.  Those  who  remained 
in  Pennsylvania  joined  the  Shawnees,^  and  aided  the  French  against  tbe  En- 
glish, during  the  French  and  Indian  War.^  In  1768,  they  all  went  over  the 
mountains,  and  the  great  body  of  them  became  friends  of  the  British  during  the 
Revolution.  They  were  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy  of  "Western  tribes  who 
were  crushed  by  Wayne  in  1794,'  and  the  following  year  they  ceded  ali  their 
lands  on  the  Muskingum,  and  seated  themselves  near  the  "Wabash,  In  1819, 
they  ceded  those  lands  also,  and  tbe  remnant  now  [1856]  occupy  a  territory 
north  of  the  Kansas  River,  near  its  mouth. 

The  MoHBSANS  were  a  distinct  tribe,  on  the  Hudson  River,  but  the  name 
was  given  to  the  several  independent  tribes  who  inhabited  Long  Island,  and  the 
country  between  the  Lenni-Lenapes  and  the  New  England  Indians.'  Of  this 
family,  the  Pequods,*  inhabiting  eastern  Connecticut,  on  the  shores  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  were  the  most  powerful.  They  exercised  authority  over  the 
Montauks  and  twelve  other  tribes  upon  Long  Island.  Their  power  was  broken 
by  the  revolt  of  Uncas  against  his  chief,  Sassaeus,''  a  short  time  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  white  people.  The  Manhattans  were  seated  upon  the  Hudson, 
in  lower  "Westchester,  and  sold  Manhattan  Island,  whereon  New  York  now 
stands,  to  the  Dutch.=  The  latter  had  frequent  conflicts  with  tliesc  and  other 
Eiver  Indians."  The  Dutch  were  generally  conquerora.  The  Mohawks,  one 
of  the  Five  Nations,"  were  pressing  hard  upon  them,  at  the  same  time,  and 
several  of  the  Mohegan  tribes  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  vassals  of  that 
Peace  was  effected,  in  1665,  by  the  English  governor  at  New 
York.  In  the  mean  while,  the  English  and  Narragansets  had 
smitten  the  Pequods,"  and  the  remaining  independent  Mohe- 
gans,  reduced  to  a  handful,  finally  took  up  their  abode  upon  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tham^,  five  miles  below  Norwich,"  at  a  place 
still  known  aa  Mohegan  Plain.  Their  burial-place  was  at  Nor- 
wich, and  there  a  granite  monument  rests  upon  the  grave  of 
Uncas.  The  tribe  is  now  almost  extinct — "  the  last  of  the  Mo- 
hicans" will  soon  sleep  with  his  fathers." 

'  Page  19.  '  Fourth  Period,  Chap.  XII.  '  Page  314. 

'  Page  86.  '  Page  87.  '  Page  139. 

'  Page  iio.  ■"  Page  33.  "  Page  87.  "  Note  4,  page  340. 

"  The  last  knomi  lineal  descendant  of  Uncas,  named  Mazeon,  was  buried  in  the  Indian  cemetery, 
at  Korwieh,  in  1831,  when  the  remnant  of  the  Mohegan  tribe,  then  numbering  about  aity,  were 
present,  and  partook  of  a  cold  collation  prepared  for  them  by  a  lady  of  that  city.  The  most  noted 
leadera  amoi^  the  New  England  Indians  known  to  history,  are  Massasoit,  the  father  of  the  re- 
nowned King  Philip;  Caunbitant,  a  very  distinguished  captain;  Hobomok;  Canonicua;  Miasto- 
nomob ;  Niniptret,  his  cousin ;  Kmg  Philip,  the  last  of  the  Wampanoags ;  Canonchet,  and  Anna- 
wan.    "We  shall  meet  them  in  fiitura  pages. 
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The  Aboriginals  who  inhabited  the  country  from  Connecticut  t»  the  Saeo 
Eiver,  were  called  the  New  England  Indians.  The  principal  tribes  were  the 
Narraganaets  in  Rhode  Island,  and  on  the  western  shores  of  Narraganset  Bay ; 
the  Pokonokets  and  Wampanoags  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  same  bay,  and  in 
a  portion  of  Massachusetts ;  the  Nipmuca  in  the  center  of  Massachusetts ;  the 
Massachusetts  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  the  shores  southward;  and  the 
Pawtuckets  in  the  north-eaatem  part  of  Massachusetts,  embracing  the  Penna- 
cooks  of  New  Hampshire.  These  were  divided  into  smaller  bands,  having 
petty  chiefe.  The  Pokonokets,  ibr  example,  were  divided  into  nine  separate 
cantons  or  tribes,  each  having  its  military  or  civil  ruler,  but  all  holding  alle- 
giance to  one  Gfrand  Sachem.  They  were  warlike,  and  were  continually 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Five  Nations,  or  with  the  Mohegans.  The 
English  and  Dutch  effected  a  general  peace  among  them  in  16T3.  Two  years 
afterward  [1676],  Metacomet  (King  Philip)  aroused  most  of  the  New  England 
tribes  against  the  English.  A  fierce  war  ensued,  but  ended  in  the  subjugation 
of  the  Indiana  and  the  death  of  Philip,  in  1676.'  The  power  of  the  New 
England  Indians  was  then  completely  broken.  Some  joined  the  more  eastern 
tribes,  and  others  took  refuge  in  Canada,  from  whence  they  frequently  came  to 
the  border  settlements  on  errands  of  revenge."  These  incursions  ceased  when 
the  French  dominion  in  Canada  ended  in  1763.'  When  the  Puritans  came' 
[1620],  the  New  England  Indians  numbered  about  ten  thousand  souls;  now 
[1856]  probably  not  three  hundred  representatives  remam ;  and  the  dialects 
of  all,  except  of  the  Narragansets,  are  forgotten. 

Eastward  of  the  Saco  Eiver  were  the  Abenaki.  The  chief  tribes  were  the 
Penobseots,  Norridgewocks,  Androscoggins,  and  Passamaquoddies.  These, 
with  the  more  eastern  tribes  of  the  Micraacs  and  Etchemins,  were  made  nom- 
inal Christians  by  the  French  Jesuits ;'  and  they  were  all  firm  allies  of  the 
Trench  until  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English,  in  1760."  _Most  of  the 
Abenakbs,  except  the  Penobseots,  withdrew  to  Canada  in  1754.  A  few 
scattered  families  of  the  latter  yet  [1856]  dwell  upon  the  banks  of  the  Penob- 
scot River,  and  wanderers  are  seen  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Like  other  New 
England  tribes,  they  are  rapidly  fiiding,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  extinct  before 
the  dawn  of  another  century. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE      H  U  R  0  H-I  E  0  Q  U  0  I  S. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  most  interesting,  in  many  respects,  of  all  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  North  America,  called  Iroquois  by  the  French.  The  pre- 
fix "Huron"  was  given„ because  that  people  seemed,  by  their  language,  tofiarm 

•  Page  128.   '  Page  130.   '  Page  202.   '  Page  114.   °  Page  130.   •  Page  203. 
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a  part  of  the  IeoQTJOIS  nation,  and  like  them,  Tt'erc  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the 
Algonquibs,  when  discovered  by  the  Europeans.  The  great  body  of  the 
Iroquois  oceupicd  aknost  the  whole  territory  in  Canada,  south-west  of  the 
Ottowa  River,  between  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie  and  Huron ;  a  greater  portion  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  a  part  of  Peniaylvania  and  Ohio  along  the  south- . 
em  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  They  were  completely  surrounded  by  the  Algon- 
QtriNS,  in  whose  southern  border  in  portions  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
were  the  Tuscaroras  and  a  few  smaller  Iroquois  tribea.'  The  Hurons  occupied 
the  Caaadian  portions  of  the  territory,  and  the  land  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  appeared  to  be  a  distinct  nation ;  but  their  language  was  found 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  Iroquois.  The  Hurons  consisted  of  four  smaller 
tribes,  namely,  the  Wyandots  or  Hurons  proper,  the  Attiouandirons,'  the 
Eries,  and  the  Andastes.  The  two  latter  tribes  were  south  of  the  lake,  and 
claimed  jurisdiction  baek  to  the  domains  of  the  Sliawnees.' 

Those  "Romans  of  the  Western  World,"  the  Five  Nations,  or  Iroquois 
proper,  formed  a  confederacy  composed  of  the  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Onondaga, 
Oneida,  and  Mohawk  tribes,  all  occupying  knds  within  the  present  State  of  New 
York.  They  fiinciflilly  called  their  confederaey  the  Long  House.  The  easterri 
door  was  kept  by  the  Mohawks ;  the  western  by  the  Senecas ;  and  the  Great 
Council  fire  was  with  the  Onondagas,  at  the  metropolis,  or  chief  village,  near 
the  present  city  of  Syracuse.  The  French,  as  we  have  observed,  gave  them 
the  name  of  Iroquois ;  the  Algonquins  called  them  Mingoes.'  At  what  time 
the  confederacy  was  formed,  is  not  known.  It  was  strong  and  powerful  when 
the  French  discovered  them,  in  1609,  and  they  were  then  engaged  in  bloody 
wars  with  their  kinsmen,  the  Wyandota.' 

'  TliB  Southera  Iroquois  were  the  Tuscaroras,  Ohowans,  lleherrins,  and  Nottoways.  The  three 
latter  were  upoc  the  rivera  in  lower  Virgmia,  called  by  their  respective  names,  and  were  known 
under  the  general  title  of  Tuscaroras. 

'  Heutral  Na,lion.  When  the  Hurons  and  JiTB  Nations  were  at  war,  the  Attiouandirons  fled 
to  the  Sandusky,  and  built  a  fort  for  each  of  the  belligerenla  when  in  that  region.  But  their  neu- 
trality did  not  save  them  tVom  internal  feuds  which  finally  dismembered  the  tribe.  Ono  party 
joined  the  Wyandots;  the  other  the  Iroquois. 

'  Mingoea'  IDnquaa,  and  Maquas,  were  terms  more  particularly  applied  to  the  Mohawk  tribe, 
who  called  themselves  Eayingeh^a,  "possessors  of  tlie  flint."  The  confederation  assumed  tlie 
title  of  Aquinuschioni,  "  united  people ;"  or  aa  some  say,  Konoshioni,  "  cabin  huilders." 

5  The  time  of  the  formation  of  (he  confederation  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  about  the  year 
1539  According  to  their  own  tradition,  it  was  about  two  generations  before  tiie  white  p^Dple 
came'  to  trade  with  them.  Clarke,  in  Ins  history  of  Onondaga  county,  has  pven,  from  the  lips  of  an 
old  chief  of  the  Onondaga  tribe,  that  beautiful  legend  of  the  formation  of  tha  great  confederacy, 
which  forms  the  baaa  of  Longfellow's  Indian  Edda,  "  Hi-a-wat-ha."  Oenturies  ago,  the  story 
runs,  the  deity  who  presides  over  fisheries  and  streams,  came  from  his  dwelling-place  in  the  clouds, 
to  visit  the  inhabitants  of  earth.  He  was  delighted  with  the  land  where  the  tribes  that  afterward 
fimned  the  confederacy,  dwelt;  and  having  bestowed  many  blessingB  on  that  land,  he  laid  aade  his 
Divme  character,  and  resolved  to  remain  on  earth.  He  adected  a  beautifiil  residence  on  tlie  shore 
of  Te-ungk-too  (Cross  lake),  and  all  the  people  called  him  Hi-a-wat-ha,  "the  wise  man."  After  a 
while  the  people  were  alamied  by  the  approach  of  a  fenxaoua  band  of  warriors  IVom  the  country 
north' of  the  great  lakes.  Destruction  seemed  inevitable.  The  inhabitants  thronged  around  the 
lodge  of  Hi-a-wat-ha,  from  all  quarters,  craving  his  wise  advice  in  this  hour  of  great  peril.  Alter 
solemn  meditation,  he  told  thera  to  call  a  grand  council  of  all  the  tribes.  Tlie  chiefs  and  wairiora 
from  fat  and  near,  assembled  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Oh-nen-t«rha  (Onondaga).  The  council-fire 
blazed  three  days  before  the  venerable  Hi-a-wat-ha  arrived.  He  had  been  devoutly  praying,  in 
mlence,  to  the  Great  Spirit,  for  guidance.  Then,  with  his  darling  daughter,  a  vir^n  of  twelve 
years,  he  entered  his  wlut«  canoe,  and,  t«  the  great  joy  of  the  people,  he  appeared  on  the  Oh-nen- 
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In  the  year  1649,  the  Five  Nations  resolved  to  strike  a  final  and  decisive 
blow  against  their  western  neighhors,  and,  gathering  all  their  warrioi-s,  they 
made  a  successful  invasion  of  the  "VVyaDdot,  or  Huron  country.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  Wyandots  were  slain  and  made  prisoners,  and  the  whole  tribe  was 
dispersed.  Some  of  the  fugitives  took  refuge  with  the  Chippewas ;  othere 
fled  to  Quebec,  and  a  few  were  incorporated  into  the  Iroquois  confederacy. 
Yet  the  spirit  of  the  Wyandots  was  not  subdued,  and  thej  claimed  and  exer- 
cised sovereignty  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  Ohio  country.  They  had  great 
influence  among  the  Aloonquih  tribes,'  and  even  as  late  as  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  in  1795,  the  principal  cession  of  lands  in  Ohio  to  the  United 
States  was  made  by  the  Wyandot  chiefs  in  council.'  They,  too,  are  reduced  to 
a  mere  remnant  of  less  than  five  hundred  souls,  and  now  [1856]  they  occupy 
lands  on  the  Neosho  River,  a  chief  tributary  of  the  Arkansas. 

Being  exceedingly  warlike,  the  Five  Nations  made  hostile  expeditions 
against  the  New  England  Indians'  in  the   East,  the  Fries,  Andastes,  and 

ta-ha.  A  great  shout  greeted  Mm,  and  as  he  landed  and  walked  up  the  bank,  a  sound  like  a 
rushing  wind  was  licard;  a  dark  apol;  eveiy  moment  iacreasing  in  size,  was  descending  from  thy 
dear  sky.  Fear  selucd  the  people;  hut  Hi-a-wat-ha  stood  unmoved.  The  approaohing  olijeet  was 
an  immense  bird.  It  eamo  Bwifay  to  earth,  crushed  the  darling  daughter  of  Hi-a-wat-ha — wtis  itaelt' 
destroyed,  but  the  wise  man  was  unharmed.  Grief  lor  his  bereavement  prostrated  him  in  the  dust 
for  three  da3-3.  The  counwl  anxiously  awaited  hia  presence.  At  length  ho  came :  the  subject  of 
the  peril  ftom  invaders  was  discussed,  and  after  dclikierating  a  day,  tlie  venerable  Hi-a-n■a^ha 
arose  and  said : 

"Friends  and  Brothers — Ton  are  members  of  many  tribes  and  nations.  Ton  have  come  here, 
many  of  you,  a  great  distance  from  your  homes.  Wo  have  met  for  one  common  purpose — to  pro^ 
mote  one  common  interest,  and  that  is,  to  provide  for  our  mutual  safety,  and  how  it  sliall  best  be 
accomplished.  To  oppose  these  foes  ihjm  the  north  by  tribes,  singly  and  afono,  would  prove  our 
certdn  destruction.  We  can  make  no  pr<^Te63  in  that  way.  We  must  unite  ourselves  into  one 
common  band  of  brothers ;  thus  niut«d,  wo  may  drive  the  invaders  back ;  tWfl  must  be  done,  and 
we  shall  be  safo. 

"Tou,  tho  MoKAWKS,  sitting  under  the  shadow  of  the  'Great  Tree,'  whoso  roots  sink  deep 
into  the  earth,  and  whose  brandies  spread  over  a  vast  country,  shall  bo  tlie  first  natjon,  because 
you  are  warlilte  and  mighty. 

"And  you,  Oneidas,  a  people  who  recline  your  bodies  against  the  'Everlastmg  Stone,'  that 
can  not  be  moved,  shall  be  ilie  second  nation,  because  you  give  wise  counsel 

"And  you,  Onoitoagab,  wlio  have  your  habitation  at  the  'Great  Mountain,'  and  are  over- 
ahadowed  by  its  crags,  shall  be  the  Uiird  nation,  because  you  are  greatly  piled  m  speech,  and 
mighty  in  war, 

"And  you,  Cayugas,  a  people  whose  liabitation  is  tho  '  Daiit  Forest,'  and  wliose  home  is  every- 
vrtiere,  sliall  be  the  fourth  nation,  because  of  your  superior  eunnin[i!  in  hunting. 

"And  you,  Sbsecas,  a  people  who  live  in  the  'Open  Country,'  and  possess  much  wisdom, 
shall  bo  tho  fifth  nation,  because  you  understand  better  the  art  of  raiang  corn  and  beans,  and 
making  cabins. 

"  You,  five  great  and  powerlul  nations,  must  unite  and  have  but  one  common  interest,  and  no 
foe  shall  be  able  to  disturb  or  subdue  you.  If  we  unite,  tlie  Great  Spirit  will  smile  upon 
US.    Brothers,  these  are  tiie  words  of  Hi-a-\va^ha — let  them  auk  deep  into  your  hearts.    I  have 

They  reflected  for  a  day,  and  then  the  people  of  the  "Great  Tree,"  the  "Everhsting  Stone," 
the  "Great  Mountain,"  Hie  "Dark  Forest,"  and  the  "Open  Country,"  formed  a  league  like  that  of 
the  Amphyetioni  of  Greece.  Tho  enemy  was  repulsed,  and  tho  Five  Natioss  became  the  terror 
of  tho  Continent    Then  Hi-a-watha  said, 

"  The  Great  Master  of  Breath  calls  me  to  go.  I  have  patiently  waited  his  summons.  I  am 
ready — Eirewell  1 " 

Myriads  of  ai^i^  voices  burst  upon  the  ears  of  the  muiatudo,  and  the  whole  air  seemed  filled 
with  muMC.  Hi-a-wat-ha,  seated  in  his  white  canoe,  rose  majestically  above  the  throng,  and  as  all 
eyes  gazed  in  rapture  upon  the  ascending  wise  man,  he  disappeared  forever  in  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven.  The  muwo  melted  into  low  whispers,  like  the  soft  summer  breeze ;  and  there  were 
pleasant  dreams  in  every  cabin  of  the  Five  N.vtioks  on  that  blessed  night 

'  Page  n.  "  Page  3U.  »  Page  22. 
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Miamies.in  the  West,' and  penetrated  to  the  domains  of  the  Catawbas'  and 
Cherokees'  in  the  South.  They  subjugated  the  Eriea  in  1655,  and  after  a  con- 
test of  twenty  years,  brought  the  Aiida.stes  into  vassalage.  They  conquered 
the  Miamies'  and  Ottawas'  in  1657,  and  made  incnrsiona  as  far  as  the  Roanoke 
and  Cape  Fear  Rivers  to  the  land  of  their  kindred  in  dialect,  the  Tuscaroras,  in 
1701.'  Thirty  years  afterward,  having  been  joined  by  the  Tuscaroras,  and 
the  name  of  the  confederacy  changed  to  that  of  the  Six  Nations,  they  made 
war  upon  the  Cherokees  and  Catawbas.''  They  were  led  on  by  Hi-o-ka-too,  a 
Seneca  chief.  The  Catawbas  were  almost  annihilated  by  them,  after  a  battle 
of  two  days.  So  determined  were  the  Five  Nations  to  subdue  tlie  southern 
tribes,  that  when,  in  1744,  they  ceded  a  part  of  their  lands  to  Virginia,  they 
reserved  a  perpetual  privilege  of  a  war-path  through  the  territory. 

In  the  year  1712.  the  Tuscaroras  havmg  been  signally  defeated  by  the 
Carolinians,"  came  northward,  and  in  1714  joined  the  Five  Nations.  From 
that  time  the  confederacy  was  knoTSTi  as  the  Six  Nations.  They  were  gen- 
erally the  sure  friends  of  the  English  and  inveterate  foes  of  the  French.' 


.:/(//^/c^S 


They  were  all  fnends  of  the  Biitish  duimg  the  Revolution,  except  a  part  of 
the  Oneidas,  among  whom  the  influence  ot  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkknd'"  was 


'  Page  n.  '  Page  2fi  3  PaRe  27  '  Page  It.  =  Png^  17 

«  Page  168.  '  Page  n.  »  Page  168.  '  Page  192. 

10  Samuel  Kirkland  was  ona  of  the  moat  laborious  and  self-saeriiiclng  of  the  earlier  missLonariea, 
who  labored  among  the  tribes  of  the  Sis  Nations.  He  was  liorn  at  Norwioh,  Comieotiout,  in 
DecBmber,  1741.  He  was  educated  at  Dr.  Wheelock'a  school,  at  Lebanon,  where  he  prepared  for 
that  miasionary  work  in  which,  ha  kibored  forty  years.     His  efforts  were  piit  fortli  chiefly  among 
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very  powerful,  in  fevor  of  the  E«pub!icaQ3.  The  Mohawks  were  the  mc«t 
active  enemira  of  the  Americana ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  State  and 
take  refuge  in  Canada  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  The  others  were  allowed 
to  remain,  and  now  [1856]  mere  fragments  of  that  great  confederation  exist, 
and,  in  habits  and  character,  they  arc  radically  changed.  The  confederacy 
was  forever  extinguished  by  the  sale  of  the  residue  of  the  Seneca  lands  in 
1838.  In  1715,  the  confederacy  numbered  more  than  forty  thousand  souls ; 
now  [1856]  they  are  probably  less  than  four  thousand,  most  of  whom  are 
upon  lands  beyond  the  Mississippi.' 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    CATAWBAS. 

In  that  beautiful,  hilly  region,  between  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba  Rivers,  on 
each  side  of  the  boundary  line  between  North  and  South  Carolina,  dwelt  the 
Catawba  nation.  They  were  south-westward  of  the  Tusearoras,  and  were 
generally  on  good  terms  with  them.  They  were  brave,  but  not  warlike,  and 
their  conflicts  were  usually  in  defense  of  their  own  territoiy.  They  expelled 
the  fugitive  Shawnees  in  1672,"  but  were  overmatched  and  desolated  by  the 
warriors  of  the  Five  Nations'  in  1701.  They  assisted  the  white  people  of 
South  Carolina  against  the  Tusearoras  and  their  confederates  in  1712;*  but 
when,  three  years  afterward,  the  southern  tribes,  from  the  Neuse  region  to  that 
of  the  St.  Mary's,  in  Florida,  and  westward  to  the  Alabama,  seven  thousand 

the  Oneidas ;  and,  during  the  Revolution,  lie  was  aetive  in  restraining  them  from  an  alliance  with 
the  rest  of  the  confederacy  gainst  the  Patriots.  He  was  exceedingly  useful  in  treaty-making ;  for 
he  had  the  entire  conGdenoe  of  the  Inditois.  He  died  at  Pnria,  m  Oneida  county,  in  Febrnaiy, 
1808,  in  the  ejthyeorof  hieage.  See  Losiii^'a  ''Eminent  AroGricans"  for  a  more  elaborate  sketch. 
'  The  chief  men  of  the  Five  Natiosh,  known  to  the  wli.te  people,  are  Garaogula,  who  was 
distinguished  toward  the  close  of  the  /ievouteenth  century  for  liia  wiadom  and  B^a.eity  m  council, 
and  was  of  the  Onondaga  tribe.  Lognn,  whose  celebrated  reply  to  a  white  mesaengfer  hna  beeu 
preserved  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  of  the  Cayuga  tribe.  To  the  messenger  he  said;  '-I  appeal  to  any 
while  man  to  say  if  he  ever  entered  Lien's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  no  meat ;  if  ever  he 
came  cold  and  naked  and  he  clothed  him  not."  Then  spealdng  of  Uie  cruelty  of  tho  white  people, 
who,  in  cold  blood  had  murdered  his  femilv  he  said :  "  They  have  murdered  all  the  relations  of 
lic^an — not  even  sparing  my  women  and  chddren  Thi><  called  on  me  for  I'svenge;  I  have  sought 
it.  I  have  killed  many.  I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeinee.  For  my  eountiy,  I  rejoice  at  the 
beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbor  t  lie  thought  Ihat  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Lognn  never  felt 
fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  hfe  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan?  Kot 
one  1"  Joseph  Brant  (Thayendanega),  was  the  most  eelebmted  of  the  Mrflnwl:  tribe ;  and  Bed 
Jacket  (Segoyewatha),  was  a  very  renowned  Seneca  greatly  di^nguished  for  bis  eloquence, 
Complanter,  who  Uved  till  past  a  century  in  age  waa  also  a  distinguished  Seneca  chief.  Red  Jacket 
was  very  intempemte  toward  the  latter  part  of  hia  life  On  one  occision  a  lady  inquired  after  his 
children.  He  had  lost  fburlcen  by  consumption.  Bowing  his  head,  he  said;  "  Red  Jacket  was 
once  a  great  man,  and  in  fevor  with  the  Great  Spirit  He  was  a  lofty  pine  ainoim;  the  smaDer  trees 
of  the  forest.  But  after  years  of  glory,  he  degraded  himself  by  drinking  the  Hre-wator  of  the  white 
man.  The  Great  Spirit  has  looked  upon  Mm  in  anger,  and  Hia  lightning  has  stripped  tlie  pine  of 
ilsbrancheaJ"  '  Page  19.  =  Page  23.  <  Page  168. 
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strong,  confederated  in  an  attempt  to  exterminate  the  Carolinians  '  the  Cati^- 
bas  were  among  them. 

They  were  again  the  active  allies  of  the  Carolinians  in  1760,  when  tlie 
Cherokees  made  war  upon  them,^  and  they  remained  true  friends  of  the  white 
people  afterward.  They  joined  the  Americana  during  the  Resolution,  and 
have  ever  since  experienced  the  fostering  care  of  the  State,  in  some  degiee ' 
Their  chief  village  was  upon  the  Catawba  River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tishmg 
Creek,  in  Yorkville  district,  South  Carolina;  and  there  the  remnant  of  the 
nation,  numbering  less  than  a  hundretl  souls,  are  now  [1856]  living  upon  a 
reservation,  a  few  miles  square.     Their  ancient  language  is  almost  extinct. 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE      ClIEEO'EEES. 

Of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  the  Cherokees,  who  dwelt  westward  and  adjoining 
the  Tuscaroras'  and  Catawbas,^  among  the  high  hills  and  fertile  valleys,  have 
ever  been  the  most  susceptible  to  the  iniluences  of  civilization.  They  have  been 
properly  called  the  mountaineers  of  the  South.  Their  beautiful  land  extended 
from  the  Carolina  Broad  River  on  the  east,  to  the  Alabama  on  the  west,  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  Georgia  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Ala- 
tamaha,  to  those  of  the  Tennessee.  It  is  one  of  the  most  de.ightful  regions  of 
the  United  States. 

These  monntaineers  were  the  determined  foes  of  the  Shawnees,"  and  after 
many  conJlicts,  they  finally  drove  them  from  the  country  south  of  the  Ohio 
River.  They  joined  with  the  Catawbas  and  the  white  people  against  the  Tus- 
caroras in  1712,'  but  were  members  of  the  great  confederation  against  the 
Carolinians  in  1715,^  which  we  shall  consider  hereafter. 

The  Five  Natioks  and  the  Cherokees  had  bloody  contests  for  a  long  time. 
A  reconciliation  was  finally  eFiCted  by  the  English  aljout  the  year  1750,  and 
the  Cherokees  became  the  allies  of  the  peace-makers,  against  the  Fi-ench. 
They  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Du  Quesne  in  1758,*  but  their  h-regular- 
ities,  on  their  return  along  the  bonier  settlements  of  Virginia,  gave  the  white 
people  an  apparent  excuse  for  killing  two  or  three  warriors.  Hatred  was  en- 
gendered, and  the  Cherokees  soon  afterward  retaliated  by  spreading  destruction 

1  Page  no.  *  "  Paiire  204. 

'  In  1822,  a  Catawba  warrior  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  legislature  of  Soutli  Carolina  for 
aid.  "I  pursued  the  deer  for  auteislenee,"  he  said,  "but  the  deer  are  disappearinfr.  and  I  must 
starve.  God  ordained  me  for  the  forests,  and  my  ambition  is  the  shade.  But  the  strength  of  my 
arm  decays,  and  my  feet  tail  me  in  the  chase.  The  hand  that  fought  lor  your  liberties  is  now  open 
to  you  for  reheE"    A  penaon  was  granted. 

'Page  25.  spa)(:e204.  « Page  19. 

'  Page  168,  »  Page  170.  «  Page  lii". 
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along  the  froutJers.'     Hostilities  continued  a  grenter  portion  of  three  years, 
when  peace  waa  established  in  1761,  and  no  more  trouble  ensued. 

During  the  Revolution  the  Cherokees  adhered  to  the  British ;  and  for  eight 
years  afterward  they  continued  to  annoy  the  people  of  the  upper  country  of  .the 
Carolinas.  They  were  reconciled  by  treaty  in  1791.  They  were  friends  of  the 
United  States  in  1812,  and  assisted  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Creeks.'  Civili- 
zation was  rapidly  elevating  them  Irom  the  condition  of  roving  savages,  to  agri- 
cultuiists  and  artisans,  when  their  removal  west  of  the  Misaiasippi  was  required. 
They  had  established  schools,  a  printing  press,  and  other  means  for  improve- 
ment and  culture,  when  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their  farms  and  the  graves 
of  their  fetherS;  for  a  new  home  in  the  wilderness.'  They  are  now  in  a  fertile 
coimtry,  watered  by  the  Arkansas  and  its  tributaries,  and  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition.     Tlicy  now  [1856]  number  about  fourteen  thousand  souls.' 


CHATTER    VI. 

THE   UCHEES. 

Is  the  pleasant  country  extending  from  the  Savannah  River,  at  Augusta, 
westward  to  Milledgeville,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Oconee  and  the  head 
waters  of  the  Ogeechee  and  Chattahooehe,  the  Europeans  found  a  remnant  of 
the  once  powerful  nation  of  the  Uchees.  Their  language  was  exceedingly 
harsh,  and  totally  unhke  that  of  any  other  people  on  the  continent.  They 
claimed  to  bo  descendants  of  the  most  ancient  inliabitanta  of  the  country,  and 
took  great  pride  in  the  fact ;  and  they  had  no  tradition  of  their  ever  occupy- 
ing any  other  territory  than  the  domain  on  which  they  were  found.  They, 
too,  have  been  driven  beyond  the  Mississippi  by  the  pressure  of  civihaation, 
and  have  become  partially  absorbed  by  the  Creeks,  with  whom  less  than  a 
thoi:^and  souls  yet  [1856]  remain.  They  are,  in  fact,  an  extinct  nation,  and 
their  language  is  almost  forgotten. 


I  Page  20i.  '  Pa?o  428. 

s  A  native  Cherokee,  named  by  the  white  people,  George  Guess  (Seqnoyah),  who  iviis  ignorant 
of  erery  Irmgmi^  but  his  own,  seeing:  books  in  the  misKonary  schools,  and  being  told  that  tto 
charaeters  represented  the  words  of  the  spoken  Enghsh  lai^uage,  conceived  Che  idea  of  fonning  a 
written  language  for  his  peojie.  He  first  maiie  a  separate  cliaraoter  fbr  each  word,  but  this  made 
the  whole  matter  too  voluminous,  and  he  fijrmed  a  syllnbio  ^pbabet  of  e^ty-five  cbaraetera.  It 
was  soon  ascertained  tbat  this  was  sufBdent,  even,  for  the  copious  lac^iam  of  the  Cherokee^,  and 
Ibia  syllabic  alpl^abet  was  soon  adopted,  ia  the  preparadou  of  books  fitr  the  misdonaiy  schools.  In 
1826,  a  newspaper,  called  the  Chernltee  Flioinix,  printed  m  the  new  characters,  was  eslablished. 
Many  of  the  native  Cherokees  are  now  well  educated,  but  the  great  body  of  tlie  natives  are  in  ig- 

•  Kote  *,  page  33. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

THE    NATCHEZ, 

Oe  this  once  considerable  nation,  who  inhabited  the  borders  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, where  a  modem  city  now  perpetuates  their  name,  vei-j  little  is  Isnown. 
When  first  discovered  by  the  French,  they  occupied  a  territory  about  as  large 
as  that  inhabited  by  the  TJchees.  It  extended  north-easterly  from  the  Missis- 
sippi abng  the  valley  of  the  Pearl  River,  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Chickaaa- 
haw.  For  a  long  time  they  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  nation  of  Mobilian 
tribes,  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  but  their  language  proved  them  to  be  a 
distinct  people.  They  were  sun-worshippei-s ;  and  from  this  circumstance, 
some  had  supposed  that  they  had  once  been  in  intimate  communication  with 
the  adorers  of  the  great  Imninary  in  Central  and  South  America.  In  many 
things  they  were  much  superior  to  their  neighbors,  and  displayed  signs  of  the 
refinement  of  a  former  more  civilized  condition.  They  became  jealous  of  the 
French  on  their  first  appearance  upon  the  Mississippi,  and  finally  they  con- 
spired, with  others,  to  drive  the  intruders  from  the  country.  The  French  fell 
upon,  and  almost  annihilated  the  nation,  in  1730,  They  never  recovered  from 
the  shock,  and  after  maintaining  a  feeble  nationality  for  almost  a  century,  they 
have  become  merged  into  the  Creek  confederacy.  They  now  [1856]  number 
leffi  than  three  hundred  souls,  and  their  language,  in  its  purity,  is  unknown. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE     MOBILTAN     TRIBES, 

Like  the  Algonquins  and  Iroquois  nations,  the  Mobilian  was  composed  of 
a  great  number  of  tribes,  speaking  different  dialects  of  the  same  language. 
Their  territory  was  next  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Algonquins.'  It  stretched 
along  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mi^issippi,  more  than  six 
hundred  miles ;  up  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio ;  and  along 
the  Atlantic  to  Cape  Fear.  It  comprised  a  gi-eater  portion  of  the  present  State 
of  Georgia,  the  whole  of  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  and  parts  of  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  The  nation  was  divided  into  three  grand 
confederacies  of  tribes,  namely,  Muscogees  or  Creeks  Choctaws,  and  Chick- 
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The  Creek  Confederacy  extended  from  the 
Atlantic  westward  to  the  high  lands  which  sep- 
arate the  waters  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee 
Rivera,  including  a  great  portion  of  the  States  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  the  whole  of  Florida. 
-  Oglethorpe's  first  interviews'  with  the  natives  at 
Savannah,  were  with  people  of  this  confederacy. 
The  Yamassees,  or  Savannahs  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  and  tlie  Seminolos  of  Florida,  were  of  the  Creek  confederacy. 
The  latter  were  strong  and  warlike.  They  were  at  tho  head  of  the  Indian 
confederacy,  to  destroy  the  white  people,  in  1715.=  AVlien  the  general  dis- 
persion followed  that  abortive  attempt,  the  Yamassees  took  refuge  with  the 
Spaniards  of  Florida.  Small  bands  often  annoyed  the  white  frontier  settle- 
ments of  Georgia,  but  they  were  not  engaged  in  general  hostilities  until  the 
Eevolution,  when  the  whole  Creek  confederacy^  took  part  with  the  British. 

The  most  inveterate  and  treacherous  enemy  of  the  white  people,  have  ever 
been  the  Seminoles.  Bands  of  them  often  went  out  upon  the  war-path,  with 
the  Yamassees,  to  slay  the  pale-faces.  They  joined  the  British  in  1812-14; 
and  in  1817  they  renewed  hostilities.*  They  were  subdued  by  General  Jack- 
son, and  afterward  remained  comparatively  quiet  until  1835,  when  they  again 
attacked  the  white  settlements.^  They  were  subjugated  in  1842,  after  many 
lives  and  much  treasure  had  been  sacrificed."  A  few  of  them  yet  [1856] 
remain  in  tlie  evei^lades  of  Florida,  but  a  greater  portion  of  the  tribe  have 
gone  west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  other  members  of  the  Creek  confederacy. 
The  Creeks  proper  now  [1856]  number  about  twenty-four  thousand  souls. 
The  number  of  the  whole  confederacy  is  about  thirty  thousand.  They  occupy 
lands  upon  the  Arkansas  and  its  tributaries,  and  are  among  the  most  peaceable 
and  order-loving  of  the  banished  tribes. 

In  the  beautiful  country  bordering  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  extending 
west  of  the  Creeks  to  the  Mississippi,  lived  the  Choetaws.  They  were  an  agri- 
cultural people  when  the  Europeans  discovered  them ;  and,  attached  to  home 
and  quiet  pursuits,  they  have  ever  been  a  peaceful  people.  Their  wars  have 
always  been  on  tho  defensive,  and  they  never  had  public  feuds  with  either  their 
Spanish,  French,  or  English  neighbors.  They,  too,  have  been  compelled  to 
abandon  their  native  country  for  the  uncultivated  wilderness  west  of  Arkansas, 
between  the  Arkansas  and  lied  Kivers.  They  now  [1856]  number  about  twenty- 
three  thousand  souls.  They  retain  their  peaceable  character  in  their  new  homes. 
The  Chickasaw  tribe  inhabited  the  country  along  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
borders  of  the  Choctaw  domain  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  eastward  beyond  the  Ten- 
nessee to  ^e  lands  of  the  Chcrokees'  and  Siiawnees.'  This  warlike  people  were 
the  early  friends  of  the  English,  and  the  most  inveterate  foes  of  the  French, 


'  This  confederacy  now  fJ856]  consists  of  the  Creeks  proper,  Seminoles,  Natchez,  Hichittie^ 
uid  AlabsjnaB.     The  Creeks,  like  many  other  tribes,  claim  to  be  the  Original  People. 

*  Page  448,  •  Page  46G.  •  Page  468.  '  Page  37.  '  Page  19, 
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who  had  tTvice  [1736-1740]  invaded  their  country.  They  adhered  to  the 
British  during  the  Revolution,  but  since  that  time  they  have  held  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  remnant,  about  six 
thousand  in  number,  are  upon  lands  almist  a  hundred  leagues  westward  of  the 


Thus,  with  almost  chronological  brevity,  we  have  given  an  ontline  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  Aboriginal  nations  with  whom  the  first  European  settlers 
in  the  United  States  became  acquainted.  They  have  now  no  legal  habitation 
eastward  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  tiie  fragments  of  those  powerful  tribes  who 
once  claimed  sovereignty  over  twenty-four  degrees  of  longitude  and  twenty 
degrees  of  latitude,  are  now  [1856]  compressed  within  a  quadrangle  of  about 
nine  degress,  between  the  Red  and  Missouri  Rivers.'  Whether  the  grave  of 
the  lastV  those  great  tribes  shall  be  within  their  present  domain,  or  in  some 
valley  among  the  crags  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  expediency  will  hereafter 


CHAPTER     IX. 
THE    DAHCOTAH    OR    SIOUX   TRIBES. 

The  French  were  the  earliest  explorers  of  the  regions  of  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Mississippi,  and  they  found  a  gi-eat  number  of  tribes  west  of  that  river 
who  spoke  dialects  of  the  same  language.  They  occupied  the  vast  domain  from 
the  Arkansas  on  the  south,  to  the  western  tributary  of  Lake  Winnipeg  on  the 
north,  and  westward  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These 
have  been  clawed  into  four  grand  divisions,  namely,  the  Winnebagoes,  who 
inhabited  the  country  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Missi^ippi,  among  the 
Algonquins ;'  the  Assinniboixs  and  Sious  proper,  the  most  northerly  nation ; 
the  MiNETAREE  GROUP  m  the  Minnesota  Territory,  and  the  Southern  Sioux, 
who  dwelt  in  the  country  between  the  Arkansas  and  Platte  Rivers,  and  whose 
hunting-ground  extended  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  m<et  uneasy  of  these  tribes  were  the  Winnebagoes,  who  often  attacked 
the  Sioux  west  of  the  Missi^ippi.  They  generally  lived  on  friendly  tema 
with  the  Algonquins,  after  tiicir  martial  spirit  was  somewhat  subdued  by  the 
Illinois,  who,  in  1640,  ahnost  exterminated  them.     They  were  enemies  to  the 

'  Mr  Bancroft  [H.,  253]  after  consulting  the  moat  reliable  authorities  on  the  subject,  makes  the 
following  estimate  of  the  entire  Aboriginal  population  in  1650'  Algonquins,  90,000;  Eastern 
Soax,  Isathan  3,000;  Iroqnoifl,  ineludiig  thar  soulhem  kindred,  aJjout  11,000;  Oatawbas,  3,000, 
Cherokees  (now  more  niuneroua  than  ever),   12,000;   Mobilian  tribes,  60,000;   Uchees,  ! 


Cherokees  (nO"  ^^.i.  .."— /,   —,---,   .      ,.      ,.  -rir-..i.  .i.  ■ 

Nafchez,  4,000— in  all,  180,000.    Tliese  were  the  only  nations  and  tribes  then  known.    With  the 
expansion  of  our  territory  westward  and  southward,  we  have  embraced  numerous  Indian  w^""^ 
some  of  them  quite  populous,  until  tlic  number  of  the  estimate  above  given  baa  been  mor 
doubled,  accordmg  to  Uie  late  census. 
'  Face  n. 
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United  States  during  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,'  and  they  confeder- 
ated with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  hostilities  against  the  white  people,  under 
Black  Hawk,  in  1832.=  The  tribe,  now  [1856]  Jess  than  four  thousand  strong, 
are  seated  upon  the  Mississippi,  about  eighty  miles  above  St.  Paul,  tiie  capital 
of  Minnesota,     Fear  of  the  white  people  keeps  them  quiet. 

In  the  cold,  wet  country  of  the  North,  the  Assiniboins  yet  inhabit  their  na- 
tive land.  Having  separated  from  the  nation,  they  are  called  "  i-ebeis."  Their 
neighbors,  the  Sioux  proper,  were  first  visited  by  the  French  in  1660,  and 
have  ever  been  regarded  as  the  most  fierce  and  warlike  people  on  the  continent 
They  also  occupy  their  ancient  domain,  and  are  now  [1856]  about  eighteen 
thousand  sti'ong. 

Further  weatwai-d  ai-e  the  Minetarees,  Mandans,  and  Crows,  who  fonn  the 
MiNETAREB  Group.  They  are  classed  with  the  Dahcotahs  or  Sioux,  although 
the  languages  have  only  a  slight  affinity.  The  Minetarees  and  Mandans  num- 
ber about  three  thousand  souls  each.  They  cultivate  the  soil,  and  live  in  vil- 
lages. The  Crows  number  about  fifteen  hundred,  and  are  wanderers  and 
hunters.  The  Mandans  ai-e  very  light-colored.  Some  suppose  them  to  be 
descendants  of  a  colony  from  Wales,  wlio,  it  is  believed,  came  to  America 
under  Madoc,  the  son  of  a  Welsh  prince,  in  tlie  twelfth  contuiy.^ 

There  are  eight  in  number  of  tho  SoutheRxV  Sioux  tribes,  namely,  the 
Arkansas,  Osages,  Kansas,  lowas,  Missouries,  Otoes,  Omahas,  and  Puncahs. 
They  are  cuhivaters  and  hunters.  They  live  in  villages  a  part  of  the  year, 
and  are  abroad  upon  their  hunting-grounds  during  the  remainder.  Of  these 
tribes,  the  Osages  are  the  most  warlike  and  powerful.  All  of  the  Southern 
Sioux  tribes  are  upon  lands  watered  by  tho  Missouri  and  the  Pktte,  and  their 
tributaries. 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE    EXTREME    WESTERN    TRIBES. 

Within  a  few  years,  our  domain  has  been  widely  expanded,  and  in  our 
newly-acquired  possessions  on  the  borders  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
the  recently  organized  Territories  m  the  interior  of  the  continent,  are  numer- 
ous powerful  and  warlike  trib^,'  of  whom  little  is  known,  and  whose  history 

'  Page  260.  a  p^j.^  ,g, 

It  is  said  that  Madoo,  son  of  Prinee  Owen  Gwignedd,  snQed  from  Wales,  with  ton  ships  and 
three  hundred  men,  at  about  the  year  mo,  on  an  exploring  voyage,  and  never  returned.  Many 
learned  eonjeetarea  hare  been  ex^ireaaed,  and  among  them  the  belief  that  the  expedition  reached 
tbe  American  coatioent,  and  became  the  prt^enitora  of  the  Ifandana,  or  While  Indians,  of  our 
western  plains. 

*  The  whole  number  of  Indiana  within  the  present  limita  of  the  United  States,  in  1853  is 
reported  in  the  census  to  be  a  httie  more  tlian  400,000.  There  are  about  17,000  in  the  Sfafes  e^ 
wari  of  the  Mississippi,  principally  in  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Wiaconain ;  the  remainder,  con- 
aatu^  of  Cherokeea,  ChoctawB,  and  Semiaolea,  being  in  North  Carohna,  Mississippi,  and  Florida  The 
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has  no  connection  with  that  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  except  the  fact 
that  tliey  were  original  ououpants  of  the  soil,  and  that  some  of  them,  especially 
the  California  and  Oregon  Indians,  yet  [1856]  dispute  our  right  to  sovereignty. 
Of  these,  the  Comanches  and  Apaches  of  California  are  the  most  warlike.  The 
Pawnees  upon  the  Great  Plains  toward  the  Kooky  Mountams  are  very  numer- 
ous, but  not  so  warlike ;  and  the  Utahs,  among  the  Wasatch  and  neighboring 
ranges,  aro  strong  in  numbers.  Further  northward  and  westward  are  the 
Bla«kfeet,  Crow,  Snake,  Nezpercea,  and  Flathead  Indians,  and  smaller  clans, 
with  petty  chiefs,  whose  domains  stretch  away  towaid  the  Knistuncaux  and 
Esquimaux  on  the  extreme  north. 

These  tribes  are  rapidly  fading  in  the  light  of  modern  civilization,  and  are 
destined  to  total  annihilation.  The  scythe  of  human  progress  is  steadily  cut- 
tino-  its  swathes  over  all  tlieir  lands ;  and  the  timj  U  not  far  distant  when  the 
foot-prints  of  the  Indians  will  be  no  more  known  within  the  domain  of  our  Re- 
public. In  future  years,  the  dusky  son  of  an  exile,  coming  from  the  far-off 
borders  of  tlie  Slave  Lake,  will  be  gazed  at  in  tlio  straela  of  a  city  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellow  Stone,  with  as  much  wonder  as  the  Oneida  woman,  with  her  blue 
cloth  blanket  and  bead-work  merchandize  is  now  [1856]  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  So  the  Aboriginals  of  our  land  are  parsing  away,  and  even  now  they 
may  chant  in  sostow  : 

"We,  the  rightful  lords  of  yoro, 
Aro  tho  rightM  lords  no  more; 
like  tho  sUvor  mist,  we  foil, 
Ijke  the  red  leaves  on  the  gale — 
Fail,  like  sliadoivs,  when  tho  dawning 
"Warea  the  bright  fla^^  of  the  morning." 

J.  McLcLL.iN,  Jb. 

"  I  will  woep  for  a  season,  in  bitterness  fed, 
Foe  my  kindred  aro  gone  to  tho  bills  of  the  dead ; 
But  thejr  died  not  of  hunger,  or  lingering  decay— 
Tho  hand  of  Ibe  wliilo  man  hath  swept  them  away." 

IIesry  Kowe  Schoolcbafv. 


number  in  Minnesota  and  along  the  frontiers  of  the  Western  States  and  Texas  {most  of  them  emi- 
p'tmts  from  ilio  country  eastward  of  the  Mississippi),  is  estimated  at  110,000.  Those  on  the  Plains 
and  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  not  witliin  any  organiiKd  TeiTitory,  at  C3,000;  in  Texas,  at 
29,000  ;  in  New  Mexico,  at  43,000 ;  in  Calilomis,  at  100,000  ;  in  Utah,  at  12,000  ;  in  Or^on  and 
Washington  Territories,  at  23,000.  For  more  minute  accounts  of  the  Indians,  see  Heckewelder'a 
'■History  of  the  Indian  iJations;"  Schoolcraft's  "Al^c  Researehas;"  M'Kinney's  "  History  of  the 
Indian  Tribes;"  Drake's  "Book  of  the  Indiana;"  Oatlin's  "Lettera  and  Notes." 
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CHAPTER  I. 


SCANDINAVIAN   VOYAOBS    ASD    DISCOVERIES, 


.pcci.  O^B  of  the  most  intereatinT  of  the  un- 

solved problem?  of  history,  is  that  wliich  re- 
lates to  the  alleged  diacovery  of  America  by  mariners  of  north- 
em' Europe,  almost  five  hundred  years  before  Columbus  left 
PaIo3,  in  Spain,  to  accomplish  that  great  event.  The  tiles  and 
poetry  of  Iceland  abound  with  intimations  of  suah  discoveries'; 
and  records  of  early  voyages  from  Iceland  to  a  continent  south- 
westward  of  Greenland,  have  been  foand.  These,  and  the  re- 
aiilts  of  recent  investigations,  appear  to  prove,  by  the  strongest 
circumstantial  evidence,  that  the  New  England'  coast  was  vis- 
ited, and  that  settlements  thereon  were  attempted  by  Scandi- 
navian navigators, '  almost  five  centuries  before  the  great  Genoese 
undertook  his  first  voyage  in  quest  of  a  western  passage  to 
India. 

'  The  States  of  our  TJnioQ  eastward  of  ITew  York  are  loMectWsly  called  New  Engtand.    P.  74. 
*  The  ancients  called  the  territory  wliich  contains  modern  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Lapland, 
Iceland,  Finland,  etc,  by  the  genenj  n^ne  of  Scandinavia 
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The  navigators  of  northern  Europe  were  remarkable  for  their  boklnoas  and 
perseverance.  I'hej  discoYered  Iceland  in  the  jear  860,  and  coloiiiKed  it. 
In  890  they  colonized  Greenland,  and  planted  colonies  there  also.  There  waa 
traffic,  friendly  and  lucrative,  between  the  colonists  of  Iceland  and  Greenland, 
and  the  parent  Norwegians  and  Danes,  as  early  as  the  ye:ir  950,  and  no  mar- 
iners were  so  adventurous  as  these  Northmen.  In 
the  year  1002,  aecoiiiing  to  an  Icelandic  chronicle,  a 
Norwegian  vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  Lief,  sailed 
from  Iceland  for  Greenland.  A  gale  drove  the  voy- 
agers to  the  coast  of  Labrador.  They  explored  the 
shores  southward  to  the  region  of  a  genial  climata'. 
where  they  found  noble  forests  and  abundance  of 
grapes.  This,  it  is  supposed,  ivas  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.     Olher  voyages  to  the  new-found  laud  w6re 

afterward  made  by  the  adventurous  Scandinayians,  and  they  appear  to  have 
extended  their  explorations  as  far  as  Ehode  Island — perhaps  as  far  south  as 
Cape  May. 

It  is  furtlier  asserted  that  settlements  in  that  pleas- 
;nt  climate  were  attempted,  and  tliat  the  child  of  a  Scan- 
iiiav  m  mother  was  bom  upon  the  shore  of  Mount  Hope 
i>ay,  in  Rhode  Island.'  In  the  absence  of  actual  charts 
anu  maps,  to  fix  these  localities  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
of  course  they  must  be  subjects  of  conjecture  only,  for 
these  explorera  left  nO  traces  of  their  presence  here,  un- 
less it  shall  be  conceded  that  the  round  tower  at  New- 
port,^ about  the' origin  of  which  history  and  tradition  are 
silent,  was  built  by  the  Northmen. 

The  period  of  this  alleged  discovery  was  that  of  the  dirk  ages,  when  ig- 
norance brooded  over  Europe,  like  thick  night.  Information  of  these  loyigts 
seems  not  to  have  spread,  and  no  records  of  intercourse  with  1  wettem  conti- 
nent later  than  1120,  have  been  found.  The  great  discoicij,  if  made  wit>  foiv 
gotten,  or  remembered  only  in  dim  traditionary  tales  of  the  ixploits  of  the  old 
"  Sea-Kmgs"^  of  the  North.     For  centuries  afterward,  America  was  an  un- 


'  The  old  chronicle  referred  to  says  that  Gudrida,  wife  of  a  Scandimvian  navifptor  g'jvc  birth 
to  ft  child  in  America,  to  whom  she  gave  the  name  of  Snorns  j  and  it  la  further  a&scrtud  that  Ber- 
tel  Thorwaisden,  the  great  Danieh  sculptor,  was  a  desceiiduiit  of  this  early  white  American.  The 
records  of  these  voyages  were  compiled  by  Bishop  Thorlac):,  of  Iceland,  who  was  also  a  descendant 
of  Snorre. 

i  This  structure  is  of  unhewn  stone,  laid  in  mortar  ^lade  of  the  grarel  of  the  soil  around,  and 
oyster-shell  lime.  It  is  a  cylinder  resting  upon  eight  ro  ,nd  columns,  twenty-three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  twenty-four  feet  in  height  It  was  ori^n^y  covered  with  stucco.  It  seems  to  have  slood 
there  when  Che  whit«  people  first  visited  Rhode  IslaJid,  and  the  Narragaoset  Indians,  it  is  as- 
serted, had  no  tradition  of  its  origin.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  all  things  considered,  of  its  having 
been  constructed  by  those  northern  navigators,  who  made  attempts  at  settlement  iu  that  vicinity. 

s  This  name  waa  given  to  bold  adventurers  of  Sniway,  Swedeu,  and  Denmark,  who  rebelled 
against  Gorm  the  Old  of  Norway,  and  Harold  Fairhair  of  DenmaA,  their  conquerors,  fbrsook  their 
country,  settled  upon  the  islands  of  the  North  Sea,  aad  Greenland,  and  &om  thence  went  forth 
upon  piratical  expeditions,  even  as  Gtr  south  as  thi^  pl-^asant  coasts  of  France.  They  trafficked,  as 
well  as  plundered ;  and  finally  sweeping  over  Deuma.  '.  aud  Liereflany,  obtained  possession  of  some 
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known  region.  It  had  no  place  upon  maps,  unless  as  an  imaginary  island 
without  it  name,  nor  in  the  most  acute  geographical  theories  of  the  learned. 
When  Columbus  conceived  the  grand  idea,  of  reaching  Asia  by  sailing  westward, 
no  whisper  of  those  Scandinavian  voyages  was  heard  in  Europe. 


CHAPTER    I  L 

SPANISH    VOYAGES    AND    DISCOVERIES. 

The  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  distinguished  for  great  commer- 
cial activity.  Sluggish  Europe  was  just  awaking  from  its  slumber  of  centuries, 
and  maritime  discoveries  were  prosecuted  with  untiring  zeal  by  the  people 
inhabiting  the  great  south-western  peninsula  covered  by  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Erance.  The  incentives  to  make  these  discoveries  grew  out  of  the  political 
condition  of  Europe,  and  the  promises  of  gi-etit  commercial  oj^vantages.  The 
rich  commerce  of  the  Eaat  centered  in  Rome,  wh^n  tiiat  empire  overshad- 
owed the  known  world.  WTien  it  fell  into  fragments;  the  Italian  cities  con-- 
tinned  their  monopoly  of  the  rich  trade  of  the  Indies.  Provinces  which  had 
arisen  into  independent  kingdoms,  became  jealous  of  these  cities,  so  rapidly 
outstripping  them  in  power  and  opulence ;  and  Castile  and  Portugal,  in  par- 
ticular, engi^ed  in  efforts  to  open  a  direct  trade  with  the  East.  The  oeean  was 
the  only  highway  for  such  commerce,  toward  which  the  rivals  could  look  with 
a  hope  of  success.  The  errors  of  geographical  science  interposed  great  obsta- 
cles. Popular  belief  pictured  an  impassable  region  of  fire  beyond  Cape  Baja- 
dor,  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  bold  navigators,  under  the  auspices  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Portugal,  soon  penetrated  that  dreaded  latitude,  crossed  the  torrid 
zone,  and,  going  around  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  opened  a  pathway 
to  the  East,  through  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Portuguese  court  at  Lisbon  soon  became  a 
point  of  great  attraction  to  the  learned  and  adven- 
rurous.  Among  others  came  Christopher  Columbus, 
the  son  of  a  wool-carder  of  Genoa,  a  mariner  of 
great  experience  and  considerable  repute,  and  then 
in  the  prime  of  life.  In  person  he  was  tall  and 
commanding,  and,  in  manners,  exceedingly  winning 
and  grav,'efnl,  for  one  unaccustomed  to  tbe  polish  of 
courts,  or  the  higher  orders  in  society.  The  rudi- 
ments of  geometry,  which  he  had  learned   in  the 

of  the  best  portiona  of  GaiiL  They  finally  invaded  the  British  Islands,  and  placed  Canute  upon 
tlie  throne  of  Alfred.  It  waa  among  thesi  peopla  that  chivalry,  as  an  institution,  originated  ;  and 
back  lo  those  "Sea-Kings"  we  may  look  for  the  hardiest  elements  of  progress  among  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 
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uimeisity  of  Pa\n  had  been  for  years  working  out  a  magnificent  tlieory  in 
hia  mind    and  he  came  to  Lisbon  to  seek  an  opportunity  to  test  its  truth. 

Fortune  appeared  to  smile  beneficently  upon  Columbus,  during  his  early 
residence  in  Lisbon  He  soon  loved  and  married  the  daughter  of  Palestrello, 
a  deceased  navigator  of  eminence,  and  he  became  po^essed  of  nautical  papers 
of  great  value.  They  poured  new  light  upon  his  mind.  His  convictions 
respecting  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and  the  necessity  of  a  continent  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  to  balance  the  land  in  the  eastern  hemisphere ;  or  at  least  a 
nearer  approach  of  eastern  Asia  to  the  shores  of  western  Europe,  than  geo- 
graphical science  had  yet  revealed,  assumed  the  character  of  demonstrated 
realities.  He  was  disposed  to  credit  the  narratives  of  Plato  and  other  ancient 
writers,  respecting  the  existence  of  a  continent  beyond  the  glorious,  but  long- 
lost,  island  of  Atlantis,  in  the  waste  of  waters  westwai'd  of  Europe.  He  was 
convinced  that  Asia  could  be  reached  much  sooner  by  sailing  westward,  than 
by  going  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.'  He  baaed  his  whole  theory  upon 
the  fundamental  belief  that  the  earth  was  a  terra^^ueous  globe,  which  might  be 
traveled  round  from  east  to  west,  and  that  men  stood  foot  to  foot  at  opposite 
pointe.  This,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  seventy  years  befoi-e  Copernicus 
announced  his  theory  of  the  form  and  motion  of  the  planets  [1543],  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  [1633]  before  Galileo  was  compelled,  before  the 
court  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  to  renounce  his  belief  in  the  diurnal  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth. 

A  deep  religious  sentiment  imbued  the  whole  being  of  Columbus,  and  he 
became  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  were- people  beyond  the 
waste  of  waters  westward,  unto  whom  he  was  commissioned  by  heaven  to 
carry  the  Gospel'  With  tlie  lofty  aspirations  which  his  theory  and  his  faith 
gave  him,  he  prosecuted  his  plans  with  great  ardor.  He  made  a  voyage  to 
Iceland,  and  sailed  a  hundred  leagues  beyond,  to  the  ice-fields  of  the  polar  cir- 
cle. He  probably  heard,  there,  vague  ti-aditions  of  early  voyages  to  a  western 
continent,'  which  gave  strength  to  his  oivn  convictions ;  and  on  his  return,  he 
laid  his  plans  first  before  his  countrymen,  the  Genoese  (who  rejected  them), 
and  then  before  the  monarchs  of  England'  and  Portugal. 

The  Portuguese  monarch  appeared  to  comprehend  the  grand  idea  of  Colum- 
bus, but  it  was  too  lofty  for  the  conceptions  of  hia  council  and  the  pedantic 
wise  men  of  Lisbon.  For  a  long  time  Columbus  was  annoyed  by  dekys  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whoso  judgment  the  king  deferred;  and  attempts  were  meanly 
and  clandestinely  miide  to  get  from  Columbus  the  information  which  he  pos- 
sessed. While  awaiting  a  decision,  his  wife  died.  The  last  link  that  bound 
him  to  Portugal  was  broken,  and,  taking  hia  little  son  Diego  by  the  hand,  he 

1  Tliia  point  was  first  discovered  by  Diaz,  a  Portugasse  navig^itor,  wlio  named  it  Stormy  Cape. 
But  King  John,  bolieving  it  to  be  tbat  remote  extremity  of  Africa  30  long  aougln,  named  it  Oipe 
of  Good  Hope.    Vasco  do  Gama  passed  it  in  1497,  and  mads  liis  way  to  the  East  ladies  beyond. 

2  His  name  was  Bui^stive  of  a  mission,  Christo  or  Christ,  and  Colombo,  a  pigeon— carrier- 
pi"Wn  By  this  combination  of  significant  words  in  his  name,  he  believed  himself  to  be  a  Christ, 
or'Gospsl-bearer,  to  the  heathen,  and  lie  olten  signed  Ms  n f hri=t^F-no,.=  n-  e^h^■d.^,^,■rar 

i  Page  34. 
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departed  on  foot  to  lay  hia  propoaition  before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella/  the 
monarcha  of  Spain — occupants  of  the  united  thrones  of  Arragon  and  Castile. 

Very  poor,  and  greatly  dispirited,  Colmnbus  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the 
monastery  of  Kabida,  near  the  little  port  from  whence  he  afterward  sailed,  and 
begged  food  and  shelter  for  liimself  and  child.  The  good  Father  Marchena 
received  him  kindly,  entered  warmly  into  hia  plans,  and  was  of  essential  service 
to  him  afterward.  Through  him  Columbus  obtained  access  to  the  court:  but 
the  war  with  the  Moors,  then  raging,  delayed  an  opportunity  for  an  audience 
with  the  monarchs  for  a  long  time.  Yet  he  was  not  idle.  He  employed  him- 
self in  the  alternate  pursuits  of  science,  and  engagements  in  some  of  tlie  military 
campaigns.  He  was  continually  treated  with  great  deference  by  the  court  and 
nobility,  and  at  length  his  importunities  were  heeded.  A  council  of  the  learned 
men  of  the  nation  was  convened  at  Salamanca,  to  consider  hia  plans  and  propo- 
sitions." The  majority  pronounced  his  scheme  vain  and  impracticable,  and 
unwortjiy  of  the  support  of  the  government.  But  a  minority  of  the  council, 
wiser  than  the  rest,  did  not  act^uiesce  in  this  decision,  and,  with  Cardinal  Men- 
doza  and  other  officers  of  government,  they  encouraged  the  navigator  by  prom- 
ises of  their  continual  support.  But  he  became  disgusted  by  procrastination, 
and  abandoning  the  hope  of  royal  aid,  he  applied  to  two  wealthy  dukes  for 
assistance,  They  refused,  and  he  lefi  with  a  determination  to  lay  his  plans  before 
the  King  of  France. 

Columbus  had  been  encouraged  by  Father  Mar- 
chena (who  had  been  Isabella's  confessor),'  and  through 
his  intercession,  the  navigator  was  recalled  before  he 
had  entered  France.  He  sought  and  obtained  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  queen.  To  her  he  revealed 
all  his  plans ;  told  her  of  the  immense  treasures  that 
lay  hidden  in  that  far  distant  India'  which  might  be 
easily  reached  by  a  shorter  way,  and  pleaded  eloquently 
for  aid  in  his  pious  design  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen  of  unknown  lands.  The  last  appeal  aroused 
ISABELLA.  the  religious  zeal  of  Isabella,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the 

Crusaders,'  she  dismissed  Columbua  with  the  assurance 

'  Isabella  waa  a  aster  of  tlio  profligate  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Ciatilo  and  Leon  Shn  n  aii  a  pioua, 
virtuons,  and  high-minded  woman,  then  almost  a  phenomenon  in  courts.  She  was  of  middle  sae 
and  well  formed,  with  a  fiiir  complexion,  aubwn  hair,  and  clear  blue  eyes. 

s  See  the  picture  at  the  head  of  tiiia  cliapter.  The  Council  waa  composed  of  the  profe=sors  of 
the  univer^ty,  various  dignitaiiea  of  the  Church,  and  learned  fnara  They  were  nejrlj  all  preju 
diced  ^;ainst  the  poor  navigalori  and  he  soon  discovered  that  ignonnce  and  bigotry  would  defeat 
hia  purposes, 

8  JUl  Boman  Catholics  are  obliged  tfl  confess  their  dns  to  a  prie=t  Rich  and  titled  persona 
often  had  a  priest  confessor  for  tbomselves  and  tlieir  families  eirUusiv  eli 

*  Marco  Polo  and  other  traTelers  had  related  wonderful  stones  of  the  beantr  and  nealth 
of  a  country  Tjeyond  the  limits  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  liad  thus  inflamed  thi.  inn  p  and 
ambition  of  the  rich  and  powerful  The  country  was  called  Zipangt,  and  ato  Catliay  It  included 
OMna  and  adjacent  ialanda. 

fi  About  700  years  ago,  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  fitted  out  csp^tiona  to  conquer 

istine,  with  the  avowed  object  of  rescuing  the  sepuloher  of  Je=us,  at  Jer  ivilem  Irom  the  Innda 

le  Turks.    These  were  called  cntsades — holy  «ws.    The  lives  ot  tivo  millions  of  people  were 
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that  he  should  have  her  aid  in  fitting  out  an  expiorin-  expe<lition,  even  ii  it  should 
require  the  pawning  of  her  crown  jewels  to  ohtiiin  the  money.  Aud  l*ibel  In  was 
faithful  to  her  promise.  Shefitt*sl  out  two  caravels  (liglit  co:isting  ship;),  and 
Columhus,  hy  the  aid  of  friends,  equipped  a  third  and  brger  one.  With  tLis  little 
fleet,  bearing  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  he  left  Palos,  on  the  Tinto  liiver, 
in  Andalusia,  on  Friday,  the  3d  of  August,  1492,  to  explore  the  stormy  Atlantic.' 
Columbus  started  on  that  perilous  voyage  without  a  reliable  chart  for  his 
guidance,  and  no  director  in  his  course  but  the  sun  and  stars,  and  the  imperfect 
mariner's  compass,  then  used  only  by  a  few  in  navigating  the  pleasant  seaa  of 
the  Old  World.  After  various  delays  at  the  Canary  Islands,  they  left  them  in 
the  dim  distance  behind,  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of  September.  The  broad  At- 
lantic, mysterious  and  unknown,  was  before  them.  A  voyage  of  great  trial  for 
the  navigator  was  now  feirly  entered  upon.  His  theory  taught  him  to  believe 
that  he  would  reach  Asia  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  But  weeks  wore  away ; 
the  needle'  became  unfaithful;    alann  and  discontent  prevailed,  and  several 

times  his  followers  were  on  the  point  of  compelling  him  to  turn  back. 

One  pleasant  evening  (the  11th  of  October),  the  perfumes  of  flowers  came 

upon  the  night  breeze,  as  tokens  of  approach  to  land.     The  vesper  hymn  to  the 

Virgin  was  sung,  and  Columbus,  after  recounting  the  blessings  of  God  thus  far 

manifested  in  the  voyage,  as^uied  the  crews  thit  he  confidently  expected  to  see 

land  in  the  morning.     \et  they  hesitated  to  beli'"%o  for  twice  bcfoi^  tlay  had 

been  mocked  by  other  indications  of  1  md 

being  near.'     On  the  high  poop  of  his 

vessel  the  great  navigttoi  sat  ^  itthin;^ 

until  midnight,  when  he  siw  the  glim 

mer  of  moving  lights  upon  the  \eigeo 

the  horizon.     He  called  othtr,  to  cot        \)i^^     'W^JM  1^''  "^K  "^^ 

firm  his  vision,  for  he  i\i3  fiirful  of 

mistake.     They,  too   perc  nt-d  blazing 

torches,  and  at  dawn  tlie  n"Nt  inoininj, 

their  delighted  eyes  <^w  gie  n  forests 

stretching  along  the  hoiizon     and    i 

theyapproached,  they  were  greeted  by  the  songs  of  bir  la  and  th    rauimur  of 

human  voices. 

1  Columbus  was  appointed  high-admiral  of  all  seas  which  ha  miftlit  discover,  witii  llie  nttcwlant 
lionors.  AJso  viceroy  of  all  lands  discovered.  He  was  to  have  onc-tenUi  of  all  protlta  of  tho  fir^ 
voTaee,  and  by  contributing  an  eighth  of  the  expense  of  future  YOyages,  was  to  iiave  an  e^M"  « 
all  tte  profits.  Allhough  Isabella  paid  the  whole  expense,  the  contract  was  signed,  also,  by  her 
husband. 


Amalfi,  about  1302.  The  Chinese  claim  to  have  possessed  a  knowledge  oi  it  more  tnaaiioo  yean 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  needle  was  supposed  to  pomt  tow^ird  the  norUi  star  at  aU  tim^ 
There  is  a  continual  varia«on  from  this  lino,  now  easily  calculated,  but  unknown  until  discovered 
by  Columbus.     It  perplexed,  but  did  "not  dismay  him.  ^     ,     t,-^    e        j  „„^  ,™. 

*  *  They  bad  seerbirds,  but  they  proved  to  be  the  petrel,  an  ocean  fowl.  Bits  of  wood  and  sea^ 
weeds  had  also  been  seel  Those'  had  undoubtodly  been  seen  on  the  outer  T'"f=  "ft^e  QiJf 
S^m,  north-east  cf  the  Bahamas,  where,  according  to  Lieutenant  Maury  [Physical  G«™hy  of 
thTsea],  there  may  always  be  found  a  drift  of  sea-weed,  and  sometimes  gbjeota  that  have  floated, 
from  the  land. 
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ArrayetJ  in  scarlet,  and  T>earing  his  sword  in  one  hand, 
(uid  Uie  banner  of  the  expedition  in  tlic  otlier,  Columba^ 
landed,  with  his  followers,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  gorgeous 
scenerj  and  the  incense  of  myriads  of  flowei^s,  they  all  Icnelt 
down  and  ehaunted  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  God.  The 
natives  had  gathered  in  wonder  and  awe,  in  the  grove  near 
by,  regirding  the  Europeans  as  childi-en  of  their  great 
deity,  the  Sun.'  Littlo  did  they  comprehend  the  fetal  signif- 
icance to  them,  of  tlio  act  of  Columbus,  when,  rising  from 
the  ground,  he  displayed  the  royal  standard,  drew  his  sword, 
set  up  a  rude  cross  upon  the  spot  where  he  landed,  and  took 
formal  possession  of  the  beautiful  country  in  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella."  The  land  first  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus ■was  one  of  the  Bahamas,  called  by  the  natives  (iuana- 
hama,  but  since  named  by  the  Enghsh,  Cat  Island.  The 
navigator  named  it  San  Salvador  (Holy  Saviour)  ;  and  believing  it  to  be  near 
the  coast  of  further  India,  he  called  the  natives  Indians.  This  name  was  after- 
ward applied  to  all  the  natives  of  the  adjacent  continent,'  and  ii  still  retained. 

The  triumph  of  Columbus  was  now  complete.  After  spending  some  time 
in  examining  tbo  island,  becooung  acquainted  with  the  simple  habits  of  tlie 
natives,  and  unsucceasfnlly  searching  for  "the  gold,  and  pearls,  and  spices  of 
Zipangi,'"  he  sailed  sonthwird  and  discovered  several  other  small  islands.  He 
finally  diseoT  red  Cuba  an  1  bt  Dom  ngo  where  he  was  told  of  immense  gold- 
hearing  rcg  ons  n  the  nt  i  o  Imj  sed  with  the  belief  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  O  A  of  the  anc  nta  he  t  imed  to  Spain,  where  he  amved  in 
March,  149t>  He  was  rece  ved  w  tl  get  honors,'  but  considerations  of  State 
policy  induce  1  tl  0  Sj  i  h  gover  n  nt  to  conceal  the' importance  of  his  dis- 
covery from  other  nat  ons  Tl  s  p  1  y  and  the  jealousy  which  the  sudden 
elevation  of  a  fore  gner  nsp  el  th  '■5 piniarda,  deprived  him  of  the  honor 
of  having  1  e  ^  ^\  orll  c.  llel  bv  h  n  me.  Amerieus  Vespucius,"  a  Flor- 
entine, unfairly  won  tho  prize.    In  company  with  Ojeda,  a  companion  of  Golum- 


'  AlnKst  an  the  natives  of  tlie  torrid  sone  of  America 
deity.  Tiie  great  temples  of  the  sun  in  Mexico  and  Peru  w 
hires  of  the  Americans,  when  Europeans  came. 

'  It  waa  a  common  practice  tlieo,  aa  now,  for  the  diaooverer  of  new  lands  to  erect  some  monu- 
ment, and  to  proclaim  tbe  title  of  his  sovereign  to  the  torricories  so  discovered.  The  banner  of  the 
expedition,  Ixime  on  shore  by  Columbus,  was  a  white  one,  witli  a  greeu  wxias.  Over  the  initials 
F.  and  T.  (Ferdinand  and  Tsabulla)  were  golden  murd  crowns. 

'  Chapter  I,  page  9.  •  Note  4,  page  38. 

'  Columbus  carried  hack  with  him  several  of  tho  nativea,  and  a  variety  of  the  auimals,  birds, 
and  plants  of  the  New  World.  Tliey  cxeited  the  greatest  astonishment.  His  journey  from  Paloa 
to  Barcelona,  to  meet  the  sovereigns,  waa  like  the  march  of  a  king.  His  reception  was  still  more 
ra^»iScent  Tlie  throne  of  the  monareh  was  placed  in  a  pubUo  square,  and  tbe  great  of  the  kii^ 
dom  were  there  to  do  homage  to  the  navigator.  The  highest  lionors  wore  bestowed  upon  Oolum. 
bna;  and  the  aovereigna  granted  him  a  coat  of  ajTns  b«iring  royal  devices,  and  the  motto,  "To 
Castile  and  Leon  Columbus  gave  a  new  world." 

'  See  the  protrait  of  Vespuciua  at  tlie  head  of  this  Chapter.  The  Itahana  spell  his  name  Amer- 
igo Vespucci  [Am-e-ree-go  Ves-pute-se].  He  died  while  in  the  aervioe  of  tho  kmg  of  Spain,  in 
1614.  He  had  made  several  voyages  to  South  America,  and  ozplored  tiie  eastern  coast  as  far 
southwaM  ae  the  harbor  of  Bio  Janeiro. 
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bus  during  his  first  voyage,  Americus  visited  tiie  "West  Indies,  and  discovered 
and  explored  tbe  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  north  of  the  Oronoeo,  in 
1499.  In  1504,  he  published  a  glowing  account  of  the  lands  he  had  visited,' 
and  that  being  the  first  formal  announcement  to  the  world  of  the  great  discov- 
ery, and  as  he  claimed  to  have  first  set  foot  upon  the  Continent  of  tlie  West, 
it  was  called  America,  in  honor  of  the  Tlorcntine.  This  claim  was  not 
founded  on  truth,  for  Columbus  had  anticipated  him ;  and  two  years  earlier, 
Cabot,  in  command  of  an  expedition  from  England,  discovered  Labrador,  New- 
foundland, and  portions  of  the  New  England  coast. 

Columbus  made  three  other  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,'  established  settle- 
ments, and  in  August,  1498,  he  discovered  the  continent  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oronoeo.  This,  tw,  he  supposed  to  be  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  he 
hved  and  died  in  ignorance  of  the  real  grandeur  of  his  discoveries.  Before 
departing  on  his  third  voyage,  he  was  appointed  Viceroy  and  High  Admiral  of 
the  New  World.  During  his  absence,  jealous  and  unscrupulous  men  poisoned 
the  minds  of  the  king  and  queen  with  false  statements  concerning  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Columbus,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  Spain  in  chains.  The  navigator 
was  guilty  of  serious  wrongs,  but 'not  against  his  sovereign.  He  made  slaves 
of  the  natives,  and  this  offended  the  conscientious  Isabella.  But  she  was  soon 
undeceived  concerning  his  alleged  political  crimes,  and  he  was  allowed  to  depart 
on  a  fourth  voyage.  When  ho  returned,  the  queen  waa  dead,  his  enemies  were 
in  power,  and  he  who  had  shed  such  luster  upon  the  Spanish  name,  and  added  a 
new  hemisphere  to  the  Spanish  realm,  was  allowed  to  sink  into  the  grave  in 
obscurity  and  neglect.  He  died  at  Valladolid  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506. 
His  body  was  buried  in  a  convent,  from  whence  it  waa  afterward  carried  to  St. 
Domingo,  and  subsequently  to  Havana,  in  Cuba,  where  it  now  remains. 

It  was  an  unlucky  hour  for  the  nations  of  the  New  World  when  the  eyes  of 
Europeans  were  first  opened  upon  it'  The  larger  islands  of  the  West  India 
group  were  soon  colonized  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  peaceful,  friendly,  gen- 
tle, and  happy  natives,  were  speedily  reduced  to  slavery.  Their  Paradise  waa 
made  a  Pandemoniujn  for  them.  Bending  beneath  the  weight  of  Spanish 
cruelty  and  wrong,  they  soon  sunk  into  degradation.  The  women  were  com- 
pelled to  intermarry  with  their  oppressors,  and  from  this  union  came  many  of 
the  present  race  of  Creoles,  who  fonn  the  numerical  strength  of  Cuba  and  other 
West  India  Islands. 

The  wonderful  stories  of  gold-bearing  regions,  told  by  the  natives,  and  ex- 
aggerated by  the  adventurers,  inflamed  the  avarice  and  cupidity  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  exploring  voyages  from  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  and  Porto  Rico,  were 
undertaken.  The  eastern  coast  of  Yucatan  was  discovered  in  1506 ;  and 
in  1510,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  with  a  colony,  settled  upon  the  Isthmus 

'  First  in  a  letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Medid,  and  then  [1507]  in  ft  volume,  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine.  These  publicatjona  rcreoled  what  the  Spanish  doremment  wished  to  conceal.  Nolo  4. 
p^e  41, 

'  In  his  second  vo3'aBe  [1493],  Colnmbus  took  with  him  several  horses,  a  bull,  and  some  cows. 
These  were  the  Srst  animals  of  the  kind  taken  from  Europe  to  America. 
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of  Darien.  This  was  the  first  colony  planted  on  the  continent  of  America. 
;  the  Isthmus  in  search  of  gold  in  1513,  Balhoa  saw  the  Pacific 
Ocean  m  a  southerly  direutjon  from  the  top  of  a  hir;li 
mountain,  and  lie  called  it  the  "  South  Sea,"  In  fUil 
costume,  and  bearing  the  Spanish  flag,  he  entered  its 
waters  and  took  posfsession  of  the  "'seas,  lands,"  et«.,  '-of 
the  South,"  in  the  name  of  his  &overeign. 

In  the  year  1512  Florida  was  discovered  by  Juan  Ponce 
de  Leon,  an  old  visionary,  who  had  been  governor  of 
Porto  Rico.  AVith  three  ships  he  sailed  for  the  Bahamas 
in  search  of  a  fountain  which  unlettered  natives  and 
wise  men  of  Spain  believed  to  exist  there,  and  whose 
waters  possessed  the  quality  of  restoring  old  age  to  the 
bloom  of  youth,  and  of  making  the  recipient  immortal. 
It  was  on  Easter  Sunday,'  March  27,  1512,  the  Pasquas  de  Flores-'  of  the 
Spaniards,  when  the  adventurer  approached  the  shores  of  the  great  southern 
peninsula  of  the  United  States  and  landed  near  the  site  of  St.  Augustine.'  The 
forests  and  the  green  banks  were  laden  with  flowers ;  and  when,  soon  after 
landing.  Ponce  de  Leon  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  sov- 
ereign, this  fact  and  the  holy  day  were  regarded,  and  he  called  the  beautiful 
domain,  Florida.  He  continued  hia  searches  for  the  Fountain  of  Youth  all 
along  the  coast  of  the  newly-discovered  country,  and  among  the  Tortugas  (Tor- 
toise) Islands,  a  hundred  miles  from  ita  southern  cape,  but  without  success ; 
and  he  returned  to  Porto  Rico,  an  older  if  not  a  wiser  man.  He  soon  aftenrard 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  remained  several  years. 

While  Ponce  de  Leon  was  absent  in  Europe,  some  wealthy  owners  of  plant- 
ations and  mines  in  St.  Domingo,  -sent  Lucas  Vasquez  d'Ayllon,  one  of  their 
number,  with  two  vessels,  to  seize  natives  of  the  Bermudas,  and  bring  them 
home  for  laborers.  It  was  an  unholy  mission,  and  Grod's  displeasure  was  made 
manifest.  A  storm  drove  the  voyagers  into  St.  Helen's  Sound,  on  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina,  and  after  much  tribulation,  they  anchored  [1520]  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Comhahee  River.  The  natives  were  kind  and  generous ;  and,  judging 
their  visitors  by  their  own  simple  standard  of  honor,  they  unsuspectingly  went 
upon  the  ship  in  crowds,  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  While  below,  the  hatches 
were  closed,  the  sails  were  immediately  spread,  and  those  free  chihiren  of  the 
forest  were  borne  away  to  work  aa  bond-slaves  in  the  mines  of  St,  Domingo. 
But  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  did  not  accomplish  their  designs.  One  of 
the  vessels  was  destroyed  by  a  stoi'm ;  and  almost  every  prisoner  in  the  other 
refused  to  take  food,  and  died.  The  fruit  of  this  perfidy  was  a  feeling  of  hos- 
tility to  white  people,  which  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Mobilian 
tribes,'  and  was  a  source  of  much  trouble  afterward. 


1  This  little  picture  givea  a  correct  representation  of  thoaa  armed  Spaniards  wlio  attempted  coq- 
tjueata  in  thS  New  World.    Balboa's  fellow-adventurers  became  jealous  of  his  fame,  and  oo  flieir 
'     was  put  ti)  i^ath  by  the  Governor  of  Dariea,  in  1517. 

_,  n  which  in  commeraorated  in  the  Christian  Church  the  reaurrcction  of  Jeaus  Christ. 
'  Feast  of  flowerg.  •  Page  Bl.  '  Chapter  Till.,  puga  29. 
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Ponce  de  Leon  returned  to  the  West  Indies  soon  after  D'Ajllon's  voyage, 
hearing  the  commission  of  Governor  of  Florida,  with  instructions  to  pkiit  settle- 
ments there.  In  his  attempts  to  do  so,  the  angry  natives,  who  had  heard  of  the 
treachery  of  the  Spaniards,  attacked  him  fiirioualy.  He  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  almost  all  of  his  followers  were  killed.  D' Aylion  was  then  appointed  governor 
of  the  country  which  ho  had  discovered  and  named  Chicora.  He  went  thither 
to  conquer  it,  and  was  received  with  apparent  friendship  by  the  natives  on  the 
banks  of  the  Combahee,'  near  the  spot  where  his  great  crimo  of  man-stealing 
baA  been  perpetrated.  Many  of  his  men  were  induced  to  visit  a  village  in  the 
interior,  when  the  natives  practiced  the  lesson  of  treachery  which  D'Ayllon  had 
taught  them,  and  massacred  the  whole  party.  The  commander  hhnself  was 
attacked  upon  hia  own  ship,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  escaped.  He  died 
of  his  wounds  at  St.  Domingo. 

Another  important  discovery  was  made  in  1517,  by  Francisco  Fernandez 
de  Cordova,  who  commanded  an  expedition  from  Cuba :  the  rich  and  populous 
domain  of  Mexico  was  revealed  to  the  avaricious  Spaniards.  Cordova's  report 
of  a  people  half  civilized,  and  possessing  treasures  in  cities,  awakened  the  keen- 
est cupidity  of  his  countrymen ;  and  the  following  year  Velasquez,  the  governor 
of  Cuba,  sent  another  expedition  to  Mexico,  under  Juan  de  Grijalva.  That 
captain  returned  with  much  treasure,  obtained  by  trafficking  with  the  Mex- 
icans. The  avarice,  cupidity,  and  ambition  of  Velasquez  were  powerfully 
aroused,  and  he  determined  to  conquer  the  Mexicans,  and  possess  himself 
of  their  sources  of  wealth.  An  expedition,  consisting  of  eleven  vessels,  and 
more  than  six  hundred  armed  men,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Fernando 
Cortez,  a  brave  but  treacherous  and  cruel  leader.  He  landed  first  at  Tobasco, 
and  then  at  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,'  near  Vera  Cruz  [April  12,  1519],  where  he 
received  a  friendly  deputation  from  Montezuma,  the  emperor  of  the  nation.' 
By  fiilsehood  and  duplicity,  Cortez  and  his  armed  companions  were  allowed  to 
march  to  Mexico,  the  capital.  By  stratagem  and  boldness,  and  the  aid  of 
native  tribes  who  were  hostile  to  the  Mexican  dynasty,  Cortez'  succeeded,  atler 
many  bloody  contests  during  almost  two  years,  in  subduing  the  people.  The 
city  of  Mexico  surrendered  to  him  on  the  23d  of  August,  1521,  and  the  vast 
and  populous  empire  of  Montezuma  became  a  Spanish  province. 

Florida  continued  to  command  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards,  in  whose 
minds  floated  magnificent  dreams  of  immense  wealth  in  cities  and  mines  witliin 
its  tleep  forests ;  and  seven  years  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico  [1528],  Pamphilo 

I  D'Ayllon  nmued  this  river,  Jordan,  for  he  regnrded  the  country  as  tlie  new  Land  of  Promise. 

'  PrmouDced  San-whahn-da-Ooloo-ah. 

'  The  Mexicans  at  that  time  were  making  rapid  advances  in  the  marcli  of  dviliaatjon.  They 
were  acquaintfid  with  many  of  the  useful  arts  of  enlightened  nations,  and  appear  to  have  been  aa 
far  advanced  in  science,  Jaw,  religion,  and  domestic  and  pnblic  social  oi^auiialion,  as  were  the 
Komana  at  the  close  of  the  RepubUc 

*  Korn  at  Ifedellon,  in  Ifetramadnra,  Spfuu,  in  1485.  He  went  to  St.  Domingo  in  1504,  and 
in  1511  accompanied  Velasquez  to  Cuba,  He  committed  many  horrid  crimes  in  Mexico.  Yet  he 
bad  the  good  ibrtune,  unlike  the  more  noble  Columbus,  to  ret^n  the  favor  of  the  Spsnish  monarch 
until  his  deatli.  When,  on  hia  return  to  Spain,  he  ui^ed  an  audience  with  the  emperor,  and  was 
adted  who  lie  was,  the  bold  adventurer  replied,  "  I  am  the  man  who  has  given  you  more  provinoea 
than  your  Mher  left  you  Iwvna."     He  died  in  Estnuoaduia,  in  1BB4,  at  the  age  of  69  jeara. 
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de  Narvaez  having  been  appoJnted  governor  of  that  region,  went  from  Cuba, 
with  three  hundred  men,'  to  conquer  it.  Hoping  to  find  a  wealthy  empire, 
like  Mexico,  ho  penetrated  the  unknown  interior  as  far  as  the  southern  borders 
of  Georgia.  Instead  of  cities  filleti  with  treasures,  he  found  villages  of  huts, 
and  the  monarch  of  the  country  living  in  a  wigwam.'  Disappointed,  and  con- 
tinually annoyed  by  hostile  savages,  who  had  heard  of  the  treachery  at  the  Com- 
bahee,'  he  turned  souUiward,  and  reaching  the  shores  of  Apallachee  Bay,  near 
St.  Marks,  he  constructed  rude  boats  and  embarked  for  Cuba.  The  commander 
and  most  of  his  followers  perished  ;  only  four  escaped,  and  these  wandered  from 
tribe  to  tribe  for  several  years  before  reaching  a  Spanish  settlement  in  Mexico. 
Yet  the  misfortunes  of  Narvaez  did  not  suppress  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and 
Florida  (the  name  then  applied  to  all  North  America)  was  sbll  regarded  by 
the  Spaniards  as  the  new  Land  of  Promise.  All  believed  that  in  the  vast 
interior  were  mines  as  rich,  and  people  as  wealthy  as  those  of  Mexico  and  Yu- 
catan. Among  the  most  sanguine  of  the  possessors  of  such 
an  opinion,  was  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  a  brave  and  wealthy 
cavalier,  who  had  gained  riches  and  military  honors,  vi-ith 
PizaiTo,  in  Peru.'  He  obtained  permission  of  the  Spanfeb 
r  to  conquer  Florida  at  his  own  expense,  and  for  that 
purpose,  was  appointed  governor  of -Cuba,  and  also  of  Flor- 
ida. With  ten  vessels  and  sis  hundred  men,  all  chid  in 
■,  he  sailed  for  the  New  World  early  in  1539.  Leav- 
UB  SOTO.  ing  his  wife  to  govern  Cuba,  he  proceeded  to  Florida,  and 

on  the  lOtb  of  June  landed  on  the  shores  of  Tampa  Bay. 
He  then  sent  most  of  his  vessels  back,  and  mode  his  way,  among  hostile  sav- 
ages, toward  the  interior  of  tho  fancied  land  of  gold.''  He  wintered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Flint  River,  in  Georgia,  and  in  the  spring  crossed  the  Appal- 
lachian  Mountains,  and  penetrated  the  beautiful  country  of  the  Cherokees.' 

This,  all  things  considered,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  expeditions  on 
record.  For  several  months,  De  Soto  and  his  followers  wandered  over  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  Alabama,  in  vain  searches  for  treasure,  fighting  the  fierce  Mo- 
bilian  tribes,'  and  becoming  continually  diminished  in  number  by  battle  and 
disease.  They  passed  the  winter  of  1541  on  the  banks  of  the  Yazoo  Biver,  in 
the  land  of  die  Chickasaws.*  In  May  of  that  year,  they  discovered  and  crossed 
the  Mississippi  River,  probably  not  far  below  Memphis ;  and  there,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  almost  twenty  thousand  Indians,  De  Soto  erected  a  cross  made  of  a 
huge  pine  tree,  and  around  it  imposing  religious  ceremonies  were  performed. 

'  They  took  with  them  about  forty  liorses,  the  first  ever  landed  upon  the  eoil  of  the  present 
United  States.    These  all  perished  by  starvation,  or  the  weapooB  of  the  Indians. 

'  Page  13.  '  Page  42. 

'  PizaiTOWBSa  follower  of  Balboa.  He  discovered  Peru  in  1534.  and  in  connecOoo  with  Al- 
m^ro  and  Lueqne,  he  conquered  it  in  1532,  after  much  bloodshed.  Ho  was  bom,  out  of  wedlock, 
in  EBtramadura,  Spain,  in  1475.  He  eould  neither  read  nor  write,  but  seemed  eminently  fitted  for 
the  Held  of  effort  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  quarreled  with  Almagro,  dvil  war  ensued,  and  ho 
was  murdered  at  Lima,  in  Peru,  ia  1541. 

s  De  Soto  had  a  large  number  of  horses.  Ha  also  landed  some  swine.  These  rapidly  increased 
in  the  forests.    They  were  the  first  of  their  spedes  seen  in  America. 

«  Page  27,  '  Chapter  VIU.,  p.  29.  »  Page  30, 
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To  De  Soto  belongs  the  honor  of  first  discovering  that  mighty  river  of  our  wide 
continent.  After  resting  two  days,  the  adventurers  went  up  the  western  shore 
of  the  Mississippi  as  fur  aa  New  Madrid.  The  ensuing  summer  and  winter 
were  spent  by  them  in  the  wilderness  watered  by  the  Arkansas  and  its  tnbuta- 
ries,  and  in  the  spring  of  1542  they  returned  to  the  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wachita,  where  De  Soto  sickened  and  died,  after  appointing  his  succes- 
sor.' In  these  painful  and  perilous  joarneyings,  they  had  marched  full  three 
thousand  miles. 

The  death  of  their  leader  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  followers  of  De  Soto. 
They  were  now  reduced  to  half  their  original  number;  and,  abandoning  ail 
hopes  of  finding  gold,  or  a  wealthy  people,  tliey  sought  for  Spanish  settlements 
in  Mexico.  For  many  months  they  wandered  over  the  prairies,  and  among  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Ked  River,  as  far  as  the  land  of  tlie  Comanches,"  when 
impassable  mountain  ranges  compelled  them  to  retrace  their  steps  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. At  a  little  below  Natchez  they  remained  until  the  following  July 
[1543],  engaged  in  constructing  several  large  boats,  in  which  they  embarked. 
Reacliing  the'Culf  of  Mexico,  they  crept  cautiously  along  its  coast;  and,  on  the 
20th  of  September,  the  little  remnant  of  De  Soto's  proud  army,  half  naked  and 
starvinn-,  an-ived  at  a  Spanish  settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the  Panuco,  thirty 
miles  north  of  Tainpico."  This  was  the  last  attempt  of  the  Spanish  cotempo- 
raries  of  Columbus  to  explore,  or  to  make  settlements  within  the  present  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  English'  in  the 
same  field.  They  were  impelled  by  no  higher  motive  than  the  acquisition  of 
gold,  and  treachery  and  violence  were  the  instruments  employed  to  obtain  it. 
They  were  not  worthy  to  possess  the  magnificent  country  which  they  coveted 
only  for  its  supposed  wealth  in  precious  metals ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  others, 
who  came  afterward,  with  loftier  aims,  better  hearts,  and  stronger  hands,  to 
cultivate  the  soil,  and  to  establish  an  empire  founded  upon  truth  and  justice. 
The  Spaniards  did  finally  become  possessors  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Con- 
tinent; and  to  this  day  the  curse  of  moral,  religious,  and  political  despotism 
rests  upon  those  regions. 


CHAPTEK    III. 

ENGLISH    AND    FRENCH    DISCOVERIES. 

With  all  its  zealous  vigilance,  the  Spanish  court  could  not  conceal  the  tact 
that  a  New  World  had  been  discovered,'  and  over  Continental  Europe  and  the 
1  De  Sotp'a  followers  sunk  the  body  of  their  leader  deep  in  the  Missiasippi,  bo  that  ^he  Indiana 
'  Pa^  46.  '  While  De  Soto  was  engaged  In  this  expedition,  arother.  no  less  adventurous,  waa 
undertaken  by  Coronada.  at  the  command  of  Mendozs,  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  ^He.'™!'™'^^'"; 
Z^  the  .outb^slem  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  three  hundred  and  fifty  Sp^^J^^  and  e^t 
hundred  Indiana.  He  penetrated  the  tountry  to  the  head  waters  of  the  R.o  del  I^orte,  and  onw«d 
into  the  great  interior  d^rt,  oa  far  as  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  laUtade.  Il  was  a  ^rilo.^  but 
fruitless  espedilJOQ.  "^^     ' 
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British  Isles,  irere  spread  the  most  extravagant  tales  of  gold-bearing  regions 
beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  By  means  of  a  papal  bvU,'  Portugal  and  Spain 
vainly  attempted  to  secure  to  themselves  a  monopoly  of  oceanic  navigation. 
But  in  all  maritime  countries,  cupidity  and  curiosity  urged  men  to  brave  both 
the  perils  of  the  sea  and  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  in  search  of  the  western 
paradise  and  the  regions  of  gold.  Monarchs  and  wealthy  subjects  projected 
new  expeditions.  Among  those  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  maritime  discovciy 
was  newly  awakened,  was  Henry  tlie  Seventh  of  England,  who  had  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  appeals  of  Columbus  before  his  great  first  voyage." 

The  town  of  Bristol,  in  the  west  of  England,  waa 
then  one  of  the  most  important  sea-ports  in  the  realm ; 
and  among  its  adventurous  mariners  who  liad  pene- 
trated the  polar  waters,  probably  as  far  aa  Greenland, 
was  Sebastian  Cabot,  son  of  a  wealthy  Venetian  mer- 
chant of  Bristol,  whose  father  sought  the  aid  of  the 
king  in  malting  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Willing  to 
:  secure  a  portion  of  the  prize  ha  had  lost,  Henry  read- 
ily yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  Cabot,  and  gave  him 
and  his  sons  a  commission  of  discovery,  dated  March 
16,  1496,  which  was  similar,  in  some  respects,  to  that 
which  Columbus  had  received  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;'  but  unlike  his 
Spanish  cotemporaries,  the  English  monarch  did  not  bear  the  expenses  of  the 
voyage.  The  navigators  were  permitted  to  go,  at  their  own  expense,  "  to  search 
for  islands  or  regions  inhabited  by  infidels,  and  hitherto  unknown  to  Christen- 
dom," and  take  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England.  They 
were  to  eajoy  the  sole  right  of  trading  thither — paying  to  the  King,  "in  lieu 
of  all  customs  and  imposts,"  a  fifth  of  all  net  profits,  and  the  same  proportion 
of  the  products  of  all  mines. 

According  to  recent  discoveries  made  in  searching  the  ancient  records  of 
England,  it  appears  to  he  doubtful  whether  the  elder  Cabot,  who  wa.s  a  mer- 
chant and  a  scientific  man,  ever  voyaged  to  America.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  his  son,  Sebastian,  accompanied,  and,  doubtless,  commanded,  the  first 
expedition,  which  consisted  of  two  vessels  freighted  by  his  father  and  othei-s  of 
Bristol  and  of  London,  and  which  sailed  from  the  former  port  in  Slay,  1497. 
They  steered  north-westerly  until  they  encountered  immense  fields  of  ice  west- 
ivard  of  Cape  Farewell,  when  they  turned  to  the  south-west,  and  on  the  3d  of 
July,  of  that  year,  discovered  the  ragged  coast  of  Labrador.  Passing  Cape 
Charles,  they  saw  Newfoundland ;  and,  after  touching  at  several  points,  prob- 
ably as  far  southward  as  the  coast  of  Maine,  they  hastened  to  England  to 
announce  the  fact  that  they  had  first  discovered  a  great  western  continent. 

'  This  ia  the  name  of  special  edicts  issued  by  the  Pope  of  Borne.  They  are  written  on  parch- 
ment, and  have  a  fcreaS,  seal  attached,  made  of  wax,  lead,  silver,  or  gold.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  seal,  bidia.  On  one  ^de,  are  the  heads  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  on  the  other,  (he  name  of  the  Pope 
and  the  year  of  his  pontificate.  The  seal  of  the  celebrated  ^Men  ivR  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV., 
was  made  trf  gold.  That  ball  became  the  fundamenlaJ  law  of  the  German  Empire,  at  the  Diet  of 
NurembuFg,  a.i>.  1536.  ^  Paga  37.  a  Note  1,  pi^  39. 
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The  skill  and  energy  of  young  Cabot  secured  the  confidence  of  liis  father 
and  friends  in  his  ability  to  command  successfully ;  and  the  following  year, 
although  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  lie  was  placed  in  charge  of 
another  expedition,  fitted  out  by  his  family  and  some  Bristol  merchants,  for  the 
purpose  of  traffic,  and  of  discovering  a  north-west  passage  to  India,  a  desire  for 
which  had  now  taken  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  commercial  world.  Ice  in  the 
polar  seas  presented  an  impassable  barrier,  and  he  was  compelled  to  go  south- 
ward. He  explored  the  coast  from  the  frozen  regions  of  Labrador  to  the  sunny 
land  of  the  Carolinas.  Nineteen  years  afterward  [1517]  he  navigated  the 
northern  waters,  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  nine  years  later 
[1526],  while  in  the  service  of  the  monarch  of  Spain,'  he  explored  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  discovered  and  named  the  great  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  penetrated  the 
southern  continent,  in  boats,  upon  the  bosom  of  that  river,  almost  four  hundred 
miles.  To  the  Cabots,  father  and  son,  belong  tlie  imperishable  honor  of  first 
discovering  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  through  at  least  ten  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. Italy  may  claim  the  glory  of  having  given  birth  to  the  two  great  discov- 
erers, Columbus  and  Americus  Vespucius,  whose  name  our  continent  now 
bears ;  while  Sebastian  Cabot  drew  his  first  breath  in  England.- 

The  immense  numbers  and  commercial  importance  of  the  cod  fishes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newfoundland,  were  first  discovered  and  made  known  by  the  Cabots ; 
and  within  five  or  six  years  after  their  jirst  voyages,  many  fishermen  went 
thither  from  England,  Brittany,  and  Normandy,  for  those  treasures  of  the  deep. 
Every  French  vessel  that  went  to  America,  was  on  a  com- 
mercial errand  only,  until  1523,  when  Francis  the  first  fitted 
out  four  ships,  ibr  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  coasts  of  the 
New  "World.  He  gave  the  command  to  John  Verrazani,  an 
eminent  Florentine  navigator.  Verrazani  sailed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1523,  but  a  tempest  disabled  three  of  his  ships,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  go  with  only  one.  He  proceeded  due  west 
from  the  Madeiras  on  the  27th  of  January,  1524,  and  first 
touched  the  American  Continent,  in  March  following,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  in  North  Carolina.  After 
seeking  a  good  harbor  for  fifty  leagues  further  south,  he  sailed  northward,  and 

'  SebaBtian  Cabot  waa  bom  at  Briatol,  in  146T.  He  was  investeil  with  tlie  honorable  titlo  of 
Cliief  Pilot  of  both  England  and  Spain:  and  to  him  England  ia  indebted  for  her  first  maritime  eon- 
neetion  witb  Russia,  by  the  establishment  of  tlie  Russian  Tradli^  Companj-,  of  wjiioh  he  was 
appointed  governor  for  liC?.  He  published  a  map  of  the  world,  and  also  an  account  of  his  southern 
voyages.    He  died  in  1557,  at  the  atre  of  90  years. 

5  King  John  of  Portugal,  like  Hemy  of  England,  had  refused  to  aid  Colnmbos,  and  lost  the 
great  prize.  After  the  return  of  tlie  navigator,  he  felt  a  deare  to  fit  oat  an  expedition  for  dis- 
ceveries  in  the  New  World,  but  the  Pope  having  given  to  Spain  the  whole  r^on  westward, 
beyond  an  imaginary  line  three  liuodred  le^ues  west  from  the  Azores,  he  dared  not  interfere  with 
the  Spanish  mariners.  But  wlien  the  northern  voy^es  of  the  Cabots  became  known,  King  John 
i^spatched  an  expedition  in  that  direction,  under  Gtasper  Cortoreal,  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
1500,  fbr  the  ostensible  purpose  of  seekmg  a  northiwest  pass^;e  to  India,  Cortoreal  coasted  along 
the  shores  of  Labrador  aeveral  hundred  miles,  and  then  freighting  his  ship  with  fifty  natives  whom 
he  had  caught,  he  returned  io  Portugal,  and  sold  his  living  cargo,  for  slaves.  Einding  the  adven- 
ture pro9t«b!e,  he  sailed  for  another  cargo,  but  he  was  never  heard  of  afterward.  Almost  sixty 
years  later  some  Forluguese  settled  \a  NewfoimcUajid  aai  Hova  Scoija,  and  first  imported  cattle 
and  swme  there. 
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explored  tlie  coast  from  thD  Carolinas  to  Newfoundland.  He  anchored  in  the 
Bays  of  Delaware  and  New  York,'  tlie  harbor  of  Newport,  and  probiibly  that 
of  Boston,  and  held  intercourse  with  the  natives^  who  were  sometimes  friendly 
and  sometimes  hostile.  Verrazani  gave  the  name'of  New  France  to  the  vast 
regions  within  the  latitudes  of  the  coasts  wliich  he  had  discovered.  But  at  that 
time  the  French  King  was  too  much  engrossed  and  impoverished  by  war  with 
the  Spanish  monarch,  to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
important  discoveries  of  Verrazani,  or  to  listen  to  plans 
for  future  expeditions.  Ten  years  elapsed  before  Admi- 
ral. Chabon  induced  Fiiincis  to  encourage  another  explor- 
ing enterprise,  when  a  plan  for  malting  settlements  in 
New  Fraxce  was  arranged  [1534],  and  James  Oartier,  a 
mariner  of  St.  Malo,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
an  "expedition.  He  reached  Newfoundland  early  in 
June,  1534.  After  exploring  its  coasts, 
he  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Belle- 
isle,  into  the  Gulf  beyond,  planted  a 
cross  with  the  aims  of  France  upon  it,  on  the  shore  of  Gasp6 
inlet,  and  took  pos.session  of  the  whole  country  in  the  name  of 
his  king.  After  discovering  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  of 
Canada,  ho  sailed  for  France,  in  time  to  avoid  the  autumn 
storms  on  the  American  coast. 

There  was  great  joy  at  the  French  court,  in  the  capital, 
and  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  because  of  the  success  of 
Cartier.  He  was  commi^ioned  for  another  voyage  ;  and  in 
May  following  [1535]  he  sailed  for  Newfoundland  with  three 
ships,  accompanied  by  several  young  noblemen  of  France. 
They  passed  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  entered  the  Gulf  on  the  day  dedicated 
to  St.  Lawrence ;  and,  on  that  account,  Cartier  gave  the  name  of  the  martyr  to 
the  broad  sheet  of  water  over  which  they  were  sailing.  They  passed  up  the 
rijcer  which  afterward  received  the  same  name,  and  mooring  their  ships  at  Que- 
bec," proceeded  in  a  pinnace  and  boats  to  Ilochelaga,  where  Montreal  now 
stands,  then  the  capital  of  the  Huron  king.'  The  natives  were  everywhere 
friendly  and  hospitable. 

The  land  in  all  that  region  was  very  level,  except  a  high  mounbtin  in  the 
i-earof  the  Indian  town.  Cartier  ascended  to  its  summit,  and  was  so  impressed 
with  the  glorious  view  that  he  called  it  Mont-Real  (royal  mountain),  which 
name  the  fine  city  at  its  base  yet  retains.  After  exchanging  presents  and 
friendly  salutations  with  the  Indians,  they  returned  to  Quebec,  and  passed  the 
severe  winter  on  board  their  ships.    In  the  spring,  after  setting  up  a  cross,  imd 


■  Some  authors  say  that  Verrazani  landed  where  the  lower  extremity  of  New  York  dly  is,  tmd 
pving  the  natives  some  spirituous  liquors,  made  many  of  tliem  drank.  The  Indians  called  the 
place  MaJma-horta,  or  "place  of  dninkenneSB,''  and  they  ivere  after(\'ard  called  Mamia-Jia-lrm?. 
But  this  scene  of  intoxication  probably  occurred  on  board  the  Haif-Mixr  the  exploring  ship  ot 
HoDdrick  Hudson.     See  pi^  59.  '  Pronounced  Ke-bec  '  Page  23. 
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taking  formal  possession  of  the  country,  they  returned  to  France,  having  loat 
twenty-five  seamen  with  the  scurvy;  a  disease  until  then  unknown.  Their  de- 
parture was  disgraced  by  an  t\pt  of  treachery,  which  planted  the  seeds  of  hatred 
of  the  white  people  among  the  natives  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Cartier,  under 
pretense  of  friendship,  decoyed  the  hospitable  Huron  king  on  board  one  of  his 
vessels  and  carried  bini  off  to  France. 

The  results  of  this  voyage  were  little  else  than  a  series 
of  disappointments,  Cartier's  report  of  the  rigors  of  the  win- 
ter and  tie  barrenness  of  the  land  in  precious  stones  and 
metals,  was  discouraging,  and  four  years  elapsed  before  an- 
other expedition  wag  planned.  At  length,  Francis  de  la 
Roque,  better  known  as  lord  of  Robertval,  in  Picardy,  ob- 
tained permission  of  the  king  to  make  further  discoveries  and 
to  plant  settlements  in  New  France  Tht,  kin  iniestcl 
him  with  the  empty  title  of  Viceroy  of  tl  e  whole  coi  nt  ) 
Cartier's  services  being  indispensable,  he  too  w  s  c  mm  s 
sioned,  but  for  subordinate  command.  lie  was  rca  ly  loi  g 
before   Robertval's  extensive  preparat   ns  weie   complet«l  ik  1540. 

and  being  unwilling  to  bow  to  the  new  Viceroy  S  autliority, 
he  sailed,  with  five  ships,  in  June,  1541,  some  months  before  the  departure  of 
his  official  superJSr.  He  had  intended  to  take  the  Huron  king  back  with  him, 
but  the  broken-hearted  monarch  had  died  in  France.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
occurrence.  The  natives  received  Cartier  first  with  coldn^s,  and  then  showed 
open  hostility.  Fearing  the  Indians,  the  French  built  a  fort  upon  the  island 
of  Orleans,  a  little  below  Quebec.  There  they  passed  the  winter  without 
iplishing  any  important  achievement,  and  in  June  following  [1542],  de- 
i  for  France,  just  as  Robertval  arrived  at  Newfoundland,  with  two  hun- 
dred persons.  Robertval  passed  up  fhe  St.  Lawrence,  built  two  more  forts 
near  Quebec,  endured  a  winter  of  great  distress,  and,  abandoning  the  idea  of 
settlement,  returned  to  France  in  the  spring  of  1543.  Six  years  afterward,  he 
again  sailed  for  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  was  never  heard  of  agajn.  The  discov- 
eries of  Verrazani  and  Cartier,  and  also  of  French  fishermen,  served  as  the  found- 
ation for  a  claim  by  France  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  American  continent. 
France  was  now  convulsed  by  the  conflicts  of  religious  opinions.  It  was 
the  era  of  the  Reformation  there.''  The  doctrines  and  the  teachings  of  Calvin 
and  others,  in  opposition  to  the  faith  and  H-actice  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  had  already  arrayed  great  masses  of  the  people  in  violent  hostility  to 
each  other.  The  religious  war  was  an  absorbing  idea,  and  for  fifty  years  the 
French  government  made  no  further  attempts  at  discovery  or  colonization. 
But  private  enterprise  sought  to  plant  a  French  settlement  in  the  land  discovered 
by  D'Ayllon.'  The  Huguenots,  or  French  Protestants,  who  maintained  the 
feith  of  early  Christianity,  were  the  weaker  party  in  number,  and  felt  the  heavy 
heel  of  oppression.  They  had  a  powerful  friend  in  Jasper  Coligny,  admiral  of 
France,  but  a  weak  protector  in  the  reigning  monarch,  Charles  the  Ninth. 
I  Pag©  48.  '  Note  14,  page  G2.  »  Page  42. 
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The  firea  of  persecution  were  continually  burning,  and  at  length  Goiigny 
conceived  the  noble  idea  of  providing  a  place  of  refuge  for  his  Protestant 
brethren,  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  king  granted  him  a  commisision  for  that 
purpose;  and  early  in  1562  [Feb.  28],  a  squadron,  under  John  Ribault, 
sailed  for  America.  The  little  Huguenot  fleet  touched  first  near  the  harbor 
of  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida,'  Sailing  northward,  they  saw  the  mouth  of  the 
beautiful  St,  John's  River  [May,  1562],  and,  it  being  the  fifth  month  of  the 
year,  they  named  it  the  "  River  of  May."  Making  their  way  along  the  coast, 
they  discovered  Port  Royal  entrance,  were  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  chose  the  spot  for  their  future  homo,  and  built  a  small  fort,  which  they 
named  Carolina,  in  honor  of  the  king.  Leaving  a  garrison  of  twenty-six  men 
to  defend  it,  Ribault  went  bafib  to  France  with  the  ships,  for  reinforcements. 
Bitt«r  disappointment  ensued.  Civil  war  was  raging  in  France,  and  Coligny 
was  almost  powerless.  The  reinforcements  were  not  supplied,  and  the  little 
garrison,  though  treated  with  hospitality  by  the  Indians,  became  very  discon- 
tented. Despairing  of  relief,  they  built  a  frail  vessel,  and,  with  insufficient 
stores,  they  embarked  for  France.  Tempests  assailed  them,  and  femine  was 
menacing  them  with  death,  when  they  were  picked  up  by  an  English  bark,  and 
conveyed  to  Great  Britain.  Thus  perished  the  first  seeds  of  religious  freedom 
which  the  storms  of  persecution  bore  to  the  New  World. 

The  noble  Coligny  was  not  discouraged  ;  and,  during  a  lull  in  the  tempest 
of  civil  commotion,  another  expedition  was  sent  to  America,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Laudonniere,  who  had  accompanied  Ribault  on  his  first  voyage. 
They  arrived  in  July,  1564,  pitched  their  tents  on  the  banks  of  the  St,  John's 
River  (River  of  May),  and  built  another  Fort  Carolina.  But  there  were  ele- 
ments of  dissolution  among  these  immigrants.  Many  were  idle,  vicious,  and 
improvident ;  and  provisions  soon  became  scarce.  Under  pretext  of  returning 
to  France,  to  escape  famine,  quite  a  large  party  sailed,  in  December,  in  one  of 
the  vessels.  They  turned  pirates,  and  depredated  extensively  upon  Spanish 
property  in  tlie  West  Indies.  The  remainder  became  discontented,  and  were 
about  to  embark  for  France,  when  Ribault  arrived  with  immigrants  and  sup- 
plies, and  took  command." 

Spanish  jealousy  and  bigotry  were  now  aroused,  and  when  the  monarch  of 
Spain,  the  narrow  Philip  the  Second,  heard  of  the  settlement  of  the  French 
Protestants  within  his  claimed  territory,  and  of  the  piracies  of  some  of  the 
party,  he  adopted  measure  for  Aeir  expulsion  and  punishment.  Pedro  Melen- 
dez,  a  brave  but  cruel  military  chief,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Florida,  on 
condition  that  he  would  expel  the  Frenchmen  from  the  soil,  conquer  the  natives, 
and  plant  a' colony  there  within  three  years.  That  was  an  enterprise  exactly 
suited  to  the  character  of  Melendez.  He  came  with  a  strong  force,  consisting 
of  three  hundred  soldiers  furnished  by  the  king,  and  twenty-two  hundred  vol- 

'  P^5e43. 

"  James  Le  Mojne,  a  fikillflil  painter,  was  sent  with  this  expedition,  with  instructioiia  to  make 
colored  drflwings  of  every  object  worthy  ofproaervatioii.  His  illastradona  of  the  costume  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives  are  very  interestujg,  because  autlientia 
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unteers — priosts,  sailors,  mecbanica,  laborers,  women,  and  children.  The  fleet 
was  scattered  hy  storms,  and  with  only  one  third  of  hia  original  number,  Me- 
lendez  landed  in  a  fine  harbor  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  There  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  city,  which  he  named  St.  Augustine  [Sept.  17,  1565],  and 
formally  proclaimed  the  king  of  Spain  to  be  monarch  of  all  North  America. 
On  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  a  large  party  of  the  French,  under 
Kibault,  proceeded  from  the  St.  John's,  by  water,  to  attack  them.  A  tempest 
wrecked  every  vessel;  and  most  of  the  survivors,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  were  put  to  death.  In  the  mean  while,  Melendez  made  his  way 
through  the  swampa  and  forests  with  a  strong  force,  to  the  defenseless  French 
settlement,  where  he  massacred  about  nine  hundred  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  over  their  dead  bodies  placed  an  inscription,  avowing  that  he  slew  them,  not 
■'because  they  were  Frenchmen,  but  Lutherans.'"  Upon  that  field  of  blood 
the  monster  erected  a  cross,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  charcb  to 
commemorate  the  deed ! 

Charles  the  Ninth  of  France  was  not  only  a  weak  monarch,  bnt  an  enemy 
to  the  Huguenots.  He  therefore  took  no  steps  to  avenge  the  outrage,  per- 
petrated under  the  sanction  of  the  bigot  of  Spain.  But  one  of  his  subjects,  a 
fiery  soldier  of  Gascony,  named  Dominic  de  Gonrges,  obtained  penmiasion  to 
inflict  retribution.  He  had  suffered  Spanish  bondage  and  Spanish  cruelty,  and 
panted  for  revenge.  He  fitted  out  tliree  ships  at  his  own  expense,  and  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  sailed  for  Florida.  He  attacked  the  Spaniards  upon  the 
St.  John's,  surprised  and  captured  Fort  Carolina,  which  they  occupied,  made 
two  hundred  prisoners,  and  banging  his  captives  upon  the  trees  almost  upon  the 
apot  where  hia  countrymen  had  been  murdered,  he  placed  over  them  the  inscrip- 
tion— "  I  do  not  thia  aa  unto  Spaniards  or  mariners,  but  unto  traitors,  robbers, 
and  murderers."  Too  weak  to  brave  the  vengeance  of  Melendez,  who  was  at  St. 
Augustine,  Do  Gonrges  immediately  left  the  coast,  and  returned  to  France. 
The  natives  were  delighted  at  seeing  their  common  enemiea  thus  destroy- 
ing each  other.  The  Spaniards,  however,  held  poiBesaion,  and  a  Spanish 
settlement  was  ever  afterward  maintained  at  St.  Augustine,  except  during  a 
few  years. 

It  was  now  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  since  Columbus  discov- 
ered the  West  India  Islands,  and  yet  no  real  progrraa  toward  a  permanent 
European  settlement,  within  the  domain  of  the  United  States,  had  been  made. 
Although  the  English  seem  not  to  havo  wholly  relinquished  the  idea  of  planl^ 
ing  settlements  in  America,  it  was  not  until  the  twentieth  year  of  the  brilliant 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  almost  eighty  years  after  the  discovery  of  the 
continent  by  Cabot,^  that  healthy  effbrta  to  found  colonies  in  the  New  AVovld, 
were  made.     Sir  Martin  Frobisher'  (an  eminent  navigator)  and  others  had 

'  The  Protestaula  were  often  called  by  the  general  name  of  LaOierains,  becfluse  the  later  Rerorm- 
ation  was  eomnifinceci  by  the  bold  oppo^Hon  of  Martin  Luther  to  the  corrupt  practioEB  of  tlio  Romish 
Chmijh.    Note  U,  page  G2.  2  Page  46. 

3  Bom  ill  Yorkshire,  England ;  was  trained  in  the  navigator's  art ;  matlo  several  voyages  fbr 
discorery ;  and  died  of  wounda  received  in  a  naval  battle  ueai  Brest,  on  tlie  French  coaf*  in 
1594. 
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explored  the  nortli-Trestem  coast  of  North  America,  to  the  dreary  region  north 
of  Hudson's  B;iy,'  in  search  of  precious  metals  and  a  north-west  passage  to 
India,"  bat  ivithout  beneficial  results.  Newfoundland  was  visited  every  year 
by  numerous  English  and  French  fishing-vessels,  and  the  neighboring  continent 
vras  frequently  touched  by  the  hardy  mnrinera.  Yet  no  feasible  plans  for  col- 
onization were  matured.  Finally,  when  the  public  mind  of  England  was  turned 
from  the  eold  regions  of  Labrador  aiid  the  fancied  mineral  wealth  in  ita  rugged 
mountains,  to  the  milder  South,  and  the  more  solid  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
plantations  than  min  s,  a  new  and  brilliant  era  in  tlio  history  of  civilization 
Iregan.  This  change  was  produced  incidentally  by  the  Huguenot  adventurers." 
The  remnant  of  Coligny's  first  colony,  who  were  picked  up  at  sea  and  taken  to 
England,  informed  the  queen  of  the  glory  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  of  Carolina.  AYhon  De  Gourges  returned  from  his  foray  upon  the 
Spaniards,'  Walter  Raleigh,  then  a  young  man  of  much  promise,  was  learning 
the  art  of  war  with  Coligny,  in  France,  and  he  communicated  to  his  friends  in 
England  that  chevalier's  account  of  Florida,  wliich  was  yet  a  wilderness  free 
for  the  sons  of  toil.  Enterprise  was  powerfully  aroused  by  the  promises  of  that 
warm  and  beautiful  laud,  and  the  Protestant'  feeling  of  England  was  strongly 
stirred  by  the  cruelties  of  Melendcz.  These  dissimilar,  but  auxiliary  causes, 
produced  great  effects,  and  soon  many  minds  wei-o  employed  in  planning 
schemes  for  colonizing  the  pleasant  middle  regions  of  North  America.  The 
first  healthy  phin  for  settlement  there  was  proposed  by  the  learned  Sir  Humph- 
rey Gilbert,  a  step-brother  of  Walter  Raleigh.  Ho  had  served  witli  honor  in 
the  wars  of  Ireland,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  then  was  not  only  prac- 
tically engaged  in  maritime  afEiirs,  but  had  written  and  published  a  treatise  on 
the  north-west  passage  to  India.  Having  lost  money  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
transmute  baser  metals  into  gold,  ho  resolved  to  attempt  to  retrieve  his  fortune 
by  planting  a  colony  in  the  New  World.  In  June,  1578,  he  obtained  a  liberal 
patent  or  grant  from  the  queen.  Raleigh  gave  him  the  aid  of  his  hand  and  for- 
tune ;  and  early  in  1579,  Gilbert  sailed  for  America,  with  a  small  squadron, 
accompanied  by  his  step-brother.  Heavy  storms  and  Spanish  war-vessels  com- 
pelled them  to  return,  and  the  scheme  was  abandoned  for  a  time.  Four  years 
afterward  [1583]  Gilbert  sailed  with  anotlier  squadron ;  and  after  a  series  of 
disasters,  he  reached  the  harbor  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  There  he  set  up 
a  pillar  with  the  English  arms  upon  it,"  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  his 
queen,  and  then  proceeded  to  explore  the  coast  southward.  After  being  ter- 
ribly beaten  by  tempests  off  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Maine,  and  losing 
his  largest  ship,  he  turned  his  vessel  toward  England.  At  midnight,  in  Sep- 
tember, during  a  gale,  his  own  little  bark  of  ten  tons  went  down,  with  all  on 
board,  and  only  one  vessel  of  the  expedition  returned  to  England  to  relate  the 
dreadful  narrative. 

The  melancholy  fate  of  the  second  expedition  did  not  dismay  tlie  heart  of 
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Raleigh.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great  spirit,  "the  most  restless,  and  am- 
bitiouSj  as  he  was  the  most  versatile  and  accomplished,  of  all  Elizabeth's  court- 
iers." He  now  obtained  a  patent  for  himself  [April, 
1584],  which  made  him  lord  proprietor  of  all  lands 
that  might  be  discovered  by  him  in  j^jnerica  be 
tween  the  Santee  and  Delaware  Eivers  He  dis 
patched  Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Billow  -with 
two  well-furnished  ships,  to  explore  tlie  Anieiic  n 
coast.  They  approached  the  shores  of  C  iroln  i 
in  July,  and  landing  upon  the  islands  <.  f  ^\  ocoken 
and  Roanoke,  which  separate  the  waters  of  Pamhco 
and  Albemarle  Sounds  from  the  Atlantic  they  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Ehzabeth 
They  remained  a  few  weeks,  exploring  the  Sounds  and  traffickmg  with  the 
natives,  and  then  returned  to  England  with  two  sons  of  the  forest  .The  j,low 
ing  accounts  of  the  newly-discovered  countiy  filled  Raleiji  a  heart  with  joy , 
and  the  queen  deckred  the  event  to  be  (what  it  really  was)  one  of  the  most 
glorious  of  her  reign.  In  memorial  of  her  unmarried  state,  she  gave  the  name 
of  Virginia  to  the  enchanting  region.  Raleigh  was  knighted,  his  patent  was 
confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  the  queen  gave  him  a  monopoly  in  the  sale 
of  sweet  wines,  as  a  means  for  enriching  him. 

The  ardent  and  ever  hopeful  Raleigh  now  indulged 
in  brilliant  dreams  of  wealth  and  power  to  be  derived 
from  the  New  World,  and  he  made  immediate  prepar- 
ations for  planting  settlements  on  his  trans-Atlantic 
domains.  He  dispatched  a  fleet  of  seven  vessels  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1585,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Richard  GrenviUe.  He  was  accompanied  by  Ralph 
Lane,  the  appointed  governor  of  the  colony,  with 
learned  companions ;  and  aloo  by  Manteo,  the  native 
chief.  They  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  on  the  Caro- 
lina coast,  in  June,  and  in  consequence  of  that  danger, 

they  named  the  land  where  their  peril  was  greatest,  Cape  Fear.  Entering 
Ocracock  Inlet,  they  landed  upon  the  island  of  Roanoke,  in  Albemarle  Sound, 
and  there  prepared  foe  a  permanent  residence.' 

I  The  French  ProteBtaols  liad  given  the  name  of  Carolina  to  the  region  where  Uioy  attempted 
Bettlement,  and  it  has  ever  ance  retained  it.    See  page  50.  ^   ,     „  .  ., 

a  MaaUo  and  Wantckese,  natives  of  the  adjacent  coBtinenti  probaWy  of  the  Hattema  tnbf. 

s  Bom  in  Devonshire,  England,  1552.  He  was  one  of  the  most  illustrioua  men  of  tlie  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabelh,  which  was  remOTkable  for  brilliant  minda.  His  efforts  to  plant  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica, were  evidences  of  a  great  genius  and  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance.  He  was  also  a 
fine  scholar,  as  well  as  a  statesman,  mariner,  and  soldier.  His  name  Will  erer  be  held  in  reverence 
by  al!  who  can  appreciate  true  greatness.  He  wrote  a  History  of  Uie  World,  while  m  prison  under 
a  feJse  charee  of  high  treason,  and  was  beheaded  in  London,  October  29,  1628. 

•  The  picture  of  the  meeting  of  the  Enghsh  and  natives  of  Roanoke,  on  page  53,  exiiibita 
truthfiil  delineations  of  the  persons  and  costumes  of  the  Indians  found  there.  They  were  copied 
and  grouped  tVom  Harriot's  '■  Brief  and  True  Report  of  the  new  found  land  of  Virgmia,  which  w 
1  1690,    HairLot  accomiranied  the  expedite 


s  historian  and  naturalist,  remiuned  & 
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Tho  English  made  some  fatiil  mistakes  at  the  outset.  Instead  of  looking  to 
the  fruition  of  seed-time  for  true  riches,  they  turned  from  the  wealthy  soil  upon 
which  they  stood,  and  went  upon  vain  searches  for  gold  in  tlie  forests  of  tlie 
adjoining  continent.  Instead  of  reciprocating  the  hospitable  friendship  of  the 
natives,  they  returned  harshness  for  kindness,  and  treachery  for  confidence, 
until  a  flame  of  revenge  was  kindled  among  the  Indians  which  nothing  but  the 
blood  of  Englishmen  could  quench.  Schemes  for  the  destruction  of  the  white 
intruders  were  speedily  pLumed,  and  trihes  in  the  interior  stood  ready  to  aid 
their  brethren  upon  the  sealward.  As  soon  as  Grenville  departed  with  the 
ships,  for  England,  the  natives  withheld  supplies  of  food,  drew  the  English  into 
perilous  positions  by  tales  of  gold-bearing  shores  along  the  Roanoke  River,  and 
finally  reduced  the  colony  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  At  that  moment.  Sir  Francis 
Drake  arrived  from  the  West  Indies,  witli  his  fleet,  and  afibrded  them  relief 
But  misfortune  and  fear  made  tlicm  anxious  to  leave  the  country,  and  the  emi- 
grants were  all  conveyed  to  England,  in  June,  1586,  by  Drake.  A  few  days 
after  their  departure,  a  well-furnished  vessel,  sent  by  Raleigh,  arrived  :  and  a 
fortnight  later,  Grenville  entered  the  inlet  with  three  ships  well  provisioned. 
After  searcliing  for  the  departed  colony,  Grenville  sailed  for  Enghmd,  leaving 
fifteen  men  upon  Roanoke. 

The  intrepid  Raleigh  was  still  undismayed  by  misfortune.  Ho  adopted  a 
wise  policy,  and  instead  of  aenduig  out  mere  fortune-huntei-s,'  ho  collected  a 
band  of  agriculturists  and  artisans,  with  their  fiimiliea,  and  dispatched  them 
[April  26,  1587],  to  found  an  industrial  State  in  Virginia.  He  gave  them  a 
charter  of  incorporation  for  the  settlement;  and  John  White,  who  accompanied 
them,  wag  appointed  governor  of  the  colony.  They  reached  Roanoke  in  July : 
but  instead  of  the  e.tpected  greetings  of  the  men  left  by  Grenville,  they  encoun- 
tered utter  desolation.  The  hones  of  the  fifteen  lay  bleaching  on  the  ground. 
Their  rude  tenements  were  in  ruins,  and  wild  deer  were  feeding  in  their  little 
gardens.  They  had  been  murdered  by  tho  Indians,  and  not  one  was  left. 
Manteo'  did  not  share  in  tho  Indian  hatred  of  the  white  people,  and  like  Wassa- 
soit  of  New  England,'  he  remained  their  friend.  By  command  of  Raleigh,  he 
received  Christian  baptism,  and  was  invested,  by  White,  witli  the  title  of  Lord 
of  Roanoke,  the  first  and  last  peerage  ever  created  in  America.  Yet  Manteo 
could  not  avert  nor  control  the  storm  that  lowered  among  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
menaced  the  English  with  destruction.  The  colonists  were  conscious  that  fear- 
ful perils  were  gathering,  and  White  hastened  to  England  toward  the  close  of 
the  year  for  reinforcements  and  provisions,  leaving  behind  him  his  daughter, 
Eleanor  Dare  (wife  of  one  of  his  lieutenants),  who  had  just  given  birth  to  a 
child  [August  18,  15871,  whom  they  named  Virginia.  Virgisia  Dare  was 
the  first  ofl'spring  of  Enghsh  parents  born  within  the  territory  of  the  United 


year  in  Virginia,  and  had  corrsct  drawings  madi;  of  tlie  inliabitanta,  Hieir  dwellings,  llieir  gardens, 
and  every  thing  of  interest  pertaining  to  their  costumes,  customs,  and  gener.ol  ch^iracleristits.  The 
picture  may  be  accepted  as  historically  correct.  '  Page  52.  "  Note  3,  pi^o  55. 

=  Page  114.  *  Note  6,  page  J8. 
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The  great  Spanish  Armada,'  was  preparing  for  an  invasion  of  Great  Eritain, 
when  White  reached  England ;  and  Raleigh,  Grenville,  and  others,  were  deeply- 
engaged  in  public  aiFairs.  It  was  not  until  the  following  May 
[1589],  that  White  departed,  with  two  ships,  for  Virginia. 
According  to  custom,  he  went  hy  the  way  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  depredated  upon  Spanish  property  found  afloat.  He  was 
beaten  in  an  engagement,  lost  one  of  his  vessels,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  to  England.  Kaleigh's  fortune  being  m  itt 
riallj  impaired  by  his  munificence  in  efforts  at  colonization  in. 
assigned  his  proprietary  rights  to  others ,  and  it  wis  not  until 
1590  that  White  was  allowed  to  return  to  Boanoki  in  seaich 
of  his  daughter  and  the  colony  he  had  left  Both  had  thtn 
disappeared.  Eoanoke  was  a  desolation ;  and  though  Kaleigh, 
who  liad  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  colomaation,  had  fi\  e  times 
sent  mariners,  good  and  true,  to  search  for  the  emigiants 
they  were  never  found.'  Eighty  years  later  the  Corees'  told 
the  Epglish  settlers  upon  the  Cape  FearEi\er,  tint  their  lost  kindred  hid  l)een 
adopted  by  the  once  powerful  Hatteras  tube  '  and  beuame  amalgam-ited  with 
the  children  of  the  wilderness.  The  Enghdi  midc  no  turther  attempts  at  colo- 
nization at  that  time;  and  so,  a  centuiy  alter  Columbus  sailed  for  Amenca, 
there  was  no  European  settlement  upon  the  North  Amciicin  Contment  Sir 
Francis  Drake  had  broken  up  the  military  post  at  St.  Augustine  [1585],  and 
the  Red  Men  were  again  sole  masters  of  the  vast  domain. 

A  dozen  years  after  the  failure  of  Raleigh's  colonization  efibrts,  Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold,  who  had  been  to  America,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  late  proprietor 
of  Virginia,  sailed  in  a  small  bark  [Jlarch  26,  1C02]  directly  acrtss  the  Atlan- 
tic for  the  American  coast.  After  a  voyage  of  seven  weeks,  he  discovered  the 
Continent  near  Nahant  [May  14,  1602],  and  sailing  southward,  he  landed 
upon  a  sandy  point  which  he  named  Cape  Cod,  on  account  of  the  great  number 
of  those  fishes  in  that  vicinity.  Continuing  southward,  be  discovered  San- 
tucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  group  known  as  Elizabeth  Islands.  Upon 
one  of  them,  which  he  named  Elizabeth,  in  honor  of  his  sovereign,  Gosnold  and 
his  company  prepared  to  found  a  settlement.  Upon  an  islet,  in  a  tiny  hiKe, 
they  built  a  fort  and  store-house.'  Becoming  alai-mod  at  the  menaces  of  the 
Indians  and  the  want  of  supplies,  they  freighted  their  vessel  with  sassafras 


'  This  was  a  great  naval  armameutj  Qtted  out  by  Spain,  for  the  inva^on  of  England,  in  tlie 
Bummerof  1688.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fi(^  ships,  two  tiiousand  sis  hundred  and  fifty- 
great  guns,  and  thirty  thousand  soldiers  and  saaora.  It  was  defeated  [July  20]  liy  Admirata 
Drake  and  Howard. 

5  WhQe  Ealeigii  was  making  these  fruitless  gearches,  the  Marquis  de  la  Roclie,  a  wealthy 
Frenoli  nobleman,  attempted  lo  plant  a  Frencli  colony  in  America,  Ho  was  tommissioned  by  the 
King  of  France  for  the  purpose,  and  in  1598  sailed  for  America  with  a  colony,  chieRy  drawn  from 
the  prisons  of  Paris.  Upon  the  almost  desert  island  of  Sable,  near  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  La 
Boche  left  forty  men,  while  he  returned  to  France  for  Bupplies.  Ha  died  soon  afterward,  and  for 
seven  yca,rs  the  poor  emigrants  were  neglected.  -When  a  vessel  was  finally  sent  for  them,  only 
twelve  survived.  They  were  taken  to  France,  their  crimes  were  pardoned  by  the  knig,  anil  their 
immediate  wants  were  supplied.  '  Page  20.  '  Note  5,  page  20. 

■'  Dr.  Jeremy  Bellcnap,  the  historian  of  New  Hampshire,  discovered  the  cellar  oH  tills  storehoose, 
in  1791. 
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roots,  and  returned  to  England  in  June,  1602.  The  glowing  aceounta  of  the 
country  which  Gosnold  gave,  awakened  the  enterprise  of  some  Bristol  mer- 
chants,' and  the  following  year  [1603]  they  fitted  out  two  vessels  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploration  and  traffic  with  the  natives.  The  command  was  given  to 
Martin  Pring,  a  friend  of  both  Raleigh  and  Gosnold.  Following  the  track  of 
the  hitter,  he  discovered  the  shores  of  Maine,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot 
[June],  and  coasting  westward,  he  entered  and  explored  several  of  the  larger 
rivers  of  that  State.  He  continued  sailing  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Martha's 
Vineyard,  trading  with  the  natives ;  and  from  that  island  he  returned  to  En- 
gland, after  an  absence  of  only  six  months.  Pring  made  another  voyage  to 
Maine,  in  1606,  and  more  thoroughly  explored  the  country.  Maine  was  also 
visited  in  1605,  by  Captain  George  Weymouth,  who  had  explored  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage  to  India.'  He  entered  the  Saga- 
dahock,  and  took  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  King  James. 
There  he  decoyed  five  natives  on  board  his  vessel,  and  then  sailed  for  England. 
These  forest  children  excited  much  curiosity;  and  the  narratives  of  other  mari- 
ners of  the  west  of  England,  who  visited  these  regions  at  about  the  same  time, 
gave  a  new  stimulus  to  colonizing  efforts. 

The  French  now  began  to  turn  their  attention  towai-d  the  New  World 
again.  In  1603,  De  Monts,  a  wealthy  French  Huguenot,"  obtained  a  commission 
of  viceroyalty  over  six  degrees  of  latitude  in  New  France,'  extending  from  Cape 
May  to  Quebec.  He  prepared  an  expedition  for  settlement,  and  arrived  at 
Nova  Scotia,'  with  two  vessels,  in  May,  1604."  He  passed  the  Bummer  there, 
trafficking  with  the  natives ;  and  in  the  autumn  he  crossed  over  to  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Croix  (the  eastern  boundary  of  Maine),  and  erected  a  fort  there.  He 
had  left  a  few  settlers  at  Port  Eoyal  (now  Annapohs),  under  Poutrincourt. 
These  De  Monts  joined  the  following  spring  [1605],  and  organized  a  perma- 
nent colony.  He  named  the  place  Port  Royal ;  and  the  territory  now  included 
in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  tlie  adjacent  islands,  he  called  Acadib.' 
His  efforts  promised  much  success;  but  he  was  thwarted  by  jealous  men.  In 
1608,  he  was  deprived  of  his  vice-royal  commission,  when  he  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  one  year,  and 
ano::her  commission,  to  plant  a  colony  elsewhere  in  New  France.  The  new 
expedition  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Samuel  Champlain  (who  accom- 
panied the  viceroy  on  his  first  voyage),  and  on  the  3d  of  June,  1608,  he 
arrived  with  two  vessels,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
They  ascended  the  great  river,  and  on  the  site  of  Quebec,  near  where  Cartier 
built  his  fort  almost  seventy  years  before,'  they  planted  the  first  permanent 

'  Page  46.  '  P^e  510.  '  Page  49-         *  Page  48.         '  Note  2.  page  aO.^ 

'  De  Monts  first  brouglit  swine,  and  other  domeatic  animals,  ink)  this  portion  of  Amenea. 
Some  were  also  taken  from  thence  to  French  aetUementa  planted  in  Canada  a  few  years  later.  The 
pompany  of  which  he  was  ehiet  fitted  out  four  vessels.  Ds  Monts  commanded  the  two  here  men- 
tioned, asaisled  by  Champlwn  and  Poutrincourt. 

'  In  1S13,  Samuel  Argall  made  a  piratical  visit  to  these  coasts,  under  the  direction  of  the  gor- 
emor  of  the  Vii^nia  colony.  Ha  destroyed  the  remnant  of  Do  Ifonts'  settlement  at  St  Croi.'(, 
broke  up  the  peaceM  colony  at  Port  Royal,  and  plundered  the  people  of  every  thing  of  ralue.  Seo 
page  72.  '  ^'^^  **■ 
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French  settlement  in  the  New  ^'orld.  The  following  summer,  Champlain 
ascended  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel  Kiver,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Cbamplain,  with  a 
war  party  of  Huron'  and  Algonquin"  Indians,  and  discovered  the  heautiful  lake 
which  hears  his  name,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.' 

The  English  were  not  idle  while  the  French  were 
exploring,  and  making  efforts  at  settlement  in  the 
direction  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Several  private  enter- 
prises were  in  progress,  among  the  most  j-jportant  of 
which  was  that  of  a  company  of  London  merchants 
who  sent  Henry  Hudson,  an  intimate  friend  of  Captain 
Smith,'  to  search  for  a  supposed  north-eastern  ocean 
passage  to  India.  He  made  two  unsuccessful  voyages 
to  the  regions  of  polar  ice  [1607-8],  when  the  attempt 
was  abandoned.  Anxious  to  win  the  honor  of  fii-st 
i-eaehing  India  by  the  northern  seas,  Hudson  applied 

to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company'  for  aid.  The  Amsterd.im  directors  affoi-ded 
it,  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  1609,  Hudson  departed  from  Aniiterdam,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Half-Moon,  a  yacht  of  eighty  tons.  He 
sought  a  north-eastern  passage ;  but  after  doubling  the 
capes  of  Norway,  the  ice  was  impassable.  Turning  his 
prow,  he  steered  across  the  Atlantic,  and  first  touching 
the  continent  on  the  shores  of  Penobscot  Bay,  he 
arrived  in  sight  of  the  capes  of  Virginia  in  August, 
1609.  Proceeding  northward,  he  entered  the  mouths 
of  several  large  rivers,  and  finally  passed  the  Narrows' 
and  anchored  in  New  York  Bay.  He  proceeded  almost 
sixty  leagues  up  the  river  that  bears  his  name,  and 
according  to  the  formula  of  the  age,  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  States  General  of  Holland.'      He  returned  to  Europe'  in  November 

'  Page  22.  s  Pago  17. 

3  Ohampltun  penetrated  southward  as  far  as  Crown  Point ;  perhapa  fouth  of  Ticonderoga,  It 
wna  at  about  the  eanie  time  that  Hudson  went  up  the  river  tliat  beaia  liis  name,  as  &r  as  Water- 
ford,  so  that  these  eminent  navigators,  exploring  at  different  points,  came  very  near  meeting  in  Uie 
wilderness.  Six  years  afterward  Cliamplain  diseovered  Lake  Ilnron,  and  there  he  joined  Bome 
Huron  Indians  in  an  expedition  againstooe  of  the  Five  Nations  in  Western  Xew  York.  Tliey  had 
a  severe  battle  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  present  villafre  of  Canandaigua.  Ciiamplain  pnbliHhoii 
an  account  of  his  first  voyage,  in  161.^,  and  a  continuation  in  1C20.  He  iiublislied  a  new  edition 
of  these  m  1632,  which  oonltdns  a  history  of  Nuw  i'raueo,  Ihim  the  discovt rv  of  Terrazani  to  tiio 
year  1G31.    Champlain  died  m  1634.  '  *  Page  65. 

•  Cutoli  mariners,  tbllowing  the  track  of  the  Portuguese,  opened  a  saccessful  traffic  witli  East- 
em  Asia,  about  the  year  1594.  The  various  Dulch  adventurers,  in  the  India  trade,  were  united  m 
one  corporate  body  in  1602,  with  a  capital  of  over  a  milhon  of  dollars,  to  whom  wero  given  the 
exclnsive  privilege  of  tradmg  in  the  seas  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  was  the  Dutcli 
East  India  Company. 

*  Entrance  to  New  York  Bay  between  Long  and  Staten  Islands. 

'  Tliis  was  the  title  of  the  Government  of  Holland,  answering,  in  a  degree,  to  our  Cnvgress. 

>  Hudson,  wliile  on  another  voyage  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage,  discovered  tlie  great  Bay 
in  the  northern  I'epiions,  winch  bears  his  name.  He  was  tliere  frozen  in  the  ice  dia'iug  the  whiter 
of  1610-11.  Wliilo  endeavoring  to  make  liis  way  homeward  in  tlio  spring,  his  crew  became  muti- 
nous. Tliey  finally  seized  Hudson,  bound  his  arms,  and  placing  limi  ana  his  son,  and  seven  sicli 
companions,  in  an  open  boat,  set  them  adriH  upon  tlie  cold  waters.  They  wero  never  heard  of 
afterward 
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1609,  and  liis  report  of  the  goodly  knd  ho  had  discovered  set  in  motion  those 
commercial  measurea  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  a  Dutch  empire  in  the 
New  World. 

With  these  discoveries  commenced  the  epoch  of  aettlementa.  The  whole 
Atlajitic  coast  of  North  America  had  been  thoroughly  or  partially  explored,  the 
general  character  and  resources  of  the  soil  had  become  known,  and  henceforth 
the  leading  commercial  nations  of  Western  Europe— England,  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland — regarded  the  transat^  intic  continent,  not  as  merely  a  rich  garden 
without  a  wall,  where  depredators  from  every  shore  might  come,  ajid,  without 
hinderance,  bear  away  its  choicest  fruit,  but  as  a  land  where  the  permanent 
foundations  of  vast  colonial  empires  might,  be  laid,  from  which  parent  stat«s 
would  receive  almost  unlimited  tribute  to  national  wealth  and  national  glory. 

When  we  contemphite  these  voyages  across  the  stormy  Atlantic,  and  con- 
sider the  limited  geographical  knowledge  of  the  navigatore,  the  frailty  of  their 
vessels'  and  equipments,  the  vast  labors  and  constant  privations  endured  by 
them,  and  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  continually  exposed,  we  can  not  but 
feel  the  highest  respect  and  reverence  for  all  who  were  thus  engaged  in  opening 
the  treasures  of  the  New  World  to  the  advancing  nations  of  Europe.  Although 
acquisitiveness,  or  the  desire  for  worldly  possessions,  was  the  chief  incentive  to 
action,  and  gave  strengtii  to  resolution,  yet  it  could  not  inspire  courage  to 
encounter  the  great  dangers  of  the  deep  and  the  wilderness,  nor  fill  the  heart 
with  faith  in  prophecies  of  success.  These  sentiments  must  have  been  innate; 
and  those  who  braved  the  multitude  of  perils  were  men  of  true  courage,  and  their 
faith  came  from  the  teachings  of  the  science  of  tlieir  day.  History  and  Song, 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  have  all  commemorated  their  deeds.  If  Alexander  the 
Great  was  thought  worthy  of  having  the  granite  body  of  Mount  Athoa  hewn 
into  a  colossal  image  of  himself,'  might  not  Europe  and  America  appropriately 
join  in  the  labor  of  fashioning  some  lofty  summit  of  the  Alleghanies'  into  a  huge 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Navigators  who  lifted  the  vail  of  forgetful- 
ness  from  the  £»ce  of  the  New  World  ?' 


'  The  first  ships  were  generally  of  less  tlian  oi 

Coliimbua  were  without  decks;  and  tl ■-  ■ 

burden. 

s  Ditiocratea,  a  celebrated  architect,  offered  to  cut  Mount  Athos  mto  a  statue  of  Alexander  liie 
Great,  so  \arge,  that  it  might  hold  a  aly  in  ila  right  hand,  and  m  its  left  a  bosin  of  suffldent  capa- 
dty  to  hold  aU  the  waters  Ihat  poured  ftom  the  monntfliii.  »  Note  3,  page  19, 

'  Page  47.  Tliere  baa  been  much,  dtecusaon  concerning  t!ie  daima  of cratain  nnvigotors,  to  the 
honor  of  first  discovering  the  CbiKineni  of  Americn.  A  "  Memoir  of  Sebastian  Caboli"  illustrated  by 
dooumenta  from  the  RoDa,  pubUshed  in  London  in  1832,  appears  to  prove  conclusively  that  he,  and 
IMJ(  hisfaSKT,  was  the  navigatorwho  discovered  Nortli  America.  John  Cahot  was  a  man  of  science, 
and  a  meniLanl,  and  may  have  accompanied  his  son,  m  his  first  voyage  in  1'491.  Yet,  in  tlie  patent 
of  February,  1498,  in  which  the  first  voyage  is  referred  to,  are  the  words,  '-the  land  and  ielea  of  late 
fcund  by  the  said  John,  in  our  name,  and  by  our  commandment."  Tlie  first  commission  being  iaaued 
in  t!ie  name  of  John  Cabot,  the  discoveries  made  hy  those  employed  by  iiim,  would  of  course  be  in 
his  name.  A  little  work,  entitled  "  Researclics  reapecling  Americua  Vespudua,  and  his  Voyages," 
prepared  by  Viscount  Santarem,  ex-prime  minister  of  Portnpil,  ousts  just  doubts  upon  the  slatements 
of  Vespudua,  concerninB  his  command  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  when,  he  dmms,  he  discovered 
South  America  [page  41]  in  1499.  He  was  doubtless  an  officer  under  (^eda  j  and  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  got  possesion  of  the  narratives  of  Ojeda  and  published  them  as  his  own.  The  most 
accessible  works  on  American  discoveries,  are  Irving's  "  Ufe  of  Cdumbus ;"  PrescoU's  "Ferdinand 
and  Isabella ;"  Lives  of  Cabot  and  Hudson,  m  Sparta's  "  American  Biography,'  and  Histones  of  the 
United  Slates  by  Bancroft  and  Hildrelb. 
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There  is  a  distineiion  to  be  oljscrveil 
JOHN  ssiiia.  m  considering  eettlemcnta  and   colonies. 

The  ict  f>f  forming  a  settlement  is  not 
equivalent  to  the  establl^llment  of  a  colony  or  the  founding  of  a  State.  It  is 
the  mitiatoiy  step  towiid  such  an  enl  and  mny  or  may  not  exhibit  permanent 
Jesuits  A  colony  becomes  buch  only  when  settlements  assume  permanency, 
md  otganic  lai\i  subservient  to  those  of  a  parent  government,  axe  framed  for 
the  guidance  of  the  people  It  'ieems  piopei  therefore,  to  consider  tlie  era  of 
settlements  as  distinct  from  that  of  colonial  organizalion. 

The  period  of  settlements  within  the  bounds  of  the  thii-teon  original  colonies 
which  formed  the  Confederacy  in  the  War  for  Independence,'  extends  from  160T 
to  1733.  For  fifty  years  previous  to  the  debarkation  [1607]  at  Jamestown, - 
fishing  stations  had  been  established  at  various  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast  r 
and  at  St.  Augustine,'  the  Spaniards  had  kept  a  sort  of  military  post  alive. 
Yet  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  English  in  the  Jamea  River,  is  the  true 
point  from  which  to  date  the  inception  or  beginning  of  our  great  confederacy  of 


'  Page  229, 


=■  Page  5i, 
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free  States.  Twelve  yeara  [1607  to  1619J  were  spent  by  English  adven- 
turers in  efforts  to  plant  a  permanent  settlement  in  Virginia.'  For  seventeen 
years  [1609  to  1623J  Dutch  traders  were  trafficking  on  the  Hudson  River, 
before  a  permanent  settlement  was  established  in  New  York."  Fourteen  years 
[1606  to  1620]  were  necessary  to  effect  s.  permanent  settlement  in  Massachu- 
setts f  and  for  nine  years  [1622  to  1631]  adventurers  struggled  for  a  foothold 
in  New  Hampshire.'  The  Eoman  Catholics  were  only  one  year  [1634-5]  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  Maryland  colony.'  Seven  years  [1632  to  1639] 
were  employed  in  effecting  permanent  settlements  in  Connecticut  ;'■  eight  years 
[1636  to  1643]  in  organizing  colonial  government  in  Rhode  Island ;'  and  about 
fifty  years  [1631  to  1682]  elapsed  from  the  landing  of  the  Swedes  on  South 
River,'  before  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  (whose  several  histo- 
ries of  settlements  are  intenvoven),  presented  colonial  features.'  Almost  sixty 
yeara  [1622  to  1680]  passed  by  before  the  first  settlements  in  the  Carolinas 
became  fully  developed  colonies;"  but  Georgia,  the  youngest  of  the  thirteen 
States,  had  the  foundation  of  its  colonial  government  laid  when  Oglethorpe, 
with  the  first  company  of  settlers,  began  to  build  Savannah  in  the  winter  of 
1733."  The  first  permanent  settlement  witliin  the  bounds  of  tlie  original 
colonics,  was  in 

VIRGINIA.     [IGOT— 1619]. 

A  century  had  not  ekpsed  after  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  [1492]," 
before  a  great  social  and  political  revolution  had  been  effected  in  Europe. 
Commerce,  hitherto  confined  to  inland  seas  and  along  the  coasts,  was  sending 
its  ships  aci-oss  oceans.  The  art  of  printing  had  begun  its  wonderful  work:" 
and,  through  its  instrumentality,  intelligence  had  become  generally  diffused. 
Mind  thus  actmg  upon  mind,  in  vastly  multiplied  opportunities,  had  awakened 
a  great  moral  and  intellectual  power,  whose  presence  and  strength  had  not  been 
suspected.  Tiie  Protestant  Reformation"  had  weakened  the  bonds  of  spiritual 
dominion,  and  allowed  the  moral  faculties  fuller  play :  and  the  shadows  of  feudal 
institutions,'^  so  chilling  to  individual  effort,  were  rapidly  disappearing  before 

'  Page  11.  '  Pago  73.  3  Page  79.  '  Page  80. 

Page  82.  «  Page  89.  '  Page  91.  8  pag^  92. 

»  Pi^  97,  '"  Page  99.  "  Page  103  "  Page  40. 

"  AboQt  the  year  1450.  Rude  printjng  fiom  engraved  bloeks  was  done  before  ttiat  time;  but 
when  Peter  Sehteffer  east  tho  first  metal  types,  each  letter  Eeparately,  at  about  1460,  the  art  of 
printing  traly  had  birtb.  John  Faust  established  a  printing-office  at  Mentz,  in  1442.  John  Gutten- 
berg  invented  cut  melal  types,  and  Qs«d  them  in  prinlmg  a  Bible  which  was  commenced  in  1445, 
and  finished  m  14G0,  The  names  of  these  three  men  are  nsuaHy  associated  as  the  inventors  of 
printing. 

n  Commenced  by  WickUffe,  in  England,  in  1360;  by  Huss,  in  Bohemia,  in  1406;  by  Lnther, 
in  Germany,  in  1517.  From  this  [leriod  nntil  1B63,  the  movement  was  general  thronghout  Europe, 
It  was  an  effort  to  purge  the  Christian  Church  of  great  impurities,  by  reforming  its  doctrine  and 
ritual  The  Reformers  protested  against  the  pracljces  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  tbe  title 
of  the  movement  was,  therefore,  the  Protestant  Reformation.  The  name  of  Protestants  was  first 
given  to  Luther  and  others,  in  1529. 

'5  The  nature  of  feudal  laws  may  be  illuatrated  by  a  single  example:  WiUiam,  the  Norman 
conqueror  of  England,  divided  tbe  land  of  that  country  into  parts  called  baronies,  and  gave  them 
to  certain  of  his  lavoritea,  who  became  masters  of  the  conquered  people  on  their  respective  estates. 
For  liiese  gills,  and  certain  privileges,  the  barons,  or  masters,  were  to  iumish  the  king  with  a  stipu- 
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the  rising  sun  of  the  new  era  in  ttie  history  of  tlie  world.  Freedom  of  thought 
and  action  expanded  the  area  of  ideas,  and  gave  birth  to  those  tolerant  princi- 
ples which  le;Ml  to  brotherhood  of  feeling.  The  new  impulse  developed  nobler 
motives  for  human  action  than  tlie  acquisition  of  wealth  and  power,  and  these 
soon  engendered  healthy  schemes  for  founding  industrial  empires  in  the  New 
World.  Aspirations  for  civil  freedom,  awakened  by  greater  rehgious  liberty, 
had  begun  the  work,  especially  in  England,  where  the  Protestants  were  already 
divided  into  two  distinct  parties,  called,  respectively.  Churchmen  and  Puritans, 
The  former  supported  the  throne  and  all  monarchic  ideas.;  the  latter  were 
more  republican ;  and  from  their  pulpits  went  forth  doctrines  inimical  to  kingly 
power.  These  religious  differences  had  begun  to  form  a  basis  of  political 
parties,  and  finally  became  prime  elements  of  colonization. 

Another  event,  favorable  to  the  new  impulse,  now  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence. A  long  contest  between  England  and  France  ceased  in  1604.  Soldiers, 
an  active,  restless  class  in  England,  were  deprived  of  employment,  and  would 
soon  become  dangerous  to  the  public  peace.  While  population  and  general 
prosperity  had  greatly  mcreased,  there  was  another  large  class,  who,  by  idle- 
ness and  dissipation,  had  squandered  fortunes,  and  had  become  desperate  men. 
The  soldiers  needed  employment,  either  in  their  own  art,  or  in  equally  exciting 
adventures ;  and  the  impoverished  spendthrifts  were  ready  for  any  thing  which 
promised  gain.  Such  were  the  men  who  stood  ready  to  brave  ocean  perib  and 
the  greater  dangers  of  the  Western  World,  when  such  minds  as  those  of  Fer- 
nando Gorges,  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  Chief  Justice  Popham,  Richard  Hakluyt, 
Captain  John  Smith,  and  others,  devised  new  schemes  for  colonization.  The 
weak  and  timid  James  the  First,'  who  desired  and  maintained  peace  with  other 
nations  during  his  reign,  was  glad  to  perceive  a  new  field  for  restless  and 
adventurous  men  to  go  to,  and  he  readily  granted  a  liberal  patent  [April  20, 
1606]  to  the  first  company  formed  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  for  planting 
settlements  in  Virginia,  The  English  then  claimed  dominion  over  a  belt  of 
territory  extending  from  Cape  Fear,  in  North  Carolina,  to  Halifax,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  indefinitely  westward.  This  was  divided  into  two  districts.  One 
extended  from  the  vicinity  of  New  York  city  northward  to  the  present  southern 
boundary  of  Canada,  uicluding  the  whole  of  New  England,  and  westward  of  it, 
and  was  called  North  Virginia.  This  territory  was  granted  t«  a  company 
of  "knights,  gentlemen,  and  merchants"  in  the  west  of  England,  called  the 
Plymouth  Company.'  The  other  district  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac  southward  to  Cape  Fear,  and  was  called  South  Virginia.     It  was 


!aWd  amount  of  money,  and  a  stated  number  of  men  for  eoldiera  when  required.  The  people  had  no 
TOiee  m  this  matter,  nor  in  any  publLc  affairs,  and  were  made  esBentiallj-  slaves  to  the  barons.  Out 
of  this  state  of  things  originated  the  exclusive  privilegi's  yet  enjoyed  by  the  nobility  of  Europe. 
Except  m  Russia,  the  people  have  been  emancipated  from  this  vaaaal^e,  and  the  ancient  fonns  of 
feudal  power  have  disappeared. 

'  He  was  the  Sixth  James  of  Scotland,  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  son  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, by  Lord  Darnley.  The  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  were  nnited  by  his  accession  to  tha 
throne  ofthe  former  kingdom,  in  ITareh,  1803. 

*  The  chief  members  ofthe  company  were  Thomas  Hanham,  Sir  John  and  Raleigh  Gilbert  (sods 
01  Kir  Humphrey  Gnbert},  Wiiliam  Parker,  George  Popham,  Sir  John  Popham  (Lord  Chief  Jostice 
ofEcfrland),  and  Sir  Fernando  Gorges,  Governor  of  Plymouth  Fort. 
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granted  to  a  company  of  "  noblemen,  gentlemen  and  merchants,"  cldefly  resi- 
dents of  London,  called  tlie  London  Company.^  The  intermediate  domain  of 
almost  two  liundred  miles,  was  a  dividing  line,  so  broad  that  disputes  abont 
territory  could  not  occur,  as  neither  company  was  allowed  to  make  settlements 
more  than  fifty  miles  beyond  its  own  boundary. 

The  idea  of  popular  freedom  was  as  yet  the  heritage  of  a  favored  few,  and 
the  political  character  of  the  first  colonial  charter,  under  wliich  a  permanent 
settlement  was  made  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  was  unfavorable 
to  the  beat  interests  of  all.  The  king  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing all  officers,  and  of  exercising  all  executive  and  legislative  power.  The 
colonists  were  to  pay  homage  to  the  sovereign,  and  a  tribute  of  one  fifth  of  the 
net  products  of  gold  and  silver  found  in  Virginia ;  yet  they  possessed  no  rights 
of  self-government.  They  were  to  be  governed  by  a  council  of  seven  appointed 
by  the  king,  who  were  allowed  to  choose  a  president  from  among  themselves. 
There  was  also  a  Supreme  Council  in  England,  appointed  by  the  king,  who  had 
the  general  supervision  of  the  colonies,  under  the  direction  of  the  monarch. 
That  charter  was  the  conception  of  a  narrow  mind,  and  despotic  temper,  and 
proved  totally  inadequate  as  a  constitution  of  government  for  a  free  people. 

The  North  Virginia,  or  Plymouth  Company,  made  the  firet  attempt  at  set- 
tlement, and  failed.'  The  South  Virginia,  or  London  Company,  sent  Captain 
Christopher  Newport,  with  three  vessels  and  one  hundred  and  five  emigrants 
[Dec.,  1606J,  to  make  a  settlement  upon  Koanoke  Island,'  where  Raleigh's 
colony  had  perished  almost  twenty  years  before.  Among  them  was  Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold,  the  projector  of  the  expedition.  They  possessed  very  poor 
materials  for  a  colony.  There  was  no  family  among  them,  and.  only  '■  twelve 
laborers  and  a  few  mechanics."  The  remainder  were  "  gentlemen,"'  many  of 
whom  were  vicious,  dissolute  men,  totally  unfit  for  sucli  an  enterprise,  and 
quite  unworthy  to  be  actors  in  the  glorious  events  anticipated  by  Gosnold  and 
his  enlightened  associates  at  home.  The  voyage  was  a  long  and  tedious  one. 
Newport  pursued  the  old  route  by  the  Canaries  and  the  West  Indies,  and  did 
not  arrive  upon  the  American  coast  until  April,  1607,  when  a  stoi-m  drove  his 
vessels  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  he  found  a  good  harbor.  He  named  the 
capes  at  the  entrance,  Charles  and  Henry,  in  honor  of  the  king's  sons.  A 
pleasant  point  of  the  Virginia  peninsula,  between  the  York  and  James  Rivers, 
which  they  next  landed  upon  and  enjoyed  repose,  he  named  Point  Comfort :  and 
the  noble  Powhatan  River  which  he  soon  afterward  entered  he  called  James. 
Sailing  up  the  broad  stream  about  fifty  miles,  the  immigrants  landed  upon  a 
beautiful,  shaded  peninsula,'  where  they  chose  a  site  for  the  capital  of  the  new 
empire,  and  called  it  Jamestown. 

'  The  chief  members  of  the  company  were  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somera,  Richard  Hak- 
luyt  (the  historian),  and  Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  who  was  tlio  first  governor  of  Virginia. 

'  Page  73.  '  Page  65. 

'  This  name  waa  pven  to  wealthy  men,  who  were  not  engaged  in  any  industrial  pursuit^  and 
often  apent  their  lives  in  idleness  and  dissipation ;  a  class  which,  in  our  day  and  countrj,  numlier, 
happily,  very  few.     Labor  is  worthily  honored  as  more  noble  than  idleness. 

5  This  may  be  called  an  island,  for  the  marsh  which  connects  it  with  the  mainland  is  often  over- 
Bowed.    The  currents  of  the  river  have  washed  away  large  portions  of  the  ori^nal  island. 
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111  ffolings  had  been  engendered  before  they  reached  the  Canary  laknds, 
juid  violent  disputes  bad  arisen  during  the  long  voyage.  As  the  silly  king  had 
placed  the  names  of  the  colonial  council  in  a  sealed  hox,  with  instructioug  not 
to  open  it  until  their  arrival  in  Yirginia,  there  Avas  no  competent  authority  on 
board  to  restore  harmony.  Captain  Smith,'  who  was  the  most  able  man  among 
them,  excited  the  envy  of  his  companions  ;  and  being  charged  with  a  design  to 
mui-der  the  counci!.  usurp  government,  and  proclaim  himself  king,  ho  was 
placed  in  cnnfinement.  On  opening  the  sealed  box,  it  was  discovered  that 
Smith  lias  ono  of  the  council.  Ho  was  released  from  confinement;  but, 
through  the  influence  of  Wingfield,  an  avaricious,  unprincipled,  but  talented 
man,  he  was  excluded  from  oflice.  Smith  demanded  a  trial  upon  the  absurd 
charge;i.  The  accusation  was  withdrawn^  and  lie  took  his  seat  in  the  council, 
over  which  ATingfield  was  chosen  to  preside. 

Soon  after  landing,  Newport,  Smith,  and  twenty  others,  ascended  the 
James  River  to  the  Falls  at  Richmond,  and  nsitcd  the  emperor  of  the  Powhat- 
ans,°  whoso  residence  was  a  mile  below  the  foot  of  the  rapids.  The  title  of  the 
emperor  was  Powhatan,  which  signified  supreme  ruler,  as  did  Pharaoh  in  the 
antient  Egyptian  langut^e— the  chief  man  in  Egypt.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
ability,  and  commanded  the  reverence  of  the  whole  confederation.  He  appeared 
friendly  to  tlie  English,  notwithstanding  his  pcojde  murmured  at  their  presence ; 
and  the  visitoi-s  returned  to  Jamestown  much  gi-atified. 

Early  in  June,  1607,  Newport  sailed  for  England,  to  obtain  more  settlers 
and  provisions.  The  little  band  of  cmigi-ants  soon  perceived  the  perils  of  their 
situiition.  A  large  portion  of  their  provisions  had  been  spoiled  during  the 
voyage.  Thoy  had  not  planted,  therefore  they  could  not  reap.  The  neighboring 
tribes  evinced  hostility,  and  withheld  supplies.  Poisonous  vapor  arose  from 
the  marshes ;  and  before  the  close  of  summer,  one  half  of  the  advonturere  per- 
ished by  disease  and  famine.  Among  tlie  victims  ivas  Gosnold.  The  settlers, 
in  their  despair,  reproached  themselves  and  the  leaders  of  the  expedition,  and 
longed  to  depart  for  the  Old  World.  In  tho  midst  of  their  despondency,  the 
survivors  discovered  that  president  "Wingfleld  was  lining  on  choice  stores,  and 
was  preparing  to  abandon  tlie  colony  and  racape  to  tho  West  Indies  in  tho  pin- 
nace^ left  by  Newport.  Their  indignation  was  thoroughly  nroi^ed,  and  he  was 
Ratcliffe,  a  man  as  wealc  and  wicked  as  Wingficld,  was  chosen  his 
.  He,  too,  w;i3  speedily  dismissed ;  and  the  settlers,  with  one  con- 
sent, wisely  turned  to  Smith  as  ruler. 

It  was  a  happy  hour  for  the  Virginia  settlei-s  when  Captain-  Smith  took  the> 
reins  of  government.  All  was  confrsion ;  but  he  soon  restored  order :  and  by 
his  courage  and  energy,  inspired  the  Indians  witli  awe,  and  compelled  them  to 
bring  him  supplies  of  food.  In  October,  wild  game  became  plentiful ;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  November,  the  abundant  harvest  of  Indian  coi-n  was  gathered 

1  Soo  portrait  at  tho  lioad  of  ttiia  Chapter.  Smith  waii  one  of  the  most  remartablo  men  of  his 
timo.  Ho  was  bom  in  LincohisliiiB,  England ;  and  after  manj-  adventureB  in  Kurope,  wont  to, 
America.    He  died  in  1G31.    He  wrote  a  History  of  Virginia,  and  several  other  works. 

'  Page  20.  '  A  small,  light  vessel,  with  sails  and  oars.. 
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by  the  natives,  and  they  supphed  the  settlers  with  all  tliey  needed.  Having 
established  a  degree  of  comfort  and  prosperity,  Smith  started,  with  some  com- 
panions, to  explore  the  surrounding  country.  He  ascended  the  Chickahomminy 
Kiver  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  then,  with  two  companions,  penetrated 
the  vast  forest  that  covered  the  land.  His  companions  were  slain  by  the  na- 
tives, and  he  was  made  a  captive.  After  being  exhibited  in  several  villages,  he 
was  tiiken  to  Opechancanough,'  the  eldest  brother  of  Powhatan,  who,  regarding 
Smith  as  a  superior  being,  spared  his  life,  and  conducted  him  to  the  emperor, 
then  at  Weroworomoco,  on  the  York  River.^  A  solemn  council  decided  that 
the  captive  must  die,  and  Smith  was  prepared  for  execution.  Hia  head  was 
placed  upon  a  stone,  and  the  heavy  clubs  of  the  executioners  were  raised  to 
crash  it,  when  Pocahontas,  a  child  of  "ten  or  twelve  years,'"  the  favorite 


daughter  of  Powhatan,  rushed  from  her  father's  side,  and  casting  hei-self  upon 
the  captive,  besought  the  king  to  spare  his  life,  Powhatan  consented,  and 
Smith  was  conducted  in  safety  to  Jamestown  by  a  guard  of  twelve  men,  after 
an  absence  of  seven  weeks. 

God,  in  his  providence,  overrules  ever^  thing  for  good.  It  is  seen  in  this 
event,  for  Smith's  captivity  was  a  public  benefit.  He  had  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  Indian  character,  and  of  the  country  and  its  resources,  and  also  had 
formed  friendly  relations  witli  the  sachems  and  chiefs.     Had  his  eompaniona 

■  Note  5,  page  10& 

=  At  Shellj,  nearly  opposite  the  moutii  of  Quean's  Creek,  Gloucester  County,  Vii^nia^ 
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possessed  half  as  much  energy  and  honesty  aa  Smith,  all  would  have  been  well. 
But  they  were  idle,  improvident,  and  dissolute.  As  usual,  he  found  every 
thing  in  disorder  on  his  return  from  the  forest.  Only  foity  men  were  living, 
and  a  greater  portion  of  them  were  on  the  point  of  escaping' to  the  West  Indies 
in  the  pinnace;  but  tlio  courage  and  energy  of  Smith  compelled  them  to  re- 
main. Conscious  of  the  purity  of  their  ruler  and  the  wickedness  of  themselves, 
tliey  hated  him  intensely,  and  from  that  timo  they  plotted  for  his  destruction, 
or  the  overthrow  of  his  power. 

Captain  Newport  arrived  with  supplies  and  one  hundred  And  twenty  im- 
migrants, early  in  1608.  These  were  no  better  than  the  first  adventurers. 
Instead  of  agriculturalists  and  mechanics,  with  fiunilies,  they  were  idle  "gentle- 
men," "packed  hither,"  as  Smith  said,  "by  their  friends,  to  escape  ill  destin- 
ies," There  were  also  several  unskillful  goldsmithg,  the  very  men  least  needed 
in  the  colony.  ^mhS" glittering  earth  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Jamestown,  was  by  them 
mistaken  for  gold ;  and  ^  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Smith,  the  whole  indus- 
try of  the  colony  was  directed  to  the  supposed  treasure.  "  There  was  no  talk, 
no  hope,  no  work,  hut  dig  gold,  work  gold,  refine  gold,  load  gold."  Newport 
loaded  his  vessel  with  the  worthless  earth,  and  returned  to  England,  believing 
himself  exceedingly  rich  ;*'biii'~scie'(ice  ^OMi,  .pronounced  him  miserably  poor  in 
useful  knowledge  and  well-earned' reputation. 

The  gold-fever  had  taken  strong  hold  upon  the  indolent  dreamers,  and 
Smith  remonstrated  against  idleness  and  pleaded  for  mduhtiy,  in  vain.  He., 
implored  the  settlers  to  plow  and  sow,  that  theymi^ht  leap  and  be  happy. 
They  refused  to  listen,  and  he  tu^ied  from  Jamestown  with  di'i^ust  With  a 
few  sensible  men,  he  went  to  explore  the  Chesapeake  m  an  open  boat,  and 
every  hay,  inlet,  and  cr^ek,  received  his  attention.  He  went  up  the  Potomac 
to  the  falls  above  Washington  city ;  and  then,  after  exploring  the  shores  of  the 
Rappahannock  to  the  site  of  Fredericsburg,  he  returned  to  Jamestown,  A 
few  days  afterward  he  i-eturned  again  to  the  Chesapeake,  carefully  explored 
each  shore  above  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  and  entered  the  Patapsco,  and  ate 
Indian  corn  on  the  site  of  Baltimore.  .  He  also  went  up  the  Susquehannah  to 
the  beautiful  vale  of  Wyoming,'  and  jwnetrated  the  forests  even  to  tlie  territory 
of  the  Five  Nations,'  and  established  friendly  relations  with  the  dusky  tribes. 
Within  three  months  he  traveled  full  three  thousand  miles.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  of  exploring  expeditions,  considered  in  all  its  aspects,  ever  re- 
corded by  the  pen  of  history ;  and  the  map  qf  the  country,  which  Smith  con- 
structed on  his  return,  is  yet  in  existence  in  England,  and  ia  remarkable  for  its 
general  accuracy. 

Captain  Smith  returned  to/lTamustown  on  the  7th  of  September,  1608,  and 
three  days  afterward  he  was  fiirmally  made  president  of  the  settlement.  New- 
port arrived  soon  afterward/ with  seventy  immigrants,  among  whom  were  two 
females,  the  first  English  Vomen  ever  seen  upon,  the  James  River.'  To  the 
soil  they  were  compelled  /o  look,  chiefly,  for  their  food,  and  Smith  exerted  all 

Page  290.  ■■'  VO.JX  Ti.  '  Page  105. 
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his  energies  to  turn  the  little  industry  of  the  settlers  to  agriculture.  He  suc- 
ceeded, in  a,  degree,  but  he  had  poor  materials  out  of  which  to  form  a  healthy, 
self-sustaining  commonwealth.  He  wrote  to  the  Supreme  Council'  to  send  over 
a  different  class  of  men.  "  I  entreat  you,"  he  said,  "  rather  send  but  thirty 
carpenters,  husbandmen,  gardeners,  fishermen,  blacksmiths,  masons,  and  diggers 
of  trees'  reots,  well  provided,  tlian  a  thousand  such  aa  we  have."  Yet,  with  all 
his  exertiona,  idlenes.s  and  improvidence  prevailed.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
from  the  first  landing  at  Jamestown,  and  when  tlie  settlement  numbered  two 
hundred  strong  men,  not  more  than  forty  acres  were  under  cultivation.  To  the 
Indians  the  white  people  were  compelled  to  look  for  their  chief  supply  of  food. 

The  London  Corapmy  were  disappointed,  for  the  anticipations  of  sudden 
wealth,  in  which  they  had  indulged,  were  not  realized,  and  they  sought  and  ob- 
tained a  new  charter  [Juno  2,  1609],  which  gave  them  more  ample  privileges. 
The  territory  of  South  Vibgisia-  was  extended  northward  to  the  head  of  the 
Chesapeake.  The  Supreme  Council  was  vested  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  in 
its  own  body,  and  to  appoint  a  governor  for  Virginia,  whose  rule  was  made  ab- 
solute. The  lives,  liberties,  and  property  of  the  settlers  were  at  his  disposal, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  contribute  a  certain  share  of  their  earnings  to  the 
proprietor.  Thus  they  were  meip  vassals  at  will,  under  a  petty  despotism, 
without  any  inherent  power,  then  recognized,  to  east  off  tlie  yoke. 

Under  that  charter.  Lord  De  la  Wai-r  (Delaware),  an  enlightened  peer, 
was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia,  for  life,  and  soon  afterward  Newport  sailed 
for  America  [June  12,  1609],  with  nine  ships,  and  more  than  five  hundred 
emiiTants."  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  the  goventor's  deputy,  embarked  with  Kew- 
jwrt,  accompanied  by  Sir  George  Somers.  Gates,  Newport,  and  Somers, 
were  commissioned  to  administer  the  government  until' the  arrival  of  Delaware. 
When  near  the  coast,  a  hurricane  dispersed  the  fleet,  and  the  vessel  bearing  the 
commissioners  was  ivrecked  on  one  of  the  Bermuda  Islajids.  Seven  vessels  of 
tlie  squadron  reached  the  James  River  in  safety.  The  colony  would  have  been 
the  gainer  had  these  never  arrived,  for  a  greater  portion  of  the  new  immigrants 
were  more  profligate,  if  possible,  than  the  first.  They  were  dissolute  scions  of 
wealthy  families,  and  many  of  them  came  to  avoid  punishment  for  crimes  at 
home.  They  regarded  Virginia  as  a  paradise  for  libertines,  and  believed  the 
colony  to  be  without  a  head  until  the  ai'rival  of  the  governor  or  his  deputy. 
Smith,  on  the  contrary,  boldly  asserted  his  authority  as  president,  and  main- 
tained it  until  an  accident  in  autumn  compelled  him  to  go  to  England  for  sur- 
gical aid,'  when  he  delegated  his  authority  to  George  Percy,  brother  of  the 
duke  of  Northumberland. 

When  the  idle  and  profligate  settlers  were  released  from  the  control  of 

1  pa^  64.  "  Page  63. 

'  DomeBlie  anitnals  were  now  firet  talten  to  Virgiaia  Tlioy  consisted  of  sis  mares,  one  horse, 
sis  hundred  swine,  a  few  sheep  and  goats,  and  Ave  hundred  domestic  fowls,  Two  j-oara  later  one 
hundred  cows  and  some  other  cattle  were  brought  oyer. 

*  While  passii^  down  the  James  Eirer,  in  a  boat,  from  the  Falls,  Smith's  bag  of  powder  ^ited, 
and  the  exploaon  almost  killed  him.  His  wounds  were  so  severe  as  to  reiiuire  the  moat  skiUfiil 
sargery. 
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Smitli,  thej  gave  tliemselves  up  to  every  irregularity  of  life-  Their  ample 
stock  of  provisions  was  j-apidly  consumed.  Tlie  Indiana  had  great  respect  for 
Smith,  and  were  friendly  ivhile  he  remained,  but  after  liia  departure,  they 
openly  showed  their  contempt  for  the  English,  withheld  supplies  of  pro\Taions, 
and  conceived  a  plan  for  the  total  extermination  of  the  wliite  intruders.-  Fam- 
ine ensued,  and  the  wint«r  and  spring  of  1610  were  long- remembered  as  "thu 
starving  time."  Those  who  went  to  the  cabins  of  the  Indians,  for  food,  were 
treacherously  murdered ;  and  finally  a.  plan  was  matured  by  the  natives  for 
striking  a  blow  of  utter  extermination.  Again  Pocahontas  performed  the  part 
of  a  guai'diiin  angel.'  On  a  dark  and  stormy  night  she  hastened  to  Jamestown, 
revealed  tlie  plot,  and  was  back  to  her  couch  before  the  dawn.  Thus,  she  saved 
the  colonists  by  placing  them  on  their  guai-d.  Yet  death  hovered  over  them. 
The  horrors  of  destitution  increased,  and  the  settlement  which  numbered  five 
.  hundred  persons  when  Smith  leit,  was  reduced  to  sixty  within  sLx  months  after 
his  departure.  The  commissioners'  finally  arrived.  They  constructed  a  nu.le 
vessel  upon  the  barren  island  where  they  were  wrecked,  and  in  it  reached 
Virginia,  in  June,  1610.  Instead  of  being  greeted  by  a  nourishing  people, 
they  were  met  by  a  mere  remnant,  almost  famished.  There  appeared  no  way 
to  obtain  food,  and  Gates  determined  to  s.iil  immediately  for  Mewfoundland,' 
and  distribute  the  immigrants  among  the  English  fishing  vessels  there.  James- 
town was  utterly  abandoned,  and  toward  Hampton  Roads'  the  dejected  settlers 
sailed  in  four  pinnaces.  Early  the  next  morning  white  sails  greeted  their 
vision.  lionX  Delaware  had  arrived  with  provisions  and  immigraats ;  and  that 
very  night,  Jamestown,  abandoned  to  pagans  in  the  morning,  was  made  vocal 
with  hymns  of  thanksgiving  to  the  true  God,  by  the  returned  settlei-s. 

Governor  Delaware  was  a  virtuous  and  prudent  man,  and  under  his  admin- 
istration the  colony  began  to  prosper.  Failing  health  compelled  him  to  rctnni 
to  England  the  following  spring  [March,  lOllj :  and  he  left  the  govemmeTit 
in  the  hands  of  Percy,  Smith's  successor,  who  managed  with  prudence  until  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Ttiomas  Dale,  with  supplies,'  Dale  was  an  experienced  soldier, 
and,  assuming  the  government,  he  ruled  by  martial  law.  Early  in  September 
following,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  arrivetl  with  six  well-furnished  ships,  and  three 
hundred  immigrants.  With  this  arrival  came  hope  for  the  colony.  A  large 
portion  of  the  new  settlers  ivcro  sober,  industrious  men,  and  their  arrival  giive 
gi-eat  joy  to  the  four  hundred  colonists  at  Jamestown,  Gates  assumed  the 
functions  of  governor,  and  Dale  went  up  the  river  to  plant  new  settlements  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox  and  near  the  Falls.=  And  now  a  wise  change  in 
the  domestic  policy  of  the  colony  was  made.  Hithei-to  the  land  had  been 
worked  in  common,  and  the  product  of  labor  was  deposited  in  public  storehouses, 
for  the  good  of  the  community.  The  industrious  created  food  for  the  indolent, 
and  an  incentive  to  effort  was  wanting.  That  incentive  was  necessary ;  and  it 
was  Ibund  in  the  plan  of  making  an  assignment  of  a  few  acres  of  land  to  each 

'  P(i!!e  GG,  '  Pago  68.  =  Pasre  a.  '  Noto  3,  page  297- 

*  Delaware  afterward  sailed  for  Virgiala,  W  resume  the  reina  of  p»vemmeut,  but  died  on  the 
voyage.  °  Near  the  prcBont  City  P<riiitj  anil  Richmond. 
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man,  to  be  cultivated  for  his  own  private  benefit.  This  regulation  gave  a  pow- 
erful impulse  to  industry.  Larger  assignments  were  made,  and  soon  the  com- 
munity system  was  abandoned,  and  industry  on  private  account  created  an 
ample  supply  of  food  for  all.' 

A  third  charter  was  obtained  by  the  London  Company,  on  the  22d 
of  March,  1612,  by  which  tlie  control  of  the  king  was  annulled.  The 
Supreme  Council  was  abolished,  and  the  whole  company,  sitting  as  a  demo- 
cratic assembly,  elected  tiic  officere,  and  ordained  the  lavra,  for  the  colony- 
Yct  no  political  privilege  was  granted  to  the  settlers.  Their  very  exist- 
ence as  a  body  politic,  was  completely  ignored.  They  had  no  voice  in  the 
choice  of  rulers  and  the  enactment  of  laws.  Yet  they  were  contented ;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  1613  there  were  a  thousand  Englishmen  in  Virginia.  At 
about  this  time  an  event  occurred,  which  proved  of  permanent  benefit  to  the 
settlement.  Powhatan  had  continued  to  manifest  hostile  feelings  ever  since  the 
departure  of  Smith.  For  the  purpose  of  extorting  advantageous  t«rms  of  peace 
from  the  Indian  king,  Captain  Argall  (a  sort  of  buccaneer),^  bribed  am  Indian 
chief,  with  a  copper  kettle,  to  betray  the  trusting  Pocahontas  into  his  hands. 
She  was  induced  to  go  on  hoard  his  vessel,  where  she  was  detained  as  a  prisoner 
for  several  months,  until  Powhatan  ransomed  her.  In  the  mean  while,  a  mutual 
attachment  had  grown  up  between  the  maiden  and  John  Rolfe,  a  young  En- 
glishman of  good  fiimily.  He  had  instructed  her  in  letters  and  religion  :  and, 
with  the  consent  of  Powhatan,  sho  received  tlie  rite  of  Christian  baptism,  and 
became  the  wife  of  Rolfo,  in  April,  1613.  This  union  brought  peace,  and 
Powhatan  was  ever  afterward  the  friend  of  the  English. 

Prosperity  now  smiled  upon  the  settlement,  yet  the  elements  of  a  perma- 
nent State  were  wanting.  There  wore  no  families  in  Virginia,  and  all  the 
settlers  indulged  in  ajiticipations  of  returning  to  England,  which  they  regarded 
as  home.  Gates  went  thither  in  March,  1614,  leaving  the  administration  of 
government  with  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  ruled  with  wisdom  and  energy  for 
about  two  years,  and  then  departed,  after  appointing  George  Yeardley  deputy- 
governor.  During  Yeardley's  administration,  the  culture  of  the  tobacco  plant' 
was  promoted,  and  so  rapidly  did  it  gain  in  favor,  that  it  soon  became,  not  only 
tlic  principal  article  of  export,  but  the  currency  of  the  colony.  And  now 
[1617J  Argall,  the  buccaneer,  waa  appointed  deputy-governor.  He  waa  a  des- 
pot in  feelings  and  practice,  and  soon  disgusted  the  people.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Yeardley,  who  waa  appointed  governor  in  1619;  and  then  dawned  the  natal 
morning  of  Virginia  as  a  Republican  State.     Yeardley  abolished  martial  law, 

'  A  similar  result  was  seen  in  tlio  operations  of  the  Plymoutli  colony.     See  page  116. 

'  Note  1,  page  58. 

'  This  plant,  yet  very  extensively  cultivated  in  Virginia  and  the  a^oiiiinR  Stal«a,  was  first 
discovered  by  Sr  Francis  Dralie,  near  Tabaco,  in  Yucatan:  hence  its  name.  Drake  and  Raleieh 
first  introduced  it  into  England.  King  James  conceived  a  great  hatred  of  it,  and  wrote  a  treatise 
Hsainst  its  use.  He  forbade  its  cultivation  in  England,  but  could  not  prevent  its  importation  from 
'\'ii^nia.  It  became  a  voiy  profitable  article  of  commerce,  and  the  streets  of  Janiesl««ii  were 
planted  with  it.  Other  agricultural  productions  were  neglected,  and  while  eargoea  of  tobacco  were 
[ireparinglbrEngland,  the  necessaries  of  life  were  wanting.  The  mont'y  value  of  tobiwco  was  about 
Eixty-six  cents  a  pound. 
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released  the  planters  from  feudal  service  to  the  colony,'  and  established  repre- 
sentative government. '  The  settlement  was  divided  into  eleven  boroughs,  and 
two  representatives,  called  burgesses,  were  chosen  by  the  people  for  each. 
These,  with  tlie  governor  and  council,  constituted  the  colonial  government. 
The  burgesses  were  allowed  to  debate  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  good  of  the 
colony ;  but  their  enactments  were  not  legal  until  sanctioned  by  the  company 
in  England.  The  most  important  event  of  that  year  occurred  on  the  28th  of 
June.  On  that  day,  the  first  representative  assembly  ever  convened  in  Amer- 
ica, met  at  Jamestown.  Then  and  there,  the  foundations  of  the  "Vibgisia 
commonwealth  were  laid.  The  people  now  began  to  regard  Virginia  as  their 
home,  and  "fell  to  building  houses  and  planting  corn."  Within  two  years 
afterward,  one  hundred  and  fifty  reputable  young  women  were  sent  over  to 
become  wives  to  the  planters,'  the  tribe  of  gold-seekers  and  "  gentlemen"  was 
extinct,  for  "  it  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  the  pew  State  should  be  formed 
of  such  material ;  that  such  men  should  be  the  fathers  of  a  progeny  bom  on  the 
American  soil,  who  were  one  day  to  assert  American  liberty  by  their  eloquence, 
and  defend  it  by  their  valor."  ' 


CHAPTER    II. 

NEW     YORK     [JfiOO  — 1G23]. 

In  a  preceding  chapter,'  we  have  considered  the  discovery  and  exploration 
of  the  river,  bearing  his  name,  by  Henry  Hudson,  then  in  Uie  service  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  On  his  return  to  England  [Nov.  1609],  he  for- 
warded to  his  employers  in  Amsterdam,'  a  brilKant  account  of  his  discoveries  in 
America.  Jealous  of  the  maritime  enterprise  and  growing  power  of  the  Dutch, 
tlie  British  king  would  not  allow  Hudson  to  go  to  Holland,  fearing  he  might  he 
employed  in  making  further  discoveries,  or  in  plantmg  settlements  in  America. 
This  narrow  and  selfish  policy  of  James  was  of  no  avail,  for  the  ocean  pathway 
to  new  and  fertile  regions,  once  opened,  could  easily  be  traversed  by  mferior 
navigators.  This  feet  was  soon  demonstrated.  In  1610,  some  wealthy  mer- 
chants of  Amsterdam,  directors  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,'  sent  a  sliip 
from  tho  Texel,  laden  with  merchandise,  to  traffic  with  the  Indians  upon  the 
Mauritius,'  as  the  present  Hudson  River  was  then  called.  Hudson's  ship  (the 
Half-Moon^')  was  also  sent  hither  the  same  year  on  a  like  errand ;  and  for  three 

1  Page  68.  '  u    u 

'  Y^idley  round  the  people  poEigeascd  with  an  intense  desire  for  that  freedom  which  the 
English  constitution  gave  to  every  siihject  of  the  realm,  and  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  that  feel- 
ing with  tbe  exercise  of  the  arbitrary  power  which  had  hitherto  prevailed.  He,  therefore,  formed 
a  plan  for  a  popular  assembly  as  sun'ilar  lo  the  English  parUament  as  cireunistances  would  allow. 

3  Page  105.  '  Bancroft.  »  Page  59.  <  Page  B9. 

'  Note  5,  page  59.         *  So  named,  in  honor  of  Prince  Maurice,  of  Nassau.  '  Page  59. 
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yeaa-s  aftenviml,  private  enterprise  liispatclied  many  vessels  from  Holland,  to 
traffic  for  furs  and  peltries.  Among  o^er  commanders  came  the  bokl  Adrian 
Block,  tlie  first  navigator  of  the  dangerous  strait  in  the  East  River,  called 
Hell-Gate.  Block's  vessel  was  accidentally  burned  in  the  autumn  of  1613. 
when  he  and  his  companions  erected  some  rude  Imts  for  shelter,  near  the  site 
of  the  Bowling  Green,  at  the  foot  of  Broadway,  New  York.  These  huts  formed 
the  germ  of  our  great  commercial  metropolis.  During  the  ensuinc  winter 
they  constructed  a  vessel  from  tlie  fine  timber  which  grew  upon  Manhattan 
Bland,  and  early  in  the  spring  they  sailed  up  Long  Island  Sound  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  which  extended  to  Nahant.  Block  first  discovered  the  Connecticut 
and  Tiiames  Rivers,  and  penetrated  Narraganset  Bay  to  the  site  of  Provi- 
dence, 

Intent  npon  gain,  Dutch  trading  vessels  now  frequently  ascended  the  Mau- 
ritius, and  a  brisk  trade  in  {urs  and  peltries  was  opened  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
almost  two  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  traders  built  a  fort  and  store- 
house upon  a  little  island  just  below  Albany,  in  1614,  which  they  called  Fort 
Nassau;  and  nine  years  later,  Fort  Orange  was  erected  near  the  river,  a  little 
south  of  the  foot  of  tlie  present  State-street,  in  Albany,  on  the  site  of  Albany. 
There  is  a  doubt  about  a  fort  being  erected  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  at  this  time,  as  some  chroniclers  liave  asserted.  It  is  probable 
the  trading-house  erected  there  was  palisaded,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  for 
they  could  not  well  determine  the  deposition  of  the  Bidians. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  1G14,  a  special  charter  was  granted  to  a  company 
of  Amsterdam  merchants,  giving  them  the  monopoly  of  trade  in  the  New- 
World,  from  the  latitude  of  Cape  May  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  three  years. 
The  territory  was  named  Neiv  Nethekland,  in  the  charter,  which  title  it  held 
until  it  became  an  English  province  in  1664."  Notwithstanding  it  was  included 
in  the  grant  of  James  to  tlie  Plymouth  company,"  no  territorial  jurisdiction 
being  claimed,  and  no  English  settlements  having  been  made  nortJiward  of 
Eichmond,  in  Virginia,  the  Dutch  were  not  disturbed  in  their  traffic.  The 
popular  story,  that  Argall  entered  the  Bay  of  New  York  on  his  return  from 
Acadie  in  1613,  and  made  the  Dutch  traders  promptly  surrender  tlie  place  to 
the  English  crown,  seems  unsusceptible  of  proof." 

Success  attended  the  Dutch  from  the  beginning.  The  trade  in  furs  and 
peltries  became  very  lucrative,  and  the  company  made  an  unsuccessful  applica- 
tion for  a  renewal  of  their  charter.  More  extensive  operations  were  in  contem- 
plation; and  on  the  Sd  of  June,  1621,  the  States  General  of  Holland* 
incorporated  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  invested  it  with  almost 
regal  powers,  for  planting  settlements  m  America  from  Cape  Horn  to  New- 
foundland ;  and  in  Africa,  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  The  special  object  of  its  enterprise  was  New  Netherland,  and  espe- 
cially the  region  of  the  Mauritius.*    The  company  was  not  completely  organized 

'  Page  144.  5  Psgc  63. 

3  See  Brodlieads  " History  of  fho  State  of  New  York,"  Appendix  E,  where  the  matter  is  dis- 
cussed at  Eomo  length.  *  Kolc  7,  paj^  59.  s  Page  71. 
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until  tiie  spring  of  1623,  wlien  it  commenced  operations  with  vigor.  Its  first 
efibi'ts  lyerc  to  plant  a  permanent  colonj,  and  tlins  establish  a  plausible  pretext 
for  territorial  jurisdiction,  for  now  the  English  had  built  rude  cabins  on  the 
ahorra  of  Massachusetts  Bay.'  In  April,  1623,  thirty  families,  chiefly  Wal- 
loons (French  Protesttints  who  had  fled  to  Holland),  arrived  at  Manhattan, 
under  the  charge  of  Cornelius  Jacobsen  May,  who  ivas  sent  to  reside  in  New 
Netherland,  as  first  director,  or  governor.  Eight  of  the  fam- 
ilies went  up  the  Mauritius  or  Hudson  River,  and  settled  at 
Albany ;  the  remainder  chose  their  place  of  abode  across  the 
channel  of  the  East  River,  and  settled  upon  lands  now  cov- 
ered by  the  eastern  portions  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Navy 
Yard."  Then  were  planted  the  fruitful  seeds  of  a  Dutch 
colony — then  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  future  com- 
monwealth of  New  York.'  The  territory  was  erected  into  ^^''  j 
a  province  ajid  the  armorial  distinction  of  a  cou7it  was 
granted.' 


■J  II  APT  Ell     III. 

},£  A  S  S  A  0  TI U  S  B  T  T  S     [1G06— ICSO], 

Soon  after  olitaining  their  cliartor,  in  1606,  the  PLYMOuin  Company' 
dispatched  an  agent  in  a  small  vessel,  with  two  captive  Indians,  to  examine 
North  Virginia.  This  vessel  was  captured  hy  a  Spanish  cruiser.  Another  ves- 
sel, fitted  out  at  the  sole  expense  of  Sir  John  Popham,  and  commanded  by 
Martin  Pring,  was  sent,  and  reached  America.  Pring  confirmed  the  accounts 
of  Gosnold  and  others,"  concerning  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  New  England 
region.  The  following  year  [1607],  George  Popham'  came,  with  one  hundred 
immigrants,  and  landing  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Sagadahoc  or  Kennebec  [August 
21],  they  erected  there  a  small  stockade,  a  storehouse,  and  a  few  huts.  All 
hut  forty-five  returned  to  England  in  the  vessels;  those  renvxined,  and  named 
their  settlement  St.  George.  A  terrible  winter  ensued.  Fire  consumed  their 
store-house  and  some  of  their  provisions,  and  the  keen  frosts  and  deep  snows 

'  TliG  Qrat  wMte  chiltl  bom  in  Son'  NotlicrlaniJ  vt-aa  Bfirah  Eape^e,  dautjhter  of  one  of  the 
WnJloon  settlers.  Her  birth  oceurred  on  Uie  Itli  of  June,  1625.  Slie  has  a  number  of  descendiintB 
on  Long  Island.  ^  Page  144. 

'  Several  hundred  years  ago,  tlioro  woro  laigo  districts  of  country  in  Ei^nd,  and  on  fho  con- 
tinent, governed  by  Eails,  wbo  were  subject  to  the  crown,  however.  These  districts  were  called 
counties,  and  the  name  13  still  retained,  even-in  ilie  United  Stales,  and  indica.te3  certain  judicial  and 
other  jurisdiction.  New  Netherisnd  was  constituted  a  county  of  Holland,  havli^  all  the  indlTidoal 
privileges  apportfflning  to  an  earldom,  or  separate  government  Tlio  armorial  distmelion  of  an  eari, 
or  count,  ivas  a  kind  of  cap,  called  coronet,  seen  over  the  sliield  in  the  above  ei^ravcd  repre- 
sentation of  the  seal  of  New  Netherland.  The  fiBUre  of  a  beaver,  on  the  sliield,  is  emblematic  of 
the  Hudson  River  regions  (where  that  animal  then  abounded),  and  of  one  of  tlie  grand  objects  of 
setUement  there,  the  trade  m  iiirs.         '  Page  63.  "  P^e  58,  '  Note  2,  page  63. 
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locked  the  waters  and  tlie  forests  against  the  fisherman  and  hunter.  Famine 
menaced  them,  hut  relief  came  before  any  were  made  victims.  Of  all  the  com- 
pany, only  Popham.  their  president,  died.  Lacking coiirsige  to  brave  the  perils 
of  the  wilderness,  the  settlement  was  abandoned,  and  the  immigrants  went  back 
to  England  |1608]  at  the  very  time  when  the  Frenchmen,  who  were  to  build 
Quebec,'  were  upon  the  ocean.  Traffic  with  the  Indian  tribes  was  continued, 
but  settlements  were  not  again  attempted  for  several  years." 

Only  the  coast  of  the  extensive  country  was  seen  by  the  several  navigators 
who  visited  it.  The  vast  interior,  now  called  New  England,  was  an  unknown 
land,  until  Captain  John  Smith,  with  the  mind  of  a  philosopher  and  the  courage 
of  a  hero,  came,  in  1614,  and  explored,  not  only  the  shores  but  the  rivers 
which  penetrated  the  wilderness.  Only  himself  and  four  London  merchants 
had  an  interest  in  the  expedition,  which  proved  highly  successful,  not  only  in 
discoveries,  but  in  trade.  AVith  only  eight  men.  Smith  examined  the  region 
between  Cape  Cod  and  the  Penobscot,  constructed  a  map  of  the  country,  and 
after  an  absence  of  less  than  seven  months,  ho  returned  to  England,  and  laid  a 
report  before  Prince  Charles  (afterward  the  unfortunate  ting  who  lost  his  head), 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne.  The  prince,  delighted  with  the  whole  account, 
confirmed  the  title  which  Smith_^had  given  to  the  territory  delineated  on  the 
map,  and  it  was  named  New  Englasd.  Crime,  as  usual,  dimmed  the  luster 
of  the  discovery.  Hunt,  commander  of  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  expedition, 
kidnapped  twenty-seven  of  tho  Indians,  with  Squanto,'  their  chief,  as  soon  as 
Smith  had  departed,  took  them  to  Spain  and  sold  some  of  them  into  slavery.' 
And  now,  at  various  points  from  Florida  to  Newfoundland,  men-stealera  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  had  planted  tho  seeds  of  hatred  and  distrust,"  whose  fruits,  in 
after  years  were  wars,  and  complicated  troubles. 

At  the  close  of  1614,  the  Plymouth  company  employed  Smith  to  make 
further  explorations  in  America  and  to  plant  a  colony.  He  sailed  in  the  spring 
of  1615,  but  was  driven  back  by  a  tempest.  He  sailed  again  on  the  4th  of 
July  following.  His  crew  became  mutinous,  and  finally  his  vessel  was  cap- 
tured by  a  French  pirate,  and  they  were  all  taken  to  France.  Smith  escaped 
to  England,  in  an  open  boat,  and  arousing  the  sluggish  energies  of  the  Ply- 
mouth company  and  others,  they  planned  vast  schemes  of  colonization,  and  he 
was  made  admiral  for  life.  Eager  for  gains,  some  of  the  members,  joining 
with  others,  applied  for  a  new  charter.  It  was  withheld  for  a  long  time. 
Finally,  the  king  granted  a  charter  [November  3, 1620]  to  forty  of  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  powerlul  men  in  the  realm,  who  assumed  the  corporate  title  of  The 
Council  op  Plymouth,  and  superseded  the  original  Plymouth  Compasy." 
The  vast  domain  of  more  than  a  million  of  square  miles,  lying  between  the  fortieth 
and  forty-eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  westward  to  the  South  Sea,' 

'  Page  49. 

'  The  celebrated  Lord  Baeon,  and  others,  fitted  out  aa  expedition  to  Newfoundlaiil  in  1610, 
but  it  was  uQsuoeeaaflil,  '  Page  lit 

'  When  some  benevolent  friara  heard  of  Hunt's  inlentions,  they  took  all  of  tha  Indians  not  yet 
sold,  to  instract  them  ss  missionariea.    Among  them  was  Squanto. 

»  Bee  pages  42  and  49.  '  Page  63,  '  Page  42. 
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■was  conveyed  to  them,  as  absolute  owners  of  the  soil.  It  was  the  finest  portion 
of  the  Continent,  and  now  embraces  the  most  flourishing  States  and  Territories 
of  our  confederacy.  This  vast  monopoly  was  unpropitious,  in  all  its  elements, 
to  the  ibunding  of  an  empire.  It  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  mere  speculators 
and  mercenary  adventurers  like  these  should  people  this  broad  land.  The  same 
year  when  that  great  commercial  monopoly  was  formed  [1620],  a  company  of 
devout  men  and  women  in  Holland,  who  had  been  driven  from  England  by  a 
persecuting  government,  came  to  the  wilderness  of  the  New  World,  not  to  seek 
gold  and  return,  but  to  erect  a  tabernacle,  where  they  might  worship  the  Great 
God  in  honest  simplicity  and  freedom,  and  to  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  found- 
ation of  a  commonwealth,  based  upon  truth  and  justice.  Who  were  they? 
Let  History  answer. 

Because  the  pope  of  Kome  would  not  sanction  one  of  the  most  flagrant  of 
his  social  crimes,  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England  defied  the  authority  of  the 
head  of  the  Church,'  and  by  the  Acl  of  Snpremactj,'  Parliament  also  cast 
off  the  papal  yoke.  The  people  were  not  benefited,  for  the  king  was  pope  of 
Great  Britaui,  and  they  were  his  slaves.  They  enjoyed  no  religious  freedom. 
Heresy  was  a  high  crime ;  and  expressions  of  freedom  of  thought  and  opinion 
were  not  tolerated.  The  doctrines  and  rituals  of  the  Eomish  church  were 
enforced,  while  the  avt/tority  of  the  popo  was  denied.  The  people  discovered 
that  in  exchanging  spiritual  masters,  they  had  gained  nothing,  except  that  the 
thunders  of  excommunication^  had  lost  their  eflect  upon  the  public  mind,  and 
thus  one  step  toward  emancipation  was  gained,  Henry's  son,  Edward,  estab- 
lished a  more  liberal  Protestantism  in  England  [1574],  and 
soon  the  followers  of  Luther  and  Calvin'  drew  the  tangible 
line  of  doctrinal  difference  which  existed  behveen  them.  The 
former  retained  or  allowed  many  of  the  ceremonials  of  the 
church  of  Rome ;  the  ktter  were  more  austere,  and  demanded 
extreme  simplicity  in  worship,  and  great  purity  of  life.  For 
this  they  were  called  Puritans,  in  derision ;  a  name  which 
soon  became  honorable.  When  Parliament  established  a 
Uturgy  for  the  church,  the  Puritans  .refused  conformity,  for 
they  acknowledged  no  authority  but  the  Bible  in  matters  of 
religion.  They  became  a  distinct  and  infiucntiul  party  in 
the  State  [1550],  and  were  specially  commended  by  the  con- 
tinental reformers. 

'  The  vicious  k inff  asked  Pope  Julius  IIL  to  divorce  him  from  his  qucBiv  Catlierine  of  Arrngon, 
in  order  that  he  might  marry  the  beaulifiil  Anne  Boleyru  The  Popo  properly  refused  to  give  his 
Bunction  to  the  crime;  and  the  hcen^ous  monarch,  who  had  l^een  so  much  of  a  IHend  with  the 
Roman  Pontiff  as  to  receive  the  tJfle  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  quarreled  with  tlie  Pontiff,  and 
professed  Protestantiam.     See  Note  14,  page  G2. 

"  An  Act  of  Parliament,  adopted  in  1 534,  which  dedared  the  king  of  Englajid  tho  superior  head 
of  the  Church  in  that  realm,  and  made  Protestantiam  the  estabUshed  religion  of  Englani 

'  The  Pope  of  Kome  assumes  the  right  to  excoramunicale,  or  expel  from  Christian  communion, 
whomsoever  he  pleases.  In  former  times,  even  kings  were  not  exempt.  An  excommunicated 
person  lost  social  caste ;  and  for  centuries  this  was  an  iron  rod  in  the  hand  of  ecclesiastits  to  keep 
the  people  in  subrais^on  to  apiritu^  authority.    Happily  for  mankind,  this  species  of  despotian 
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Eomanism  was  re-established  in  England  in  1553,  by  Mary,  the  daughter 
and  successor  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  waa  a  bigoted  persecutor  of  Protestants 
of  every  name.  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  were  equally  in  peril.  The  fires  of 
persecution  were  lighted,  and  the  first  Protestant  martyrs  were  consumed  at  the 
stake.'  Her  reign  waa  short,  and  she  is  known  in  history  as  the  bloody  Mary. 
She  was  succeetled  by  lier  half-sister,  Elizabeth,  in  1558,  who  was  a  profeaaed 
Protestant,  and  tho  flames  were  extinguished.  Elizabeth  was  no  Puritan. 
She  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  magnificent  rituals  of  the  Eomish  Church  with 
the  simple  requisitions  of  the  gospel.  There  was  no  afiinity,  and  trouble 
ensued.  The  Puritans,  struggling  for  power,  asserted,  in  all  its  grandeur,  the 
doctrine  of  private  judgment  in  i-eligious  matters,  and  of  untnunmeied  religious 
liberty.  From  thia  high  position,  it  waa  but  a  step  to  the  broad  rock  of  civil 
freedom.  The  Puritan  pulpits  became  the  pulpits  of  the  common  people,  and 
the  preachers  often  promulgated  the  doctrine,  that  the  sovereign  was  amenable 
to  puUic  opinion  when  fairly  ciyressed.  This  was  the  veiy  essence  of  demo- 
cratic doctrine,  and  evinced  a  boldne^  hitherto  unparalleled.  The  jealousy 
and  the  fears  of  the  queen  were  aroused;  and  after  several  years  of  effort,  the 
Thirty-nine  Ai-ticles  of  belief,  which  constitute  the  rule  of  ^th  in  the  Church 
of  England,  ivero  confirmed  [1571]  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

And  now  bigotry  in  power  began  its  wicked  work.  In  1583,  a  court  of 
high  commission  was  estabhshed,  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  Non- 
Conformists,"  with  powers  almoat  aa  absolute  as  tho  Eoman  Inquiaition.  Per- 
secution began  ita  work  in  earnest,  and  continued  active  for  twenty  years.  The 
Puritans  looked  to  the  accession  of  James  of  Scotland,  which  took  place  in 
1604,'  with  hope,  but  were  disappointed.  He  was  the  most  contemptible  mon- 
arch that  ever  disgrax!ed  tho  chair  of  supreme  government  in  England.  A 
brilliant  English  writer'  says,  "He  was  cunning,  covetous,  wasteful,  idle, 
drunken,  greedy,  dirty,  cowardly,  a  great  swearer,  and  the  most  conceited  man 
on  earth."  The  pure  in  hc;irt  could  expect  no  consideration  from  such  a  man. 
When  he  was  fairly  seated  on  tho  English  throne,  he  said  of  tho  Puritans,  "I 
will  msike  them  confonn  or  I  will  harrio  them  out  of  the  land."  There  were 
then  more  than  thirty  thousand  of  them  in  England.  During  tho  first  year  of 
James's  reign,  three  hundred  of  their  ministers  were  silenced,  imprisoned,  or 
exiled.  The  long  struggle  of  tlio  established  church  with  the  Roman  Catholics 
on  one  hand,  and  tlie  Puritans  on  the  other,  was  now  decided.  It  had  been  a 
struggle  of  three  quarters  of  a  century,  not  so  much  for  toleration  as  for 
stiprem/ioj ;  and  the  Church  of  England  was  the  final  victor.  During  these 
trials,  England  lost  some  of  her  best  men.     Among  the  devout  ones  who  fled 


'  Jolin  Rogers,  a  pious  miniatcr,  nnd  John  Ilooyer,  Bishop  of  Glouoenter,  wore  the  first  who 
Buflfered. 

'  Tliia  was  tlio  title  of  nil  thoeo  Protestanla  in  England  who  refused  to  contbrm  to  the  doctrines 
and  cereraoiiiaU  of  tho  Established  Church,  This  name  was  first  given  in  1672.  Nhiety  years 
sfterwarl  [1062],  2,01)1}  ministers  of  tho  Eatabhslied  Church,  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty, 
nine  Articles,  seceded,  and  were  called  Dissenters  i  a  name  ytt  applied  to  all  British  Protestants 
who  are  not  attached  to  the  Churtli  of  England. 

3  Sgq  note  I,  ya^  63.  i  Cliades  Sickens. 
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from  persecution,  was  the  Reverend  Jolin  Robinson,  pastor  of  a  flock  gathered 
in  the  northern  counties.  Informed  that  there  was  "freedom  of  religion  for  all 
men  in  Holland,"  he  fled  thither,  with  his  people,  in  1608,  and  estahhshed  a 
church  at  Leyden.  They  were  soon  joined  by  others  from  their  native  country. 
Their  purity  of  life  and  lofty  independence  commanded  the  admiration  of  the 
Dutch ;  and  their  loyalty  to  the  country  from  which  they  had  been  driven,  was 
respected  as  a  noble  virtue.  There  they  learned  many  of  those  sound  political 
maxima  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  own  government ;  for  there  those 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  which  lay  almost  dormant  in  theory,  in  England, 
were  found  in  daily  practice. 

At  Leyden,  the  English  exiles  were  charmed  by  the  narratives  of  the  Dutch 
voyagers  to  America.  They  felt  that  they  had  now  no  home,  no  abiding  place 
— that  they  were  only  Pilgrims — and  they  resolved  to  go  to  the  New  World, 
fer  away  from  persecutions,  where  they  might  establish  a  colony,  with  religions 
freedom  for  its  basis.  A  deputation  went  to  England  in  1G17,'  and  through  the 
influence  of  powerful  friends,'  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Plymouth  Company 
to  settle  in  North  Virginia,^  and  also  a  promise  from  the  king  that  he  would 
wink  at  their  heresy,  and  let  them  alone  in  their  new  lionie.  They  asked  no 
more;  Some  London  merchants  formed  a  partnership  with  them,  and  furnished 
capital  for  the  expedition.'  Captain  John  Smith, 
the  founder  of  Virginia  and  explorer  of  New  En- 
gland, offered  his  services,  but  on  account  of  his 
aristocratic  notions,  they  were  declined.  Two 
ships  {Speedwell  and  May-Floicer')  were  pur- 
chased and  furnished,'  and  in  the  summer  of  1620, 
a  portion  of  the  Pilf/rlms  in  Holland^"  the 
youngest  and  strongest" — embarked  from  Delft- 
Haven  for  England.'  Robinson  and  the  larger 
portion  of  his  flock  remained  at  Leyden  till  a  more 
convenient  season,'  and  elder  Brewster  accompanied 
the  voyagers  as  their  spiritual  guide.  The  two  ships  left  Southampton, 
in  England,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1620.  The  courage  of  the  captain  and 
company  of  the  Speedwell  failed,  and  the  vessels  put  back  to  port.  The  sails 
of  the  May-Flower  were  again  spfcad,  in  the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  on  the  6th 


'  John  Carver  and  Robert  Cushman. 

"  Sir  Edward  Saodya  [p^lOSjwasoneof  their  chief  advocates  in  England.       '  Page  6.1. 

'  The  services  of  each  emigrant  were  valued  as  ii  capital  of  ten  pounds,  and  belonged  to  tlie 
company.  All  profits  were  to  bo  reserved  till  the  end  of  seven  years,  when  all  the  landj,  houses, 
and  every  production  of  their  joint  industry,  were  to  be  valued,  and  the  amount  divided  amoi^  the 
shareholders,  according  to  th^r  respective  interests  Tliis  was  a  community  of  interest,  similar,  in 
character,  to  those  which  have  been  proposed  and  attempted  in  our  day,  under  tlio  respective  titles 
of  Coramunisai,  Pourierism,  and  Soi^sni.  It  tailed  to  accomplish  its  intended  purpose,  and  was 
abandoned. 

'  The  Speedweli  was  a  vessel  of  60  tons;  the  May-Flower  of  ISO  tons. 

•  See  engraving  on  page  104,  This  is  a  copy  of  a  picture  of  Tlie  Embarl-aiian  of  (ks  Pilgrims, 
in  the  Eotrnida  of  the  Federal  Capitol,  pamted  by  Professor  Eobert  \T.  IVuir,  of  the  MiUlary 
Academy,  at  West  Point,  Hew  York. 

'  Mr.  RoWnaon  was  never  permitted  to  see  America.    Notes  3,  and  B,  page  1 16. 
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■,  and  forty-one  men,  most  of  them  with  families'  (one  hundred  and 
all) — the  winnowed  remnant  of  the  Pilgbims  who  left  Delfl^Ilaven- — 
1  the  stormy  Atlantic.  These  were  they  who  came  to  the  New  World  to 
enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  action,  and  to  lay,  broad  and  deep,  a 
portion  of  the  foundations  of  our  happy  Ecpublic.  After  a  boisterous  passage 
of  sixty-tliree  days,  thee  May-Flmcer  anchored  within  Cape  Cod.'  Before 
proceeding  to  the  shore,  the  Pilgeims  agreed  upon  a  form  of  government,  and 
committed  it  to  writing.=  To  that ^rs^  constitution  of  government  ever  suh- 
scrlhed  by  a  whole  people,  the  forty-one  men  affixed  their  names,  and  then 
elected  John  Carver  to  be  their  governor.'  In  the  cabin  of  the  May-Flower 
the  first  repnbhcan  government  in  America  was  solemnly  inaugurated.  That 
vessel  thus  became  truly  the  cradle  of  liberty  in  America,  rocked  on  the  free 
waves  of  the  ocean. 

The  May-Floicer  was  tossed  about  on  the  ocean  for  two  long  months,  and 
the  approach  to  land  was  a  joyful  event  for  the  settlors.  Exploring  parties 
were  sent  out,"  and  after  many  hardships,  they  selected  a  pWe  for  landing.  It 
was  on  the  22d  day  of  December,  1620,  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  first  set 
foot  upon  a  bare  rock  on  the  bleak  coast  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  while  all 
around,  the  earth  was  covered  with  deep  snow."    They  called  the  ianding-place 

'  The  Ibllowint;  are  tlieir  nnmes:  Jolin  Carver,  "WilliDm  Bradford,  Edward  Winslow  William 
Brewster,  Isaac  Allerton,  Captaiu  Miles  Standish,  John  Aiden,  Samuel  Fuller,  airiatopher  Martin, 
William  MuUins,  WiUiam  White,  Richurd  Warren,  John  Howland,  Stephen  Hopkins,  tSward  Tilly 
John  Tiliy,  Peter  Brown,  Hiehnrd  Brilteridge,  George  Soule,  mchard  Clark,  Richard  GardinOT 
Francis  Cook,  Thomas  R<^is,  Thomas  Tinker,  John  Ridgdale,  Edward  PuUer,  John  Tnrner  Fran- 
cis Eaton.  James  CluItoTi,  John  Grackston,  Jolin  BaUnpton,  Moses  Fletcher,  John  Goodman  Degory 
Pnest,  Thomas  Williams,  Gilbert  Winslow,  Edward  Margeson,  John  AJlerton,  Thomas  English  Ed- 
ward Dotey,  Edward  Leister.  Howland  was  Carver's  servant;  Soule  was  Wmslow's  servant-  and 
Dotey  and  Leister  were  servants  of  Hopkins. 

'  T^e  foolish  statement  has  often  been  made,  that  the  Pilgbims  mtended  to  land  at  Manhattan 
Island  (New  York),  but  the  commander  of  the  May-FlMoer,  having  been  bribed  by  the  Dutch  to  do 
so,  landed  them  furtlicr  cast  beyond  the  Dutch  po?sos^ons.  Tlie  story  is  ft  fable.  Coppin  tho 
pilot,  bad  been  on  tho  coast  of  New  England  before,  aud,  in  navigating  tho  May-FTower.  he  only 
ftiDowed  his  old  track.  o  a  i  j 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  instrument:  "In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We,  whose  names 
are  underwntten,  the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  lord,  king  James,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
<tf  Great  Bntam,  France,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  tho  faifli,  etc.,  having  undertaken,  for  thealory 
cf  God  and  the  advancement  of  the  ChrisUfui  fiiiJh,  and  honor  ot  our  king  and  country,  a  voyage  to 
plant  the  first  colony  in  tha  northern  partsof  Virginia,  do,  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and  mutually 
m  the  presence  of  God  and  of  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  civil 
body  poUtie,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation,  and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid  ■  and  by 
virtue  hereof  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  jost  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  nets,  constitutions, 
^d  otHoes  fiiDm  tune  to  time,  as  shall  bo  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  fbr  the  general  pood 
of  the  colony;  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience.  In  witness  whereof  we 
have  hereto  subscribed  our  names,  at  Cape  Cod,  tho  11th  of  November,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of 
our  sovereign  Lord,  King  James  of  England,  France,  luid  Ireland,  tlie  Eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland 
the  Fifty-lburth.    Anno  Domini,  1620." 

*  John  Carver  was  bom  in  England,  went  with  Robinson  to  Holland,  nnd  on  tho  ^d  of  April 
1621,  while  governor  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  he  died. 

'  Theb  leader  was  Miles  Standish,  a  brave  soldier,  who  had  served  in  the  Netherlands.  He 
was  very  active  in  the  colony  as  mihtaiy  coramander-in-chie?  in  both  fighting  and  treating  with  the 
Indians,  and  is  called  "  The  Hero  of  New  Ei^land."  He  was  a  magistrate  many  years,  and  died 
at  Duxhury,  Massachusetts,  in  1656. 

'  While  tlie  explorers  were  searching  for  a  landtag-place,  the  wife  of  William  Wliite,  a  bride  but 
a  short  time  before  leaving  Holland,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  "the  flrst  Engiislunan  bom  in  New  En- 
gland" They  named  him  Per^rine,  and  tho  cradle  in  which  he  was  rocked  is  yet  preserved  He 
died  in  Marshfield  in  1704. 
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New  Plymouth,  and  there  a  flourishing  village  ia  now  spread  out.'  Dreary, 
indeed,  was  the  prospect  before  them.  Exposure  and  priva- 
tions had  prostrated  one  half  of  the  men  before  the  first  blow 
of  the  axe  had  been  struck  to  erect  a  habitation.  Faith  and 
hope  nerved  the  arms  of  the  healthy,  and  they  began  to  build. 
One  by  one  perished.  The  governor  and  his  wife  died  on 
the  3d  of  April,  1621 ;  and  on  the  first  of  that  month,  forty- 
six  of  the  one  hundred  immigrants  were  in  their  graves.  Hme- . 
teen  of  these  were  signers  to  the  Constitution.  At  one  time 
only  seven  men  were  capable  of  assisting  the  sick.  Fortun- 
ately, the  neighboring  tribes,  weakened  by  a  pestilence,'  did  not  molest  them. 
Spring  and  summer  came.  Game  became  plenty  in  the  forest,  and  they  caught 
many  fishes  from  the  waters.  They  sowed  and  reaped,  and  soon  friends  from 
England  joined  them.'  The  settlement,  begun  with  so  much  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing, became  permanent,  and  then  and  there  the  foundations  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  were  laid. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

FEW    HAMPSHIRE.      [1G23-1680.] 

The  enterprising  Sir  Fernando  Gorges,  who,  for  many  years,  had  been 
engaged  in  trafBc  with  the  Indians  on  the  New  England  coast,  projected  a  set- 
tlement further  eastward  than  Plymouth,  and  for  that  purpose  became  associ- 
ated with  John  Mason,  a  merchant,  afterward  a  naval  commander,  and  always 
"a  man  of  action."  Mason  was  secretary  to  the  Plymouth  Council,  for  New 
England,'  and  was  well  acijuainted  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  settlements  in 
the  New  World.  Gorges  and  Mason  obtained  a  grant  of  land  in  1622,  extend- 
ing from  the  Merrimac  to  the  Kennebec,  and  inland  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
They  named  the  territory  Laconia.  Maaon  had  obtained  a  grant  the  previous 
year,  extending  from  Salem  to  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac,  which  ho  had  named 
Mariana.  The  same  year,  a  colony  of  fishermen,  under  David  Thompson, 
seated  themselves  at  Little  Harbor,  on  the  Piscataqua  River,  just  below  Ports- 
mouth. Another  party,  under  two  brothers  named  Hilton,  London  fishmong- 
ers, commenced  a  settlement,  in  1623,  a  few  miles  above,  at  Dover ;  but  these 
were  only  fishing  stations,  and  did  not  flourish. 

'  "Plymouth  Rock"  is  femous.  It  is  now  [1856]  in  two  pieces.  One  part  remaing  in  its  orig- 
inal position  at  Hedge's  "Whai^  Pljmoath;  the  other  is  in  tlie  center  of  the  town,  surrounded  by  an 
iron  tailing.  It  was  draped  thither,  to  1114,  by  twenty  joke  of  oxen,  and  over  it  tlie  Whigs  [note 
4,  page  226]  erected  a  libertj'pole. 

*  This  was  the  Otrone  upon  which  sat  the  Brst  Christian  monarch  of  New  England.  Governor 
Carver  was  at  the  head  of  a  now  State,  and,  as  chief  magistrate,  held  the  same  relative  position  as 
king  James  of  Ecghmd,  whose  seat  was  richiy  omaniented  and  covered  with  a  canopy  of  silk  and 
gold.  '  Page  114.  *  Page  116.  '  Page  li- 
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In  tie  year  1629,  the  Rev.  Mr.  'Wheelwriglit  (a  brother-in-law  of  the  cele- 
brated Anne  Hutchinson,  who  was  banished  from  the  Massachusetts  colony  on 
a  charge  of  sedition,  in  1637)  purchased  from  the  Indians  the  wilderness  be- 
tween the  Merrimac  and  the  Piscataquaj  and  founded  Exeter.  The  same  year 
Maaon  obtained  from  Gorges  exclusive  ownership  of  that  same  portion  of  La- 
CONIA.  He  named  the  domain  New  Hampshire,  and  in  1631  built  a  house 
upon  the  site  of  Portsmouth,  the  name  which  he  gave  to  the  spot.'  Other  set- 
tlements upon  the  Piscataqua,  and  along  the  pr^ent  coast  of  Maine,  as  far  as 
Portland,  were  attempted.  At  the  latter  place  a  company  had  a  grant  of  land 
forty  miles  square,  and  formed  an  agricultural  settlement  in  1631,  called 
LiGONiA.''  Pemaquid  Point  was  another  settlement,  which  remained  an  inde- 
pendent community  for  almost  forty  years.  Trading  houses  were  established 
as  &r  east  as  Machias,  but  they  were  broken  up  by  the  French,  and  the  west- 
em  limits  of  Acadie  were  fixed  at  Pemaquid  Point,  about  half  way  from 
the  Penobscot  to  the  Kennebec.  The  several  feeble  and  scattered  settlements 
in  New  Hampshire  formed  a  coalition  with  the  flourishing  Massachusetts  colonv 
in  1641,  and  remained  dependencies  of  that  province  until  1680,  when  they 
were  separated  by  order  of  the  king,  and  New  Hampshire  became  a  royal  prov- 
ince. Its  fii-st  government  consisted  of  a  governor  and  council  appointed  hy 
the  king,  and  a  house  of  representatives  elected  by  the  people.  Then  was 
founded  the  commonwealth  of  New  Hampshire. 


CHAPTER   V. 

MARYLAND.       [163i] 

A  LARGE  portion  of  the  American  colonies  were  the  fruitful  erowth  of  the 
seeds  of  civil  liberty,  wafted  hither  by  the  fierce  gales  of  oppression  in  some 

'  Mason  had  been  governor  of  PortsmoiitJi,  in  Hampshire  Coianty,  Englani  and  Uiese  names 
were  giwn  in  memory  of  Ms'  former  residence. 

'  Tl!e  people  of  these  eastern  setUemenls,  which  formed  tho  baais  of  the  present  commonwealth 
of  Maise,  diii  not  lilte  tho  government  attempted  to  be  established  by  the  propriotor,  and  takinir 
pohtical  power  into  their  own  iiands,  placed  themselves  nnder  the  jarisdietion  of  ITasanchusette  in 
1652.  The  territory  was  erected  into  a  county,  and  called  Yorkshire.  In  1621,  king  Jamea.  as 
eoverdgn  of  Scotland,  placed  the  Scottish  seal  to  a  charter  granting  to  Sir  WiUiam  Alexander,  afle> 
ward  [1633]  earl  of  Stirhng-,  the  whole  territory  eastward  of  the  Stnta  of  Maine,  under  the  title  of 
Sbm  ScoUa,  or  New  Scotland.  The  French  had  already  occupied  places  along  the  coast,  and  called 
the  country  Acadie.  The  Scotch  proprietor  never  attempted  settlemeiits,  either  in  this  territoiy  or  in 
Cnnadft  which  Charles  the  First  had  granted  K.  him,  and  the  whole  countrv  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  by  treaty.  The  earl  died  in  1640,  and  all  connection  of  his  fkmily  witli  Nova  Scotia 
ceased.  His  title  was  held  afterward  by  four  auccesaors,  the  last  of  whom  died  in  1739,  In  1759 
William  Alexander  (General  Lord  Stirling  during  our  War  for  Independence)  made  an  unsuccessful 
claim  to  the  title.  The  next  claimant  was  Alexander  Humphrey,  who  commenced  operations  in 
the  Scottish  courts  in  1815,  and  by  foiijeries  and  frauds  was  partially  aueoessfuL  The  whdo  was 
exposed  in  1833.  Humphrey  was  in  this  country  in  1852,  pressing  his  clauns  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  Eastern  Ksheriea,  by  virtus  of  the  grants  of  tings  Jamea  and  Charles  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago! 
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form.  Marjlund,  occupying  a  space  between  North  and  South  Virginia,'  was 
first  settled  by  persecuted  Roman  Catholics  from  England  and  Ireland.  While 
king  Jamea  worried  the  Puritans  on  one  hand,  for  non-conformity,'  the  Roman 
Catholics,  at  the  oUier  end  of  the  religious  scale,  were  subjected  to  even  more 
severe  penalties.  As  the  Puritans  increased  in  numbera  and  influence,  their 
cry  against  the  Roman  Catholics  grew  louder  and  fiercer ;  and,  while  defend- 
ing themselves  from  persecution  with  one  hand,  they  were  inflicting  as  severe  a, 
lash  upon  tho  Romanists  with  the  other.  Thus  subjected  to  twofold  opposition, 
the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  became  deplorable,  and,  in  common  witli 
other  sufferers  for  opinion's  sake,  their  eyes  were  turned  toward  free  America. 
Among  the  most  influential  professors  of  Catholicism  was  George  Calvert,  an 
active  member  of  the  London  Company,^  and  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time 
when  the  Pilgrims'  were  preparing  to  emigrate  to  America.  He  was  so  much 
more  loyal  in  action  to  his  sovereign  than  to  his  faith,  that  ho  did  not  lose  the 
king's  favor,  although  frankly  professing  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  for  his 
services  lie  was  created  an  Irish  peer  in  1621,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Baltimoro. 
He  also  obtained  from  James,  a  grant  [1622]  to  plant  a  Roman  Catholic  colony 
on  a  portion  of  Newfoundland.  He  called  the  territory  Avalos,  but  his  scheme 
was  not  successful.  The  barren  soil,  and  French  aggressors  from  Acadie,  wero 
too  much  for  the  industry  and  courage  of  his  colonists,  and  the  settlement  was 
abandoned. 

Foiled  in  his  projects  in  the  east,  Lord  Baltimore  went  to  Virgmia  in  1628, 
with  a  view  of  establisliing  a  colony  of  hia  bretLren  there.  But  he  found  tho 
Virginians  as  intolerant  as  the  crown  or  tlio  Puritans,  and  lie  turned  his  ba^k 
upon  their  narrow  prejudices,  and  went  to  examine  the  beautiful,  unoccupied 
region  beyond  the  Potomac.  He  ivas  pleased  with  the  country,  and  applied  for 
a  charter  to  establish  a  colony  there.  The  London  Company  was  now  dis- 
solved,' and  the  soil  had  become  tlio  property  of  the  monarch.  King  Charles 
the  First,  then  on  the  throne,  readily  granted  a  charter,  but  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. Lord  Baltimore  died.  This  event  occurred  on  the  25th  of  April,  1632, 
and  on  the  20th  of  June  followmg  the  pitent  wis  issued  to  Cecil  Ins  son  an  1 
heir.  In  honor  of  the  queen,  Henrietti  Maria  '  tlic 
province  was  called  Maryland  The  terntoiy  de 
fined  in  the  charter  extended  along  each  side  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  from  the  80th  to  the  4jth  de^o 
of  north  latitude,  its  western  bnc  being  the  iiatcrssof 
the  Potomac. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Marvlind  ch  iter  wis 
drawn  by  the  first  Lord  Baltimoie  s  own  hind  It 
was  the  most  liberal  one  yet  granted  by  ui  English 
monarch,  both  in  respect  of  the  piopiietoi  and  the 
settlers.     The  government  of  the  prov]nce  was  mde- 
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pendent  of  the  crown,  and  equality  in  religious  rights  and  civil  freedom  was 
secured  to  everj  Christian  sect.  Unitarians,  or  those  who  denied  the  doctiiue 
of  the  Trinity,  as  well  as  all  unbelievers  in  Divine  revelation,  were  not  covered 
bj  this  maotie  of  toleration.  The  king  had  no  power  to  levy  the  smallest  tax 
upon  tlie  colonists,  and  all  laws  were  invalid  until  sanctioned  by  a  in;yority  of 
the  freemen,  or  their  deputies.  Under  sucli  a  wise  and  libera!  charter  the 
colony,  when  planted,  flourished  remarkably,  for  those  persecutetl  by  the 
Puritans  in  New  England,  and  the  Churchmen  in  Virginia,  there  sought 
refuge,  and  found  peace. 

Emigration  to  Maryland  commenced  in  1633.  The  first  company,  mostly 
Roman  Catliolics,  sailed  for  America  on  tlie  2d  of  December  of  that  year, 
under  Leonard  Calvert,  brother  of  the  proprietor,  and  appointed  governor  of 
the  province  They  arrived  in  March  1G34,  and  after  sailing  up  tlie  Potomac, 
IS  fii  as  Mount  Veinoi  tley  descended  the  stream,  almost  to  its  moutL 
rht,y  landtd  upon  an  e^tuaiy  of  tlio  Chesapeake,  purchased  an  Indian  \-illage, 
ind  hid  the  foundation  of  a  to-«n  [Apiil  1634],  which  they  named  St.  Mary.' 
The  honesty  of  C  ilveit  in  piymg  foi  tho  land,  secured  the  good  will  of  the 
Indiins  and  unli  e  tie  fir-t  SLttleisof  most  of  the  other  colonies,  they  experi- 
Lnccd  no  suff  img5  fiom  w  mt  or  the  I  o  tilities  of  tho  Aboriginals. 

Popular  go\(,mmcnt  waa  first  oigii  zed  in  Maryland  on  the  8th  of  JIarch, 
16So  when  till,  fii-st  Icgislatnc  issembly  was  convened  at  St.  Mary.  Every 
freeman  kmg  alk^ed  to  ^ote  it  wis  i  pui-ely  democratic  legisktni-c.  As  the 
numbei  of  colonists  incicasel  this  method  of  making  laws  was  found  to  be  in- 
convenient a  111  1G^9  a  representitive  government  ivas  established,  the 
people  being  illoweil  to  &end  as  many  delegates  as  tliey  pleased.  The  fir?t  rep- 
resentitHC  isaemblymale  a  declaration  of  rights,  defined  the  powci-s  of  the 
propnetor  an  1  taak  meatur  s  to  secure  to  the  colonists  all  the  civil  liberties 
(.njovtd  by  tit,  1  o^le    f  Oil  Lu^hi  1      Then  was  founded  the  commonwealth 
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CHAPTER     Vr. 

CONNECTICUT.     [1C3  2— 1G3!).] 

Adrian  Block,'  the  Dutch  navigator,  discoi  lel  til      ]iorpl  tl     (    n 
necticut  River,  aa  far  as  the  site  of  Hartford,  in  lbl4  iid  naned   t  \c  s  /c 

'  Traciing  posts  were  established  a  littla  earlier  tlian  tliis,  n  I 

IS31,  WillLim  Claybome  obtained  a  license  from  tlio  king  to 
Calvert  and  his  company  came,  lie  bad  two  settlciDents,  ouo  on  1 
napolifi,  and  another  at  tho  present  Havre  de  Grace,  at  tlie  mou 
to  acknowledge  tho  authorily  of  BaKimore,  and  trouble  ensued 
caslem  shore  of  Maryland  in  1G35,  ivith  a  determiaaUon  to  defeni  1 
in  Mny  quite  a  severe  skirmish  ensued  between  iiis  forces  anil  t  ose  o  o  on  C 

men  were  taken  prisoners,  and  he  fied  to  Virpnia.  He  was  dtcLire  1  ou  1  y  ol  treason  and  s  n  to 
England  for  trial  His  estates  were  forfeited ;  but,  being  acqmttad  of  tho  chirge  toret  mcd  to 
Maryland  and  incited  a  rebeliioa. .  See  page  151.  Paga  12. 
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or  F}-esh  Water  River.'  Soon  afterward  Dutcli  traders  ivere  upon  its  banks, 
and  might  have  cnrried  on  a  peaceful  and  profitable  traffic  with  the  Indians,  had 
honor  and  lionesty  marked  their  course.  But  the  avaricious  agent  of  the  Dutch, 
imprisoned  an  Indian  chief  on  board  his  vessel,  and  would  not  release  him  until 
one  hundred  and  forty  fethoms  of  wampum'  had  been  paid.  The  exasperated 
Indians  menaced  the  traders,  and  near  tlie  site  of  Hartford,  at  a  place  yet  known 
as  Dutch  Point,  the  latter  commenced  the  erection  of  a  fort.  The  Indians  were 
finally  conciliated,  and,  at  their  request,  the  fort  was  abandoned  for  awhile. 

A  friendly  intercoui-se  was  opened  betiveen  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherland 
and  the  Puritans  in  1627.'  "With  the  guise  of  friendship,  but  really  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  claims  of  the  Dutch  to  the  Connecticut  ralley,  by 
having  an  English  settlement  there  under  tlio  jurisdiction  of  New  Netherland, 
Governor  Minuit'  advised  the  Puritans  to  leave  the  barren  land  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  settle  in  the  fertile  region  of  the  Fresh  Water  River.  In  1631,  a 
Mohegan  chief,  then  at  war  with  the  powerful  Pecjuods,'  desirous  of  havim'  a 
strong  harrier  between  himself  and  his  foes,  urged  the  English  to  come  and 
settle  in  the  Connecticut  valley.  The  Puritans  clearly  perceived  the  seltish 
policy  of  both  parties,  and  hesitated  to  leave.  The  following  year  [1632], 
however.  Governor  Winslow,  of  the  Plymouth  colony,"  visited  that  fertile  region, 
and,  delighted  with  its  appearance,  I'osolved  to  promote  eraigi-ation  thither. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  Council  of  Plymouth'  had  granted  the  soil  of  Connecticut 
[1630]  to  the  Earl  of  Warwicke,  who,  in  1631,  transferred  his  interest  to  Lord 
Say-and-Seal,  Lord  Brooke,  John  Hampden,  and  otliors.  The  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  tcn-itory  was  "  Narraganset  River,"  and  the  western  (like  all  other 
charters  at  that  time)  was  the  South  Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean."  The  Dutch 
became  apprised  of  these  movements  of  the  English ;  and  perceiving  no  atlvan- 
tage  (but  detriment)  to  themselves,  they  purchiise<l  of  the  Indiana  the  land  at 
Hartford  and  vicinity,  completed  their  fort,  and  phiced  two  cannons  upon  it,  in 
1633,  with  the  intention  of  preventing  the  English  ascending  the  river. 

Although  the  Plymouth  people  were  aware  of  the  preparations  made  by 
the  Dutch,  to  defend  their  claim,  they  did  not  hesitate,  and  in  October,  1633, 
Captain  William  Holmes  and  a  chosen  company  arrived  in  the  Connecticut 
River,  in  a  sloop.  Holmes  bore  a  commission  from  Governor  Winslow  to  make 
a  settlement,  and  brought  with  him  the  frame  of  a  house.  AMien  he  approached 
the  Dutch  fort,  the  commander  menaced  him  with  destruction  if  he  attempted 
to  pass  it.  Holmes  was  not  intimidated,  and  sailing  by  unhurt,  ho  landed  at 
the  site  of  Windsor,  and  there  erected  hia  house.  Seventy  men  were  sent  by 
the  Dutch  the  following  year,  to  drive  him  from  the  country.  They  were  kept 
at  bay,  and  finally  a  parley  resulted  in  peaceful  relations."  Holmes's  colony 
flourished,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1635,  a  party  of  sixty  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, from  the  Puritan  settlements,  commenced  a  journey  through  the  wilder- 

'  GmnecUcut  is  the  English  orthoRraphy  of  tho  Indian  word  QQon-eli-fa-cut,  wliicli  signilios  '■  the 
long  river."  "  Probably  about  four  hundred  dollara.     See  note  2,  page  l:i. 

Fi^,'e  ^5.  '  Pnge  139.  "  Page  21.  '  Page  19. 
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ne^  [Oct.  25]  to  join  liim.  Witli  their  cattle,'  they  miicle  tlioir  sloiv  niiil  dreary 
waj  a.  Imndrcd  miles  tlirougli  dark  foreata  and  disniiil  swamps ;  and  iviien  they 
arrived  upon  tho  bankg  of  tho  Connecticut  [Nov.  25],  the  gi'ound  was  Co\'ereii 
with  deep  snow,  and  the  river  w:i3  frozen.  It  was  a  winter  of  gieat  trial  for 
them.  Many  cattle  perished.'  A  vessel  bearing  food  for  the  colony  was  lost 
oil  the  coast;  and  tho  settlors  were  compelled  to  subsist  upon  acorns,  and  scanty 
supplies  of  Indian  com  from  tho  natives.  Many  of  them  made  their  way  to  the 
fort,  then  just  erected  at  Saybrook,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  icturiied 
to  Boston  by  water.  Spring  opened,  and  the  necessities  of 
those  who  remained  were  supplied.  They  erected  a  small 
house  for  worship  on  the  site  of  Hartford,  and  in  April, 
1CS6,  the  first  court,  or  organized  government  was  hold 
there.  At  about  tho  time  when  this  company  depai-ted,  a 
son  of  Governor  Winthi-op,'  of  Massachusetts,  Hugh  Peters, 
and  Henry  Vane,  arrived  at  Boston  from  England,  as  com- 
missioners for  the  pi-oprietors  of  Connecticut,  with  instruc- 
tions to  build  a  foi-t  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  thiit  name, 
and  to  plimt  a  colony  there.  The  fort  was  speedily  built_.  and  the  settlement 
was  named  Saybrook,  in  honor  of  the  two  peers  named  in  the  cliai-ter.' 

Another  migration  of  Puritans  to  the  Connecticut  valley,  more  inipoi-tant, 
and  with  better  results,  now  took  pkcc.  In  Juno,  1636,  'Rev.  Thomas  Hooker, 
the  "light  of  the  western  churches,"^  with  otlier  ministere,  tlieir  fiimilies,  and 
ilocks,  in  all  about  one  liundi'ed,  left  the  vicinity  of  Boston  for  the  new  land 
of  promise.  It  was  a  toilsome  journey  through  tho  swamps  and  forests.  They 
subsisted  upon  berries  and  tho  milk  of  their  cows  which  they  took  with  them, 
and  on  the  4th  of  July,  they  stood  upon  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Connecticut. 
On  the  9th,  Mr,  Hooker  preached  and  administered  the  communion  in  the  little 
meeting-house  at  Hartford,  and  there  a  great  portion  of  the  company  settled. 
Some  chose  Wethersfield  for  a  residence ;  and  others,  from  Koxbury,  went  up 
the  river  twenty  miles,  and  settled  at  Springfield,  There  were  now  five  dis- 
tinct English  settlements  upon  tho  Connecticut  River,  yet  they  were  scattered 
and  weak. 

Clouds  soon  appeared  in  tho  morning  e-lzy.  and  the  settlers  in  the  Connecti- 
cut valley  perceived  the  gathering  of  a  fearful  storm.  The  powerful  Pec^uod 
Indians"  became  jealous  of  the  white  people,  because  tliey  appeared  to  be  the 
friends  of  their  enemies,  the  Mohegans  on  the  west,  and  of  their  more  powerful 
foes,  the  Narragan setts,  on  the  east.  They  first  commenced  petty  annoyances : 
then  kidnapped  children,  murdered  men  in  the  forests,  and  attacked  families  on 


'  TliLa  w,TS  tlio  first  iutroduetion  of  cnllle  into  Connocticnt. 

'  The  loss'in  cuttic  was  estimated  at  about  one  tliousaiiii  dollar;;. 

'  Page  117.  '  Pssp  85. 

'  Tliomas  Hooker  was  a  native  of  Loioestewliiri",  Ei^land,  wliore  lie  w.ig  Ixira  in  1S86.  Ho 
was  silenced,  because  of  his  non-conforauty,  in  1630.  when  he  loft  tlie  miniatrj-,  and  founded  a 
grammar  eehool  at  Cambridge.  He  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Holland,  from  wlience  ho  came  to 
America  with  Mr.  Cotton,  in  1633.  He  waa  a  man  of  great  benerolence,  and  was  eminently  usc- 
foL    He  died  in  July,  1647,  at  tlio  e^  of  eixty-one  years,  ■  Page  21. 
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the  outskirts  of  the  settlement  at  Saybrook.  Their  allies  of  Block  l^liuid'  cap- 
tured a  Massachusetts  trading  vessel,  killed  the  captain'  [J«lj,  1636],  and 
plundered  her.  The  Puritans  in  the  east  were  alarmed  and  indignant,  and  an 
inefficient  expedition  from  Boston  and  vicinit;y  penetrated  the  Pequod  country. 
It  did  more  hann  tlian  good,  for  it  resulted  only  in  increasing  the  hatred  and 
hostility  of  the  savages.  The  Pequods  became  bolder,  and  finally  sought  an 
alliance  with  their  enemies,  the  Narragansetts,  in  an  effort  to  exterminate  the 
white  [leople.  At  this  critical  moment  adeliverer  appeared  wbcn  least  expected. 
Roger  Williams,  who  for  his  tolerant  opinions  had  been  banished  from 
Massachusetts,'  was  now  a  friendly  resident  in  the  country  of  the  Narragan- 
setts,  aud  heard  of  the  proposed  alliance.  Forgetting  tho  many  injuries  he  had 
received,  he  warned  the  doomed  people  of  the  Bay  colony,  of  impending  danger. 
At  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  he  descended  Nari'agansot  Bay  in  an  o^Ten  canoe, 
on  a  stormy  day,  and  visited  Miantonomoh,  the  renowned  sachem,  at  hi^ 
seat  near  Newport,  while  the  Pequod  embassadors  were  there  in  conticil.  The 
latter  menaced  Williams  with  death ;  yet  that  good  man  remained  there  three 
days,  and  effectually  prevented  the  allianca.'  And  more — he  induced  the  N"ar- 
ragansetts  to  renew  hostilities  witli  the  Pequods.  By  this  generous  service  the 
infant  settlements  were  saved  from  destruction. 

Although  foiled  in  their  attempt  at  alliance,  the  Pequods  were  not  dis- 
heartened. During  the  ensuing  winter  they  continued  ilieir  mui-derous  depre- 
dations. In  tlie  spring,  the  authorities  of  tho  English  settlements  on  the 
Connecticut  declared  war  against  tho  Pcquods  [ilay,  1G37],  and  the  Massachu- 
setts and  Plymouth  colonies  agreed  to  aid  them.  Soon,  Captain  Mason,  ivho 
was  in  command  of  the  fort  at  Saybrook,'  and  Captain  John  Underhill,  a  brave 
and  restless  man,  sailed  in  some  pinnaces,  with  about  eighty  white  men  and 
seventy  Mohegan  Indians  under  Uncas,=  for  Narraganset  Bay.  There  Mian- 
tonomoh, with  two  hundred  warriors,  joined  them,  aud  they  marched  for  tho 
Pequod  country.  Their  ranks  were  swollen  by  the  bravo  Niantics  and  others, 
until  five  hundred  "bowmen  and  spearmen"  were  in  tie  ti'ain  of  Captain.^ 
Mason  and  Underhill. 

The  chief  sachem  of  the  Pequods,  was  Sassacus,  a  fierce  wowior,  and  tho 
terror  of  the  New  England  tribes.'  lie  could  summon  almost  two  thousand 
wairiois  to  the  field ;  and  feeling  confident  in  his  strength,  ho  was  not  properly 
vigilant  His  chief  fort  and  village  on  the  Mystic  River,  eight  miles  north- 
east of  New  London,  was  surprised  at  dawn  the  5th  of  June,  1637,  and 
befoie  sun-rise,  more  than  six  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  perished  by 
file  and  swoid.  Only  seven  escaped  to  spread  the  dreadful  intelligence  abraul, 
and  arouse  the  surviving  warriors.  The  Narragansetts  turned  homeward,  and 
the  English,  aware  of  great  peril,  pressed  forward  to  Groton  on  the  Thames, 


'  This  islanii,  which  lies  nearly  soulli  from  the  ensiern  border  of  Conncotieut,  was  visited  V 
Adnan  Block,  the  Diilch  naTigator,  and  was  called  by  liia  name.  At  tl\c  time  in  question,  it  w.i 
tliiekiy  populated  with  fierce  Indiana. 

'  John  Oldham,  tlio  firat  overland  explorer  of  the  Connecticut  River.  '  Pago  89. 

•Page  91.  '  Page  85.  '  I'iigO  21.  ■■  Pago  23, 
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and  there  embarked  for  Saybrook.     They  had  lost  only  two  killed,  and  less 
than  twenty  ivounded. 

The  brave  Saasacus  had  hardly  recovered  from  this  shock,  when  almost  a 
himdred  armed  settlers,  from  Massachusetts,  under  Captain  Stoughton,  arrived 
at  Saybrook.  The  terrified  Pequoda  made  no  resistance,  but  fled  in  dismay 
toward  tho  wilderness  westward,  hotly  pursued  by  the  English.  Terrible  was 
the  destruction  in  the  patli  of  the  pursuers.  Thi-oughout  the  beautiful  country 
on  Long  laland  Sound,  from  Saybrook  to  New  Haven,  wigwams  and  corafielda 
were  destroyed,  and  helpless  women  and  children  were  slain.  With  Sassacus 
at  their  head,  the  Indians  flew  like  deer  before  the  hounds,  and  finally  took 
shelter  in  Sasco  swamp,  near  Fairfield,  where,  after  a  severe  battle,  they  all 
surrendered,  except  Sassacus  and  a  few  followers.  These  fled  to  the  Mohawks,' 
where  the  sachem  was  treacherously  murdered,  and  his  people  were  sold  into 
slavery,  or  incorporated  with  other  tribes.  The  blow  was  one  of  extermination, 
relentless  and  cruel.  "  There  did  not  remain  a  «annup  or  sijuaw,  a  warrior  or 
child  of  the  Pcquod  name.  A  nation  had  disappeared  in  a  day.''  Thn  New 
England  tribes' were  filled  with  awe,  and  for  forty  years  the  colonists  nerc 
unmolested  by  them. 

With  the  return  of  pca«e,  the  spirit  of  advontaro  revived.  In  the  summer 
of  1637,  John  Davenport,  an  eminent  non-conformist"  minister  of  London,  with 
Theophilus  Eaton  and  Edward  Hopkins,  rich  merchants  who  i-epresented  a 
wealthy  company,  arrived  .at  Boston.  They  were  coi-dially  received,  and 
urgently  solicited  to  settle  in  that  colony.  The  Hutchinson  controversy'  was 
then  at  its  height;  and  perceiving  the  religious  agitations  of  the  people,  they 
resolved  to  found  a  settlement  in  the  wilderness.  Tho  sagacious  Puritans, 
while  pursuing  tho  Pequods,  had  discovered  tlie  beauty  and  fertility  of  tho 
country  along  the  Sound  from  the  Connecticut  to  Fairfield,  and  Davenport  and 
his  companions  hoard  their  report  with  joy.  Eaton  and  a  few  others  explored 
the  coast  in  autumn,  and  erecting  a  hut'  near  the  Qumipiac  Creek  (the  site  of 
New  Haven),  they  passed  the  winter  there,  and  selected  it  for  a  settlement. 
Bi  tho  spring  [April  13,  1638]  Davenport  and  othera  followed,  and  under  a 
wide-spreading  osk,"  tlio  good  minister  preachetl  his  first  sei-mon.  They  pur- 
chased the  lands  at  Quinipiac  of  tho  Indians,  and,  taking  the  Bible  for  thoir 
guide,  they  formed  an  mdependent  government,  or  "  plantation  covenant,"  upon 
strictly  religious  principles.  Prosperity  blessed  them,  and  thoy  laid  the  found- 
ations of  a  city,  and  called  it  New  Haves.  The  following  year,  the  settlers 
at  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  ATethei-sfield,  met  in  convention  at  Hartford  [Jan- 
uary 24,  1639],  and  adopted  a  written  constitution,  which  contamed  very  liberal 
provisions.  It  ordained  that  the  governor  and  legislature  should  be  elected 
annually,  by  the  people,  and  they  were  required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  commonwealth,  and  not  to  the   king.     The  General  Assembly,  alone, 


^  Page  23.  =  Pago  22.  ■  Note  2,  page  7G. 

'  On  the  corner  of  Churdi  and  George-streels,  New  Hnven. 

"  At  the  intersection  of  George  and  College-streets,  Kew  Ilaven. 
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could  make  or  repeal  laws ;  and  in  every  matter  the  voice  of  the  people  was 
heard.  This  was  termed  the  Cosnegticut  Colony  ;  and,  notwithstanding  it 
and  the  New  Haven  colony  were  not  united  until  1665,  now  was  laid  the  found- 
ation of  the  commonwealth  of  Consecticut,  which  was  governed  by  the 
Hartford  Constitution  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 


CHAPTER    YII. 

RIIODK    ISLAND.       [1  (I  :l  0— 1  r, -1 1! .] 

The  seed  of  the  Rhode  Island  commonwealth  was  planted  by  bravo  hands, 
made  strong  by  persecution.  The  first  settler  in  Khode  Island  waa  William 
Blackatone,  a  non-conformist  minister,'  who  ^vas  also  the  first  resident  upon  the 
peninsula  of  Shawmut,  where  Boston  now  stands.^  Not  liking  the  "  lords 
brethren"  in  Massachusetts  any  more  than  the  "lords  bishops"  of  England, 
from  whoso  frowns  he  had  fled,  he  withdrew  to  the  wilderness,  and  dwelt  high 
up  on  the  Seekonk  or  Pawtucket  River,  which  portion  of  the  stream  still  bears 
his  name.  There  he  planted,  and  called  the  pkee  Rehoboth.'  Although  he 
was  the  first  settler,  Bkckstone  was  not  the  founder  of  Rhode  Isknd.  Ho 
always  held  allegiance  to  Massachusetts,  and  did  not  aspire  to  a  higher  dignity 
than  that  of  an  exile  for  conscience'  sate. 

Ro^er  "Williams,  an  ardent  young  minister  at  Salem, *  became  the  instru- 
ment of  establishing  the  foundations  of  a  new  commonwealth  in  the  wilderness. 
When  he  was  banished  from  Massachusetts,  toward  the  close  of  1635,'  bo 
crossed  the  boi-ders  of  civilization,  and  found  liberty  and  toleration  among  the 
heathen.  After  his  sentence,'  his  bigoted  persecutors  beg-an  to  dread  the  influ- 
ence of  his  enlightened  principles,  if  he  should  plant  a  settlement  beyond  the 
limits  of  existing  colonies,  and  they  resolved  to  detain  him.  Informed  of 
their  scheme,  he  withdrew  from  Salem  in  ilio  dead  of  winter  [Jan.,  1636],  and 
through  deep  snows  he  traversed  the  forests  alone,  for  foui-teen  weeks,  sheltered 
only  by  the  rude  wigwam  of  the  Indian,  until  he  found  the  hospitable  cabin'  of 

'  Sfote  2,  page  16.  "  Tasc  118, 

'  Room.  ThemmDWBSsieniflcantofhisaini— lie  wanted  TOOB!  outside  of  tlieiiaiTOwcunfinps 
of  what  he  deemed  Puiilan  intolerance. 

'  Roger  WillLama  waa  Iwrn  in  Wales,  in  1699,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  Pereecution  drovo 
Mm  to  America  in  1631,  when  he  waa  elioaen  assistant  minister  at  Salem.  His  extreme  tolciation 
did  not  And  there  a  genial  atmoBphere,  and  he  went  to  Plymouth.  There,  too,  he  was  rraiirded 
with  suspicion.  He  returned  to  SaJem  in  1634,  formed  a  separate  congregation,  and  in  10  i5,  tlie 
general  court  of  Massadiusetts  passed  sentence  of  banishment  against  him.  He  labored  zealouely 
in  founding  tlie  colony  of  Khode  Island,  and  had  no  difficulty  with  any  people  who  camo  tbor'?, 
except  the  Quakers.    He  died  at  Providence,  in  April,  1633,  at  tho  1^9  of  eiglity-ibur  years. 

"  Page  119. 

'  Williams  waa  ^owed  six  weeks  afler  the  pronunciation  of  !iis  sentence  to  prepare  for  his 
depaiiure. 

'  MasssaMt  had  become  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  building  cabins  adoplfid  by  the  settlers 
at  fiahicg-stalions  on  the  coast,  and  had  constructed  one  for  himself  They  were  much  mora  com- 
fortable than  wigwsius.     See  page  13. 
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Massasoit,  tlio  chief  Bachem  of  the  Wampaiioags,'  at  Mount  Hope.  There  he 
ivaa  entertained  until  the  huds  api>eared,  ^i  ben,  being  joined  by  five  friends  from 
Boston,  he  seated  himself  upon  the  Reekoidc,  some  distance  helow  Blackstone's 
plantation.  He  found  himself  mthin  the  teiiitory  of  the  Plymouth  Company.' 
Governor  "Winslo^^ '  advised  him  to  ci-oss  info  the  Narragansett  country,  ivhere 
he  could  not  be  mokbteil  With  his  companions  Le  emlniked  in  a  light  canoe, 
paddled  around  to  the  head  of  Ifarragunset  Biy,  and  upon  a  green  slope,  neai' 
a  spring,"  they  prayed,  and  cho^  the  spot  for  a  settlement     Williams  obtained 


Wjl^'  ^  '^^0 


a  gi-ant  of  land  from  Canonicus,  chief  sachem  of  the  NaiTagansetts.  and  in  com- 
memoration of  "  God's  merciful  providence  to  him  in  his  distress,"  he  called  tlie 
place  Providence. 

The  freedom  enjoyed  there  was  soon  spoken  of  at  Boston,  and  persecuted 
men  fled  thither  for  refuge.  Persons  of  every  creed  were  allowed  full  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  lived  together  happily.  The  same  iiljerty  was  allowed  in 
politics  as  in  religion ;  and  a  pare  democracy  was  established  there.  Each 
settler  was  required  to  subscribe  to  an  agreement,  that  he  would  submit  to  such 
rules,  "  not  affecting  the  conscience,"  as  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  should 
adopt  for  the  public  good.  "Williams  reserved  no.political  power  to  himself,  and 
the  leader  and  follower  had  equal  dignity  and  privileges.     The  government  was 
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entirely  in  the  hands  of  tlie  people.  Canonicua,  the  powerful  Narraganaett 
chief,  became  much  attached  to  Willianis,  and  his  influence  among  them,  as  we 
have  seen,'  was  very  great.  He  saved  his  persecutors  from  destruction,  yet 
they  had  not  the  Christian  manliness  to  remove  the  sentence  of  banishment,  and 
receive  him  to  their  bosoms  as  a  brother.  He  could  not  compress  his  enlarged 
views  into  the  narrow  compass  of  their  creed ;  and  so,  while  they  rejoiced  in 
their  deliverance,  they  anathematized  their  deliverer  as  a  heretic  and  an  outcast. 
But  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  God.  His  settlement  was  entirely  unmolested 
daring  the  Pequod  wai-,°  and  it  prospered  wonderfully. 

Rower  Williams  opened  his  arms  wide  to  the  persecuted.  Eaidy  in  1638, 
■while  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  yet  in  prison  in  Boston,'  her  husband,  with  Wil- 
liam Coddington,  Dr.  John  Clarke,  and  sixteen  others,  of  concurrent  religious 
views,'  accepted  the  invitation  of  Williams  to  settle  in  his  vicinity.  Mianto- 
nomoh  gave  them  the  beautiful  island  of  Aquiday*  for  forty  fathoms  of  white 
wampum."  They  called  it  Isle  of  Rhodes,  because  of  its  fitncied  resemblance  to 
the  island  of  that  name  in  the  Levant,  and  upon  its  northern  verge  they  planted 
a  settlement,  and  named  it  Portsmouth.  A  covenant,  similar  to  the  one  used 
by  Williams,'  was  signed  by  the  settlers ;  and,  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  form 
of  government  under  the  judges,  Coddington  was  chosen  judge,  or  chief  ruler, 
with  three  assistants.  Others  soon  came  from  Boston ;  and  in  16S9,  Newport, 
toward  the  lower  extremity  of  the  island,  was  founded.  Liberty  of  conscience 
\ra8  absolute  ;  love  was  the  social  and  political  bond,  and  upon  the  seal  which 
they  adopted  was  the  motto,  Amor  vincit  omnia — "Love  is  all-powerful." 
AlUiouirh  the  Rhode  Island  and  the  Providence  plantations  were  separate  in 
government,  they  were  united  in  interest  and  aim.  Unwilling  to  acknowledge 
allegiance  to  cither  Massachusetts  or  Plymouth,"  they  sought  an  independent 
charter.  For  that  purpose  Roger  Williams  went  to  England  in  1643,  The 
whole  parent  country  was  then  convulsed  with  civil  i7ar.=  After  much  delay, 
he  obtained  from  Parliament  (which  was  then  contending  fiercely  with  the. 
king)  a  free  charter  of  incorporation,  dated  March  24,  1644,  and  all  the  settle- 
ments were  united  under  the  general  title  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations.     Then  was  founded  the  commonwealth  of  Rhode  Island. 


'  Page  87.  '  F^s  ST.  '  Page  120. 

'  Thia  was  tlia  Indian  nime  of  Rhode  Island.    It  la  a  Nairaga 
Ish.     It  is  sometimes  spelled  Aquitneolt,  and  Aquitnet 

•  Note  2,  page  13.  They  also  gave  the  Indians  ten  coats  and  twenty  hooa,  on  condition  thai 
they  should  leave  llie  island  before  the  next  winter. 

'  P^re  SO.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  government  compact:  "We,  whose  names  arc 
underwritten,  do  swear  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  to  ineorporato  om^elves  into  a  body 
polilJG,  and,  as  Ho  sliall  help  us,  will  submit  our  persons,  lives,  and  estates,  unto  our  Lord  Jesus 
Ohriat,  the  King  of  kitiira,  and  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  to  all  those  most  perfect  and  absolute  laws  of  His, 
given  U9  in  His  holy  Word  of  truOi,  to  lie  guided  and  judged  thereby." 

'  This  unwillingness  caused  the  oUier  New  England  coloniea'to  refuse  the  application  of  Rhode 
Island  to  become  one  of  tlio  Coniederacy,  ui  1 643,    See  page  121. 

'  Note  3,  page  108. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

DELAWARE,  S]';"ff  JEESF.r,  AND  PESSSTLVASIA.     [1631— 1CS2.] 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  first  permanent 
settlements  in  the  provinces  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  for 
they  bore  such  intimate  relations  to  each  other  that  they  may  be  appropriately 
considered  aa  parts  of  one  episode  in  the  history  of  American  colonization.  We 
shall,  therefore,  consider  these  settlements,  in  close  connection,  in  one  chapter, 
commencing  with 

DELAWARE. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  Dutch,  Uiat  the  territory  of  New  Nctherland'  ex- 
tended southward  to  Cape  Hcnbpen.  In  June,  1629,  Samuel  Godyn  and 
others  purchased  of  the  natives  the  territory  between  the  Cape  and  the  mouth 
fif  the  Delaware  River.  The  following  year,  two  sliips,  fitted  out  by  Captain 
De  Yries  and  others,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Peter  Heycs,  sailed 
from  the  Texel  [Dec.  12,  1630]  for  America.  One  vessel  was  captured ;  the 
other  arrived  in  April,  1631 ;  and  near  the  present  town  of  Lewiston,  in 
Delaware,  thirty  immigrants,  with  implements  and  cattle,  seated  themselves. 
Heyes  returned  to  Holland,  and  reported  to  Captain  De  Vries.'  That  mariner 
visited  America  early  the  following  year  [1632],  but  the  little  colony  loft  by 
Heyes  was  not  to  be  found.  Difficulties  with  the  Indians  had  provoked  savage 
vengeance,  and  tliey  had  exterminated  the  white  people. 

Information  respecting  the  fine  country  along  the  Delaware  had  spread 
northward,  and  soon  a  competitor  for  a  place  on  the  South  River,  as  it  was 
called,  appeared.  Usselincx,  an  original  projector  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,'  becoming  dissatisfied  with  his  associates,  visited  Sweden,  and  laid 
hg&re  the  enlightened  monarch,  G-ustavus  Adolphus,  well-arranged  plans  for  a 
Swedish  colony  in  the  New  World.  The  king  was  delighted,  for  his  attention 
had  already  been  turned  toward  America ;  and  his  benevolent  heart  waa  full  of 
desires  to  plant  a  free  colony  there,  which  should  become  an  asylum  for  all 
persecuted  Christians.  While  his  scheme  was  ripening,  the  danger  which 
menaced  Protestantism  in  Germany,  called  him  to  the  field,  to  contend  for  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.*  He  marched  from  his  kingdom  with  a  strong 
army  to  oppose  the  Imperial  hosts  marshaled  under  the  banner  of  the  Pope  on 
the  fields  of  Germany.  Yet  the  care  and  tumults  of  the  camp  and  field  did  not 
make  him  forget  his  benevolent  designs ;  and  only  a  few  days  before  his  death, 

'  Page  72. 

'  De  Vries  waa  an  eminent  navigator,  and  one  of  Godyn's  fHends.  To  secure  his  yduabls 
services,  the  purchasers  made  him  a  partner  in  their  enterprise,  with  patroon  [p^e  139]  prLvil^es, 
and  the  first  expedition  was  arranged  by  Mm.  He  afterward  came  lo  America,  and  waa  one  of 
the  most  active  men  in  the  Dutch  colonies.  On  his  return  to  Holland,  he  puhlished  an  account  of 
his  YOjagea.  '  P^fo  72.  '  Note  14,  page  63. 
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at  the  battle  of  Lutzen  [Nov.  6,  1632],  Gustavus  recommended  the  enterprise 
as  "  the  jewel  of  his  kingdom." 

The  successor  of  Guatavus  ivaa  his  daughter  Christina,  then  only  sis  years 
of  age.  The  government  was  administered  by  a  regency,'  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Axel,  count  of  Oxenstiema.  He  was  the  earUest  and  most  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  proposed  great  enterprise  of  Gustavus ;  and  in  1634  he  issued  a 
charter  for  the  Swedish  West  India  Company.  Peter  Minuit,"  who  had  been 
recalled  from  the  governorship  of  New  Nctherland,  and  was  also  dissatisfied 
with  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  went  to  Stockholm,  and  offered  his  serv- 
ices to  the  new  corporation.  They  were  accepted,  and  toward  the  close  of  1637 
he  sailed  from  Gottenburg  with  fifty,  emigrants,  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Dekware.  He  landed  on  the  site  of  New  Castle,  in  April,  1638, 
and  purchased  from  the  Indians^  the  territory  between  Cape  Henlopen  and  the 
Falls  of  the  Delaware,  at  Trenton.  They  bnilt  a  church  and  fort  on  the  site 
of  Wilmington,  called  the  pkce  Christina,  and  gave  the  name  of  New  Sweden 
to  the  territory.  The  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  was  aroused  by  this  "  intrusion," 
and  they  hurled  protests  and  menaces  against  the  Swedes.'  The  latter  contin- 
ued to  increase  by  immigration ;  new  settlements  were  planted ;  and  upon  Tin-." 
icum  Island,  a  little  below  Philadelphia,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  capital 
for  a  Swedish  province.'  The  Dutch  West  India  Company*  finally  resolved  to 
expel  or  subdue  the  Swedes.  The  latter  made  hostile  demonstrations,  and 
defied  the  power  of  the  Dutch.  The  challenge  was  acted  upon ;  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  summer  of  1655,  governor  Stuyvesant,  with  a  squadron,  of  seven 
vessels,  entered  Delaware  Bay.'  In  September  every  Swedish  fort  and  settle- 
ment was  brought  under  his  rule,  and  the  capital  on  Tinicum  Island  was 
destroyed.  The  Swedes  obtained  honorable  terms  of  capitulation  ;  and  for 
twenty-five  years  they  prospered  under  the  rule  of  the  Dutch  and  English  pro- 
prietors of  New  Netherland. 

NEW     JERSEY. 

All  the  territory  of  NovA  CffiSAaEA,  as  New  Jersey  was  called  by  the- 
English,  was  included  in  the  New  Netherland  charter,'  and  transient  trading 
settlements  were  made  [1622],  first  at  Bergen,  by  a  few  Danes,  and 'then  on 
the  Delaware.  Early  in  1623,  the  Dutch  built  a  log  fort  near  the  mouth  of 
Timber  Creek,  a  few  miles  below  Camden,  and  called  it  Nassau.'     In  June, 

'  A  regent  ia  one  who  exereiBea  tlie  power  of  king  or  emperor,  during  the  absence,  mcapaeity, 
or  cMldliood  of  the  latter.  For  many  years,  Geoi^e  the  Third,  of  England  was  incapable  of  ruling 
on  account  of  bis  insanity,  and  his  soa  who  was  to  be  his  successor  at  his  death,  was  called  the 
Prince  Kegent,  because  Parhament  had  g^ven  him  power  to  act  as  king,  ia  the  place  of  bis  father. 
In  the  caso  of  Christioa,  three  persons  were  appointed  regents,  or  rulers. 

"  Page  139.  '  The  Delawarea.    See  page  20.  '  Page  143. 

'  This  was  done  about  forty  years  before  William  Ponn  became  proprietor  of  Pennsylvaoia. 

■  Page  12.  '  Page  U3.  '  Page  12. 

'  It  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Jacobus  May,  who  had  observed  attempts  made 
by  a  French  aea-eaptain  to  set  up  the  arms  of  France  there.  The  fort  was  built  of  logs,  and  was 
litUe  else  than  a  nide  block-house,  with  paUssadea.  [See  note  1,  page  121.]  A  httle  gairison,  left  tfl 
protect  itj  waa  soon  scattered,  and  the  fort  was  abandoned. 
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1623,  four  couple?,  who  had  been  married  on  the  voyage  from  Amsterdam, 
were  sent  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  Delaware.  They  seated  themselves  upon 
the  site. of  Gloucester,  a  little  below  Fort  Nassau,  and  this  was  the  commence- 
ment of  settlements  in  West  Jersey. 

Seven  years  later  [1630]  Michael  Pauw  bought  from  the  Indians  the  lands 
extending  from  Hoboken  to  the  Raritan,  and  also  the  whole  of  Staten  Island, 
and  named  the  territory  Pavonia.^  In  this  purchase,  Bergen  was  included. 
Other  settlements  were  attempted,  but  none  were  permanent.  In  1631,  Cap- 
tain Heyea,  after  establishing  the  Swedish  colony  at  Lewiston,'  crossed  the 
Delaware,  and  purchased  Cape  May*  from  the  Indians ;  and  from  that  pojnt  to 
Burlington,  traders'  huts  were  often  seen.  The  English  became  possessors  of 
New  Netherland  in  1664,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  the  province  had. 
been  given,'  conveyed  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret  [June  24, 
1664],  all  the  territory  between  the  Norlhand  South  (Hudson  and  Delaware) 
Rivers,  and  northward  to  the  line  of  forty-one  degrees  and  forty  minutes,  under 
the  title  of  Nova  Cassarea  or  New  Jersey.  Soon  afterward  several  fe,milies 
from  Long  Island  settled  at  Elizahcthtown,*  and  there  phinted  the  first  fruitful 
seed  of  the  New  Jersey  colony,  for  the  one  at  Gloucester  withered  and  died. 
The  following  year,  Philip  Carteret,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the 
new  province,  arrived  with  a  charter,  fair  and  liberal  in  all  its  provisions.  It 
provided  for  a  government  to  be  composed  of  a  representative  assembly  chosen 
by  the  people,  and  a  governor  and  council.  The  legislative  powers  resided  in 
the  assembly;  tlie  executive  powers  were  intrusted  to  the  governor  and  his 
council.  Then  [1665]  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  of  New 
Jersey. 

pennsylvania. 

A  new  religious  sect,  called  Quakers,'  arose  in  England  at  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  wars  [1642 — 1651]  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Charles  the  First.  Their  preachers  were  the  boldest,  and  yet  the  meekest  of 
all  non-conformists.'  Purer  than  all  other  sects,  they  were  hated  and  perse- 
cuted by  all.  Those  who  came  to  America  for  "  conscience'  sake"  were  perse- 
cuted by  the  Puritans  of  New  England,'  the  Churchmen  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  and  in  a  degree  by  the  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam ;  and  only  in 
Rhode  Island  did  they  enjoy  freedom,  and  even  there  they  did  not  always  dwell 
in  peace.  In  1673,  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quaker  sect,  visited  all  his 
brethren  in  America.     He  found  them  a  despised  people  everywhere,  and  his 

'  Until  the  period  of  our  War  for  Independence,  the  point  of  land  in  Pavoaia,  on  which  Jersej- 
City,  opposite  New  York,  now  stands,  was  called  Paulus'  Hook.  Hera  was  the  scene  of  a  bold 
exploit  by  Amerioans,  ander  Major  Henry  Lee,  in  1179.     See  page  298. 

'  Page  92.  '  Kanieii  in  honor  of  Captain  Jacobjis  Mey,  or  May.  '  Page  169. 

'  Page  169.  '  Nole  3,  page  159. 

'  Tills  name  was  given  by  Juatioe  Bumet.  of  Derby,  in  1650,  who  was  admonished  by  Georga 
FoK.  when  ho  was  cited  before  the  magistrate,  to  Iremble  and  quake  at  the  Word  of  ike  Lord,  at  tho 
same  time  Fox  quaked,  as  if  stirred  by  jnighly  emotions.     Bee  page  00. 

'  Note  2,  page  76.  '  P^e  ''5. 
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heart  yearned  for  an  asylum  for  his  brethren.  Among  the  most  influential  of 
his  converts  was  William  Penn,'  son  of  the  renowned  admiral  of  that  name. 
Through  him  the  sect  gained  access  to  the  ears  of  the  nohility,  and  soon  the 
Quakei-s  possessed  the  western  half  of  New  Jersey,  by  purchase  fi-om  Lord 
Berkeley.'  The  first  company  of  immigrants  landed  in  the  autumn  of  1675, 
and  named  the  place  of  debarkation  Salem.''  They  established  a  democratic 
form  of  government ;  and,  in  November,  1681,  the  first  legislative  assembly  of 
Quakers  ever  convened,  met  at  Salem. 


While  these  events  were  progressing,  Penn,  who  had  been  chief  peace-maker 
when  disputes  arose  among  the  proprietors  and  the  people,  took  measures  to 
plant  a  new  colony  beyond  the  Dekware.  He  applied  to  Charles  the  Second 
for  a  charter.  The  king  remembei^ed  the  services  of  Admiral  Penn,^  and  gave 
hia  son  a  grant  [March  14,  1681)  of  '■  three  degrees  of  latitude  by  five  degrees 

'  ■William  Penn  was  bom  in  London,  in  Oclober,  1G44,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  Ho  was 
remarkable,  in  liis  youtli,  for  brilliant  talenta;  and  while  a  student,  leaving  beard  tlio  preacJiing  of 
Quakera,  he  was  drawn  to  tliem,  and  suffered  cxpuHon  tram  hia  fhtlier's  roof,  in  conaequenre.  He 
went  ^road,  obtwned  courtly  manners,  studied  law  after  bis  return,  and  was  again  driven  from 
kime  for  assodating  with  Quakers.  He  (lien  became  s  preacher  among  them,  and  remained  in 
that  connection  until  his  death.  After  a  life  of  great  actirity  and  eonsidcrablo  sufferine,  he  died  in 
Lndand,  in  1718,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  '  Page  119. 

Now  the  capital  of  Salem  ooantj-  New  Jersey. 

♦  He  was  a  very  etfident  naval  commander,  and  by  his  skiU  oontribnted  to  tlie  defeat  of  the 
Dutch  m  1864.    The  king  gave  bun  the  title  ofBmvit  for  hia  services.    Note  15,  p^e  e2. 
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of  longitude  west  of  the  Delaware,"  and  named  tlie  province  Pennsylvania,  in 
honor  of  the  proprietor.  It  included  the  principal  settlements  of  the  Swedes. 
To  these  people,  and  others  within  the  domain,  Penn  sent  a  proclamation,  filled 
with  the  loftiest  sentiments  of  repuhlicanism.  William  Markham,  who  bore  the 
,  was  appointed  deputy-governor  of  the  province,  and  with  him 
3  (May,  1681]  quite  a  large  company  of  immigrants,  who  were  members 
or  employees  of  the  Company  of  Free  Traders,'  who  had  purchased  lands  of 
the  proprietor.  In  May,  the  following  year,  Penn  published  a  frame  of  gov- 
emmeat,  and  sent  it  to  the  settlers  for  their  approval.  It  was  not  a  constitu- 
tion, but  a  code  of  wholesome  regulations  for  the  people  of  the  colony.'  Ho 
soon  afterward  obtained  by  grant  and  purchase  [Aug.  1682]  the  domain  of  the 
present  State  of  Delaware,  which  the  Duke  of  York  claimed  notwithstanding  it 
was  clearly  not  his  own.  It  comprised  three  counties,  Nc'ftcastle  Kent  and 
Sussex,  called  The  Territories. 

Penn  had  been  anxious,  for  some  time,  to  visit  his  colony  and  tow  iid  the 
close  of  August,  1682,  he  sailed  in  the  Welcome  for  Ameiica  with  ihout  one 
hundred  emigrants.  The  voyage  was  long  and  tedious;  and  when  he  ain\ed 
at  Newcastle,  in  Delaware  [Nov.  6],  he  found  aknost  a  thousand  new  comers 
there  some  of  whom  had  sailed  before,  and  some  after  bis  departure  fiom  En- 
gknd.  He  was  joyfully  received  by  the  old  settlers,  who  then  numbered  almost 
three  thousand.  The  Swedes  said,  "  It  is  tlie  best  day  we  have  ever  seen ;'' 
and  they  all  gathered  like  children  around  a  father.  A  few  days  afterward,  he 
proceeded  to  Sbackamaxon  (now  Kensington  suburbs  of  Philadelphia),  where, 
under  a  wide-Spreading  elm,  he  entered  into  an  honorable  treaty  with  the  In- 
dians, for  their  lands,  and  established  with  them  an  everlasting  covenant  of  peace 
and  friendship.  "  We  meet,"  said  Penn,  "  on  the  broad  pathway  of  good  faith 
and  good  will ;  no  advantage  shall  be  taken  on  either  side ;  but  all  shall  be 
openness  and  love."     And  so  it  was. 

"Thou'lt  Bull,"  said  the  Quaker,  "in  me  and  in  miut, 
But  friends  and  brothers  to  thee  and  tliine, 
Wiio  abuse  no  power  aad  admit  no  line 

'Twixt  the  red  man  and  tlis  wliite. 

And  bright  was  tlie  spot  where  tlio  Qualter  came, 
To  leave  bis  hat,  his  drab,  and  hia  name, 
That  will  sweetly  sound  fVom  the  trump  of  ramc. 
Till  ite  final  blast  shall  die." 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  Penn  received  from  the  agents  of  the  Duke  of 
York,'  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  a  formal  surrender  of  The  Territories  : 

•  Lands  in  the  new  province  were  offered  for  about  ten  cents  an  nere.  Quite  a  number  of  pur- 
chasers anited,  and  called  themselves  Tlie  OmjxiBy  of  F)^  Rvufcrs,  with  whom  Penn  entered  mto 
an  airreemcnt  eonoeming  the  oceupalion  of  the  soil,  laying  out  of  a  city,  Ac. 

'It  ordained  a  General  Assembly  or  court,  to  consist  of  a  Roveraor,  a  council  of  seventy,  chosen 
by  the  freemen  of  tlie  colony,  and  a  house  of  delegates,  to  consist  of  not  less  tlian  two  hundred 
members,  nor  more  than  five  hundred.  These  were  also  to  be  chosen  by  the  people.  The  propnetor, 
or  his  deputy  (the  governor),  was  to  preade,  and  to  have  a  three-fold  voice  in  the  counc^ ;  that  is,  ou 
■      ,as  to  have  three  votes  tor  every  one  of  the  coundUors.  Page  lit 
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itnd  after  resting  a,  few  days,  he  proceeded  to  visit 
his  brethren  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  authorities 
at  New  York.  On  his  return,  he  met  the  General 
Assemhly  of  tlie  province  at  Chester,'  when  he 
declared  the  union  of  The  Territories  with  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  made  a  more  judicious  organization  of  the 
local  government,  and  then  were  permanently  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pbhnsylvania. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


THE    0 A  RO 


[1622 


leso,] 


Unsuccessful  efforts  at  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Carolina,  were  made 
during  a  portion  of  the  sixteenth  century.  These  we  have  already  considered.' 
As  early  as  1609,  some  dissatisfied  people  from  Jamestown  settled  on  the 
H^ansemond ;  and  ui  1622,  Porey,  then  Secretary  of  Virginia,  with  a  few 
friends,  penetrated  the  country  beyond  the  Roanoke.  In  1630,  Charles  the 
First  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Heath,  his  attorney-general,  a  domain  south  of 
Virginia,  six  degrees  of  latitude  in  width,  extending  from  Albemarle  Sound  to 
the  St.  John's  River,  in  Florida,  and,  as  usual,  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
No  settlements  were  made,  and  the  charter  was  forfeited.  At  that  time,  Dis- 
senters or  Nonconformists'  suifered  many  disabilities  in  Virginia,  and  looked  to 
the  wilderness  for  freedom.  In  1653,  Roger  Green  and  a  few  Pi-eshyierians 
left  that  colony  and  settled  upon  the  Chowan  River,  near  the  present  village  of 
Edenton.  Other  dissenters  followed,  and  the  colony  flourished.  Governor 
Berkeley,  of  Virginia,'  wisely  organized  them  into  a  separate  political  commu- 
nity |1663],  and  William  Drummond,"  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
appointed  their  governor.  They  received  the  name  of  Albemarle  County 
Colony,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who,  that  year,  became  a  proprietor 
of  the  territory.  Two  years  previously  (1661J,  some  New  England'  adventur- 
ers settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington,  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  but  many 
of  them  soon  abandoned  the  country  because  of  its  poverty. 

Charles  the  Second  was  famous  for  his  distribution  of  the  lands  in  the  New 
World,  among  his  friends  and  favorites,  regardless  of  any  other  claims,  Abo- 


'  The  picturo  is  a  coireot  representatior 
the  Assembly  met.  It  was  yet  standing  iu 
wOTe,  at  the  mouth  of  Cheater  Creek,  was  a 
Penn  landed. 


of  the  builiiinft  at  Chester,  in  Pennsylirania,  wherein 
1850,  Not  lar  Ihom  the  spoi  on  the  shore  of  the  Dela- 
30  a  solitary  pine-tree,  which  marked  tlie  place  where 
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riginal  or  European.  In  1663,  he  granted  the  whole  territorj  named  in  Sir 
Kobert  Heath's  charter,  to  eight  of  his  principal  friends,'  and  called  it  Caro- 
lina.' As  tlie  Chowan  settlement  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the  charter,  the 
boundary  was  extended  northward  to  the  present  line  between  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  and  also  southward,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  Florida, 
except  its  peninsula.  The  Bahama  Islands  were  granted  to  the  same  proprie- 
tors in  1667-^  Two  years  earlier  [1665],  a  company  of  Barbadoes  planters 
settled  upon  the  lands  first  occupied  by  the  New  England  people,  near  the 
present  Wilmington,  and  founded  a  permanent  settlement  there.  The  few 
settlers  yet  remaining  were  treated  kindly,  and  soon  an  independent  colony,  with 
Sir  John  Yeamans'  as  governor,  was  established.  It  was  called  the  Clarendon 
County  Colony,  in  honor  of  one  of  the  proprietors.  Yeamans  managed 
prudently,  but  the  poverty  of  the  soil  prevented  a  rapid  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion. The  settlers  applied  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  boards,  shingles, 
and  staves,  which  they  shipped  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  that  business  is  yet  the 
staple  trade  of  that  region  of  pine  forests  and  sandy  levels.  Although  the 
settlement  did  not  flourish,  it  continued  to  exist ;  and  then  was  founded  the 
commonwealth  of  North  Carolisa. 

The  special  attention  of  the  proprietors  was  soon  turned  toward  the  more 
southerly  and  fertile  portion  of  their  domain,  and  in  January,  1670,  they  sent 
three  ships  with  emigrants,  under  the  direction  of  William  Sayle'  and  Joseph 
West,  to  plant  a  colony  below  Cape  Fear.  They  entered  Port  Eoyal,  landed 
on  Beaufort  Island  at  the  spot  where  the  Huguenots  built  Fort  Carolina  in 
1564,"  and  there  Sayle  died  early  in  1671.  The  immigrants  soon  afterward 
abandoned  Beaufort,  and  sailing  into  the  Ashley  River,'  seated  themselves  on 
its  western  bank,  at  a  place  a  few  miles  above  Charleston,  now  tnoivn  as  Old 
Town.  There  they  planted  the  first  seeds  of  a  South  Carolina  colony.  West 
exercised  authority  as  chief  magistrate,  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Yeamans, 
in  December,  1671,  who  was  appointed  governor.  He  came  with  fifty  famih^l, 
and  a  large  number  of  slaves.*  Representative  government  was  instituted  in 
1672=  under  the  title  of  the  Carteret  County  Colony.  It  was  so  called  in 
honor  of  one  of  tlie  proprietors."     Ten  years  afterward  they  abandoned  the  spot ; 


'  Lord  Clarendon,  hia  prime  minister;  General  Monk,  jiift  created  Dulie  of  Alliemarlc;  Lord 
Ashley  Cooper,  afterward  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  Sir  Gleorge  Carteret,  a  proprietor  of  New  Jersey ; 
8ir  William  Beriteley,  Governor  of  Virginia;  Lord  Beriteley,  Lord  Graven,  and  Sir  John  CoHcton. 

'  It  will  be  perceived  [note  1,  page  65]  that  tliB  name  of  Carolina,  given  to  territory  south  of 
Tirrinia,  was  bestowed  in  honor  of  two  kings  named  Cliarles,  one  of  Frnnce,  tlia  other  of  England. 

'  Samuel  Stephens  snooeeded  Dnimmond  as  governor,  in  1667 ;  and  in  1668,  the  first  popular 
Assembly  in  North  Carolina  convonetl  at  EMenton. 

'  Teamans  was  an  impoverished  English  baronet,  who  had  beeotne  a  planter  m  Barbadoes,  to 
mend  his  fortune.     Ho  was  suoeoissfnl,  and  bectmie  wealtby. 

'  Sayle  had  prevwusly  explored  the  Carolina  const.  Twenty  years  before,  he  had  atteinpted  to 
plant  an  "  Bientharii^  or  place  dedicated  to  the  genius  of  Liberty  [see  E/eatheria.  Anthon's  Class- 
ical Diotlooary],  in  tie  isles  near  the  coast  of  Florida. 

■  Page  50.  '  Pn;^  166. 

'  This  was  the  commencement  of  negro  slavery  in  Soutli  Cnroiina.  Teamaiis  brought  ahnost 
two  hundred  of  them  irom  Barbadoes.  From  the  commencement,  South  Carolina  has  been  a 
plandng  Stite.  '  Note  5,  p^;e  18B. 

"  He  was  also  one  of  the  proprietors  of  New  Jersey.    Seepage  119. 
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and  upon  Oyster  Point,  at  tlie  junction  of  Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers,'  nearer 
the  sea,  tliey  founded  the  present  city  of  Charleston."  Immigrants  came  from 
various  parta  of  Europe ;  and  many  Dutch  families,  dissatisfied  with  the  English 
rule  at  New  York,'  went  to  South  Carolina,  where  lands  were  freely  given 
them;  and  soon,  along  the  Santee  and  the  Edisto,  the  wilderness  began  to 
blossom  under  the  hand  of  culture.  The  people  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  government  scheme  prepared  by  Shaftesbury  and  Locke,'  but  preferred  simple 
organic  laws  of  their  own  making.  Then  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  South  Carolina,  although  tlie  history  of  the  two  States,  under 
the  same  proprietors,  is  inseparable,  until  the  period  of  their  dismemberment, 
in  1729.= 


CHAPTER     X . 
GE0E1IA.      [1133.] 

Georgia  was  the  latest  settled  of  the  thirteen  original  English  colonies  in 
America.  When  the  proprietors  of  the  Carolinas  suiTendered  their  charter'  to 
the  crown  in  1729,  the  whole  country  southward  of  the  Savannah  River,  to 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Augustine,  was  a  wilderness  peopled  by  native  tribes,'  and 
claimed  by  the  Spaniards  as  part  of  their  territory  of  Florida.'  The  Enghsh 
disputed  this  claim,  and  South  Carolina  townships  were  ordered  to  be  marked 
out  as  far  south  as  the  Alatamaha.  The  dispute  grew  warm  and  warlike,  and 
the  Indians,  instigated  by  the  Spaniards,  depredated  upon  the  frontier  English 
settlements.'  Rut,  while  the  clouds  of  hostility  were  gathering  in  the  firma- 
ment,  and  grew  darker  every  hour,  it  was  lighted  np  by  a  bright  beam  of  be- 
nevolence, which  proved  the  harbinger  of  a  glorious  day.  It  came  from  England, 
where,  at  that  time,  poverty  was  often  considered  a  crime,  and  at  le^t  four 
thousand  unfortunate  debtors  were  yearly  consigned  to  loathsome  prisons.  The 
honest  and  true,  the  noble  and  the  educated,  as  well  as  the  ignorant  and  the 
vile,  groaned  within  prison  walls.  Their  wailings  at  length  i-eached  the  ears 
of  benevolent  men.  Foremost  among  these  was  James  Edward  Oglethorpe,'"  a 
brave  soldier  and  stanch  loyalist,  whose  voice  had  been  hoard  often  in  Parlia- 
ment agiiinst  imprisonment  for  delit. 

A  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  such  imprisonments,  was  ap- 

'  These  were  so  called  in  honor  of  Ashley  Cooper,  Karl  of  Sliiifto^biiij-.  TIjc  Tinlian  name  of 
llie  former  ivos  Ke-a-wah,  and  of  the  latter  E-ii-waii. 

"  Charleston  was  laid  out  in  1680  bj  John  Culpepper,  ivlio  had  hgoi  survej-or-general  for 
North  Carolina.     See  pagB  IBS.  '  P^e  164.  '  Pago  14«  '  Page  171. 

■  Pago  171.  '  Page  29.  =  Page  42.  ^  '  Pago  ITO. 

^  See  portrait,  page  104,  General  Oglethorpe  was  bom  in  Surrey,  Kngland,  on  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, J  698.  He  was  a  soldier  by  profession.  In  1 T45,  lie  was  made  n  briKodiB^^neral,  Mid 
fought  against  Charloa  Edward,  the  Pretender,  wlio  was  a  grandson  of  James  the  Second,  and 
claimed  rightM  heirsliip  to  the  throne  of  England.  Oglethorpe  refused  Uie  supreme  command  of 
the  Bntish  arai^  destined  for  Ameiica  m  1775.    Ho  died,  June  30,  1786,  aged  eigbtr-goven  yeBia. 
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pointed  by  Parliament,  and  (ienerul  Oglethorpe  was  made  cliaiiman  of  it.  His 
report,  embodying  a  noble  scheme  of  benevolence,  attr.^^:ted  attention  and 
admiration.  He  proposed  to  open  the  prison  doors  to  all  virtuous  men  within, 
who  would  accept  the  conditions,  and  with  these  and  other  sufferers  from  pov- 
erty and  oppression,  to  go  to  the  wilderness  of  America,  and  there  establish  a 
colony  of  freemen,  and  open  an  asylum  for  persecuted  Protestants'  of  all  lands. 
The  plan  met  warm  responses  in  Parliament,  and  received  the  hearty  appiwal 
of  George  the  Second,  then  [1730]  on  the  English  tlirono.  A  royal  charter  for 
twenty-one  years  was  granted  [June  9,  1732J  to  a  corporation  "  in  trust  for 
the  poor,''  to  establish  a,  colony  within  the  disputed  temtory  south  of  the  Sa- 
vannah, to  be  called  Georgia,  in  honor  of  the  king.'^  Individuals  suhseribed 
large  sums  to  dcfmy  the  expenses  of  cmigrante  hither :  and  within  two  years 
after  the  issuing  of  the  patent,  Parliament  had  appropriated  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  dollars  for  the  same  purpose.^ 

The  sagacious  and  brave  Oglethorpe  was  a  practical  philanthropist.  He 
offered  to  accompany  the  first  settlera  to  the  wilderness,  and  to  act  as  governor 
of  the  new  province.  With  one  hundred  and  twenty  emigi'anta  he  left  England 
[Nov.,  1732],  and  after  a  passage  of  fifty-seven  days,  touched  at  Charleston 
[Jan.,  1733],  where  he  was  received  with  great  joy  by  the  inhabitants,  as  one 
who  was  about  to  plant  a  liarrier  between  them  and  the  hostile  Indians  and 
Spaniards.'  Proceeding  to  Port  Royal,  Oglethorpe  landed  a  large  portion  of 
his  followera  there,  and  with  a  few  others,  he  coasted  to  the  Savannah  River. 
Sailing  up  that  stream  as  far  as  Yamacraw  Bluff,  he  hinded,  and  chose  the  spot 
whereon  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  capital  of  a  fi-iture  State." 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1733,  the  remainder  of  the  immigi-ants  arrived 
from  Port  Royal.  The  winter  air  was  genial,  and  with  cheerful  hearts  and 
willing  hands  they  constructed  a  rude  fortification,  and  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  town,  which  they  called  Savannah,  the  Indian  name  of  the  river.'  For 
almost  a  year  the  governor  dwelt  under  a  tent,  and  there  he  often  iield  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  chiefs  of  neighboring  tribes.  At  length,  when  he  had 
I  cannons  upon  the  fort,  and  safety  was  thus  secured,  Oglfthorpe  met 


'  Note]*,  piij:e<J2. 

'  The  domain  grauted  by  the  diartCT  extended  aJotig  tho  corist  from  llio  Savmrneli  to  tho  A!a- 
taroalia,  and  westward  to  the  Padflo  Ocean.  The  trustees  appointed  by  the  crown,  posiKssed  all 
lep^live  and  exeoulivo  power ;  and,  therefore,  while  one  side  of  the  seal  of  the  new  provuioe 
expressed  the  benevolent  diaracter  of  the  solieme,  by  the  device  of  a  group  of  toiling  silltwormst 
and  the  motto,  Mn  sibi,  eed  aiiis;  the  other  side,  bearing,  between  tn-o  urns  tlio  ftoiiius  of 
"  ScCT^  Augusta,"  with  a  ca^  of  liberty  on  her  head,  a  spear,  and  a  horn  of  plenty,  was  a  Saise 
emblem.    There  was  no  poliUdiU  Uberty  lor  tlie  people. 

'  Brilliant  visions  of  vast  vintages,  iinmense  productions  of  silk  for  British  looms,  and  nil  tie 
wealth  of  a  fertile  tropical  repon,  were  presented  for  tlio  contemplation  of  the  commercial  ncumen 
of  the  business  mend^ngland.  These  conMderatioDS,  as  well  aa  the  promptings  of  pure  bcnev- 
oleace,  made  donatii^Bborsl  and  numerous.  '  Fugc  99. 

■  Some  historiaiMrolieve  that  Sir  Waller  Raleigh,  while  on  his  way  f  o  South  America,  in  1 595, 
went  up  the  Savannah  River,  and  held  a  conference  with  the  Indians  on  this  very  spot.  This, 
probably,  is  an  error,  fbr  nothing  appears  in  the  writings  of  Baleigh  or  his  cotemporories  to  warrant 
the  inference  tliat  ho  ever  saw  the  North  American  continent. 

*  The  streets  were  laid  out  with  great  regularity;  public  squares  were  reserved;  and  the  houses 
were  all  built  on  one  model — twenty-four  by  axteen  feel,  on  the  gromid. 
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fifty  chiefi  in  council  [May,  1738],  witii  To-mo-chi-chV  the  principal  sucliem 
of  the  lower  Cree'v  confederacy."  at  their  head,  to  treat  for  the  purchase  of 
lands.  Satisfactory  arrangements  were  made,  and  the  English  ohtained  sover- 
eignty over  the  whole  domain  [June  1, 1733]  along  the  Atlantic  from  the  Sa- 
vannah to  the  St.  John's,  smd  westward  to  the  Flint  anil  the  head  waters  of  the 
Chattahoochee.  The  provisions  of  the  charter  formed  the  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  people ;  and  there,  upon  Yamacraw  Bluff,  where  the  flourishing 
city  of  Savannah  now  stands,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealtli  of 
Georgia,  in  the  summer  of  1733.  Immigration  flowed  thither  in  a  strong  and 
continuous  stream,  for  all  were  free  in  religious  matters ;  yet  for  many  years 
the  colony  did  not  flourish.* 

Wonderful,  indeed,  were  the  events  connected  with  the  permanent  settle- 
ments in  the  New  World,  Never  in  the  history  of  the  race  was  greater  hero- 
ism displayed  than  the  seaboard  of  the  domain  of  tlie  United  Stales  exhibited 
during  the  period  of  settlements,  and  the  development  of  colonies.  Hardihood, 
faith,  courage,  indomitable  perseverance,  and  untiring  energy,  were  requisite 
to  accomplish  all  that  was  done  in  so  short  a  time,  and  under  such  unfiivorable 
circumstances.  While  many  of  the  early  immigrants  were  mere  adventurers, 
and  sleep  in  deserved  oblivion,  because  they  were  recreant  to  the  great  duty 
which  they  had  self-imposed,  there  are  thousands  whose  names  ought  to  be  per- 
petuated in  brass  and  marble,  because  of  their  faithful  performance  of  the 
mighty  task  assigned  them.  They  came  here  as  sowers  of  the  prolific  seed  of 
human  liberty  ;  and  during  tho  colonizing  period,  many  of  them  carefully  nur- 
tured the  tender  plant,  while  it  was  bursting  into  vigorous  life.  AVe,  who  are 
the  reapers,  ought  to  reverence  the  sowers  and  the  cultivators  with  grateful 
hearts. 

'  To-mo-clii-chi  was  then  an  aged  man,  and  at  his  firat  interview  with  Osictliorpe,  lie  presented 
bim  witb  a  buffalo  akin,  ornamented  wtb  tlie  picture  of  an  eagle.  "Here."  saH  tlio  chief)  "is  a  litHe 
present  r  I  pv©  you  a  bQflalo'a  akin,  adorned  on  the  inside  with  the  head  and  feathers  of  an  e-isila, 
whidi  I  deaiie  you  to  accept,  because  tlie  eagle  ia  an  emblem  of  speed,  nud  the  buffalo  of  strength. 
The  Enghah  are  switt  as  the  bird,  and  strong  aa  the  bcaal,  dnec,  like  iJio  Jbrmer,  tbej-  Hew  over 
vast  Sias  to  the  uttermoaC  parts  of  the  earth;  and  like  the  latter,  they  are  so  strong  tliat  nuthing 
can  withstand  them.  The  tbathers  of  an  eagle  are  soft,  and  Bignifjlove;  the  buffalo's  skin  is 
WBim,  and  agnifiea  protection ; — therefore  I  hope  the  English  will  protet't  and  love  our  little  lam- 
ilies."  Alas  I  the  wiahes  of  the  venerable  To-mo^!hi-olii  were  never  rfulized,  for  the  white  people 
more  often  plundered  and  destroyed,  than  loved  and  protected  the  Indians. 

'  Pago  30.  '  Pages  171  and  173. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

IliVKG  briefly  traced  the  interesting 
CiLiito  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  sev- 
eiil  colonies  by  settleHionts  we  will  now  con- 
sidur  the  moie  imijorbuit  icts  of  establishing  permanent  commonwealths,  all  of 
which  still  exist  and  floiirish.  The  colonial  history  of  the  United  States  is 
comprised  within  the  period  commencing  when  the  several  settlements  along  the 
Atlantic  coasts  became  organized  into  political  communities,  and  ending  when 
representatives  of  these  colonies  met  in  general  congress  in  1774,'  and  confeder- 
ated for  mutual  welfare.  There  was  an  earlier  union  of  interests  and  efforts. 
It  was  when  the  several  English  colonies  aided  the  mother  country  in  a  long 
war  against  the  combined  hostilities  of  the  French  and  Indians.  As  the  local 
histories  of  the  several  colonies  after  the  commencement  of  that  war  have  but 
little  interest  for  the  general  reader,  we  shall  trace  the  progress  of  each  colony 
only  to  that  period,  and  devote  a  cliapter  to  the  narrative  of  tie  French  and 
Indian  war.' 

■  Page  228.  =  Page  179. 
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Aa  ive  have  already  observed,  a  settlement  acquires  the  character  of  a 
colony  only  when  it  has  hecome  permanent,  and  the  people,  acknowledging 
allegiance  to  a  parent  State,  are  governed  by  organic  laivs.'  According  to 
these  conditions,  the  earliest  of  the  thirteen  colonies  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress of  1774,  was 

VIRGINIA.      [:  G19,] 

That  was  sia.  auspicious  day  for  the  six  hundred  settlers  in  Virginia  when 
the  gold-seekers  disappeared,"  and  the  enlightened  George  Teardley  became 
governor,  and  ^tablished  a  representative  assembly  [June  28,  1619] — the  first 
in  all  America.^  And  yet  a  prime  element  of  happiness  and  prosperity  was 
wanting.  There  were  no  white  wmnen  in  the  colony.  The  wise  Sandys,  the 
friend  of  the  Pilffrlm  Fathers,^  waa  then  treasurer  of  the  London  Company,' 
and  one  of  the  most  influential  and  zealous  promoters  of  emigration.  During 
the  same  year  when  the  Puritans  sailed  for  America  [1620],  ho  sent  more  tliaii 
twelve  hundred  emigrants  to  Virginia,  among  whom  ■\\-ero  ninety  young  woraeiK 
"pure  and  uncorrupt,"  who  were  disposed  of  for  the  ccet  of  their  passage,  as 
wives  for  the  planters.'  The  following  year  sixty  more  were  sent.  The  1am- 
ily  relation  was  soon  established ;  the  gentle  influence  of  woman  gave  refine- 
ment to  social  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Powhatan;^  new  and  powerful  incentives 
to  industry  and  thrift  were  created;  and  the  mated  planters  no  longer  cherished 
the  prevailing  idea,  of  returning  to  England.^  Vessel  after  vissel,  laden  with 
immigrants,  continued  to  arrive  in  the  James  Hiver,  and  new  settlements  were 
planted,  even  so  remote  as  at  the  Falls,"  and  on  the  distant  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac. The  germ  of  an  empire  was  rapidly  expanding  with  the  active  elements 
of  national  organization.  Verbal  insti-uctions  would  no  longer  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  government,  and  in  August,  1621,  the  Company  granted  the  colonists 
a  ■wHtleu.  Constiiution,'"  which  ratified  most  of  tlic  acts  of  Yeardley."  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  governor  and  council  by  the  Company. 
and  a  popular  Assembly,  to  consist  of  two  burgesses  or  representatives  from 
each  borough,  chosen  by  the  people.  This  body,  and  the  council,  composeil 
the  General  Assembly,  which  was  to  meet  once  a  year,  and  pass  laws  for  the 


'  PaRC  61-  '  Page  II,  '  Pago  71.  *  Pngc  ^^.  '  Page  64. 

"  Tobacco  had  already  bSonio  a  circulating  mediuni,  or  eurrenej',  in  Virginia.  Tlie  price  of  a 
w[fo  variecl  from  120  to  150  pounds  of  this  product,  equivalent,  \a  money  value,  to  about  $90  and 
$112  each.  The  sooond  "  cargo"  were  sold  at  a  still  higher  price.  By  (he  king's  special  order,  one 
hundred  dissolute  vagabonds,  caEed  "jail-birds"  by  the  colonists,  were  sent  over  Uie  same  year,  and 
sold  as  bond-servanta  for  a  specified  time.  In  August,  the  same  year,  a  Dutch  trading  vessel  en- 
tered tlie  James  lUvor  wiUi  negro  shtvfa.  Twenty  of  them  were  sold  into  perpetual  slavery  to  the 
planters.  This  was  the  commencement  of  negro  slavery  in  the  English  colonies  [note  4,  page  117]. 
'i'be  slave  population  of  the  United  States  in  1850,  according  to  tlie  census,  was  3,204,313. 

'  Page  64. 

*  Most  of  the  immigrants  hitherto  were  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  mere  adventurers.  Tliey  oamo 
to  America  to  repair  shattered  fortunes,  or  to  gain  wealth,  witli  tUo  ultininte  object  of  return iiiir  to 
England  to  enjoy  it.    The  creation  of  Smilies  made  the  planters  more  attached  to  the  soil  of  Vir- 

'  Near  the  «te  of  the  city  of  Richmond.    The  fMLs,  or  rapids,  extend  about  six  miles. 
■"  The  people  of  the  May-flmim'  formed  a  WTitien  Ooasliiutioa  for  tliomselves  [page  78].    That 
of  Vii^inia  was  modeled  alter  the  Ckmsytutiou  of  Ku^-luiid.  "  Page  70. 
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general  good.'  Such  laws  were  not  valid  until  approved  by  the  Company, 
neither  were  any  orders  of  the  Company  binding  upon  the  colonists  until 
ratified  by  the  General  Assembly,  Trial  by  jury  waa  established,  and  courts 
of  law  conformable  to  those  of  England  were  organized.  Ever  afterward  claim- 
ing these  privUer/es  as  rights,  the  Virginians  look  back  to  the  summer  of  1621 
as  the  era  of  their  civil  freedom. 

The  excellent  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  under 
the  CotislUution,  and  brought  the  instrument  with  him,  was  dcl^hted  with  the 
aspect  of  affairs  in  Virginia.  But  a  dark  cloud  soon  arose  in  the  summer  sky. 
The  neighboring  Indian  tribes'  gathered  in  solemn  council.  Powhatan,  the 
friend  of  the  English  after  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,' was  dead,  and  an 
enemy  of  the  white  people  ruled  the  dusky  nation.'  They  had  watched  the 
increasing  strength  of  the  English,  with  alarm.  The  white  people  were  now 
four  thousand  in  number,  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  Indians  read  their  des- 
tiny— annihilation— upon  the  fece  of  every  new  comer ;  and,  prompted  by  the 
first  groat  law  of  his  nature,  self-preservation,  the  red  man  resolved  to  strike  a 
blow  for  life.  A  conspiracy  was  accordingly  formed,  in  the  spring  of  1622.  to 
exterminate  the  white  people.  At  mid-day,  on  the  1st  of  April,  the  hatchet 
fell  upon  all  of  the  more  remote  settlements ;  and  within  an  hour,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifly  men,  women,  and  children,  were  slain.^  Jamestown'  and  neigh- 
boring plantations  were  saved  by  the  tJmely  warning  of  a  converted  Indian.' 
The  people  were  on  their  guaid  and  escaped.  Those  for  away  in  the  forests 
defended  themselves  bravely,  and  when  they  had  beaten  back  the  foe,  they  fled 
to  Jamestown.     Within  a  few  days,  eighty  plantations  were  reduced  to  eight. 

The  people,  thus  concentiated  at  Jamestown  by  a  terrible  necessity,  pre- 
pared for  vengeance.  A  vindictive  war  ensued,  and  a  terrible  blow  of  retalia- 
tion was  given.  The  Indians  upon  the  James  and  York  Rivers  were  slaughtered 
by  scores,  or  were  driven  far  back  into  the  wilderness.  Yet  a  blight  was  upon 
the  colony.  Sickness  and  femine  followed  close  upon  the  massacre.  Within 
three  months,  the  colony  of  four  thousand  souls  was  reduced  to  twenty-five 
hundred  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  1624,  of  the  nine  thousand  persona  who  had 
been  sent  to  Virginia  from  England,  only  eighteen  hundred  remained. 

These  disheartening  events,  and  the  selfish  action  of  the  king,  discouraged 
the  London  Company.'  The  holders  of  the  stock  had  now  become  very  numer- 
ous, and  their  meetings,  composed  of  men  of  all  respectable  cksses,  assumed  a 


'  This  Ti-as  the  b^inning  of  the  Tinrfiiia  llouae  of  Burgesses,  of  n-hieh  wo  shall  often  speak  in 
future  chaptera  '  Ttie  Powliatajia     See  paRe  20.  '  Page  70. 

'  Powhatan  died  in.  1618,  and  waa  succeeded  in  office  by  his  younger  brotlicr,  Opeohanon- 
ough  [see  page  66].  This  chief  hated  the  Eoglish.  He  wa.^  the  one  who  made  Captam  Smith  a 
prisoner. 

'  Opechancanough  was  wily  and  exceedingly  treadierous.  Only  a  few  days  before  the  mas- 
eacre.  he  declared  that  "  sooner  the  skies  woii'ld  tUll  than  hia  fWendghip  with  tlie  English  would  be 
dissolved."  Even  on  the  day  of  the  massacre,  the  Indians  entered  the  houses  of  tlie  planters  with 
usual  tokens  of  Wendship.  =  Page  64. 

'  This  was  Chanco,  who  was  informed  of  the  bloody  design  the  evening  previous.  He  desired 
to  save  a  white  iriend  in  Jamestown,  and  gave  him  the  information.  It  was  too  late  lo  send  word 
to  tlie  more  remote  settlements.  Among  those  who  fell  on  this  occasion,  were  six  members  of  the 
council,  and  several  of  tlie  wealthiest  inhabitanla.  '  Page  64. 
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political  cliaraeter,  in  which  two  distinct  parties  were  represented,  namely,  the 
advocates  of  liberty,  and  the  supporters  of  the  royal  prerogatives.  The  king 
■was  offended  by  the  freedom  of  debates  at  these  meetings,  and  regarded  them 
as  inimical  to  royalty,  and  dangerous  to  tlie  stability  of  bis  throne.'  He  deter- 
mined to  regain  what  he  had  lost  by  granting  the  liberal  third  charter'  to  the 
company.  He  endeavored  first  to  control  the  elections.  Failing  in  this,  he 
sought  a  pretense  for  dissolving  the  Company.  A  commiation  was  appointed 
in  May,  1623,  to  inquire  into  their  a^rs.  It  was  composed  of  tlie  king's 
pliant  instruments,  who,  having  reported  in  favor  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Com- 
pany, an  equally  pliant  judiciary  accomplished  his  designs  in  October  following, 
and  a  quo  tvarranto'  was  issued.  The  Company  made  hut  little  opp(»ition,  for 
the  settlement  of  Virginia  had  been  an  unprofitable  speculation  from  the  be- 
ginnmg ;  and  in  July,  1624,  the  patents  were  cancelled.'  Virginia  became  a. 
royal  province  again,=  but  no  material  change  was  made  in  the  domestic  affiirs 
of  the  colonists. 

King  James,  with  his  usual  egotism,  boasted  of  the  beneficent  results  to  the 
colonists  which  would  fiow  from  this  usurpation,  by  which  they  were  placed 
under  his  special  care.  He  appointed  Yeardley,'  with  twelve  councillors,  to' 
administer  the  government,  but  wisely  refrained  from  interfering  with  the 
House  of  Burgesses.'  The  king  lived  but  a  few  months  longer,  and  at  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  6th  of  April,  1625,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Charles  the  First.  That  monarch  was  as  selfish  as  he  was  weak.  He  sought 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Virginia  planters,  because  he  also  sought  to  reap 
the  profits  of  a  monopoly,  by  becoming  himself  their  sole  factor  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  exports.  He  also  allowed  them  political  privileges,  not  because  he 
wished  to  benefit  liis  subjects,  but  because  he  had  learned  to  respect  the  power 
of  those  far-off  colonists ;  and  he  sought  their  sanction  for  his  commercial 
agency." 

Governor  Yeardley  died  in  November,  1627,  and  was  succeeded,  two  years 
later  (1629],  by  Sir  John  Hai-vey,  a  haughty  and  unpopular  royalist.  He  waa 
a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  by  James ;  and  the  colonists  so  despised 
him,  that  they  refused  the  coveted  monopoly  to  the  king.  After  many  and 
violent  disputes  about  land  titles,  the  Virginians  deposed  him  [1635]  and 
appointed  commissioners  to  proceed  to  Engknd,  with  an  impeachment.  Harvey 
accompanied  the  commission.     The  king  refused  to  hear  complaints  against  the 

'  These  meetings  were  qiiita  frequent :  and  so  hnportaat  wero  the  members,  in  political  affair^ 
that  thev  could  influence  the  elections  of  members  of  ParUament.  In  1623,  the  accomplialied 
Nicholas  Ferrar,  an  active  opponent  of  the  court  party,  was  elected  to  Parliament,  by  the  influence 
Of  the  London  Company.     This  feet,  doubtless,  caused  the  king  to  dissolve  the  Company  tliat  year. 

I  Paee  70 

'  A  writ  of  9tio  warranto  ia  issued  to  compel  a  person  or  corporation  to  appear  before  the  kir^, 
and  show  by  what  authority  pertain  privilf^es  are  held. 

*  The  Company  had  expended  almost  $700,000  in  establishmg  the  colony,  and  this  great  sum 
was  almost  a  dead  ksa  to  the  atocltholders.  ,  ,,      ,    Psge  63. 

•  Pi^lO.  ^""^  '■  page  106. 

'  In  June,  1G28,  the  king,  in  a  letter  to  the  governor  and  council,  asked  tliem  to  convene  an 
assembly  to  conader  Iiis  propo^  to  contract  for  the  whole  crop  of  tobacca 
acknowledged  the  legality  of  the  republic^"  ■""■-"■>■'"  r,f  vi™-m,o  hitherto  not  mn 
permiUed. 
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accused,  anil  he  was  sent  back  clothed  with  full  powers  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernment, independent  of  the  people.  He  ruled  almost  four  years  longer,  and  was 
succeeded,  in  November,  1639,  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  who  administered  gov- 
ernment well  for  about  two  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  [1641]  by  Sir  William 
1  abie  and  elegant  courtier.  For  ten  yeai-s  Berkeley  ruled  with 
or,  and  the  colony  prospered  wonderfully."  But,  as  in  later  years,  commo- 
tions in  Europe  now  disturbed  the  American  settlements.  The  democratic 
revolution  in  England,'  which  brought  Charles  the  First  to  the  block,  and, 
placed  Oliver  Cromwell  in  power,,  now  [1642]  began,  and  religious  sects  in 
England  and  America  assumed  political  importance.  Puritans'  had  hitherto 
been  tolerated  in  Virginia,  but  now  the  Throne  and  the  Church  were  united  in 
interest,  and  the  Virginians  being  loyal  to  both,  it  was  decreed  that  no  minister 
should  preach  except  in  conformity  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland." Many  non-conformists*  were  banished  from  the  colony.  This  was  a 
dark  cloud  upon  the  otherwise  clear  skies  of  Virginia,  but  a  darker  cloud  was 
gathering.  The  Indians  were  again  incited  to  hostilities  by  the  restless  and 
vengefiil  Opechancanough,'  and  a  terrible  storm  burst  upon  the  English,  in 
'April,  1644.  For  two  years  a  bloody  border  warfare  was  carried  on.  The 
king  of  the  Powhatans'  was  finally  made  captive,  and  died  while  in  prison  at 
Jamestown,  and  his  people  were  thoroughly  subdued.  The  power  of  the  con- 
federation was  completely  broken,  and  aft«r  ceding  large  tracts  of  land  to  the 
English,  the  chiefs  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  authorities  of  Virginia,  and 
BO  5ie  political  life  of  the  Powhatans  passed  away  forever." 

During  the  civil  war  in  England  [1641—1649],  the  Virginians  remained 
loyal ;  and  when  republican  government  was  proclaimed,  they  boldly  recognized 
the  son  of  the  late  king,  although  in  exile,  as  their  sovereign.'"  The  republican 
parliament  was  highly  incensed,  and  took  immediate  measure  to  coerce  Vir- 
gmia  into  submission  to  its  authority.  For  that  purpose  Sir  George  Ayscue 
was  sent  with  a  powerful  fleet,  bearing  commissioners  of  parliament,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sovereignty  of  the  commonwealth,  and  anchored  in  Hampton 
Roads  in  March,  1652. 

'  William  Berkeley  was  born  near  London;  was  educated  at  Oxford;  became,  by  travel  aud 
education,  a  polMed  gentleman ;  waagovernor  of  Vii^niaalmoat  40  years,  and  died  in  July,  1671. 

'  In  1648,  the  number  of  colonists  was  20,000.  "The  cottages  were  filled  with  children,  as  the 
ports  were  with  ships  and  immigrants." 

'  For  a  long  Ijme  the  exactions  of  the  king  fostered  a  bitter  feeling  toward  him,  in  tlie  hearla 
of  the  people.  In  1641  they  took  up  arms  against  theh'  sovereign.  One  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
popular  party  was  OUver  Cromwell  The  war  continued  until  1649,  when  the  royahsla  were  sub- 
dued, and  the  king  was  beheaded.  Parliament  assumed  all  the  lunctiDns  of  government,  and  ruled 
unMl  1653,  when  Cromwell,  lie  insui^nt  leader,  dissolved  that  body,  and  was  proclaimed  supreme 
TOler,  wifii  tha  title  of  Prokclor  of  the  CkiramonweaJth  of  England.  Cromwell  was  a  son  of  a 
wealthy  brewer  of  Huntingdon,  England,  where  he  was  bora  in  1699.  He  died  in  September, 
1668.  '  Page  15.  '  Page  T 5. 

"  ITole  2,  pago  IS.  '  Nrrte  5,  page  106.  '  Page  20. 

'  They  relinquished  all  claim  to  the  beautiful  country  between  the  York  and  James  Rivera, 
from  tJie  Falls  of  the  latter,  at  lUchmond,  to  tlie  sea,  forever.  It  was  a  legacy  of  a  dying  nation 
to  their  conquerors.     After  that,  their  utter  destniction  was  swift  and  thoroi^h. 

"  Afterward  the  profligate  Charles  the  Second.  His  mother  was  asler  to  the  French  king,  and 
lo  that  court  she  fled,  with  her  children.  It  was  a  sad  day  foi^the  moral  character  of  England 
when  Charles  was  enthroned.  He  was  less  bigoted,  but  more  hcentioua  than  any  of  the  Stuarts 
who  governed  Great  Britain  for  more  than  eighty  years. 
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The  Virginians  had  resolved  to  submit  ratiier  than  fight,  yet  they  made  a 
show  of  resistance.  They  declared  their  willingness  to  compi-omise  with  the 
invaders,  to  which  the  commissioners,  surprised  and  intimidated  by  the  bold 
attitude  of  the  colonists,  readily  consented.  Instead  of  opening  their  cannons 
upon  the  Virginians,  they  courteously  proposed  to  them  submission  to  tho 
authority  of  parliament  upon  terms  quite  satisfactory  to  tlic  colonists.  Liberal 
political  concessions  to  the  people  were  secured,  and  they  were  allowed  nearly 
all  those  civil  rights  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence,'  a  century  and  a 
quarter  later,  charged  George  the  Third  with  violating. 

Virginia  was,  virtually,  an  independent  State,  until  Charles  the  Second 
was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  father  [May  29,  1660],  for  Cromwell  made  no 
appointments  except  that  of  governor.  In  the  same  year  [3652J  when  the  par- 
liamentary commissioners  came,  the  people  had  eleded  Richard  Eennet  to  fill 
Berkeley's  place.  He  was  succeeded  by  Edward  Digges,  and  in  1656,  Crom- 
well appointed  Samuel  Mathews  governor.  On  the  death  of  the  Protector 
[1658],  the  Virginians  were  not  disposed  to  acl^nowledgo  the  authority  of  his 
son  Richard,'  and  they  elected  Mathews  their  chief  magistrate,  as  a  token  of 
their  independence.  Universal  sufi'rage  prevailed ;  all  freemen,  without  excep- 
tion, were  allowed  to  vote ;  and  white  servants,  when  their  terms  of  bondage 
ended,  had  the  same  privilege,  and  might  become  burgesses. 

But  a  serious  change  came  to  the  Virginians,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second.  When  intelligence  of  that  event  reached  Virginia,  Berkeley, 
whom  the  people  had  elected  governor  in  1660,  repudiated  the  popular  sover- 
eignty, and  proclaimed  the  exiled  monarch  "King  of  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Virginia."  This  happened  before  he  was  proclaimed  in  England.' 
The  Virginia  republicans  were  offended,  but  being  in  the  minority,  could  do 
nothing.  A  new  Assembly  was  elected  and  convened,  and  high  hopes  of  favor 
from  the  monarch  were  entertained  by  the  court  party.  But  these  were  speed- 
ily blasted,  and  in  place  of  great  privileges,  came  commercial  restrictions  to 
cripple  the  industry  of  the  colony.  The  navigation  act  of  1651  was  re-enacted 
in  1660,  and  its  provisions  were  rigorously  enforced.^     The  people  murmured. 


'  Soo  Supplement.  . 

'  Cromwell  appointed  hia  son  Kiehard  to  succed  Iiim  in  offlra.  Lacking  the  vigor  and  ambition 
of  bis  father,  he  gladly  resigned  the  troublesome  legacy  into  the  hands  of  tho  people,  and,  o  llttie 
more  than  a  year  afterward,  Charles  the  Second  was  enthroned. 

'  When  informed  that  Parliament  wrs  about  to  send  a  fleet  to  bring  them  to  snbmissLon,  the 
Virriniana  sent  a  meaaage  to  Charles,  then  in  Jlaudera,  inviting  him  to  como  over  and  be  king  of 
Tumnia.  He  had  resolved  to  come,  when  matters  took  a  tnm  in  Et^aad  favorable  lo  his  restora- 
tion. In  gratitude  to  the  colonists,  he  caassd  the  arms  of  Virginia  to  be  quartered  with  those  of 
Engbnd  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  aa  an  independent  member  of  the  empire.  From  this  circumstance 
Virgmia  received  the  name  of  The  Old  Diminion.  Coins,  with  these  qnarlerings,  were  made  as 
late  as  1173,  ,  ^    .  ,         ,.      ^ 

'  The  first  Navigation  Act,  by  the  Republican  Parliament,  prohibited  ibreign  vessels  tradmg  to 
the  English  colonies.  This  was  partly  to  punish  the  sugar-producing  islands  of  the  West  Indies, 
because  the  people  were  chiefly  lovalista.  The  act  of  1680  provided  tliat  no  goods  should  be 
carried  to  or  ffom  any  English  colonies,  but  in  vessels  built  within  the  English  dominions,  whose 
masters  and  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  crews  were  EngUshmen;  fmd  that  si^ar,  tobacco,  and 
other  colonial  commodities  should  be  imported  into  no  part  of  Europe,  except  England  and  her 
dominions.  The  trade  between  tie  colonies,  now  struggling  for  pros^ierous  life,  was  also  taxed  for 
the  benefit  of  England. 
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but  in  vain.  The  profligate  monarch,  who  seems  never  to  have  had  a  clear 
perception  of  right  and  wrong,  but  was  governed  by  caprice  and  passion,  gave 
away,  to  his  special  favorites,  large  tracts  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  Virginia 
soil,  some  of  it  already  well  cultivated.' 

Week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  the  Eoyalist  party  continued  to  show 
mor^  and  more  of  the  foul  hand  of  despotism.  The  pliant  Assembly  abridged 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  Although  elected  for  only  two  years,  the  members 
assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  holding  office  indefinitely,  and  the  repre- 
sentative system  was  thus  virtually  abolished.  The  doctrines  and  rituals  of 
the  Church  of  England  having  been  made  the  religion  of  the  State,  intolerance 
began  to  grow.  Baptists  and  Quakers*  were  compelled  to  pay  heavy  fines. 
The  salaries  of  tlie  royal  ofEcers  being  paid  from  duties  upon  exported  tobacco, 
these  officials  were  made  independent  of  the  people.'  Oppressive  and  unequal 
taxes  were  levied,  and  the  idle  aristocracy  formed  a  distinct  and  ruling  class. 
The  "common  people"- — the  men  of  toil  and  substantial  worth — formed  a 
republican  party,  and  rebellious  murmurs  were  heard  on  every  side.  They 
desired  a  sufficient  reason  for  strengthening  their  power,  and  it  soon  appeared. 
The  menaces  of  the  Susquehannah  Indians,'  a  fierce  tribe  of  Lower  Pennsylva- 
nia, gave  the  people  a  plausible  pretense  for  arming  during  the  summer  of 
1675.  The  Indians  had  been  driven  from  their  hunting-grounds  at  the  head 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  by  the  Senecas,*  and  coming  down  the  Potomac,  they 
made  war  upon  the  Maryland  settlements."  They  finally  committed  murders 
upon  Virginia  soil,  and  retaliation'  caused  the  breaking  out  of  a  fierce  border 
war.  The  inhabitants,  exasperated  and  alarmed,  called  loudly  upon  Governor 
Berkeley  to  take  immediate  and  cnergfftic  measures  for  the  defense  of  the  col- 
ony, llis  slow  and  indecisive  movements  were  very  unsatisfactory,  and  loud 
murmurs  were  heard  on  every  side.  At  length  Nathaniel  Bacon,'  an  energetic 
and  highly  esteemed  republican,  acting  in  behalf  of  his  party,  demanded  per- 
mission for  the  people  to  arm  and  protect  themselves.'  Berkeley's  sagacity 
perceived  the  danger  of  allowing  discontented  men  to  have  arms,  and  he  refused. 
The  Indians  came  nearer  and  nearer,  until  laborers  on  Bacon's  plantation,  near 
Richmond,  were  murdered.  That  leader  then  yielded  to  the  popular  will,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  four  or  five  hundred  men,  to  drive  back  the 
enemy.     Berkeley,  jealous  of  Bacon's  popularity,  proclaimed  him  a  traitor 


'  In  1673,  the  king  gave  t( 
favoriCca,  "all  the  dominioa  of  1 

'  Note  7,  page  94. 

'  Odb  of  the  chaises  made  against  the  King  of  England  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
more  Uian  a  hundred  yeara  later,  was  that  he  had  "  made  ju%es  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for 
the  tenure  of  their  ofGces  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries."'  '  Page  17. 

'  Page  23.  '  Page  B2. 

'  John  Washington,  an  ancestor  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  armies  a  century 
later,  commanded  some  troops  against  an  Indian  ibrt  on  the  Potomac     Some  chiefe,  who  w — 
sent  to  his  camp  to  treat  for  peace,  were  treacherously  slaiu,  and  this  excited  the  fierco  resentir 
of  the  Susquohannaha. 

'  He  waa  bom  in  England,  was  educated  a  lawyer,  and  in  Tii^nia  was  a  member  of  the  cc 
dl.     He  waa  about  thirty  years  of  age  at  tliat  time. 

°  King  Philip's  war  was  then  ragii^  in  Massachusetts,  and  tlie  white  people,  everywhere,  v 
.alarmed.    See  page  124. 
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[May,  1676J,  and  sent  troops  to  arrest  him.  Some  of  hia  more  timid  followers 
returned,  but  sterner  patriots  adhered  to  his  fortunes.  The  people  generally 
sympathized  with  him,  and  in  the  lower  counties  they  ar(»c  in  open  rebellion. 
Berkeley  was  obliged  to  recall  his  troops  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  and  in 
the  mean  while  Bacon  drove  the  Indians'  back  toward  the  Rappahannock.  He 
was  soon  after  elected  a  burgess,'  but  on  approaching  Jamestown,  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  Assembly,  ho  was  arrested.  I'or  fear  of  the  people,  who  made  hos- 
tile demonstrations,  the  governor  soon  pardoned  him  and  all  hia  followers,  and 
hypocritically  professed  a  personal  regard  for  the  bold  republican  leader. 

Popular  opinion  had  now  manifestly  become  a  power  in  Virginia ;  and  the 
pressure  of  that  opinion  compelled  Berkeley  to  yield  at  all  points.  The  long 
aristocratic  Assembly  was  dissolved ;  many  abuses  were  corrected,  and  all  the 
privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  people  were  restored.'  Fearing  treachery 
in  the  capital,  Bacon  withdrew  to  the  Middle  Plantation,'  where  he  was  join©! 
by  three  or  four  hundred  armed  men  from  the  upper  counties,  and  was  pro- 
claimed commander-in-chief  of  the  Virginia  troops.  The  governor  regarded  the 
movement  as  rebellioua,  and  refused  to  sign  Bacon's  commission.  The  patriot 
marched  to  Jamestown,  and  demanded  it  without  delay.  The  frightened  governor 
speedily  complied  [July  4, 1676],  and,  concealing  his  anger,  he  also,  on  compul- 
sion, signed  a  letter  to  the  king,  highly  conanending  the  acts  and  motives  of  the 
"traitor."  This  was  exactly  one  hundred  years,  to  a  day,  before  the  English 
colonies  in  America  declared  themselves  free  and  independent,  the  logic  of 
which  the  King  of  Great  Britain  was  compelled,  reluctantly,  to  acknowl»lge,  a 
few  years  later.  The  Virginia  Assembly  was  as  pliant  before  the  successful 
leader  as  the  governor,  and  gave  him  the  commission  of  a  general  of  a  thousand 
men.  On  receiving  it,  Bacon  marched  against  the  Pamunkey  Indians.'  When 
he  had  gone,  Berkeley,  faithless  to  his  professions,  crossed  the  York  River,  and 
at  Gloucester  summoned  a  convention  of  royalists.  AH  the  proceedings  of  the 
Republican  Assembly  were  reversed,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
the  governor  again  proclaimed  Bacon  a  traitor,  on  the  29th  of  July.  The 
indignation  of  tlie  patriot  leader  was  fiercely  kindled,  and,  marching  back  to 
Jamestown,  he  lighted  up  a  civil  war.  The  property  of  royalists  was  confis- 
cated, their  wives  were  seized  as  hostages,  and  their  plantations  were  desolated. 
Berkeley  fled  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake.  Bacon  proclaimed  his 
abdication,  and,  dismissing  the  republican  troops,  called  an  Assembly  in  his 
own  name,  and  was  about  to  cast  off  all  allegiance  to  the  English  Crown,  when 


'  Page  40. 

'  The  chief  leaders  of  the  republican  party  at  the  capital,  were  William  Drammond,  who  had 
been  governor  of  Korth  Carolina  [page  97],  and  Colonel  Richard  Lawrence. 

'  This  event  was  the  pknting  of  one  of  the  moat  vigorous  and  fruitful  germg  of  Amorioan 
aaHooality.     It  was  tiie  first  bending  of  power  to  the  boldly-expreased  will  of  the  people. 

'  WiUiamaborg.  four  miles  from  Jamestown,  and  midway  between  the  York  and  James  Rivera, 
was  then  called  the  Middie  Phaitaiion.  After  the  aooesaioQ  of  WiUiam  and  Mary  [seepage  113], 
a  town  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  the  ciphers  WM,,  and  was  named  Williamahurg-.  Governor 
Nicholeoa  made  it  the  capital  of  the  province  in  1698. 

'  This  was  a  small  tribe  on  the  Pamunkey  Kiver,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  York 
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intellgence  wa3  recei\edof  theain\al  of  imperial  troops  to  queli  the  retienion.' 
Greit  v,d.s  thf  joy  of  tl  e  goieinoi  ivhen  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  hoped- 
for  s  c  or  foi  his  duigei  wis  imminent.  With  some  royalists  and  English 
ailors  unltr  Major  Robert  Beveiley  he  now  [Sept.  7]  returned  to  Jamestown, 
Bacon  tollected  hastih  hn  troopi  and  drove  the  governor  and  hia  friends  down 
the  Jimes  River  Informed  thit  a.  hrste  body  of  royalists  and  imperial  troops 
were  ipproachinc;  tie  leiublicans  unable  to  maintain  their  position  at  James- 
town applied  the  t  ich  [Sept  30]  ^ust  as  the  night  shadows  came  over  the 
\  illage  ^\  hen  the  sun  arose  on  the  following  morning, 
the  fiist  town  I  lilt  by  Englishmen  in  America,'  was  a 
I  ap  {f  smokin^  ruins.  Nothing  remained  Standing 
I  t  1  few  chimneys,  and  that  old  church  tower,  which 
1  ow  attracts  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  voyager  upon  the 
lo'(Dm  of  the  Jimes  River.  This  work  accomplished, 
Bd  on  piessel  foiward  with  his  little  army  toward  the 
\oik  determinel  to  drive  the  royalists  from  Virginia. 
B  it  he  was  sm  ttf  n  by  a  deadlier  foe  than  armed  men. 
The  malaiii  of  the  marshes  at  Jamestown  had  poisoned 
Ins  \eins,  and  he  died  [Oct.  11,  IbTG]  of  malignant  fever,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  York.  There  was  no  man  to  receive  the  mantle  of  his  ability  and  influ- 
ence, and  his  departure  was  a  death-b!ow  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  His 
friends  and  followers  made  but  feeble  resistance,  and  before  the  firet  of  Novem- 
ber, Berkeley  returned  to  the  Middle  Plantation*  in  triumph. 

The  dangers  and  vexations  to  which  the  governor  had  been  exposed  during 
these  commotions,  rendered  the  haughty  temper  of  the  baron  irascible,  and  he 
signalized  hia  restoration  to  power  by  acts  of  wanton  cruelty.  Twenty-two  of 
the  insurgent  leaders  had  been  hanged,'  when  the  more  merciful  Assembly  im- 
plored him  to  shed  no  more  blood.  But  he  continued  fines,  imprisonments,  and 
confiscations,  and  ruled  with  an  iron  hand  and  a  stony  heart  until  recalled  by 
the  ting  in  April,  16T7.  who  had  become  disgusted  with  his  cruel  conduct.^ 
There  was  no  printing  press  in  Virginia  to  record  current  history,'  and  for  a 

'  Tliis  was  on  error.  Tlio  fieet  eb 
April  the  following  year,  whoQ  all  w 
with  the  fleet 

'  Eeddea  the  church  and  court-house,  JomcRtown  contained  sixteen  or  eightroii  houses,  built 
of  brick,  anil  qtiite  commodious,  and  a  largo  number  of  humble  log  cabins. 

'  The  church,  of  which  the  brick  tower  alone  remains,  was  built  about  1620.  It  was  probably 
the  third  church  erected  m  Jamestown.  The  ruin  ia  now  [1S56]  a  few  rods  from  the  encroaching 
bank  of  the  river,  and  is  about  thirty  feet  in  height.  The  engraving  is  a  correct  representation  of 
its  present  appearance.    In  the  grave-yard  adjoining  arc  fragments  of  several  monuments. 

*  Note  4,  page  111. 

'  The  first  man  executed  was  Colonel  Hansford.  He  bus  been  jastly  termed  the  first  martyr  m 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  America.  Dnimmond  and  Lawrence  were  also  executed.  Tliey  were  con- 
sidered ringleaders  and  the  prime  instigators  of  the  rebellion. 

'  Charies  said,  "The  old  fool  has  taken  more  lives  in  tliat  naked  country  than  I  have  taken  lot 
the  murder  of  my  father." 

'  Berkeley  was  an  enemy  to  popular  enliglitenmeni  Ho  said  to  commissioners  sent  fnim  En- 
gland in  1671,  "Thank  God  there  are  no  1^  schools  nor  printing  press;  and  I  hope  ne  shall  not 
have  these  hundred  years;  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  seels  into  the 
world,  and  printing  has  divulged  these,  and  libels  against  the  best  govemmeni"  Despots  are 
always  afr^i  of  the  printing  press,  for  it  is  the  most  destroctive  foe  of  tjTanny. 
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hundred  yens  the  nairativea  of  the  royahsta  gave  hue  to  the  whole  affair. 
Bacon  was  always  regarded  as  a  traitor,  and  the  effort  to  estabhsh  a  free  gov- 
ernment i&  known  in  history  as  Bacos's  Kebellion.  Such,  also,  would  have 
been  the  verdict  of  history,  had  Washington  and  his  compatriots  been  unsuc- 
cessful.    Too  often  success  is  accounted  a  virtue,  h^i  failure,  a  crime. 

Long  years  elapsed  before  the  effects  of  tliese  civil  commotions  were  effaced. 
The  people  were  borne  down  by  the  petty  tyranny  of  royal  rulers,  yet  the  prin- 
ciples of  Repuhlicanism  grew  apace.  Tlie  popular  Assembly  became  witfnowed 
of  its  aristocratic  elements ;  and,  notwithstanding  royal  troops  were  quar- 
tered in  Virginifu,'  to  overawe  the  people,  the  burgesses  were  always  firm  in  the 
maintenance  of  popular  rights."  in  reply  to  Governor  Jeffi-eys,  when  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  authority  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Engknd,  in  defense  of  his  arbitrary 
act  in  seizing  the  books  and  papers  of  the  Assembly,  the  burgesses  said,  "  that 
such  a  breach  of  privilege  could  not  be  command^  under  the  Great  Seal,  bo- 
cause  they  could  not  find  that  any  king  of  England  had  ever  done  so  in  former 
times."  The  king  commanded  tlic  governor  to  "  signify  his  majesty's  indigna- 
tion at  language  so  seditions ;"  but  the  burgesses  were  as  indifferent  to  royal 
frowns  as  they  were  to  the  governor's  menaces. 

A  libertine  from  the  purlieus  of  the  licentious  court  now  came  to  rule  the 
liberty-loving  Virgmians.  It  was  Lord  Culpepper,  who,  under  the  grant  of 
1673,=  had  been  appointed  governor  for  life  in  1677.  He  arrived  in  1680.  His 
profligacy  and  rapacity  disgusted  the  people.  Discontents  ripened  into  insur- 
rections, and  the  blood  of  patriots  again  flowed.'  At  length  tlie  king  himself 
became  incensed  against  Culpepper,  revoked  his  grant"'  in  1684,  and  deprived 
him  of  office,  Effingham,  his  successor,  was  equally  rapacious,  and  the  people 
were  on  the  eve  of  a  general  rebellion,  when  king  Charles  died,  and  hia  brother 
James'  was  proclaimed  [Feb.  1685]  hia  successor,  with  the  title  of  James-  the 
Second.  The  people  hoped  for  benefit  by  the  change  of  rulers,  but  their  bur- 
dens were  increased.  Again  the  wave  of  rebellion  was  rising  high,  when  tho 
revolution'  of  1688  placed  Wiiham  of  Orange  and  his  wife  Mary  upon  the 
throne.'  Then  a  real  change  for  the  better  took  place.  The  detested  and 
detestable  Stuarts  were  forever  driven  from  the  seat  of  power  in  Great  Britain. 
That  event,  wrought  out  by  the  people,  infused  a  conservative  principle  mto 
the  workings  of  the  English  constitution.     The  popular  will,  expressed  by  Par- 


'  These  troops  wera  under  the  eoinmand  of  a  wise  veteran,  Sir  Henry  Chiolieley,  who  managed 
with  prudence.  They  proved  a  source  of  much  discontent,  because  their  Bubsistence  was  drawn 
from  the  planters  For  tho  eame  cause,  disturbances  occurred  in  Now  York  ninety  years  aiWrward. 
See  page  21S.  '  Page  "■  '  ^ot^  1-  P^S?  110- 

'  By  the  kmg'B  order,  Culpepper  caused  several  of  the  iaeurgenta,  who  were  men  ol  miluenco, 
t«  be  hanged,  and  a  "re^  of  terror,"  miscalleii  (r(Hi9uia%,  followed. 

'  ATlington  [note  1,  page  110]  had  already  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  ftrant  to  Culpepper. 

'  James,  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  Charles  gave  the  New  Netherlands  in  1664,     See  p^o  14i. 

'  James  the  Second,  by  his  bigotry  (he  was  a  Roman  CathoUc),  tyranny,  and  oppression,  ren- 
dered hunself  hateful  to  his  subjects.  William,  Prince  of  Orat^e,  Stadthohier  of  Holland,  who  had 
married  Mary  a  Protestant  daughter  of  Jame?,  and  his  eldest  child,  was  invited  by  the  incensed 
people  te  come  to  the  English  throne.  Ha  came  with  Dutch  troops,  and  landed  at  Torbay  on  the 
5th  of  November,  1G38,  James  waa  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  and  he  and  his  family  sought  safety 
in  flight  'William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  iomt  monarohs  of  England  on  the  13th  of  February, 
1689     This  act  eonsununated  that  revolution  wMch  Voltake  styled  "  the  era  of  English  liberlf." 
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liament,  became  potential ;  and  the  personaJ  chanwiter,  or  caprice  of  the  mon- 
arch, had  comparatively  little  influence  upon  legislation.  The  potency  of  the 
National  Assembly  was  extended  to  similar  colonial  organizations.  The  powers 
of  governors  were  defined,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  were  understood.  Bad 
men  often  exercised  authority  in  the  colonies,  but  it  waa  in  subordination  to  the 
English  Constitution ;  and,  notwithstanding  commercial  restrictions  bore  heav- 
ily upon  the  enterprise  of  the  colonies,  the  diffusion  of  just- political  ideas,  and 
the  growth  of  free  institutions  in  America,  were  rapid  and  healthful. 

From  the  revolution  of  1688,  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  the  history  of  Virginia  is  the  history  of  the  steady,  quiet  prog- 
ress of  an  industrious  people,  and  presents  no  prominent  events  of  interest  to 
the  general  reader." 


CHAPTER    II. 

MASSACHUSETTS.      [1620.] 

"Welcome,  Englishmen!  welcome,  Englishmen!"  were  the  first  words 
which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers'  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  son  of  the  American 
forest,  It  was  the  voice  of  Samoset,  a  Wampanoag  chief,  who  had  learned  a 
few  English  words  of  fishermen  at  Penobscot.  His  brethren  had  hovered 
around  the  little  community  of  sufferers  at  New  Plymouth'  for  a  hundred  days, 
■rthen  he  boldly  approachai  [March  26,  1621J,  and  gave  the  friendly  saluta- 
tion. He  told  them  to  possess  the  land,  for  the  occupants  had  nearly  all  been 
swept  away  by  a  pestilence.  The  Pilgrims  thanked  God  for  thus  making  their 
seat  more  secure,  for  they  feared  the  hostility  of  the  Aborigines.  When  Sam- 
oset again  appeared,  he  was  accompanied  by  Squanto,'  a  chief  who  had  recently 
returned  from  captivity  in  Spain ;  and  they  told  the  white  people  about  Mas- 
aasoit,  the  grand  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,.  then  residing  at  Mount  Hope, 
An  interview  was  planned.  The  old  sachem  came  with  barbaric  pomp,^  and  he 
and  Governor  Carver'  smoked  the  calumet'  together.  A  preliminary  treaty  of 
friendship  and  alliance  was  formed  [April  1,  1621],  which  remained  unbroken 


'  The  population  at  that  time  was  about  50,000,  of  whom  one  half  were  slaves.  The  tobacco 
trade  had  become  very  important,  the  osporta  to  England  and  Ireland  being  about  30,000  hogs- 
heads that  year.  Almost  a  hundred  yeasels  annually  came  from  those  conntries  to  Virpnia  for 
tobacca  A  powerful  militia  of  almost  0,000  men  was  organized,  and  they  no  longer  feared  their 
dusky  neightwrs.  The  militia  became  expert  in  the  use  of  lire-arma  in  the  woods,  and  badt  Ut  this 
period  the  Yir^ia  riSeman  may  look  for  the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  a  marksman.  The  province 
contained  twenty-two  counties,  and  forty-eight  parishes,  with  a  church  and  a  clei^jman  in  each, 
and  a.  great  deal  of  glebe  land.  But  there  was  no  printing  press  nor  book-store  in  the  colony.  A 
press  was  first  established  in  Vii^inia  in  1729. 

'  Page  11.  '  Page  78.  *  Page  T4. 

'  Massasoit  approached,  with  a  guard  of  sisty  warriors,  fuid  took  post  upon  a  neighboring  hilL 
There  he  sat  in  slate,  and  received  Edward  Winslow  as  embassador  from  the  IHnglish.  Leaving 
Winslow  with  his  warriors  as  security  for  his  own  safety,  the  sachem  went  into  New  Plymouth  and 
Seated  with  Governor  Carver,    Hole  5,  page  14.  '  P^e  78.  '  Page  14. 
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for  fifty  years.'  Massasoit  rejoiced  at  his  good  fortune,  for  Canonicus,  the  bead 
of  the  powerful  Narragansetts,"  was  hia  enemy,  and  he  needed  strength. 

Three  days  after  the  interview  with  the  Wampanoag  sachem  [April  Z], 
Governor  Carver  suddenly  died.  William  Bradford,'  the  earliest  historian  of 
the  colony,  was  appointed  his  successor.  He  was  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  and 
for  thirty  years  he  managed  the  public  afiairsof  the  colony  with  great  sagacity. 
He  was  a  man  just  fitted  for  such  a  station,  and  he  fostered  the  colony  with 
parental  care.  The  settlers  endured  great  trials  during  the  first  four  years  of 
their  sojourn.  They  were  barely  saved  from  starvation  in  the  autumn  of  1621, 
by  a  scanty  crop  of  Indian  corn.'  In  November  of  that  year,  thirty-five  im- 
migrants (some  of  them  their  weak  brethren  of  the  Speedweliy  joined  them,  and 
increased  their  destitution.  The  winter  was  severe,  and  produced  great  suffer- 
ing ;  and  the  coloniata  were  kept  in  continual  fear  by  the  menaces  of  Canonicus, 
the  great  chief  of  the  Narragansetts,  who  regarded  the  English  as  intruders, 
Bradford  acted  wisely  with  the  chief,  and  soon  made  him  sue  for  peace."  The 
power,  but  not  the  hatred,  of  the  wily  Indian  was  subdued,  yet  he  was  com- 
pelled to  be  a  passive  friend  of  the  English. 

Sixty-three  more  immigrants  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  July,  1622.  They 
had  been  sent  by  Weston,  a  wealthy,  dissatisfied  member  of  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany,' to  plant  a  new  colony.  Many  of  them  were  idle  and  dissolute ;'  and 
after  living  upon  the  slender  means  of  the  Plymouth  people  for  several  weelcs, 
they  went  to  Wissagusset  (now  Weymouth),  to  commence  a  settlement.  Their 
improvidence  produced  a  famine ;  and  they  exasperated  the  Indians  by  begging 
and  stealing  supplies  for  their  wants.  A  plot  was  devised  by  the  savages  for 
their  destruction,  but  through  the  agency  of  Massasoit,'  it  was  revealed  [March, 
1623]  to  the  Plymouth  people ;  and  Captain  Miles  Standish,  with  eight  men. 
hastened  to  Wissagusset  in  time  to  avert  the  blow.  A  chief  and  several  war- 
riors were  killed  in  a  battle ;"  and  so  terrified  were  the  surrounding  tribes  by 

'  Page  124,  '  Pago  22, 

'  William  Bradibrd  was  bom  at  AosterfieW,  in  the  north  of  Englaiid,  in  1588.  He  foUowed 
Robinson  to  Holland ;  came  to  America  in  the  Ma^iflower  [see  page  1 7] ;  and  was  annually  elected 
governor  of  the  colony  lh)m  1G21  until  his  death  in  1657. 

'  While  Captain  Miles  Standish  and  others  were  seeking  a  place  to  land  [see  p^  78],  thty 
found  some  mam,  or  ladian  com,  in  one  of  the  deserted  huts  of  the  savages.  Afterward,  Samoset 
and  others  taught  them  how  to  enltivate  the  grain  (then  unknown  in  Europe),  and  this  supply  serv- 
ing ibr  seed,  providentially  saved  them  Irom  starvation.  The  grain  now  first  received  the  name  of 
Indian  com.  Bariy  in  September  [1621],  an  exploring  party,  under  Standish,  coasted  northward  to 
Shawmul,  the  fflte  of  Boston,  where  they  Ibtlnd  a  few  Indians.  The  place  was  delighlfcl,  and  for  n 
while,  the  Pilgrims  thought  of  removii^  Ihither.  *  Page  77. 

■  Canonicus  dwelt  upon  Connanicut  Island,  opposite  Newport.  In  token  of  his  contempt  and 
deGanCB  of  the  Enghsh,  he  sent  [Feb.,  1G22]  a  bundle  of  arrows,  wrapped  in  a  rattlesnake's  skin, 
to  Governor  Bradford.  Tlie  governor  accepted  the  hostile  challenge,  and  then  returned  the  skin, 
filled  with  powder  and  shot.  These  substances  were  new  to  the  sav^es.  They  regarded  thcra 
with  Bupetstiljous  awe,  as  possesang  some  evil  influence.  They  were  sent  Stom  Tillage  to  village, 
and  excited  general  alarm.  The  pride  of  Canonicus  was  humbled,  and  he  sued  for  peace.  The 
example  of  (Sinonicus  was  Billowed  by  several  chiefs,  who  were  equally  alarmed.       '  Page  63. 

"  lliere  was  quite  a  number  of  mdentured  servants,  and  men  of  no  character;  a  population 
wholly  unfit  to  found  an  independent  State. 

•  In  gratitude  for  attentjans  and  medicine  during  a  severe  illness,  Massasoit  revealed  the  plot  to 
Edward  Wmalow  a  few  days  before  tlie  tune  appointed  to  strike  the  blow. 
•   "  Standish  carried  the  chiefs  head  m  triumph  to  Plymouth.   Itwas  borneupon  apole,  and  was 
placed  upon  the  palissades  [mjte  1,  page  127]  of  the  little  fbrt  which  had  just  been  erected.    The 
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the  event,  tliat  Beveral  cliiefe  soon  appeared  at  Plymouth  to  crave  the  friendship 
of  the  English.  The  settlement  at  Wissaguaaet  was  broken  up,  however,  and . 
most  of  the  immigrants  returned  to  England. 

Social  perils  soon  meimced  the  stability  of  the  colony.  The  partnership  of 
mercliants  and  colonists'  was  an  unprofitable  speculation  for  all.  The  conunu- 
nitj  system'  operated  unfavorably  upon  the  industry  and  thrift  of  the  colony, 
and  the  merclmnts  had  few  or  no  returns  for  their  investments.  Ill  feelings 
were  created  by  mutual  criminations,  and  the  capitalists  commenced  a  series  of 
annoyances  to  force  the  -workers  into  a  dissolution  of  the' league."  The  partner- 
ship continued,  however,  during  tlie  prescribed  term  of  seven  years,  and  then 
[1627]  the  cobnists  purchased  the  interest  of  the  London  merchants  for  nine 
thousand  dollars.  BceomingsolS^roprietors  of  the  soil,  they  divided  the  whole 
property  equally,  and  to  each  man  was  assigned  twenty  acres  of  land  in  fee. 
New  incentives  to  industry  followed,  and  the  blessings  of  plenty,  even  upon 
that  unfruitful  soil,  rewarded  them  alL<  At  about  the  same  time,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  became  slightly  changed.  The  only  officers,  at  first,  were 
a  governor  and  an  assistant.  In  1624,  five  assistants  were  chosen ;  and  in 
1630,  when  the  colony  numbered  almost  five  hundred  souls,  seven  assistants 
were  elected.  This  pure  democracy  prevailed,  both  in  Church  and  State,  for 
almost  nineteen  years,  when  ■  a  representative  government  was  instituted 
[1639],  and  a  pastor  was  chosen  as  spiritual  guide.* 

James  the  First  died  in  the  spring  of  1625 ;  and  liis  son  and  successor, 
Charles  the  Pirst,  inherited  his  father's  hatred  of  the  Nonconformists.'  Many 
of  their  ministers  were  silenced  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  and  the  un- 
easiness of  the  great  body  of  Nonconformists  daily  increased.  Already,  White, 
a.  Puritan  minister  of  Dorchester,  in  the  west  of  England,  had  perBuaded  sev- 
eral influential  men  of  that  city  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  new  asylUm 
for  the  oppressed,  in  America.  They  chose  the  rocky  promontory  of  Cape 
Anne  for  tiie  purpose  [1624],  intending  to  connect  the  settlement  with  the  fish- 
ing business ;  but  the  enterprise  proved  to  be  more  expensive  than  profitable, 

good  Robinson  [page  7J],  when  lie  heard  of  jt,  wrofp,  "  Oh,  liow  happy  !i  thing  it  n-ould  have  been,  ■ 
ftftt  you  had  converted  some  before  you  killed  anj." 

'  P^;e  77.  '  Soto  1,  uaee  70. 

'  The  merchants  refused  Mr.  Eobinaoti  a  passage  ta  America ; 
upon  the  colonials  who  waa  friendly  to  the  Eslabhshed  Church ;  anc 
with  the  in&jit  commerce  of  the  Betllerti. 

'  The  colonists  unaucceasfiiUy  tried  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  They  raised  enough  grain  and 
vegetables  for  their  own  consumption,  abd  relied  upon  trafEc  in  fiire  with  the  Indians,  for  obtaining 
the  means  of  paying  for  clotlia,  implements,  eto.,  procured  from  Ei^land.  In  1627,  they  made  the 
first  step  towMil  tlie  establishment  of  the  cod  fishery,  since  become  Bo  important,  by  constructing  a 
salt  work,  and  curing  some  fish.  In  1624,  Edward  Winslow  imported,  tbree  cows  and  a  bull,  and 
soon  those  invaluable  animals  became  numerous  in  the  colony. 

'  The  colonists  con^dered  Robinson  (who  was  yet  in  Leyden),  as  their  pastor ;  and  migioua 
exercises,  in  the  way  of  prayer  and  erhortation,  were  conducted  by  Elder  Brewster  and  others. 
On  Sunday  aitemoouB  a  question  would  he  prc^unded,  to  which  all  had  a,  ngbt  to  speak.  Even 
afterthey  adopted  tlie  pl^  of  having  a  pastor,  flie  people  were  so  democratic  in  rel^ous  matters, 
that  a  minister  did  not  remain  long  at  Plymouth.  The  doctrine  of  "  private  judgment"  was  pnt  in 
filll  practice;  and  the  religious  meetings  were  oHen  the  arena  of  intemperate  debate  and  confusion. 
In  1629,  thirty-five  persons,  the  remainder  of  Robinson's  congregation  at  Leyden,  joined  the  Pil- 
grims at  Plymoutii,  among  whom  was  Robmsou's  tamily ;  but  the  good  man  never  saw  New  En- 
g^d  himselC  '  Note  2,  page  16. 
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arid  it  wa3  abandoned.  ,  A  few  years  afterward,  a  company  purchased  a  tract 

of  land  [March  29,  1628]  defined  as  being  "thieo  mdesnoith  of  any  and  cver^ 

part  of  the  MeiTimac  River,"  and  "thrco  miks  south  of 

any  and  every  part  of  the  Charles  River,"  and  i^eatward  to 

the  Pacific  Ocean.'     In  the  summer  of  1C28,  Jojn  Lndi- 

cot,  and  a  hundred  emigrants  came  over,  and  iit  NaumLeig 

(now  Salem)  they  laid  the  foundations  of  tin-  Colonj  of   i 

Massachusetts  Bay.   The  proprietors  received  a  cbartei  from 

the  king  the  following  year  [Mareh  14,  1629]    nnd  they 

were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  "  The  Governor  and  Com 

pany  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England' 

The  colony  at  Salem  increased  rapidly,  and  soon  began  to  spread.    In  July, 
1629.  '■  three  godly  ministers"   (Skclton,  Higginson,  and  Eiight)  came  with 


^-^^^yp-  "^r^t-i.-^}/-- 


tii'o  hundred  settlers,  and  a  part  of  them  laid  the  foundations  of  Charlestown,  at 
Mishawam.    A  new  stimulus  was  now  given  to  emigi-ation  by  salutary  arraiige- 


^....   —  r ......1  the  Council  of  Pljinoutli.  ■  The  chief  men  of  the  company  were 

John  Bliniphrer  {brother-in-law  to  the  eirl  of  Lincoln),  Jolm  Endiort,  Sir  Heniy  RoawcU,  si  John 
Young,  Thomas  Southeote,  Simon  Whilcomb,  Jolin  Wintlirop,  Tiiorons  Dudley,  Sir  RioliMil  Sallon- 
stall,  and  others.     Eminent  men  in  New  England  afterward  became  interested  in  the  enterprise. 

'  Tho  administration  of  affeirs  waa  intnisted  to  a  governor,  deputy,  and  eighteen  asastanls,  who 
were  to  be  elected  annnally  by  the  stockhoMars  of  tho  corporation.  A  general  assembly  of  tlie 
freemen  of  the  colony  waa  to  be  held  at  least  lour  times  a  year,  to  lepslato  for  tlio  colony.  Tlie 
kii^  claiuieil  no  juriadiotion,  for  he  regarded  the  whole  matter  as  a  trading  opcraUon,  not  as  the 
founding  of  an  empire.  The  instrument  conferred  on  the  colonists  all  the  rights  of  English  sutijects, 
and  atlerward  became  the  text  for  many  powerful  diacourscB  against  the  usurpation  of  royalty. 
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ments.  On  tlio  1st  of  Pepttmber,  the  niembeis  of  the  company,  at  a  meeting  in 
Cambridge,  England,  signed  an  agieement  to  transfer  the  charter  and  govern- 
ment to  the  colonists.  It  i^aa  a  mse  and  benevolent  conclusion,  for  men  of  for- 
tune and  intelligence  immediately  pi epaied  to  emigrate  when  such  a  democracy 
should  be  establislied.  John  Wmthiop'  and  others,  with  about  three  hundred 
families,  arrived  at  Salem  m  July  [1630J  following.  Wintlirop  had  been 
chosen  governor  before  his  dcpartuie,  with  Thomas  Dudley  for  deputy,  and  a 
council  of  eighteen.  The  new  immigrants  located  at,  and  named  Dorchester, 
Roxhury,  AVatertoiyn,  and  Cambridge  ;  and  during  tlie  summer,  the  governor 
and  some  of  the  leading  men,  hearing  of  a  spring  of  excellent  water  on  the  pen- 
insula of  Shawmut,  went  there,  erected  a  few  cottages,  and  founded  Boston, 
the  future  metropolis  of  New  England."  The  peninsula  was  composed  of  three 
hills,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  called  Tri-Mouxtain.' 

As  usual,  the  ravens  of  sickness  and  death  followed  these  first  settlers. 
Many  of  them,  accustomed  to  caso  and  luxury  in  England,  sufiered  much,  and 
before  Deceraber,  two  hundred  were  in  their  graves.^  Yet  the  survivors  were 
not  disheartened,  and  dui-ing  the  winter  of  intense  suffering  which  followed, 
they  applied  themselves  diligently  to  tlie  business  of  founding  a  State.  In 
May,  1631,  it  was  agi-eed  at  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  that  all  the 
■  officers  of  government  should  thereafter  bo  chosen  by  the  freemen'  of  the  colony ; 
and  in  1634,  the  pure  democracy  was  changed  to  a  representative  government, 
the  second  in  America.'  The  colony  flourished.  Chiefs  from  the  Indian  tribes 
dined  at  Governor  "VVinthrop's  table,  and  made  covenants  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  the  English,  Winthrop  journeyed  on  foot  to  exchange  coui-t«sies  with 
Bradford  at  Plymouth,'  a  friendly  salutation  came  from  the  Dutch  in  New 
Netherland,'  and  a  ship  from  Virginia,  laden  with  corn  [May,  1632],  sailed 
into  Boston  harbor.     A  bright  future  was  dawning. 

The  character  of  the  Puritans"  who  founded  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  presents  a  strange  problem  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  moral  philosopher.  Vic- 
tims of  intolerance,  they  were  theinselvcs  equally  intolerant  when  clothed  with 
power.'"    Their  ideas  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  were  narrow,  and  their  prac- 

,0  of  tli9  most 

'  The  wliolo  company  andor  Wintlirop  intended  to  join  tlie  settlers  at  Chtirlestown,  but  b,  pre- 
vailing sickness  there,  attrtbuted  to  unwholesome  water,  cnused  them  to  locate  elsewhere.  The 
fine  spring  of  water  which  gushed  from  one  of  the  three  liills  of  Sha-muut,  was  regarded  with  great 
fevor.  '  From  this  is  derived  the  word  T;-emiml. 

'  Among  these  was  nigginson,  Isaac  Johnston  (a  principal  leader  in  the  enterprise,  and  the 
wealthioBt  of  the  fonndera  of  Boston),  and  bis  wife  the  "Lady  Arabella,"  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Uncoln.    She  died  at  siem,  and  her  hnaband  did  not  longsuriive  her. 

'  None  were  considered  freemen  unless  they  were  members  of  some  church  within  the 
colony.  From  the  l)epnning,  the  closest  intimacy  existed  between  the  Church  and  State  in  Mnssa- 
chusetls,  and  tliat  hitimacy  gave  rise  to  a  great  many  disorders.  This  provision  was  repealed  in 
1665.  °  Fage  71.  '  Page  115,  '  Page  12.  '  Page  76. 

'*  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  who  did  not  remain  long  in  America,  severely  rebuked  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  in  a  letter  to  the  two  Boston  ministers,  Wilson  and  Cotton.  "  It  doth  a  little  grieve 
my  spirit,"  he  said,  "to  hear  what  sad  things  are  reported  daily  of  your  tyranny  and  persecutions 
in  New  England,  as  that  jou  fine,  whip,  and  imprison  men  for  their  consciences."  Thirty  years 
later  [lees],  tlie  king's  coromisaioner  at  Picataqua,  in  a  manuscript  letter  heforo  me,  addressed  to 
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ticiil  interpretation  of  the  Golden  Eule,  was  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  Him 
who  uttered  it.  Yet  they  were  honest  and  true  men ;  and  out  of  their  love  of 
freedom,  and  jealousy  of  their  inherent  rights,  grew  their  intolerance.  'I'hey 
regarded  Churchmen  and  Roman  Catholics  as  their  deadly  enemies,  to  he  kept 
at  a  distance.'  A  -wise  caution  dictated  this  course.  A  consideration  of  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  ago,  when  bigotry  assumed  the  seat  of  justice,  and  super- 
stition was  the  counselor  and  guide  of  leading  men,  should  cause  us  to 

"Be  to  their  faults  a  littlo  blind, 
And  to  tlieir  virtues,  "vory  kind," 

I!oger  Williams,  himself  a  Puritan  minister,  and  victim  of  persecution  in 
England,  was  among  those  who  first  felt  the  power  of  Puritan  intolerance.  He 
was  chosen  minister  at  Salem,  in  1634,  and  his  more  enlightened  views,  freely 
expressed,  soon  aroused  the  civil  authorities  against  him.  He  denied  the  right 
of  civil  mi^strates  to  control  the  consciences  of  the  people,  or  to  withhold  their 
protection  from  any  religious  sect  whatever.  He  denied  the  right  of  the  king 
to  require  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  colonists ;  and  even  contended  that 
obedience  to  magistrates  ought  not  to  be  enforced.  He  denounced  the  charter 
from  the  king  as  invalid,  because  he  had  given  to  the  white  people  the  lands  of 
other  owners,  the  Indians.'  These  doctrines,  and  others  more  theological,'  he 
maintained  with  vehemence,  and  soon  the  colony  became  a  scene  of  great  com- 
motion on  that  account  He  was  remonstrated  with  by  the  elders,  warned  by 
the  magistrates,  and  finally,  refusing  to  cease  what  -was  deemed  seditious 
preaching,  he  was  banished  [November,  1635]  from  the  colony.  In  the  dead 
of  winter  he  departed  [January,  1636]  for  the  wilderness,  and  became  the 
founder  of  Rhode  Island.' 

Political  events  in  England  caused  men  who  loved  quiet  to  turn  their 
thoughts  more  and  more  toward  the  New  World;  and 'the  year  1635  was 
remarkable  for  an  immense  immigration  to  New  England.  During  that  year 
full  three  thousand  new  settlers  came,  among  whom  were  men  of  wealth  and 
influence.     The  most  distinguished  were  Hugh  Peters'  (an  eloquent  pi-e^cher), 

the  magistrates  of  Maaaachusetts,  say,  "  It  is  possible  tTiat  tlie  cimrtcr  wliidi  jou  so  mueli  idolize 
may  be  forfeited  until  you  have  cleared  yourselves  of  those  many  injustices,  oppresaous,  violences, 
and  blood  for  which  jrau  are  complained  ag^ust" 

'  Lyibrd,  who  was  sent  out  lo  tJie  Pilgrims,  by  tlie  ILoiidon  partners,  aa  tlieir  minister,  was  re- 
fiised  and  expelled,  because  he  was  friendly  to  the  Church  of  England.  John  and  Samuel  Browne, 
residents  at  Salem,  and  luembera  of  Endicot's  counci],  were  arrested  by  tlial  niter,  and  sent  to  En- 
gland aa  "factious  and  evil-conditioned  persons,"  because  Ihey  insisted  upon  Iho  useoftheLitm^, 
or  printed  forms  of  the  English  Church,  in  tlieir  worship. 

"  SeBp)«^22.  This  was  not  strictly  trae,  tbr,  untQ  King  Pliilip's  war  [page  124],  in  1675,  not 
a  ft)Ot  of  groiind  was  occupied  by  the  New  England  colonists,  on  any  other  score  but  that  of  Cur 
purchase. 

'  He  maintained  that  an  oath  should  not  be  tendered  to  an  unconverted  person,  and  that  no 
Christian  could  lawfully  pray  with  such  an  one.  liion^  it  were  a  wife  or  child  1  In  the  intem- 
perance of  his  zeal,  Williams  often  exhibited  intolerance  himself;  and  at  this  day  wouM  he  called  a 
bigot.    Yet  his  tolerant  teachings  in  general  had  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  Puritan  excluaiveness.' 

'  Page  89. 

'  Peters  afterward  returned  to  England,  wa 
and  on  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Second,  n 
father,  and  was  executed  in  October,  1660. 
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and  Henry  Vane,  an  enthusiastic  young  man  of  twenty-five.  In  1636,  Vane 
was  elected  governor,  an  event  which  indirectly  proved  disiistrous  to  the  peace 
of  the  colony.  The  banisliment  of  Roger  WiUiams  had  awakened  bitter  relig- 
0U8  dissensions,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  were  prepared  to  listen  to  any  new- 
teacher.  As  at  Plymouth,  so  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony,  religions  ques- 
tions T\-ere  dehat«d  at  the  stated  meetings.'  Women  were  not  allowed  to  engage 
in  these  debates,  and  some  deemed  this  an  abridgment  of  theii'  rights.  Among 
these  was  Anne  Hutchinson,  an  able  and  eloquent  woman,  who  established 
meetings  at  her  own  house,  for  her  sex,  and  there  she  promulgated  peculiar, 
views,  which  some  of  the  magistrates  and  ministers  pronounced  seditious  and 
heretical."  These  views  were  embi-aced  by  Governor  Vane,  several  magistrates. 
and  a  majority  of  the  leading  men  of  Boston.'  Winthrop  and  others  opposed 
them,  and  in  the  midst  of  great  excitement,  a  synod  was  called,  the  doctrines 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  were  condemned,  and  she  and  her  family  ivere  first  impris- 
oned in  Boston,  and  then  banished  [August,  1637]  from  the  colony.'  Vane 
lost  his  popularity,  and  foiling  to  be  elected  the  following  year,  he  returned  to 
England.'  Some  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  followers  left  the  colony,  and  established 
;;ettlements  in  Rhode  Island." 

The  great  abatement  of  danger  to  bo  apprehended  from  the  Indians,  caused 
by  the  result  of  the  Bequod  war,'  was  favorable  to  the  security  of  the  colony, 
and  it  flourished  amazingly.  Persecution  also  gave  it  sustenance.  The  non- 
conformists in  the  mother  country  suffered  more  and  more,  and  hundreds  fled  to 
New  England.  The  church  and  the  government  became  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
growth  of  a  colony,  so  opposed,  in  its  feelings  and  laws,  to  the  chai-acter  of 
both.  Efforts  were  put  forth  to  stay  the  tide  of  emigration.  As  early  as  1633, 
a  proclamation  for  that  purpose  had  been  published,  but  not  enforced ;  and  a 
fleet  of  eight  vessels,  bearing  some  of  the  purest  patriots  of  the  realm,  was 
detained  in  the  Thames  [Feb.  1634],  by  order  of  the  privy  council.'  Believing 
that  the  colonists  "aimed  not  at  new  discipline,  but  at  sovereignty,"  a  demand 
was  made  for  a  surrender  of  the  patent  to  the  king.'     The  people  were  silent, 

'  Note  5,  p^e  116. 

'  She  tauglit  that,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  everv  believer,  ita  revelations  are  suporior  lo  ilio 
teachings  of  men.  It  was  the  doctrinoof  "private  judgment"  in  its  fullest  extent.  Slio  taught  that 
every  peraon  had  t!ie  right  to  judge  of  the  soundness  of  o  minister'a  teaching-,  and  tliia  was  consid- 
ered "rebellion  against  the  elet^."  She  tauf^it  tli©  doctrine  oiEledvm,  and  averred  Uiat  the  elect 
SMnts  were  sure  of  their  salvation,  hovrever  vicions  their  lives  might  Ije. 

'  Her  brother,  Ber.  John  Wheelwright,  was  an  eloquent  expounder  of  her  vievra.  Tlie  thoo- 
l(«ical  question  assonied  a  poUticai  phase,-and  for  a  lo:^  tune  influenced  Uic  public  affairs  of  the 
colony. 

'  Mrs-Hutchinsonandherftmilytookrefiigewithin  the  Dutch  domain,  near  the  present  village 
of  New  Eochelle,  in  Now  York.  There  she  and  all  hor  &m\\j,  except  a  daughter,  were  murdered 
by  the  Indians.    Note  2;  page  141. 

"  Vane  W.-IS  a  son  of  the  Si-cretary  of  Slate  of  Charles  the  First  He  was  a  republican  during 
the  civil  war  [note  3,  page  103],  and  Ibr  tills,  Charles  the  Second  had  liim  beheaded  in  June  1GG2 

'  Page  91.  I  Page  87. 

'  [Note  ],  page  *00,]  It  was  asserted,  and  is  believed,  that  Oliver  Cromwell  and  John  Hamp- 
den were  among  the  passenger.^.     There  is  no  positive  evidence  tlmt  sucli  was  tlie  (act 

"  The  general  patent  for  New  England  was  surrendered  by  tho  Council  of  Plymooth.  in  Juno, 
1635,  witliout  consulting  the  colonists.  The  inflexible  courage  of  the  latter  prevented  tlie  evil  (liat 
might  have  ensued  by  this  fiiithless  act  of  a  company  which  had  made  extenave  grants-  and  they 
firmly  held  the  charter  ^ven  lo  Qiem  by  the  king;  ' 
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but  firm.  When  a  rumor  reached  them  [September  18, 1634]  that  an  ai-bitrary 
commission, '  and  a  general  governor  was  appointed  for  all  the  English  colonic 
in  America,  the  Massachusetta  people,  poor  as  they  were,  raised  three  thousand 
dollars  to  huild  fortificationa  for  resistance.  Even  a  qito  warranto  [April, 
1638]'  did  not  affect  either  their  resolution  or  their  condition.  Strong  in  their 
integrity,  they  continued  to  strengthen  their  new  State  by  fostering  education,' 
the  ''cheap  defense  of  nations,"  and  by  other  wise  appliances  of  vigorous  efforts. 
Tlie  civil  war*  which  speedily  involved  the  church  and  the  throne  in  disaster, 
withdrew  the  attention  of  the  persecutors  from  the  persecuted.  The  hope  of 
better  times  at  home  checked  immigration,  and  thereafter  the  colony  received 
but  small  accessions  to  its  population,  from  the  mother  country. 

The  ties  of  interest  and  warmest  sympathy  united  the  struggling  colonists 
of  New  England.  Natives  of  the  same  country,  the  offspring  of  persecution — 
alike  exposed  to  the  weapons  of  hostile  Indians  and  the  depredations  of  the 
Dutch  and  French,'  and  alike  menaced  with  punishment  by  the  parent  govern- 
ment— they  were  as  one  people.  They  were  now  [1643]  more  than  twenty 
thousand  in  number,  and  fifty  villages  had  been  planted  by  them.  The  civil 
war  in  England'  threatened  a  total  subversion  of  tlie  government,  and  the  Puri- 
tans began  to  reflect  on  the  establishment  of  an  independent  nation  eastward  of 
the  Dutch  dominions.'  With  this  view,  a  union  of  the  New  England  colonies  was 
proposed  in  1637,  at  the  close  of  the  Pequod  war.  It  was  fiivorably  received 
byal],  but  the  union  was  not  consummated  untill648,  when  the  colonies  of  Ply- 
mouth,' Massachusetts,'  Connecticut  and  New  Haven'"  confederated  for  mutual 
welfare.  Rhode  Island  asked  for  admittance  into  the  Union  [1643],  but  was 
refused,"  unless  it  would  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Plymouth.  Local  juris- 
(Lction  was  jealously  reserved  by  each  colony,  and  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights 
was  thus  eirly  practically  developed.  It  was  a  confedci-acy  of  independent 
States  like  our  Union.  The  general  affairs  of  tlie  confederacy  were  managed 
by  a  \<a\iA  of  commissioners,  consisting  of  two  church-members  from  each 
colony,  who  were  to  meet  annually,  or  oftener  if  required.  Their  duty  was  to 
consider  circumstances,  and  recommend  measures  for  the  general  good.  They 
had  no  executive  power.  Their  propositions  were  considered  and  acted  upon  by 
the  several  colonies,  each  assuming  an  independent  sovereignty.     This  confed- 


'  The  Archbistiopof  Canteruiiryancl  associates  roceivcd  full  poivcr  to  cstal)li?!i  jjiTCmmpnla  and 
lawflover  the  American  6et0emt;nta;  torcgulata  I'eligious  matters;  iiiliict  iradislimenls,  ami  even 
to  revoke  diarters.  "  Jfote  3,  page  107. 

'  In  1636,  the  General  Court  at  Boston  appropriated  two  tiiousand  dollars  for  the  eBlabli^iment 
of  a  college.  In  1638,  Kev.  John  Harvard  beqaestlied  more  than  three  tliousand  dollara  to  the 
tnatitution  which  was  then  located  at  Gunliritlgp,  and  it  received  the  name  of  "Harvard  College," 
now  ono  of  the  first  peminariea  of  loaming  in  the  United  States.  In  1G4T,  a  law  was  passed, 
requiring  every  township,  whidi  contained  fifty  householders,  to  have  a  sehool-honse,  and  employ 
a  teacher ;  and  each  town  containing  one  thousand  freeholders  to  iiavo  a  gramtnar-sdiool. 

*  Note  3,  page  108. 

'  The  Dutch  of  Sew  Netheriand  [page  72],  still  chtimed  jurisdiction  upon  the  Connecticut 
River,  and  the  French  settlers  ui  Acadie,  eastward  of  New  Eogtuud,  were  beeotniug  troublesome  to 
the  Piiritans. 

"  Note  3,  page  103.  '  Rrjc  72.  '  Page  78. 
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eracy  remained  unmolested  more  than  forty  years'  [1643 — 1686],  during  which 
time  the  government  of  Enghmd  ivas  changed  three  times. 

The  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  always  the  leading  one  of  New  En- 
gland, and  assumed  to  be  a  "perfect  republic."  After  the  Union,  a  legislative 
change  took  place.  The  lepresentativcs  had  hitherto  held  their  sessions  in  the 
same  room  witli  the  governor  and  council ,  now  they  convened  in  a  separate 
apartment;  and  the  distinct  House  of  JRepretctt fat nw  or  democratic  branch 
of  the  legislature,  still  existing  m  our  Fetleral  and  State  Governments,  was 
estabhshed  in  1644.  Unlike  Virginia,"  the  colonists  of  New  England  sympa- 
thized with  the  English  republicans  in  thui  efforts  to  abolish  royilty. 
Ardently  attached  to  the  Parliament,  they  found  m  fromivell,'  when  he 
assumed  supreme  authority,  a  sinceie  friend  and  protector  of  their  liberties. 
No  longer  annoyed  by  the  frowns  and  menaces  of  royalty,  the  energies  of  the 
people  were  rapidly  developed,  and  piofitable  commerce  waa  created  between 

Ma'.saehusetts  and  the  West  Indi^.      This 

tnde  hrouglit  bullion,  or  uncoined  gold  and 

silver,  mto  the  colons  , 

authorities    e\eicised 

dependent    sovereignty 

mint,   and  coining  sihei 

withm   the  teiutory  of  the  United    States. 

Daring   the    same  ycir,    settlements    in  the 

pip'icnt  State  "f  Maine,  imitating  the  act  of 
tlioae  of  New  Hampshire,'  eluen  yeai"?  caiher  [1641],  came  under  the  juris- 
diction of  ""^ L-.-... 


and  in  1652,  the 
prerogative  of    in- 

by  establishing  a 
■  money,'   the   first 


And  now  an  important  clement  of  tiouble  and  perplexity  was  introduced. 
There  ai-rived  in  Boston,  in  July,  1656,  tivo  zealous  leligious  women,  named 
Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin,  who  were  called  Quakers.  This  was  a  sect 
recently  evolved  from  the  heaving  masses  of  English  society,"  claiming  to  he 
more  rigid  Puritans  than  all  who  had  preceded  them.  Letters  unfe,vorable  to 
the  sect  had  been  received  in  the  colony,  and  the  two  women  were  cast  into 
prison,  and  confined  for  several  weeks.'     With  eight  othera  who  arrived  during 

■  When  Jamea  the  Second  came  to  Uie  throne,  tiio  ohnrtcrB  of  all  tho  colonies  were  taken  away 
or  suspended.  When  local  governments  were  re-established  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  there  no 
loiter  esisted  a  necessity  fcr  the  Union,  and  the  confederacy  was  dissolvel 

'  Page  108.  '  iiote  3,  page  108. 

In  Oelober,  1G51,  the  general  court  or  legislature  of  Massachusetts  ordered  ailver  coma  of  the 
values  of  threepence,  aspence,  and  a  sMhng  sterling,  to  be  made.    The  nlin^maste^  was  allowed 
fifteen  pence  out  of  every  twenty  shillinga,  Ibr  hia  trouble.     He.made  a  Jar^  fortune  by  the  busi- 
T^..     ^...  ^  „„.  .,._^  ^i_  _„...  ■ " g^ pji^ifgg .^^  stamped  on  one  side,  these  c  ' 


wvery 


Prom  the  circumstance  that  the  el  ^ 

are  caUed  pine-irse  money.  "^The  dale  [1652]  waa  not  altered  for  thirty'jcara.    Mas^ 
also  the  first  to  issue  paper  money  in  the  shape  of  treasury  notes.     See  page  132 
°  Page  80. 

°  Tlie  founder  of  the  sect  was  George  Fox,  who  promulgated  his  peculiar  t^iets  about  1650. 
He  was  a  man  of  education  and  exaJted  purity  of  character,  and  soon,  learned  and  influential  men 
became  his  co-workers.  They  still  mamtain  the  highest  character  for  moraUty  and  practical  Chris- 
tianity.    See  note  1,  page  94. 

'  Their  trunks  were  aeruiihed,  and  the  relipous  books  fimnd  in  tliem  were  burned  by  the  hang- 
man, on  Boston  Common.    Suspected  of  being  witches  [note  1,  page  132].  theu-  persons  were 

.1,  IJ    .„J.., ■...!._■_ -jg£^,jJQQg_ 


examined  m  order  to  discover  certain  marka  which  would  indicate  their  i 
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tlie  year,  they  were  sent  haek  to  England.'  Othcra  came,  and  a  special  act 
against  the  Quakers  was  put  in  foree  [1657],  but  to  no  purpose.  Opposition 
increased  their  zeal,  and,  as  usual  with  enthusiasts,  preckely  because  they  were 
not  wanted,  they  came.  They  suffered  stripes,  imprisonments,  and  general 
contempt ;  and  finally,  in  1658,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Federal  Com- 
missioners,"  Massachusetts,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  banished  them,  on  pain 
of  death.  The  excuse  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  this  barbarous  law  was,  that 
the  Quakers  preached  doctrines  dangerous  to  good  government.'  Eut  the  death 
penalty  did  not  deter  the  exiles  from  returning ;  and  many  others  came  because 
they  courted  the  martyr's  reward.  Some  were  hanged,  others  were  publicly 
whipped,  and  the  prisons  were  Boon  filled  with  the  persecuted  sect.  The  sever- 
ity of  the  law  finally  caused  a  strong  expression  of  public  sentiment  against  it. 
The  Quakers  were  regarded  as  true  martyrs,  and  the  people  demanded  of  the 
magistrates  a  cessation  of  the  bloody  and  barbarous  punishments.  The  death 
penalty  was  abolished,  in  1661 ;  the  fanaticism  of  the  magistrates  and  the 
Quakers  subsided,  and  a  more  Christian  ^pirit  of  toleration  prevailed.  No 
longer  sufferers  for  opinion's  sake,  the  Quakers  turned  their  attention  to  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  nobly  seconded  the  eiforts  of  Muhew  and  Eliot  in  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel  among  the  pagans  of  the  forest.* 

On  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  1660,  the  judges  who  condemned  Charles 
the  First  to  the  block,  were  outlawed.  Two  of  them  (William  Goffe  and  Edward 
Whalley)  fled  to  America,  and  were  the  first  to  announce  at  Boston  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  the  Second.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  colonial  authorities  for 
their  arrest,  and  officers  wore  dispatched  from  England  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  colonists  effectually  concealed  them,  and  for  this  act,  and  the  general  sym- 
pathy manifested  by  New  England  for  the  republican  party,  the  ting  resolved 
to  show  them  no  favor.  They  had  been  exempt  from  commercial  restrictions 
during  Cromwell's  administration ;  now  these  were  revived,  and  the  stringent 
provisions  of  a  new  Navigation  Act'  were  rigorously  enforced.  The  people 
vainly  petitioned  for  relief;  and  finally,  commissioners  were  sent  [August, 
1644]  "to  hear  and  determine  all  complaints  that  might  exist  in  New  England, 
and  take  such  measures  as  they  might  deem  expedient  for  settling  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  country  on  a  solid  foundation.'"     This  was  an  unwise 


'  llary  Fisher  went  all  the  way  from  LoniJon  to  Adrifinople,  to  cany  a  divine  messflgo  to  the 
Sulian. .  She  was  regarded  as  iniane ;  and  as  the  Moslems  respect  such  people  as  special  favorites 
of  God,  Mdiy  Fisher  was  unharmed  in  the  Saltan's  dominions.  '  Page  121. 

'  The  Quakers  denied  all  hnniau  authority,  and  regarded  the  power  of  majpstnites  os  delegated 
tyranny.  Tliey  preached  purity  of  life,  diarity  m  its  broadest  sense,  and  denied  the  nght  of  any 
man  to  control  the  opinions  of  another.  Conscience,  or  "  tho  light  within,"  was  eon^dercd  a  suf- 
Scient  guide,  and  they  deemed  it  their  special  mission  to  denounce  "hireling  ministers"  and  "per- 
Becuting  magistrates,"  in  person.  It  was  this  offensive  boldness  which  engendered  the  violent 
hatred  toward  the  sect  m  Fnirland  and  America. 

'  John  EUot  has  been  truly  called  the  Apostle  to  tho  Indians.  He  began  iiia  labors  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  America,  and  founded  the  first  church  among  the  savages,  at  Natic,  in  1660,  at  which 
tjme  there  were  ten  towns  of  converted  Indians  in  Massachusetts.  Tliirty-flve  j^ears  later,  it  was 
estimated  that  tliere  were  not  less  tlian  three  thousand  adult  ChrisUan  Indians  in  the  Islands  of 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  alone.  '  Note  4,  page  109. 

*  These  were  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls,  Sir  Robert  Carr,  Geo^re  Cartwi^ht  and  Richard  Maver- 
ick. They  came  with  a  royal  fleet,  commanded  by  Colonel  Nicolla,  which  had  been  sent  xo  assert 
English  authority  over  the  possesaona  of  the  Dutch,  in  New  Hetherland.    See  page  144, 
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movement  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country.  The  coloniata  regarded  tho 
measure  with  indignation,  not  only  as  a  violation  of  their  charters,  but  as  an 
incipient  step  toward  estabhshing  a  system  of  domination,  destructive  to  then- 
liberties.  Massachusetts  boldly  protested  against  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
of  the  commissioners  within  her  hmits,  but  at  the  same  time  asserted  her  loyalty 
to  the  sovereign.  The  commissioners  experienced  the  opposition  of  tho  other 
New  England  colonies,  except  Rhode  Island.  Their  acta  were  generaily  disre- 
garded, and  after  producing  a  great  deal  of  irritation,  they  were  recalled  in 
1666.  The  people  of  Massachusetts,  triumphant  in  their  opposition  to  royal 
oppression,  ever  afterward  took  a  front  rank  in  the  march  toward  complete 
freedom.  The  licentious  king  and  his  ministers  were  too  much  in  love  with 
voluptuous  ease,  to  trouble  themselves  with  fer-off  colonies;and  while  Old 
England  was  suffering  from  bad  government,  and  the  puissance  of  the  throne 
was  lessening  in  the  estimation  of  the  nations,  the  colonies  flourished  in  purity, 
peace,  and  strength,  until  Metacomet.  the  son  of  the  good  Massasoit,' 
kindled  a  most  disastrous  Indian  war,  known  in  liistory  as 


KIJfG    I'KILIP'S    WAK. 

Massusoit  kept  his  treaty  with  the  Pljmoutli 
colony'  faithfully  while  ho  lived.  Metacomet,  or 
PhUipj'  resumed  the  covenants  of  friendship,  and 
kept  them  inviolate  for  a  dozen  years.  But  as 
spi-eadmg  settlements  were  reducing  his  domains  aara 
by  acre,  breaking  up  his  hunting  grounds,  diminish- 
ing bis  fisheries,  and  menacing  his  nation  with  servi- 
tude or  annihilation,  his  patriotism  was  aroused,  and 
he  willingly  listcneil  to  the  hot  young  warriors  of  his 
tribe,  who  counseled  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  English.  At  Mount  Hope'  the  seat  of  the  cliief 
sachems  of  the  Wampanoaga.  in  the  solitudes  of  the 
primeval  forests,  he  planned,  with  consummate  skill,  .n  alliance  of  all  the  New 
England  tribes,*  against  the  European  inti-uders. 

At  this  time,  there  were  four  hundred  "  praying  Indians,"  as  the  cmvort? 
to  Christianity  were  ciJled,  firmly  attached  to  the  white  people.  One  of  tlicm, 
named  John  Sassamon,  who  had  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  a  sort  of 
secretary  to  Philip,  after  becoming  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the  sachem, 

■  Page  114.  5  n ii. 

'  Masaasoit  had  t 
to  their  bravery  aa  ' 
beoama  chief  sachem  

'  Mount  Hope  is  a  conical  hili,  300  feet  in  height,  and  sifiiated  on  tlie  west  side  of  Mount  Hope 
Bay,  about  two  miles  from  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.    It  was  called  Pokaaoket  by  the  Indians. 

The  triljos  whitJi  beciune  involved  in  this  war  nanibored,  probablr,  about  twenty-flvo  thousand 
Krals.  Those  along  the  coast  of  Massaohusetla  Bay,  who  had  suffered  terribly  1^  a  pestilence  just 
before  the  Pilgrims  came  [page  11],  had  materiaLy  increased  m  numbers ;  and  other  tribes,  besides 
the  Hew  Er^land  Indians  proper  [^e  22],  became  parties  to  the  conflict. 


whom  Governor  Price  named  Alexander  and  Philip,  in  torapliviieiit 
Alexander  died  soon  nrter  the  decease  of  his  fatlier ;  and  Philip 
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revealed  them  to  the  authorities  at  Plymouth.  For  fhia  he  was  slain  by  his 
countrymeu,  and  three  Wamjianoags  ivere  convicted  of  his  murder,  on  slender 
testimony,  and  hanged.  The  ire  of  the  tribe  was  fiercely  kindled,  and  they 
thirsted  for  vengeance.  The  cautious  Philip  was  overruled  by  his  fiery  young 
men,  and  remembering, the  wrongs  and  humiliations  he  had  pei^onally  received 
from  the  Engliah,'  he  trampled  upon  solemn  treaties,  sent  his  women  and  chil- 
dren to  the  Narragansetta  for  protection,  and  kindled  the  flame  of  war.  Mes- 
sengers were  sent  to  other  tribes,  to  arouse  them  to  co-operation,  and  with  all 
the  power  of  Indian  eloquence,  Melacomei  exhorted  his  followers  to  curse  the 
white  men,  and  swear  eternal  hostility  to  the  pale  fiices.     lie  said,  in  effect ; 

' '  Away  !  an-ay  !  I  will  not  hear 

Of  augbt  but  death  or  vongoanee  non- ; 
By  tie  eternal  skies  I  swear 

My  knee  shall  cerer  learn  to  bow ! 
I  mill  tiot  hear  a  word  of  peaco, 

Nor  dasp  in  friendly  grasp  a  hand 
Linked  to  that  pale-browed  stranger  rae '. 

That  works  tho  ruin  of  our  land. 

And  till  your  last  whito  foe  shall  kneel 

And  in  his  coward  pangs  expire, 
Sleep — but  to  dream  of  brand  and  steel : 

Wake — l)v;t  to  deal  in  bloo-l  and  firel" 

Although  fierce  and  determined  when  onco  aroused,  no  doubt  Philip  com- 
menced hostilities  conti-ary  to  the  teaching  of  his  better  judgment,  for  he  was 
sagacious  enough  to  foresee  failure.  "  Frenzy  prompted  tlieir  rising.  It  was 
but  the  storm  in  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  were  to  vanish  away. 
They  rose  without  hope,  and  therefore  they  fought  without  mercy.  To  them, 
as  a  nation,  there  was  no  to-morrow." 

The  bold  Philip  struck  the  first  blow  at  Swanzey,  thirty-five  miles  south- 
west from  Plymouth.  The  people  were  just  returning  from  their  houses  of 
worship,  for  it  was  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation  [July  4,  1675],  in  antici- 
pation of  hostilities.  Many  were  slain  and  captured,  and  others  fled  to  tho 
surrounding  settlements,  and  aroused  the  people.  The  men  of  Plymouth, 
joined  by  those  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  pressed  toward  Mount  Hope.  Philip 
was  besieged  in  a  swamp  for  many  days,  but  escaped  with  most  of  his  warriors, 
and  became  a  fugitive  with  the  Nipmucs,''  an  interior  tribe  of  Massachusetts. 
These  espoused  his  cause,  and  with  full  fifteen  hundred  warriors,  he  hastened 
toward  the  white  settlements  in  the  far-off  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  In  the 
mean  while  the  little  army  of  white  people  penetrated  the  country  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts,'  and  extorted  a  treaty  of  friendship  from  Canonchet,*  chief  sachem  of 

'  In  1071,  Philip  and  his  tribe  being  suspeeted  of  secretly  plotting  the  dei^tniction  of  the  En- 
glish, were  deprived  of  their  fire-arms.    He  never  forgot  the  injury,  and  long  meditated  revenge. 

"  Page  22.  ,  '  Page  22. 

*  Son  of  Miantonomoh,  whose  residence  was  upon  a  hill  a  little  north  of  the  city  of  Newport, 
E.  I.    That  hill  atill  beara  the  name  of  Miantonomoh,  abbrevialed  to  "Tonomy  Hill."    Page  91. 
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tiiat  powerful  tribe.  Hearing  of  this,  Philip  was  dismayed  for  a  moment.  But 
there  was  no  hope  for  him,  except  in  energetic  action,  and  he  and  his  followers 
aroused  other  tribes,  to  a  war  of  extermination,  by  the  secret  and  efficient 
methods  of  treachery,  ambush,  and  surprise.  Men  in  the  fields,  ^milies  in 
their  beds  at  midnight,  and  congregations  m  hous^  of  worship,  were  attacked 
and  massacred.  The  Indians  hung  like  the  scythe  of  death  upon  the  borders 
of  the  English  settlements,  and  for  several  months  a  gloomy  apprehension  of  the 
extermination  of  the  whole  European  population  in  New  England,  prevailed.' 

Dreadful  were  the  scenes  in  the  path  of  the  Wampanoag  chief.  From 
Springfield  northivard  to  the  present  Vermont  line,  the  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut was  a  theater  of  confusion,  desolation,  and  death,  wherever  white  settle- 
ments existed.  Almost  tlie  whole  of  a  party  of  twenty  Englishmen'  sent  to 
treat  with  the  Nipmucs,  were  treacherously  slain  by  the  savages  in  ambush 
[Aug.  12, 1675],  near  Quaboag,  now  Brookfield.  That  place  was  set  on  fire, 
when  a  shower  of  rain  put  out  the  flames,  and  the  Indians  were  driven  away  by 
a  relief  party  of  white  people.'  The  village  was  partially  saved,  but  imme- 
diately abandoned.  Soon  afterward  a  hot  battle  was  fought  near  Deerfield' 
[Sept  5],  and  a  week  later  [Sept.  12]  that  settlement  also  was  laid  in  ashes. 
On  the  same  day  (it  was  the  Sabbath),  Hadley,  further  doivn  the  rivei',  was 
attacked  while  the  people  were  worshiping  In  the  midst  of  the  alarm  and  con- 
fusion, a  tall  and  venerable-looking  man,  with  white,  flowing  hair  and  beard, 
suddenly  appeared,  and  brandishing  a  glittering  sword,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  tlie  affrighted  people,  and  led  them  to  a  charge  which  dispersed  and 
defeated  the  foe.  He  as  suddenly  disappeared,  and  the  inhabitants  believed 
that  an  angel  from  heaven  had  been  sent  to  their  rescue.  It  was  Goffe,  the 
fugitive  English  judge, ^  who  was  then  concealed  in  that  settlement. 

The  scourge,  stayed  for  a  moment  at  Hadley,  swept  mercilessly  over  other 
settlements.  On  the  23d  of  September,  the  paths  of  Northfield  were  wet  with 
the  blood  of  many  valiant  young  men  under  Captain  Beers ;  and  on  the  28th, 
"  a  company  of  young  men,  the  very  flower  of  Essex,"  under  Captain  Lathrop, 
were  butchered  by  almost  a  thousand  Indians  on  the  banks  of  a  little  stream 
near  Deerfield,  which  still  bears  the  naroe  of  Bloody  Brook.  Others,  who 
came  to  their  rescue,  were  engaged  many  hours  in  combat  with  the  Indians 
until  crowned  with  victory.  Yet  the  Indians  stil!  prevailed.  Philip,  en- 
couraged by  success,  now  resolved  to  attack  Hatfield,  the  chief  settlement  of  the 


'  The  white  populatjon  in  Kew  Enjjlaiid,  at  this  time,  lias  hesii  estimated  at  ftftv-firo  thousand. 
Haverliill,  on  the  Merrimac,  waa  tlie  frontier  town  in  the  direcUon  of  Moiue;  and  NorthGeld,  nnihe 
borders  of  Vermont,  waa  the  higheat  settlement  in  the  Connecticut  valley.  Westfleld,  one  hundred 
miles  west  of  Boston,  was  the  most  remote  settlement  in  that  direction. 

°  Captains  Wheeler  and  Hutchinson  were  sent  from  Boston  to  endeavor  to  reclaim  the  Nipmacs. 
Apprised  of  their  coming,  the  Indians  lay  in  ambtish,  and  fired  upon  them  lix>m  tlie  deep  thickets 
of  a  Bwamp. 

'  Under  Major  'WiHaid.  The  Indians  set  fire  to  every  hoiise  escept  a  strong  one  into  which 
'  the  people  had  secured  themselves,  and  were  besieged  tliere  two  days.  Tlie  Indians  set  fire  to  this 
lost  reliige,  when  rain  extinguished  the  flames. 

'  Between  180  while  people  and  100  Indians.    [See,  also,  page  135.]  '  Page  123. 
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white  people  above  Springfield.  The  SpringfieM  Indians  joined  him,'  and  with 
almost  a  thousand  warriors,  he  fell  upon  tlie  settlement,  on  the  29th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1675.  The  English  were  prepared  for  his  reception,  and  he  ivaa  repulsed 
with  such  l(es,  that,  gathering  his  broken  forces  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Connecticut,'  he  marched  toward  Rhode  Island.  The  Narragansetts,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  recent  treaty,^  received  him,  became  his  allies,  and  went  out  upon 
the  war  patli  late  in  autumn.  A  terrible,  retributive  blow  soon  fell  upon  the 
savages,  when  fifteen  hundred  men  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  and  Connecti- 
cut, marched  to  punish  Canonchet  and  his  tribe,  for  their  perfidy.  The  snows 
of  early  winter  had  Mien,  and  at  least  three  thousand  Indians  had  collected  in 
their  chief  fort  in  an  immense  swamp,'  where  they  were  supplied  with  provi- 
sions for  the  winter.  It  was  a  stormy  day  in  December  [Dec.  29],  when  the 
English  stood  before  tlie  feeble  palissades  of  the  savagca  These  offered  but 
little  opposition  to  the  besiegers ;  and  within  a  few  hours,  five  hundred  wig- 
wams, with  the  winter  provisions,  were  in  flames.  Hundreds  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  perished  in  the  fire.  A  thousand  warriors  were  slain  or  wounded, 
and  several  hundreds  were  made  prisoners.  The  English  lost  eighty  killed, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded.  Canonchet  was  made  prisoner,  and  slain ; 
but  Philip  escaped,  and  with  the  remnant  of  the  Narragansetts,  he  took  refuge 
again  with  the  Nipmucs. 

The  fugitive  Wampanoag  was  busy  during  the  winter.  He  vainly  solicited 
the  Mohawks*  to  join  him,  but  he  was  seconded  by  the  tribes  e-istwii-d  of  Mas- 
sachusetts," who  also  had  wrongs  to  redrtss  Tht  woik  of  desolation  bogin 
early  in  the  spring  of  1676,  and  withui  a  few  weel  a  the  w^r  e\tended  o\Lr  a 
space  of  almost  three  hundred  miles.  Weymouth,  Gioton  Medficld  L-uicas 
ter,  and  Marlborough,  in  Massachusetts,  were  laid  m  aahes,  l\aiwicl  and 
Providence,  in  Rliode  Island,  were  burned ,  and  every wlieie  the  isolated  dwell- 
ings of  settlers  were  laid  waste.  But  internal  feuds  weakened  the  powci  of  the 
savages ;  and  both  the  Nipmucs'  and  the  Nairagansetta'  charged  then  mifefoi- 
tunes  to  the  ambition  of  Philip.  The  cords  of  alliance  were  se\ered  &ome 
surrendered  to  avoid  starvation ;  other  tribes  wandered  off  and  joined  tlio^u  in 
Canada;'  while  Captain  Benjamin  Church  '"  the  most  fimous  of  the  paitisan 


'  They  liad  been  friendly  until  now.  Tliey  plotted  the  ei— .  - 
destruction  of  the  Springfield  settlement;  but  the  people  defended 
themselves  bravely  within  their  palisaded  houses.  Miny  o!  the 
strong  houses  of  frontier  Bettlements  were  Uiua  Ibrtified  Trunks  | 
of  trees,  e^ht  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  were  cut  munifirmlenf.tiL'! 
and  stuck  in  the  ground  close  together.  The  upper  tads  were 
sharpened,  and  the  whole  were  lastened  togetlier  wiUi  green  ivith  s 
or  other  contrivances. 

"  P^  82.  '  Page  125.  palismiew  uuLi.nixiiS. 

'  This  swamp  is  a  smaU  distance  south-west  of  the  village  of  Kingston,  in  Wnshinslrin  County, 
Rhode  Island.  The  fort  was  on  an  ishind  which  contains  about  five  norea  of  tillable  hmd,  in  the 
north-weat  part  of  the  swamp.  The  StoningtJW  and  Providence  railway  passes  alon^  tiie  northern 
verae  of  the  swamp.  '  Pago  23. 

"  Page  22.    The  tribes  of  Maine  were  then  about  four  thousand  strong. 

'  Page  23.  =  Page  22.  '  Page  22. 

"  Benjamin  Church  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1639.  He  continued  liostilities 
against  the  eastern  Indians  until  1704.  He  fell  from  Ms  horse,  and  died  soon  afterward,  at  Little 
Complan,  Jan.  17,  1718,  ^ed  77  years. 
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ofBcers  of  the  English  colonies,  went  out  to  hunt  and  to  destroy  the  fugitives. 
During  the  year,  between  two  and  three  thousand  Indians  were  slain  or  had 
submitted.  Philip  was  chased  from  one  hiding-pkce  to  another,  but  for  a  long 
time  he  would  not  yield.  He  once  cleft  the  head  of  a  warrior  who  proposed 
submission.  But  at  length,  the  "  last  of  the  AVampanoags"  bowed  to  the  press- 
ure of  circumstances.  He  returned  to  the  land  of  his  fathers'  [August,  1676], 
and  soon  his  wife  and  son  were  made  prisoners.  This  calamity  crushed  him. 
and  he  said,  "  Now  my  heart  breaks ;  I  am  ready  to  die.''     A  few  days  after- 


4lu^ 


ward,  a  faithless  Indian  sliot  him,  and  Captain  Chureli  cut  off  the  dead  s.ichem'.. 
head."  His  body  was  quartered ;  and  his  little  son  was  sold  to  be  a  bond-slave 
in  Bermuda.'  So  perished  the  last  of  the  princes  of  the  Wampanoags,  and 
thus  ended,  in  the  total  destruction  of  t':;c  power  of  th-j  New  England  Indians. 
the  famous  King  Philip's  War.' 

The  terrible  menaces  of  the  Indian  war,  and  the  hourly  alarm  which  it 
jned,  did  not  make  the  English  settlers  unmindful  of  their  political  posi- 


'  Note  4,  pi^  124. 

=  Tlio  rude  swoid,  mado  t>y  a  blacksmith  of  tlie  colony,  wllli  wliicli  Captain  Church  cut  ofl' 
Pliillp's  head,  la  in  the  posaesaon  of  the  Masaaciiusetls  Historical  Sooietj-. 

»  Tlie  disposal  of  the  boy  was  a  subject  of  serious  doliberatioii.  Sotno  of  tlie  elders  proposed 
potting  him  t«  death ;  othera,  profesang  more  laerci],  sujigested  selling  him  as  a  slave.  The  most 
projUable  measure  appeared  the  most  mercifid,  and  the  cliild  was  sold  into  bondage.  Tlie  head  of 
Philip  was  carried  in  triumph  to  Plymouli,  and  placed  upon  a  pole 

'  Tlie  result  of  this  war  was  Taatly  beneficial  to  the  colonists,  for  the  fear  of  savagea,  which 
prevented  a  rapid  spread  of  settlements,  was  remctvcd.  From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  real, 
unimp^ed  growth  of  New  ISngland. 
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tion,  nor  hopeless  respecting  tlie  future.  While  the  Massaehuaetts  colony  was 
yet  weak  in  resources,  from  the  effects  of  the  ivar,'  and  the  people  were  yet 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  eastern  tribes,'^  it  made  territorial  accessions  by 
purchase,  and  at  the  same  time  boldly  asserted  its  chartered  rights.  For  many 
years  there  had  been  a  controversy  between  the  heirs  of  Sir  F.  Gorges'  and 
John  Mason,  and  the  Massachusetts  colony,  concerning  a  portion  of  the  present 
territory  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  which,  by  acts  of  the  inhabitants,  had 
been  placed  [1641  and  1652]  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authorities  at  Bos- 
ton.*  The  judicial  decision  [1677]  was  in  favor  of  the  heirs,  and  Massachu- 
setts immediately  purcljased  [May  1,  1677]  their  interest  for  six  thousand  dol- 
lars.' New  Hampshire  was  detached  three  years  afterward  [1680],  and  made 
a  royal  province— the  first  in  New  England ;  but  Maine,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Massachusetts  in  1692,  continued  a  part  of  that  commonwealth  until 
1820. 

Now  rapidly  budded  that  governmental  tyranny  whith  fin  illy  drove  all  the 
American  colonies  into  open  lebelhon  The  profligate  king  cimtinued  to  draw 
the  lines  of  absolute  rule  closei  and  clo'ier  m  England,  and  he  both  feared  and 
hated  the  growing  republics  m  Ameiica  especially  those  m  the  East.  They 
were  ostensibly  loyal  portions  of  his  realm,  but  were  leally  nidependent  sover- 
eignties, continually  reacting  upon  the  mother  countiy  to  the  damage  of  the 
"  divine  i-ight"'  of  kings  Charks  had  long  cheiished  a  desiie  to  take  their 
governments  into  his  own  hands  ind  he  employed  the  occi'Jion  of  the  rejection 
of  Edward  Eaiidolph  (a  custom-house  officei,  i>ho  had  been  sent  to  Boston 
[1679]  to  collect  the  revenues,  ind  otheiwi&e  to  exeicit*  anthoiity*),  to  declare 
the  Massachusetts  charter  void.  He  issued  a  quo  icnrranto  in  1683,'  and  pro- 
cured a  decision  in  his  favor  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1684,  but  he  died  on  the  26th  of  February  following,  before  his  object 
was  effected. 

Charles's  successor,  James  the  Second.'  continued  the  oppressive  measures 
of  his  brother  toward  the  New  England  colonies.  The  people  petitioned  and 
remonstrated,  and  were  treated  with  contempt.  Their  hardships  in  conquering 
a  wilderness,  and  their  devotion  to  .the  English  constitution,  had  no  weight 
with  the  royal  bigot.'  He  also  declared  the  chartec  of  Massachusetts  forfeited, 
and  appointed  Joseph  Dudley  president  of  the  country  from  Rhode  Island  to 
Nova  Scotia.     Sir  Edmund  Andros  arrived  at  Boston  soon  afterward  [Dec. 

'  During  the  war,  New  England  lost  six  hundred  men ;  a  doien  towns  were  destroyed ;  sit 
hundred  dwellings  were  burned;  every  twentieth  lamily  was  houseless;  and  every  twentieth  man, 
who  had  served  as  a  soldier,  had  perished.  Tho  cost  of  the  war  equaled  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars — a  very  large  sum  at  that  time. 

'  Page  23.  '  P^o  79.  *  Page  80,  and  note  2,  page  80. 

'  The  portion  of  Maine  then  purchased,  was  the  tract  hetwcen  tho  Piacataaua  and  the  Kenna- 
bec  That  between  the  Kennebec  and  the  Penobscot  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  tern- 
tory  between  the  Penobscot  and  the  St  Croix,  was  held  by  the  Preneh,  pursuant  to  a  treaty. 

"  Bandolph  appears  to  have  been  a  greedy  adventurer,  and  was,  consequentiy,  a  taithfiil  servant 
of  his  royal  master  in  oppressing  the  colonists.  He  exaggerated  the  number  and  resources  of  the 
people  of  New  England,  and  thus  excited  the  kmg's  fears  and  cupidity.  Previous  to  Randolph's 
appomtraent,  the  colonies  had  dispatched  aj^ents  to  England,  to  settle  impendmg  difficulties  ami- 
cably.    They  feilod,  and  Bandolph  came  in  the  same  vesael  in  which  they  returned. 

'  Note  3,  page  107.  '  page  113.  '  Note  7,  page  113. 
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80, 1686],  clothed  with  authority  to  govern  all  New  England.  He  came  with 
a  smiling  face,  and  deceitful  lips.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  tyrant  by  nature, 
and  came  t«  execute  a  despot's  will.  He  soon  made  bare  the  rod  of  oppression, 
and  began  to  rule  with  a  tyrant's  rigor.'  The  people  were  about  to  practice 
the  doctrine  that  "  resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God,"''  when  intelli- 
gence reached  Boston  [April  14,  1689],  that  James  was  driven  from  the 
throne  [1688]  and  was  succeeded  by  William  and  Mary,  of  Orange.'  The 
inhabitants  of  Boston  seized  and  imprisoned  Andros  and  fifty  of  his  political 
associates  [April  28,  1689],  sent  them  to  England  under  a  just  charge  of  mal- 
administration of  public  affaire,  and  re-established  theiB  constitutional  govern- 
ment.    Again  republicanism  was  triumphant  in  Massachusetts. 

The  effects  of  the  revolution  in  England  were  also  sorrowfiil  to  the  Amer- 
ican colonies.  That  revolution  became  a  cause  of  war  between  England  and 
France.  James  (who  was  a  Roman  Catholic)  fled  to  the  court  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  king  of  France,  and  that  monarch  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fugi- 
tive. Hostilities  between  the  two  nations  commenced  the  same  year,  and  the 
quarrel  extended  to  their  respective  colonies  in  America.  The  conflict  then 
commenced,  and  which  ivas  continued  more  than  seven  years,  is  known  in  his- 
tory as 


The  colonists  suffered  terribly  in  that  contest.  The  French  Jesuits,*  who 
had  acquired  great  influence  over  the  eastern  tribes,'  easily  excited  them  to 
renew  their  fierce  warfiire  with  the  English.  They  also  made  the  savages  their 
allies ;  and  all  along  tlie  frontier  settlements,  the  pathway  of  murder  and  des- 
olation was  seen.  Dover,  a  frontier  town,  was  first  attacked  hy  a  party  of 
French  and  Indians,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1689,  when  tlie  venerable  Major 
Waldron'  and  twenty  others  of  the  little  garrison  were  killed.  Twenty-nine 
of  the  inhabitants  were  made  captive,  and  sold  as  servants  to  the  French  in 
Canada.  In  August  following,  an  Indian  war  party,  instigated  by  Thury,  a 
Jesuit,  fell  [August  12]  upon  an  English  stockade'  at  Pemaquid  (built  by 
Andros),  and  captured  the  garrison.     A  few  months  later,  Frontenac  sent  a 

•  '  Among  other  arbitrary  acts,  Andros  laid  restraints  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  mar- 
riagB  contracts;  and,  to  liae  a  modern  term,  he  "lei'ied  black  mall;"  that  is,  extjirteii  money,  by 
menaces,  whenever  opportunity  offered.  Ho  advanced  tlio  fees  of  all  officers  of  (he  government  tfl 
an  exorbitant  degree ;  and  finally  thrwlened  to  aaka  ttie  Chureh  of  England  the  established  relig- 
ion in  all  America. 

'  This  was  Cromwell's  motto ;  and  Thomas  Jefferson  had  it  engraved  upon  his  private  seal. 

'  Note  1,  page  113. 

*  This  was  a  Roman  Catholic  religious  order,  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spaniard,  in  1539, 
They  have  ever  been  remarkable  for  their  great  devotion  to  their  cause,  their  self-denial,  and  mas- 
terly sagacity  in  (he  acquirement  and  maintenance  of  power.  Tlieir  mis^onaries  preadied  Chris- 
tianitj-  in  eveiy  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  They  came  with  the  first  French  adventurers  to  Amer- 
ica, ^lA  under  their  influence,  whole  ttibes  of  Indians  eastward  of  Massachusetts  and  in  Caifada  were 
made  nominal  Christians.  Tliis  was  one  of  the  ties  which  made  the  savages  such  faithful  allies  to 
the  French  in  tl^e  contests  between  them  and  the  Fnglish,  previous  to  1763.  '  Page  22. 

'  Waldron  was  eighty  years  of  age.  Ho  had  played  false  with  the  New  Hampshire  Indians 
during  King,  Philip's  war,  and  they  now  sought  revenge.    They  tortured  him  to  deatti. 

'  Note  3.  page  183, 
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party  of  three  hundred  French  and  IndJans  from  Montreal,  to  penetrate  the 
country  toward  Albany.  On  a  gloomy  night  in  winter,  when  the  snow  was 
twenty  inches  in  depth,  they  fell  upon  Schenectada  [Feb.  18,  1690J,  a  frontier 
town  on  the  Mohawk,  massacred  many  of  the  people,  and  burnt  the  village. 
Early  in  the  spring,  Salmon  Falls  [March  28],  Casco  [May  27],  and  other 
eastern  villages,  were  attacked  by  another  party  of  the  same  mongrel  foe,  the 
natural  ferocity  of  the  Indians  being  quickened  by  the  teachings  of  the  Jesuits 
concerning  the  proper  fate  of  heretics.' 

All  the  colonies  were  aroused,  by  these  atrocities,  to  a  sense  of  their  danger 
in  having  such  foes  intent  upon  their  destruction ;  and  the  New  England  people 
resolved  on  speedy  retaliation.  In  May,  Massachusetts  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion, under  Sir  William  Phipps,  a  native  of  Pemaquid,  consisting  of  eight  or 
nine  vessels,  with  about  eight  hundred  men.  Phipps  seized  Port  Royal,^  in 
Acadie,  and  obtained  suiSeient  plunder  from  the  inhabitants  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition.  In  June,  Port  Royal  was  again  plundered  by  English  pri- 
vateers from  the  West  Indies.  Encouraged  by  these  successes,  the  colonies  of 
New  England  and  New  York  coalesced  in  efforts  to  conquer  Canada.'  It  was 
ai-ranged  to  send  a  land  expedition  from  New  York,  by  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  against  Montreal,'  and  a  naval  expedition  against  Quebec.^  The  com- 
mand of  the  former  was  intrusted  to  the  son  of  Governor  Winthrop  of  Connect- 
icut,' and  the  expenses  were  borne  jointly  by  that  colony  and  New  York.'  Sir 
William  Phipps  commanded  the  lattor,  which  Massachusetts  alone  fitted  out. 
It  consisted  of  thirty-four  vessels,  with  two  thousand  men.  Both  were  unsuc- 
cessful. Some  of  Winthrop's  troops,  with  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,'  tmder 
Colonel  Schuyler,  pushed  toward  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  were  repulsed  [Aug., 
1690]  by  Frontenac,  the  governor  of  Canada.  The  remainder  did  not  go  be- 
yond Wood  Creek  (now  Whitehall),  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  all 
returned  to  Albany.'  Phipps  reached  Quebec  about  the  middle  of  October, 
and  landed  the  troops ;  but  the  city  was  too  strongly  fortified'"  to  promise  a 
successful  siege,  and  he  returned  to  Boston  before  the  winter  set  in."     Massa- 


'  In  tliese  massacres,  instigated  by  the  Jesuits,  we  may  End  a  reason  for  tlio  sociiiin)i;  iritolor- 
anee  of  the  Protestant  majority  in  Maryland  [page  162],  tlie  disabilities  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
Vii^inia,  Now  York,  and  New  Bnyand,  and  their  exclusion  (roia  the  privilefcea  of  fVoeraen  in  tol- 
erant Rhode  Island.  The  most  potent  operations  of  tlie  Jesuits  were  in  secret,  and  the  colonists 
were  compelled  to  regard  every  Roman  Catholic  as  the  natural  enemy  of  Protestants,  and  as  labor- 
ing to  destroy  every  measure  tending  to  human  freedom. 

'  Page  58.  ■  P^e  204.  '  Pago  -IS. 

'  Page  48.  '  Page  Si!. 

'  Milboriie,  son-in-law  of  Jacob  Leisler,  the  democralac  Eovcr 
dertoofc  to  provide  subsistence  for  the  army,  which  ms.rche '  " 

*  Pf^  23. 

•  Leisler  was  so  much  incensed  at  this  failure,  tliat  he  caused  the  arrest  of  Winthrop,  at  Albany, 
There  had  ever  been  a  jealous  livalrj  between  llie  people  of  New  York  and  Connecticut;  nnd  iln.' 
feud  which  coutiQually  prevailed  among  the  mixed  troops,  was  the  chief  cause  of  tho  miscarri^o  (.r 
the  enterprise. 

"*  Phipps,  having  no  chart  to  guide  him,  was  nine  weeks  cautiously  making  his  way  around 
Acadie  and  up  the  St  Lawrence.  In  the  mean  while,  a  swift  Indian  ranner,  from  Pemaquiii,  sped 
across  the  country,  and  informed  the  French,  at  Quebec,  of  the  approach  of  Phipps,  in  time  Ibf 
tiiem  to  well  prepare  for  defense. 

"  This  repulae  was  considered  so  unportant  by  tho  French,  that  king  Louis  had  a  & 

atlva  medal  struck,  with  the  legend — "  Francb  Viciokmus  is  tub  New  World." 
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chuaetts  was  obliged  to  lasuo  bills  of  credit,  or  paper  money,  to  defi-a.y  the 
espensea  of  this  expedition." 

Sir  William  Pbippswaa  sent  to  England  soon  after  bis  return,  to  solicit  aid 
in  further  warfare  upon  the  French  and  Indians,  and  also  to  assist  in  efforts  to 
procure  a  restoration  of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  taien  away  by  King 
James.'  Material  assistance  in  prosecuting  the  war  was  refused ;  and  King 
"William  instead  of  restoring  the  old  charter,  grarrted  a  new  one,  and  united 
under  it  the  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia,"  by 
the  old  name  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  and  made  it  a  royal  province. 
Phipps  was  appointed  governor  by  the  king,  and  returned  to  Boston  with  the 
charter,  in  May,  1692.  But  the  new  constitution  was  offensive  to  the  people, 
for  they  were  allowed  scarcely  any  other  political  privileges  than  tliey  already 
possessed,  except  the  right  to  choose  representatives.  The  king  reserved  the 
right  to  appoint  the  governor,  his  deputy,  and  the  secretary  of  the  colony,  and 
of  repealing  the  laws  within  three  years  after  their  passage.  This  abridgment 
of  their  liberties  produced  general  dissatisfaction,  and  alienated  the  affections  of 
the  people  from  ^e  mother  country.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of  fatal  steps  taken 
by  the  English  government,  which  tended  toward  tlie  final  dismemberment  of 
the  empire  in  1776.'  Yet  one  good  resulted  from  the  change.  The  theocratic 
or  relitnoi:^  element  in  the  government,  which  fostered  bigotry  and  intolerance, 
lost  its  power,  for  toleration  was  guarantied  to  all  Christian  sects,  except  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  the  right  of  suffrage  was  extended  to  others  than  members  of 
Congregational  churches.' 

A  very  strange  episode  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts  now  occurred.  A 
belief  in  witchcn^"  destroyed  the  peace  of  society  in  many  communities,  and 
shrouded  the  whole  colony  in  a  cloud  of  gloom.  This  belief  had  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  old  England,  and  of  their  brethren  in  America. 
Excitement  upon  the  subject  suddenly  broke  out  at  Danvers  (then  a  part  of 
Salem),  in  March,  1692,  and  spread  like  an  epidemic.  A  niece  and  daughter 
of  the  parish  minister  exhibited  strange  conduct;  and  under  the  influence  of 
their  own  superstitious  belief,  they  accused  an  old  Indian  servant-woman  in  the 
family  of  bewitching  them.  Fasting  and  prayer,  to  break  the  "  spell,''  were 
of  no  avail,  for  the  malady  increased.     The  alarm,  of  the  family  spread  to  the 

'  Noki  4,  page  122.     The  total  amount  of  the  issue  w.is  S133,333.  '  Paso  129. 

'  New  Scotland,  the  name  given  to  the  country  which  tlie  Preach  calletl  Acadie.  See  note  2, 
page  SO.  '  Page  251.  '  Note  6,  page  118. 

°  A  belief  in  witchcralt,  or  the  exereise  of  Eupematural  power,  by  men  and  women,  liaa  been 
prevalent  for  ages.  Punisiiment  of  persona  accuaed  of  it,  was  first  sanctioned  by  the  Church  of  Home 
alitUemoretlian  three  hundred  years  ago.  Certain  teats  were  instituted,  and  thouBandaof  innocent 
persons  were  burned  alive,  drowned,  orhanged,  in  Europe.  Within  three  montha,  in  1516,  five  hon- 
dred  persons  were  burned  in  Geneva,  in  Switzerland.  In  the  diocese  of  Como,  one  thousand  were 
burned  in  one  year.  In  1520,  an  incredible  number,  from  among  all  classes,  suffered  death  in 
France.  And  within  fitly  or  axty  yeara,  during  the  siiteentli  century,  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  peraons  perished  in  the  flames  in  Germany  alone.  Henry  the  E%hth  of  En^and  made 
tlie  practice  of  witchcraft  a  capital  offense;  and  a  hundred  years  later,  "  witeh-del«ctors"  traversed 
the  country,  and  brought  many  to  the  stake.  Enlightened  men  embraced  the  belief;  and  even  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  the  moat  diatii^ished  of  England'a  judges,  repeatedly  tried  and  condemned  persona 
accused  of  witchcraft.  The  Er^lish  laws  against  mitchcr^  were  adopted  in  New  England ;  and  as 
early  as  161S,  four  peraona  had  aufi^red  death  for  the  alleged  oS^nae,  in  the  vicinity  ofEost«n. 
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community  ;  and  soon  a  belief  prevailed  throughout  the  colony,  that  evil  spirits, 
haying  ministering  servants  among  men,  overshadowed  the  land.  Old  and  ill- 
favored  women  were  first  accused  of  practising  the  art  of  witchcraft ;  but  at 
length  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition  afforded  protection  from  the  accuser's 
tongue.  Even  the  lady  of  Governor  Phippa  did  not  escape  suspicion.  Magis- 
trates were  condemned,  many  pious  persona  were  imprisoned,  and  Mr,  Bur- 
roughs, a  worthy  minister,  was  executed.  Men  of  strong  minds  and  scholarly 
attainments  were  thoroughly  deluded.  Among  these  was  the  eminent  Cotton 
Mather,  whose  father  before  him  had  yielded  to  the  superstition,  and  published 


Qoircm  lTla/4v^y^. 


an  account  of  all  the  supposed  cases  of  witchcraft  in  New  England.  Cotton 
Mather,  on  account  of  his  position  as  a  leading  divine,  and  his  talents,  prob- 
ably did  more  than  any  other  man  to  promote  the  spread  of  that  fearful  delusion, 
which  prevailed  for  more  than  six  months.  During  that  time,  twenty  persons 
suffered  death,  fifty-five  were  tortured  or  frightened  into  a  confession  of  witch- 
craft, and  when  a  special  court,  or  legislature,  was  convened  in  October,  1692, 
one  hundred  and  -fifty  accused  persons  were  in  prison.  A  reaction,  almost  as 
sudden  as  the  beginning  of  the  excitement,  now  took  place  in  the  public  mind. 
The  prison  doors  were  opened  to  the  accused,  and  soon  many  of  the  accusers 
shrunk  abashed  from  the  public  gaje.'  Standing  in  the  light  of  the  present 
century,  we  look  back  to  "  Salem  witchcraft,"  as  it  is  called,  with  amazement. 

'  Tlie  belief  in  witclicrnfl  did  not  cease  with  tlie  strange  excitement;  and  Tcrtton  Mather  and 
other  popular  men,  wrote  in  its  defease.  Oalet;  a  citizen  of  Boston,  exposed  Mather's  credulity, 
wWeh  greatly  irritated  the  minister.  He  first  ccjled  h^s  opponent  "a  weaver  turned  mmist«r;" 
s  blows  fell  thick  and  fast,  in  a  senee  of  letters,  Mather  called  him  "a  coal  from 
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"  King  "William's  war"  '  continued  until  1697,  when  a  treaty  of  peace, 
made  at  Ryswick,  in  the  west  of  Holland,  on  the  20th  of  September  of  that 
year,  terminated  hostilities.'  Up  to  that  time,  and  later,  the  New  England 
people  suffered  greatly  from  their  mongrel  foe.  Bemote  settlements  in  the 
direction  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  continued  to  be  harassed.  Almost  a  hun- 
dred persons  were  killed  or  made  captive  [July  28,  1694J  at  Oyster  River 
(now  Durham),  te]i  miles  from  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire.  Two  years 
later  [July  25,  1696],  Baron  St.  Castine,  and  a  large  force  of  French  and 
Indians,  oiptured  the  garrison  at  Pemaquid,  and  exchanged  the  prisoners  for 
French  soldiers  in  the  hands  of  the  English."  In  March,  1697,  Haverhill, 
thirty  miles  from  Boston,  was  attacked,  and  forty  persofis  were  killed  or  carried 
into  captivity ;'  and  during  the  following  summer,  more  remote  settlers  were 
great  sufferers.  A  respite  now  came.  The  treaty  at  Ryswick  produced  a  lull 
in  the  storm  of  cruel  warfare,  which  had  so  long  liung  upon  the  English  fron- 
tiers, continually  menacing  the  colonists  with  wide-spread  destruction.'  It  was 
very  brief,  however,  for  pretexts  for  another  war  were  not  long  wanting. 
James  the  Second  died  in  September,  1701,  and  Louia  tho  Fourteenth,  who 
had  sheltered  the  exile,'  acknowledged  bis  son,  Charles  Edward  (commonly 
known  as  the  Pretender),  to  be  the  Uwful  heir  to  the  English  throne.  This 
offended  the  English,  because  the  crown  had  been  settled  upon  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  James,  whow»3  a  Protestant.  Louis  had  alsooffended  the  English, 
by  placing  his  grandson,  Philip  of  Anjou,  upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  thus 

hell,"  and  proseouted  liim  for  sknder.  The  eieauloua  clGi^yman  was  glad  to  witharaw  the  suit 
C»»tton  Mather  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  Febroan-,  lC3:i,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  College.  Ho 
waa  vej7  expert  in  tlio  acquirement  of  knowleiigc,  and  at  tLe  ago  of  nineteen  years,  he  received 
the  d^ee  of  Master  of  Aria,  lie  became  a  gospel  minister  at  twenty-two,  nnd  holding  a  ready 
pen,  he  wrote  mueli.  Few  of  liia  writii^s  have  survived  him.  With  all  his  learning,  he  -kslH  but  a 
diild  in  tliat  wiiidi  constitutes  true  manhood,  and  ho  is  now  regarded  more  aa  a  pedant 
than  aa  a  scholar.  Ho  died  in  February,  1723.  For  the  benefit  of  young  men,  we  will 
here  introduce  an  anecdote  cainnected  with  him.  It  was  thus  related  by  Dr.  Franklin,  to  Samuel,  a 
son  of  Cotton  Matlicr;  "The  last  time  1  saw  your  Eitlicr  \vas  in  tho  lK«!nning  of  1724,  when  I 
viated  him  after  my  first  trip  to  Pennsylvania.  He  received  me  in  his  library;  and  on  my  taking 
leave,  showed  me  a  sliortcr  way  out  of  tho  house  through  a  narrow  passage,  which  was  crossed  by 
a  beam  overhead.  We  were  still  talking  aa  I  withdreiv,  he  ocoompnying  me  behind,  and  I  turn- 
ing partly  toward  him,  when  ho  said  hastUy,  'Stoopl  stoopl'  I  did  not  understand  until  I  felt  my 
head  hit  against  the  beam.  He  waa  a  man  that  never  misaed  an  occaaon  of  givuig  instraction, 
and  upon  this  ho  sail!  to  me,  '  Tou  aro  young,  and  liavo  flie  world  before  you ;  stoop  as  you  go 
arou^,  and  you  wOl  escape  many  hard  thmnpa.'  This  advice,  tliua  beat  into  my  head,  has  fra- 
quently  been  (rf  uae  to  me;  and  I  often  think  of  it  when  I  see  pride  mortiHed,  and  misfortune 
brought  upon  people  by  carrying  tlioir  heads  too  high."  '  Page  130. 

'  This  war  coat  England  one  hundred  and  flfly  millions  of  dollars,  in  cash,  besides  a  loan  of  one 
hundred  millions  more.  This  loan  was  the  commencement  of  tho  enormous  national  debt  of  En- 
ghmd,  now  [1856]  amounting  to  about  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

*  They  also  took  the  EngUsh  fort  of  SL  John'a,  Newfoundhind,  and  several  other  posts  on  tbat 

'  Amoi^  their  captives  was  a  Mrs.  Dustan,  bor  child,  and  nurse.  Her  infant  was  soon  kiiled, 
and  shs  and  her  nurse  were  taken  to  Canada.  A  little  more  than  a  raontli  aiterward,  Mrs.  D.,  her 
companion,  and  another  prisoner,  killed  ten  of  twelve  sleeping  Indiana,  wlio  had  them  in  custody, 
and  made  tlicir  way  back  to  llavorhilL  * 

'  Just  before  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  a  liiard  of  Trade  imd  Planlalims  was  cstabhshed  by 
the  English  goremment,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  a  general  overwght  of  tho  American  colonies. 
This  was  a  permanent  commission,  conasting  of  a  president  and  seven  members,  called  Lords  of 
Thide.  Tbia  commission  was  ahvaya  an  instrument  of  oppression  in  the  bands  of  royalty,  and,  aa 
will  be  seen  waa  a  powerful  promoter  of  thii  discontent  wliich  lad  to  tho  rebellion  of  the  colonies 
in  1775.       '  <^  •"  '  Paga  130. 
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extended  the  influence  of  France  among  the  dynasties  of  Europe.  These,  and 
some  minor  causes,  impelled  England  agitin  to  declare  war  against  France.' 
Hostilities  commenced  in  1702,  and  continued  until  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Utrecht,  in  Holland,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1713.  As  usual,  the 
French  and  English  in  America  were  involved  in  this  war ;  and  the  latter  suf- 
fered much  from  the  cruekiea  of  the  Indians  who  were  under  the  infiuence  of 
tlie  former.     This  is  known  in  America  as 

QUEEN    ANNE'S    WAR. 

It  waa  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  people  of  New  York  that  the  Five 
Natioss  had  made  a  treaty  of  neuti-alitj  with  the  French  in  Canada  [Aug.  4, 
1701],  and  thus  became  an  impassable  barrier  against  the  savage  hordes  from 
the  St.  Lawrence,  The  tribes  from  the  Merrimac  to  the  Penobscot  had  made 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  New  England,  in  July,  1703,  hut  the  French  induced 
them  to  violate  it;  and  before  the-close  of  summer,  the  hatchet  fell  upon  the 
people  of  the  whole  frontier  from  Casco  to  Wells.  Eloo*!^  flowed  in  almost 
every  valley;  and  early  the  next  spring  [March,  1704],  a 
large  party  of  French  and  Indians,  under  Major  Hertel  de 
Rouvillo,  attacked  Deerfield,  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
applied  the  torch,'  killed  forty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  car- 
ried one  hundred  and  twelve  away  to  the  wilderness. 
Among  these  was  Rev.  John  Williams,  the  minister,  whose 
little  daughter,  after  a  long  residence  with  the  Indians, 
became  attached  to  tbem^  and  married  a  Mohawk  chiefs 
Similar  scenes  occurred  at  intervals  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  war. 
Kemote  settlements  were  abandoned,  and  the  people  on  the  fixintier  collected  in 
fortified  houses,'  and  cultivated  their  fields  in  armed  parties  of  half  a  dozen  or 
more.  This  state  of  things  became  insupportable  to  the  English  colonists,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1707,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire, 
determined  to  chastise  the  French  on  their  eastern  hoitlers.  Connecticut 
refused  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  three  colonies  alone.prepared  an  arma- 
ment. Early  in  June,  a  thousand  men  under  Colonel  Marsh,  sailed  from  Nan- 
tucket for  Port  Royal,'  in  Acadie,  convoyed  by  an  English  man-of-^var.  The 
French  were  prepared  for  them,  and  nothing  was  eifected  except  the  destruction 
of  considerable  property  outside  the  fort.     Three  years  later,  an  armament  left 


'  It  is  known  in  European  liistory  ae  tbe  War  ofOie  SpanuJi  Sucetsaimi. 

'  Tlie  only  house  tliat  eseftped  Uie  flames  waa  that  of  the  Rev.  John  Williaana,  ropresentod  iu 
tbe  engraving.     It  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  until  wi^in  a  few  years. 

'  Mrs.  'VViHiama  and  other  captives,  who  were  unable  to  travel  as  rapidly  as  the  Indians,  were 
murdered.  Ou  his  arrival  in  Canada,  Mr.  WilliamB  was  treated  with  respect  by  tlie  Prench,  and 
after  two  years  of  captivity,  was  rangomed,  and  returned  to  Masaaohusetta.  Tbe  chief  olijeot  of  the 
expedition  to  Deeifield,  appears  to  have  been  to  cany  off  the  bett  lliat  bung  in  Williania's  churrfi. 
That  bell  was  purchased  the  year  previous  for  the  church  of  Saut  St  Louis,  at  Caughnawaga,  near 
Montreal.  The  vessel  in  which  it  was  broi^!;ht  from  Havre  was  captured  by  a  New  England  pri- 
vateer, and  the  bell  waa  purchased  for  the  Deerfield  meeting-house.  Father  Nicolas,  of  the  church 
at  Caugtinawai^  accompanied  tbe  expedition,  and  tlie  bell  waa  carried  in  trimnph  to  ila  original 
destination,  wliere  it  still  remains.  '  Note  ],  page  127.  '  Page  58, 
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Boston  [September,  1710],  and,  in  connection  witli  a  fleet  from  England,  under 
Colonel  Nicholson,  demanded  and  oliajned  a  surrender  of  the  fort  and  garrison 
[Oct.  13J,  at  Port  Royal.  The  name  of  the  place  was  then  changed  to  Anna- 
poiis,  in  honor  of  the  Queen,  Aniie,  and  Acadic  was  annexed  to  the  English 
realm  under  the  title  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland. 

la  July,  the  following  yeai-  [1711],  Sir  Hovendon  Walker  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, with  an  English  fleet  and  army,  designed  for  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
New  England  promptly  raised  additional  forces,' and  on  the  10th  of  August, 
fifteen  naan-of-war  and  forty  transports,  bearing  almost  seven  thousand  troops, 
departed  for  the  St.  Lawrence  to  attack  Quebec.  Walker,  like  Braddock," 
haughtily  refused  to  listen  to  experienced  subordinates,  and  lost  eight  of  his 
ships,  and  almost  a  thousand  men,  on  the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on 
the  night  of  the  2d  of  September.  Disheartened  by  this  calamity.  Walker 
returned  to  England  with  the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  and  the  colonial  troops 
went  back  to  Boston.  On  hearing  of  this  failure  of  the  naval  expedition,  a 
body  of  troops  marching  from  Albany  to  attack  Montreal,  retraced  their  steps.' 
Hostilities  were  now  suspended,  and  in  the  spring  of  1713,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  [April  11]  at  Utrecht  The  eastern  Indians  sent  a  flag  to  Bos- 
ton, and  sued  for  peace ;  and  at  Portsmouth  the  Governor  of  JIassachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  entered  into  a  pacific  compact  [July  24]  with  the  chiefe  of  the 
tribes. 

A  long  peace  nowcnsucd,  and  for  thirty  years  succeeding  the  close  of 
(^ueen  Anne's  War,  the  colonists  enjoyed  comparative  repose.  Then,  atmin, 
the  selfish  strifes  of  European  monai-chs  awakened  the  demon  of  discord  and  its 
bloody  footsteps  were  soon  apparent  along  the  northera  frontiers  of  the  English 
colonies  in  America.  The  interim  had  been  a  period  of  much  political  agitation 
in  Massachusetts,  during  which  a  great  stimulus  had  been  given  to  the  growth 
of  republican  principles.  Disputes,  sometimes  violent,  ajid  sometimes  in  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  had  been  carried  on  between  the  royal  governors  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people ;  the  former  contending  for  prerogatives  and  salaries 
which  the  people  deemed  inadmissible.*  These  internal  disputes  were  arrested 
when  they  heard  Ihat  France  had  declared  hostility  to  England  [March  15 
1744],  and  the  colonists  cheerfully  prepared  to  commence  the  contest  known  in 
America  as 

KING    GEORGE'S    "WAE."^ 

This  war  was  not  productive  of  many  stirring  events  in  America.  The 
principal  and  very  important  one  was  the  capture  of  tlic  strong  fortress  of 

'  King  William  Imd  no  dilldren;  anii  Anno,  tlie  daughter  of  James  llio  Second  (who  waa  mar- 
ried to  PiincG  George  of  Denmark),  succeeded  him  as  sovereign  of  England  in  1702.      '  Page  186. 

'  Those  were  four  thou-saod  in  number,  under  the  oommand  of  General  Nicholson.  Tliey  were 
famished  by  New  York  and  Connecticut. 

•  The  chief  topic  of  controversy  was  the  payment  of  salaries.  Govemora  Sliute,  Burnet  nn<l 
Belcher,  all  contended  for  a  permanent  salary,  but  the  people  claimed  tlie  light  to  vote  such  salary, 
each  j^r,  as  the  services  of  the  governor  appeared  justly  to  demand.  A  eompromiae  was  finally 
effected  by  an  agreement  to  vote  a  certain  sum  each  year.  Tlie  subject  of  salaries  was  a  cause  of 
contention  with  the  royal  governors,  until  the  Revolution. 

'  The  husband  of  Queen  Anne  died  several  years  previous  to  her  death,  which  occurred  in 
August,  noi     Geoi^  Elector  of  Hanover,  in  Germany,  was  immedialely  proclaimed  King  of 
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Iiouisburg,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  It  had  been  constructed  bj  the 
French  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  at  an  eSipcnse  of  five  and  a  half  millions  of 
doiiars,  and  because  of  ita  strength,  was  called  Tke  Gibraltar  of  Am-erica. 
William  Shirley,'  a  soldier  and  energetic  statesman,  was  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts when  hostilities  were  proclaimed.  He  immediately  perceived  the 
importance  of  Louisburg  in  the  coming  contest,  and  plans  for  its  capture  were 
speedily  perfected  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.'  Rhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  furnished  their  proper  quota,  of  troops.  New 
York  sent  artillery,  and  Pennsylvania  provisions.  Thus  common  danger  was 
extending  the  idea  of  a  necessity  for  a  union  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies, 
long  before  it  assumed  a  practical  form  in  17a4 ' 

Aft«r  vainly  waiting  for  some  time  in  the  c\pec  at  tn 
of  aid  from  Commodore  Warren  (then  m  the  W  est  In 
di^),   the  colonial  forces,    thirty-two  hundred  '•trcng, 
under  the  general  command  of  Willi 
Pepperell,'  sailed   [April  4,   1745]   i 
Louisburg.'    At  Cansean.  they  were  u 
expectedly  joined  by  the  fleet  of  Warren 
[May  9],  and  on  the  11th  of  May  t" 
I  forces,  four  thousand 


strong,  landed  at  Gabarus  Bay. 
a  short  dist^ince  fi-om  thei 
tination.  The  sudden  appear- 
ance of  this  formidable  arm- 
ament, was  the  first  intimation 
to  the  Fi'ench,  that  an  attack 
was  meditated,  and  great  consternation  prevailed  in  the  fortress  and  town.     A 


England,  by  the  title  of  Goorgo  fho  First.  Hi«  son  Geoiwc  eueceedod  liim  iu  1727,  and  also 
retained  tha  title  and  privileges  of  Elector  of  Hanover.  A  contest  arose  betiveen  Maria  Theresa, 
Empress  of  Austria,  and  tlie  Elector  of  Bavaria,  for  the  tliroiio  of  Austria,  Tlie  King  of  England 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  empress,  in  1743,  and  the  King  of  Franco  took  part  with  lior  opponent. 
This  led  France  to  declare  war  ^;ainst  England — a  contest  known  in  America  03  King  Geonje'a 
War,  but  in  Europe,  the  War  of  Vie  AKalrian  Saecesaion. 

'  William  Slilrley  was  bom  in  England ;  made  governor  of  Massachusotla  in  ITJ] ;  was  after- 
ward made  governor  of  one  of  the  Bahama  lUands,  and  died  fit  lioxbury,  near  IJoston,  in  1771. 
He  appears  conspicuous  in  iiistory  daring  a  portion  of  tUu  contest  known  in  Amorlca  as  Tha  Fri-ach 
and  ladiait  Wiir. 

'  Sliirley  proposed  an  expedition,  but  the  Legislnturo  liosltatod.  Tlio  measure  was  finally 
agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote.  '  Pafre  1  S3. 

'  Pepperell  ivas  a  native  of  Maine,  and  a  wealthy  morcliant.  Ho  was  afterward  made  a  ba^ 
ouet.    He  died  in  1759. 

'  Louisburg  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  of  Capo  Breton,  with  a  fine,  deep  liarbor.  The  land- 
ing-place oftlieBrifeh,  position  of  the  camp,  etc,  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  tlie  map.  The  Jlotjal 
Batlsry  was  taken  by  four  hundred  men.  When  tliey  approached,  the  French  tliought  tlio  wholo 
English  army  was  upon  them.  They  immediately  spiked  their  guns  (that  is,  drove  iron  spikes  into 
llie  touch-holes  of  the  cannons,  so  as  to  make  them  nsoless),  and  fled  In  the  upper  part  of  tlie  map 
is  a  profile  of  the  Ibrtifloations  at  Louisburg.  It  is  (riven  here  so  as  to  illusi^ute  oertan  terms  which 
may  be  used  hereafter;  o,  the  glaeie,  is  the  extreme  outaide  slope  of  the  works;  6,  tlie  lanqnel,  or 
step  upon  which  the  soldiers  stand  to  fire  over  tho  parapet ;  c,  a  covered  way  inW  the  fort,  under  tlie 
iaaquH;  d,  comlerscarp,  a  bank  or  wall,  outside  the  dlleh,  e ; /,  ihs  parapi-.l,  a  protection  for  the  men 
and  guns  from  balls  from  without;  g,  the  mner  banquet;  h,  ramparts— tho  most  eoM  embankment 
of  Uie  fortress  j  t  tho  last  slope  in  tlio  interior  of  tlio  Ibrt,  called  tolus. 
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direct  approach  was  difficult  on  account  of  a  morass,  and  a  combined  attack  by 
aea  and  land  was  carefully  arranged.  The  land  forces  encamped  in  a  curve  in 
rear  of  the  town,  and  detachments  secured  the  French  outposts,  one  afler  an- 
other. Cannons  were  dragged  on  sledges  over  the  morass,'  trenches  were  dug, 
batteries  were  erected,  and  a  regular  siege  was  commenced,  on  the  31st  of  May, 
In  tlie  mean  while.  Commodore  Warren  captured  a  French  ship  of  seventy-four 
guns,  and  secured,  as  prisoners,  over  five  hundred  men,  with  a  large  quantity 
of  military  stores.  While  the  siege  was  in  progress,  other  English  vessels  of 
war  arrived,  and  the  fleet  and  army  agreed  to  make  a  combined  attack  on  the 
29th  of  June.  Despairing  of  successful  resistance,  the  French  surrendered  the 
fortress,  the  city  of  Louisburg,  and  tho  island  of  Cape  Breton,  on  the  28tli  of 
June,  1745.' 

The  pride  of  France  was  greatly  mortified  by  this  daring  and  successful 
expedition,  and  the  following  year  [1746]  the  Duke  D'Anville  was  sent  with  a 
powerful  naval  armament'  to  recover-the  lost  fortress,  and  to  desolate  the  En- 
glish settlements  along  the  seaboard.  Storms  wrecked  many  of  his  vessels,  and 
disease  soon  wasted  hundreds  of  his  men :  and  D'Anville,  thoroughly  dispirited, 
abandoned  the  enterprise  without  striking  a  blow.'  Two  years  afterward  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chape!le,  in  western  Germany,  when 
it  was  agreed  that  all  prisoners  should  be  released,  and  all  acquisitions  of  prop- 
erty or  territory,  made  by  either  party,  ivere  to  be  restored.  Both  of  the 
principal  parties  were  heavy  losers  by  the  contest;'  while  the  strength  of  the 
colonists,  yet  to  be  called  forth  in  a  more  important  struggle,  was  revealed  av.d 
noted. 

Old  national  animosities,  religious  diflerences,  and  recent  causes  for  irrita- 
tion, had  inspired  the  English  and  French  with  intense  mutual  hatred,  when 
the  treaty  of  Ais-la- Chapel le  was  signed  on  the  18th  of  Octaber,  1748.  The 
allegiance  of  Massachusetts  and  its  sister  colonies  to  the  British  crown,  and  the 
acknowledged  duty  of  obedience,  restrained  the  resentment  of  the  American 
people,  while  England  and  France  were  at  peace.  Soon,  disputes  about  local 
boundaries  began,*  and  it  was  not  long  before  preparations  for  war  between  the 
two  nw«s,  were  visible  in  America.  Then  came  that  final  bloody  sti-uggle  be- 
tween the  English  and  French,  for  dominion  in  the  New  World,  known  as  tho 
French  and  Indian  WarJ     This  wo  shall  consider  hereafter. 


'  The  artillery  wag  oommanded  by  TJelmrd  Cridlcj-,  iviio  waa  t'lc  cngiiioor  of  the 
army  at  Boston  in  nio  and  171(1.     See  pago  234, 

*  The  prizea  and  storea  obtained  by  tho  English  amounted,  in  value,  to  littlo  lees  tlian  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars, 

'  It  eonasted  of  forty  ships  of  war,  fifty-six  iransports,  tMrty-llvc  liundrcd  men,  and  forty  thoa- 
Baod  muskets  for  tlws  uso  of  the  Freneh  and  Indians  in  Canada. 

*  D'Anville,  witli  two  or  three  vessels,  anchored  at  Chebuoto  (now  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia),  where 
he  died,  It  is  believed,  by  poison.  Ilia  lieutenant  also  committed  suiniile,  in  consequence  of  morti- 
fied pride.  These  disMita^  to  the  Freneh  fleet  were  regarded  by  the  people  of  New  England  as  spe- 
dal  manifestations  of  Providence  in  then'  lavor.  PJblio  thanka^vings  were  oflfered;  und  no  one 
doalited  the  right  of  flie  English  to  tlie  whole  of  Acadie. 

*  Pariiament  afterward  reimbursed  to  the  col<mies  the  eost  of  their  preparatious  against  Canada, 
amounting  to  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.     See  page  199. 

'  Page  180.  '  I'age  ITS. 
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NEW     YORK.       [1623.] 

The  State  of  New  York  commenced  its  political  career  ivlieo  Peter  Minuit,' 
recently  appointed  Governor  of  New  Netherland,'  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam 
(aa  tho  germ  of  the  present  city  of  New  York  was  called),  in  May,  1626.  He 
immediately  purchased  of  the  Indians,  for  about  twenty-four  dollars,  the  whole 
of  the  island  of  Manhattan,'  on  which  the  city  of  New  York  now  stands,  and 
began  vigorously  to  perfect  the  founding  of  a  State  similar  to  those  of  Holland. 
He  erected  a  strong  fortification  near  the  site  of  the  present  Battery,  and  called 
it  Fort  Amsterdam.*  By  conciliatory  measures,  he  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  Indians ;  and  he  also  opened  a  friendly  cori-espondenee  with  the  Puritans  at 
Plymouth.'  The  English  reciprocated  the  friendly  expressions  of  the  Dutch ; 
at  the  same  time,  they  requested  the  latter  not  to  send  their  trappers  quite  as 
far  eastward  as  Narraganset  Bay,  to  catch  otters  and  beavers." 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  emigration  to  New  Netherland,  the  Duteh 
West  India  Company'  offered,  in  1629,  large  tracts  of  land,  and  certain  priv- 
ileges, to  those  persons  who  should  lead  or  send  a  given  number  of  emigrants 
to  occupy  and  till  the  soil.^  Directors  of  the  company'  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege,  and  sent  Wouter  (Walter)  Van  Twiller  to  examine  the  country 
and  select  the  lands.  Immigrants  came ;  and  then  were  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  most  noted  of  the  manorial  estates  of  New  York."  The  proprietors  were 
called  patroo7is  (patrons),  and  held  a  high  political  and  social  station  in  tho 
New  World. 

The  agent  of  the  Patroons  seems  to  have  performed  his  duty  well,  and  ho 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony,  in  1633.  The  beginning  of  Van  Twil- 
ler's  administration  was  marked  by  difficulties  with  the  English  on  the  Con- 

'  Page  93.        '  Page  72.        '  Note  1,  pURe  43.         '  See  pieture  on  page  144.         '  Pago  78. 

'  Triuie  in  fiira  was  the  cliief  occupation  of  tlie  Dutoh  of  New  Netherland  at  (his  lime.  Tliey 
became  expert  tr^pers,  and  were  seen  as  Ew  east  as  Nantucket,  and  ereo  Cape  CoA  The  trado 
Boon  became  profitable  to  the  Company.  The  first  year's  remittance  of  fiirs  to  Amsterdam  was 
valued  at  gll.OOO.  This  trade  greatly  increased;  and  iiefore  Uie  troublts  with  tho  Indians  in  1G40, 
the  value  of  furs  sent  to  Holland,  annually,  wna  more  than  860,000.  '  Page  72. 

'  The  land  was  to  be  fiiirly  purdiaaed  of  the  ladians,  and  then  tiie  title  was  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Dutch  government  The  privileges  granted  to  the  purchasers  made  them,  ia  a  degree,  tbudal 
lords  [note  16,  page  62],  yet  they  were  exempted  from  paying  tribute  to  supreme  autliority. 

•  Killian  Tan  Riinsselaer,  who  purchased  a  tract  at  Fmt  Orange  (Albany) ;  Samuel  Godjm  and 
Samuel  Blosmart,  who  selected  lauds  in  West  Jeisey,  on  tlie  Delaware;  and  Micliaol  Pauw,  wliosa 
domain  included  Jersey  City  and  viomity.    See  page  94 

"  Van  Rensselaer.  Immense  tracts  of  land  in  Albany  and  Rensselaer  counties,  portions  of  the 
first  Patroon'a  estates,  are  yet  [1836]  in  possesaon  of  the  thmily.  Since  1840,  many  scones  of  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  have  been  witnesmd  on  those  htnds,  growing  out  of  disputes  wWi  tenants, 
when  tbey  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  even  the  almost  nominal  rent  which  ia  demanded.  Social 
and  political  questions  have  ai^sen,  and  produced  two  strong  parties.  The  dctbnsc  of  the  tenantry  is 
termed  Anii-Rentisin.  Conciliatory  measures  Ijave  been  proposed  by  o  purchaser  of  a  lai^  portion 
of  the  ancient  manor,  in  Albany  coimty,  by  which  tlic  tenants  are  allowed  to  buy  the  land,  and 
obtain  a  title  in  fee  simple.  In  t^e,  the  whole  estate  will  thus  pass  into  the  hands  of  u: 
new  owners,  and  these  angry  disputes  will  become  items  of  past  history. 
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neeticrtt  Hifer.'  He  was  more  distinguished  for  his  marriage  connection  with 
Van  Rensselaer,  one  of  the  Patroons,  than  for  any  administrative  qualities. 
Yet  circumstances  favored  the  advancement  of  the  colony,  and  he  ruled  quite 
satisfactorily,  especially  to  tlie  company,  ivhose  interests  he  faithfiilly  served. 
He  was  succeeded  in  office,  in  May,  1638,  by  Sir  William  Keift,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Swedish  colony'  were  seating  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware.  Keift  was  a  bold,  rapacious,  and  unscrupulous  man,  and  soon 
brought  serious  troubb  upon  the  people.  lie  began  a  tyrannous  rule  by  con- 
centrating executive  power  in  his  own  hands ;  and  his  administration  was  a 
stormy  and  unfortunate  one.  The  sum  of  its  rceorti  is  a  tale  of  continual  strife 
with  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,'  tlie  English  on  the  Connecticut,''  the  Indians 
all  around  him,  and  the  colonists  at  his  door.  His  difficulties  with  the  Indians 
proved  the  most  disastrous  of  all,  and  finally  wrought  his  own  downfall.  Pre- 
vious to  his  arrival,  the  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  with  the  natives  had  been 
quite  friendly.^  The  fur  trade  was  extending,  and  trappers  and  traders  were 
all  abroad  among  the  native  tribes.  These  carried  a  demon  of  discord  with 
them.  They  furnished  the  Indians  with  rum,  and  quarrels  and  mui-dera  en- 
sued. The  avaricious  Keift  also  demanded  tribute  of  wampum'  and  beaver- 
skins  from  the  River  tribes ;  and  in  a  short  time  their  friendship  fur  the  Dutch 
became  weakened. 

A  crisis  came.  Some  Raritan'  Indians  in  New  Jersey  were  accused  of  rob- 
bery. Keift  sent  an  armed  force  to  punish  them  [July,  1640],  and  blood 
flowed.  Several  Indians  were  killed,  and  thoir  crops  were  destroyed.  Savage 
vengeance  did  not  slumber  long.  The  Raritans  murdered  four  planters  on 
Staten  Island  [June,  1641],  and  desti-oyed  considerable  property.'  An  expe- 
dition sent  to  punish  the  offenders  was  unsuccessful.  Soon  afterward,  a  young 
Westchester  Indian,  whose  uncle  had  been  murdered  by  a  Hollander,  near 
where  the  Halls  of  Justice  now  stand,"  revcnge<l  the  murder,  according  to  the 
customs  of  his  people,"  by  killing  an  inoffensive  Dutchman  living  at  Turtle 
Bay."  His  tribe  refused  to  surrender  him  on  the  demand  of  Keift,  and  the 
governor  determined  to  make  war  upon  ail  the  offending  savages. 

The  people  of  New  Netherland  bad  already  bogun  to  murmur  at  Keift's 
course,  and  they  charged  the  troubles  with  tlie  Indians  directly  upon  him.  Un- 
willing to  assume  the  entire  responsibility  of  a  war,  himself,  the  governor  called 
a  meeting  [Aug.  23,  1641]  of  the  heads  of  fimilies  in  New  Amsterdam  for 
consultation.  They  promptly  chose  "twelve  select  men"  [August  29],  with  De 

'  Pago  85.  =  Pngo  flS.  '  Page  93.  *  Page  85. 

'  Tiie  Dutch  hnd  mndo  a  settlement  and  built  a  fort  at  Albany  firajto  75],  and  made  a  treufj-  of 
fKendship  with  the  Mohawlia  [page  23].  This  tlie  River  lodians,  in  tlio  ™initj-  of  Mew  Aniatei^ 
dam,  did  not  like,  for  the  Mohawks  were  their  oppressors.  '  Note  2,  page  13. 

'  A  tribe  of  tde  lenni-Lenapra.     Page  18. 

'  Tliis^antftUon  bslongeil  to  De  Vries  [nots  2,  page  fl2],  who  was  a  friend  of  Hie  Indianp. 

*  On  Center  streol,  New  York  city.  Thero  was  onco  a  fresli-water  pond  tliere,  surroundeil  by 
the  fbrest. 

"  The  Indians  had  a  cnatom  eonoeming  an  amnger  of  llood,  similar  to  that  of  the  Jews.  It  was 
the  duty  and  the  privilege  for  the  next  of  kin  to  the  murdered  man,  to  avenge  his  blood  by  killiiw 
tliB  murderer.     The  Indians  look  the  life  of  any  of  the  tribe  of  tlie  offender. 

"  At  the  foot  of  Forty-fifth  street,  on  the  East  River. 
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Vries'  at  their  head,  to  act  for  them;  and  this  was  the  first  representative 
assembly  ever  formed  among  Europeans  on  Manhattan  Isknd.  They  did  not 
agree  with  the  governor's  hostile  views ;  and  Keift  finding  them  not  only  op- 
posed to  his  war  designs,  but  that  they  were  also  taking  cognizance  of  alleged 
grievances  of  the  people,  dissolved  them,  in  February,  1642.  Finally,  the 
commission  of  other  mui-ders  by  Indians,  and  the  presence  of  a  body  of  Mo- 
hawks, who  had  come  down  to  exact  tribute  from  the  River  tribes,  concurred 
with  the  changed  opinions  of  some  leading  citizens  of  New  Amsterdam,  to 
make  Keift  resolve  to  embrace  this  opportunity  to  chastise  the  savages.  A 
large  number  of  them  had  fled  before  the  Mohawks,  and  sought  shelter  with 
the  Hackensacks,  near  Hoboken,  and  there  craved  ihe  protection  of  the  Dutch. 
Mow  was  offered  an  opportunity  for  a  wise  and  humane  governor  to  make  a 
covenant  of  peace  and  friendship ;  but  Keift  could  not  be  satisfied  without  a 
flow  of  blood.  At  midnight,  in  February,  1643,  a  body  of  Hollanders  and  Mo- 
hawks crossed  the  Hudson,  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  fugitives,  and  before  the 
dawn,  they  massacred  almost  a  hundred  men,  women,  and  children.  Many 
were  driven  from  the  cli£&  at  Hoboken  into  the  freezing  flood ;  and  at  sunrise 
the  bloody  marauders  returned  to  New  Amsterdam  with  thirty  prisoners,  and 
the  heads  of  several  Indians. 

The  fiery  hatred  and  vengeance  of  all  the  surrounding  tribes  were  aroused 
by  this  massacre,  and  a  fierce  war  was  soon  kindled.  Villages  and  farms  were 
desolated,  and  white  people  were  butchered  wherever  they  were  found  by  the 
incensed  Indians."  The  Long  Island  tribes,'  hitherto  friendly,  joined  their  kin- 
dred, and  the  very  existence  of  the  Dutch  colony  was  menaced.  Fortunately 
for  the  settlers,  that  eminent  peace-maker,  Roger  Williams,*  arrived  [1643],  to 
embark  for  England,'  and  he  pacified  the  savages,  and  secured  a  brief  repose  for 
the  colony.  But  the  war  was  soon  renewed,  and  for  two  years  the.colony  suf- 
fered dreadfully.  Having  no  competent  leader,  they  employed  Captain  John 
Underhill,=  who  successfully  beat  back  and  defeated  the  Indians,  and  hostilities 
ceased.  TheMohawlis  came  and  claimed  sovereignty  over  tlie  River  Indians, 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Dutch,  and  the  hatchet  was  burietj. 

The  conduct  of  Governor  Keift  was  so  offensive  to  the  colonists  and  the 
Company,  that  he  was  recalled,  and  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  1647,  in  a  richly 
laden-vessel.  It  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  AVales,  and  there  be  perished. 
He  had  already  been  succeeded  in  oflice  [May,  27, 1647J,  by  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
lately  governor  of  Cura^oa,  a  soldier  of  eminence,  and  possessed  of  every  requis- 
ite for  an  efficient  administration  of  government.  His  treatment  of  the  Indians 
was  very  kind  and  just,  and  they  soon  exhibited  such  friendship  for  the  Dutch, 
that  Stuyvesant  was  falsely  charged  with  a  design  to  employ  them  in  murder- 
ing the  English  in  New  England.'    Long  accustomed,  as  a  mihtary  leader,  to 


'  Xote  2,  pase  92. 

=  It  was  during  this  freiiKy  of  revenue  that  Mrs.  Huteliirison,  who  luid  bocii  binii.shed  from  Mas- 
Bacliusette,  and  had  taken  up  her  residence  near  the  present  New  Roclielle,  Westchealer  County, 
Kew  Yoik,  was  murdered,  with  all  her  family.  Tlie  stream  upon  whieli  she  lived  is  yet  kamva  as 
HuWiinson'8  River.  '  Page  21.  '  Page  81.  '  Page  91.  ^"F  8i. 

'  See  page  121.  Thiaidea  prevailed,  becausedurii^almosttheentiremntfirof  1652-3,  A'iiiigref 
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arbitrary  rule,  ho  was  stern  and  inflexible,  but  ho  had  the  reputation  of  an 
honest  man.  He  immediately  commenced  much  needed  reforms ;  and  during 
his  whole  administration,  wliich  was  ended  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Dutch  by 
the  Ebglbh,'  in  lfi64,  he  was  tho  ftiithful  and  energetic  defender  of  the  integ- 


rity of  the  province  against  its  foes.  By  prudent  management  ho  avoided  col- 
lisions with  the  English,  and  peaceably  ended  boundary  disputes'  with  them  in 
the  autumn  of  1650.  This  cause  for  imtatlon  on  his  eastern  frontier  being 
removed,  Stuyvesant  turned  his  attention  to  the  growing  power  of  the  Swedes, 
on  the  Delaware. 

Governor  Stuyvesant  built  Fort  Casimir,  on  the  site  of  IJio  present  New 

and  two  other  Narragaiisctt  sachems  liad  been  in  New  Amsterdam,  .iiiil  oil  tcit  fricni31j-  tonus  wilU 
Stuyvesant.  These  sachems,  who  were  true  IHends  c^  tiie  Englisli,  positively  dtidnimed  all  bad 
intentions  on  tlie  part  of  Stuyvesant,  and  yet  hlstorianB  of  the  present  day  repeat  Uie  slander. 

'  P^e  144. 

'  See  page  85.  He  went  to  Hartford,  and  tliere  made  a  treaty  which  fixed  tlio  eastern  hound- 
ary  of  New  Netherland  nearly  on  tlie  line  cf  the  present  divi^on  between  New  York  and  Connecti- 
cut, and  across  Loi^  Island,  at  Oyster  Bay,  tilrty  milea  eastn-ard  of  New  Torfc.  The  Dutdi  ciiimfi 
to  lands  on  the  Conneedeut  Kiver  were  extinguished  by  this  treaty.  From  the  b^nnmg  of  diffi- 
cultiesi  tlie  Dutch  were  clearly  in  the  righi  Tliis  was  acknowledged  by  impartial  and  just  New 
Englanders.  In  a  manuaoript  letter  before  me,  from  Edward  Winslow  to  Governor  Wintirop,  dat«d 
at  "  Marshlield,  2d  of  6th  month,  1644,"  in  which  be  replies  to  a  charge  of  being  favorable  to  the 
Dutch,  in  some  respects,  he  says  that  he  had  asserted  in  substance,  that  he  "  would  not  defend  the 
Hartford  men's  cause,  for  they  liad  hitherto  (or  thus  long)  wronged  the  Duteli," 
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Castle,  in  Delaware,  in  1G.51.  This  wa.9  soon  seized  by  tlio  Sweden,  and  the 
gairiaon  made  prisoners.  The  Stat«8-General'  resolved  to  prevent  further 
trouble  with  these  enterprising  neighbors  of  the  Dutch,  and  for  this  purpose, 
gave  Stuy  vesant  full  liberty  to  subjugate  the  Swedes,  At  the  head  of  six  hun- 
dred men,  he  sailed  for  the  Delaware,  in  August.  1655,  and  by  the  middle  of 
October,  he  had  captured  all  the  Swedish  fortresses,  and  sent  the  governor 
(Risingh)  and  several  other  influential  men,  to  Europe.  Some  of  the  settlers 
withdrew  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  but  the  great  body  of  them  quietly  sub- 
mitted, took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  States-General  of  Holland,  and  con- 
tinued in  peaceable  possession  of  their  property.  Thus,  after  an  existence  of 
about  seventeen  years  [1638 — 1655],  New  Swedes' disappeared  by  absorp- 
tion into  New  Nbtherland. 

New  trouble  now  appeared,  but  it  was  soon  removed.  "While  Stuyvesant 
and  his  soldiery  were  absent  on  the  Delaware,  some  Indians,  who  were  not  yet 
reconciled  to  the  Dutch,  menaced  New  Amsterdam.'  The  return  of  the  gov- 
ernor produced  quiet,  for  they  feared  and  respected  him,  and,  for  eight  years, 
the  colony  was  very  little  disturbed  by  external  causes.  Then  the  Esopus 
Indians  suddenly  fell  upon  the  Dutch  settlements  [June,  1663]  at  Wiltwyck 
(now  Kingston,  in  Ulster  County),'  and  killed  and  captured  sixty-five  of  the  in- 
habitants, Stuyvesant  promptly  sent  a  sufficient  force  to  chastise  them ;  and  so 
thoroughly  was  the  errand  performed,  that  the  Indians  sued  for  peace  in  May, 
1664,  and  made  a  treaty  of  friendship. 

External  difficulties  gave  Stuyvesant  little  more  trouble  than  a  spirit  opposcil 
to  his  aristocratic  views,  which  he  saw  manifested  daily  around  him.  "While  he 
had  been  judiciously  removing  all  cause  for  ill-feeling  with  his  neighbors,  there 
was  a  power  at  work  within  his  own  domain  which  gave  him  great  uneasiness. 
The  democratic  seed  planted  by  the  Twelve,  in  Keift's  time,'  had  begun  to  grow 
vigorously  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  few  enlightened  Hollanders,  and  some 
Puritans  who  had  settled  in  New  Netherland.  The  latter,  by  their  applause 
of  English  institutions,  had  diffused  a  desire  among  the  people  to  partake  of  the 
blessings  of  English  liberty,  as  they  understood  it,  and  as  it  appeared  in  Now 
England.  Stuyvesant  was  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  education,  and  pursuit,  and 
vehemently  opposed  every  semblance  of  democracy.  At  the  beginning  he  found 
himself  at  variance  with  the  people.  At  length  an  assembly  of  two  deputies 
from  each  village  in  New  Netherland,  chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  convened  at 
New  Amsterdam  [December,  1653],  without  the  approbation  of  the  governor. 
It  was  a  spontaneous,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  governor,  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment. Their  proceedings  displeased  him;  and  finding  argument  of  no  avail,  he 
exercised  his  official  prerogative,  and  commanded  obedience  to  his  will.  The 
people  grew  bolder  at  every  rebuff,  and  finally  they  not  only  resisted  taxation, 
but  openly  expressed  a  wilhngness  to  bear  English  rule  for  the  sake  of  enjoying 
English  liberty. 

The  opportunity  for  a  change  of  rulers  was  not  long  delayed.     A  crisis  in 

•  Note  7,  pago  69.  'Pago  93.  'Pago  139.  'Pago  283.  '  Pago  140, 
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the  affairs  of  New  Netherknd  now  approacbed.  Charles  the  Second,  of  En- 
gland, without  any  fair  pretense  to  title,  gave  the  whole  territory  of  New 
Netherlaud  [March  22, 1664J  to  liis  brother  James,  Duke  of  York,'  The  duke 
sent  an  English  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls,'  to 
secure  the  gift ;  and  on  the  3d  of  September,  1664  the  led  croM  of  St  George' 
floated  in  triumph  over  tho  fort,  and  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam  was  chinged 
to  New  York.'  It  waa  an  easy  conquest,  for,  while  the  fortifications  and  othei 
means  of  defense  were  very  weak,  the  people  were  not  unwiJhng  to  try  English 
rule.  Stuyvesant  began  to  make  concessions  to  the  people  when  it  was  too 
late,  and  when  his  real  strength,  the  popular  will,  hid  depaited  fiom  him  He 
hesitated  long  before  he  would  sign  the  articles  of  capitulation  and  thui  until 
the  end,  he  was  faithful  to  his  employers,  the  Lhitrh  Wett  India  Compai  y ' 
With  the  capital,  the  remainder  of  the  province  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  and  cirly  in  October,  1664,  New  Nttherland  nas  acknowledged  a 
part  of  the  Biiti^h  rci]m,  ind  NiloIK,  the  conqutror  became  goiemoi  '  Let 
ua  now  consider 


Nl  W  lurK  I  ISDI  P  THE  Ef,(  II'^II 

Very  soon  after  the 
conquest  the  people  of 
Ntw  York'  perceived 
that  a  change  of  masters 
did  not  enhance  their 
pi  osperity  and  happiness. 
They  were  disippomtcd  m  then  hopes  of  a  repiesentative  government;  and 
their  ta^e^,  to  support  a  government  m  which  they  had  no  voice,  were  increased. 
Lovehw;e,  the  vile  snecessor  of  Nicolh,  in  1667,  increased  their  burdens ;  and 
when  they  sent  a  respectful  protest  to  him,  he  ordered  the  paper  to  be  burned 
by  the  common  hangman.  He  was  a  petty  tyrant,  and  deckred  that  the  peo- 
ple should  have  "  liberty  for  no  thought  but  how  to  pay  their  taxes."  But  the 
people  did  think  of  something  else,  and  were  on  the  eve  of  open  rebellion  when 

■  Rnge  04. 

'  TliO  ipyai  standard  of  England  ia 
called  the  "croasof  St.  Geoi^"  thepj 


'  Sole  G,  page 

so  nnmed  hooanse  it  bears  a,  red  cross,  v 

._..Geoi^"  the  patron  saint  of  Great  Britain.  After  the  union  witli  S 
faole  1.  pi^  63],  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew  (in  the  form  of  an  X),  waa  added  and  is  now  ■ 
the  British  flag.  In  tho  centre  are  tho  rojal  arms.  This  Union,  as  the  figure  is  called,  wo 
upon  the  American  flags,  sometimes,  until  aiter  tiie  Lcelaration  of  Independence,  in  IIJS, 
upon  the  flag  of  thirteen  stripes,  alfemata  red  and  ivhite,  which  Wasiiington  caused  to  be  t 
at  Caj^bridge,  on  the  first  day  of  tJiat  year.     See  page  245. 

of  Fort  Orange  settlement  [note  9,  page  139],  waa  changed  to  Albany, . 


pf  the 


'  Page  72. 


dute's  titles. 

'  Wo  have  elsewhere  coljced  tho  dot,  that  before  Nicolls  was  dispatched,  tho  duke  oemu  cet- 
tam  of  viclorj-  sold  that  part  of  New  Netherland  now  inclnded  in  New  Jersey,  to  other  parties 
[See  p^  W.]  Long  Island,  which  had  been  previously  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Stirhng,  was  pur- 
chased b?  the  Batch,  in  total  disregard  of  the  eUiima  of  Connecticut  The  colonies  on  tho  Delaware 
remamed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  and  were  governed  by  deputies, 
r,  =  J  J''f  *l^™  P'°*'^  "  "  **"^  ■^'^^  "f  tlie  city  of  New  York  two  hundred  yeara  ago  It  is  now 
I1B56J  the  largest  City  on  the,  Americati  continent.  On  the  left  of  the  picture  is  seen  Fort  Amster- 
dam, with  the  church  and  governor's  house  within  it,  and  a  windmill.  The  point  of  Manhattan 
island,  Uom  the  present  Batteiy  Place  to  Ihe  foot  of  Wflll-streel,  is  hero  aeen. 
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the  clouds  of  national  war  overshadowed  local  difficulties.  War  again  com- 
menced between  England  and  Holland  in  1672,  and  in  July  the  following  year, 
a  Dutch  squadron  sailed  up  the  Bay  of  New  York,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
governor,  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  town  [August  9th,  1673]  without 
giving  a  shot.  The  easy  conquest  was  the  work  of  treason ;  yet,  as  the  royal 
libertine  (Charles  the  Second)  on  tlie  throne  of  England  doubtless  shared  in  the 
bribe,  the  traitor  went  unpunished.'  New  Jersey  and  the  Territories  of  Dela- 
ware" yielded,  and  for  sixteen  months  [from  July,  1673,  to  November,  1C74] 
New  York  was  again  New  Netherlands.  "When  the  two  nations  made  a  treaty 
of  peace,  the  province  was  restored  to  the  English,  and  remained  in  their  pos- 
session until  our  Independence  ivas  declared  in  1776.^  These  changes  raised 
some  doubts  concerning  the  validity  of  the  duke's  title,  and  the  king  gave  him 
another  grant  in  July,  1674.  Sir  Edmond  Andros'  was  appointed  governor 
under  the  new  charter,  and  continued  arbitrary  rule  with  increased  rigor,' 

At  the  close  of  1683,  Governor  Andros  returned  to  England,  when  the 
duke  (who  was  a  Boman  Catholic)  appointed  Thomas  Dongan,  of  the  same 
fiuth,  to  succeed  him.  In  the  mean  while,  the  duke  had  listened  to  the  judicious 
advice  of  AVilliam  Penn,  and  instructed  Dongan  to  call  an  assembly  of  repre- 
sentatives. They  met  [October  17,  1683],  and  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
the  governor,  a  Charter  op  Liberties  was  established,*  and  the  permanent 
foundation  of  a  representative  government  was  kid.  The  people  i-cjoiced  in  the 
change,  and  were  heartily  engaged  in  the  efforts  to  perfect  a  wise  and  liberal 
government,  when  the  duke  was  elevated  to  the  throne,  as  James  the  Second, 
on  the  death  of  Charles,  in  February,  1685.  As  king,  he  refused  to  confirm 
the  privileges  which,  as  duke,  he  had  granted ;  and  having  determined  to  intro- 
duce the  Roman  Catholic  religion  into  tlie  province  as  the  established  church, 
he  commenced  by  efforts  to  enslave  the  people.  A  direct  tax  ■was  ordered ;  the 
printing  press— the  right  arm  of  knowledge  and  freedom— was  forbidden  a, 
place  in  the  colony ;  and  fhe  provincial  oifices  were  filled  by  Roman  Catholics. 
These  proceedings  gave  pain  to  the  liberal-minded  Dongan ;  and  when  the  king, 
in  his  religious  zeal,  instructed  the  governor  to  introduce  French  priests  among 
the  Five  Nations,'  he  resisted  the  measure  as  highly  inexpedient.'     His  firm- 


'  The  traitor  was  Ct^tain  John  Matiiiins,  tho  commaniJant  of  the  fort  lie  n-.ip,  doubtless, 
bribed  by  the  Dutch  commander;  and  the  fact  that  t!io  king  Bcreciied  liiiu  from  puiii^hmont,  gavt; 
tbe  color  of  truth  to  tlie  charge  that  the  monarch  shared  iu  the  brilje.  '  PiiE;o  0(i. 

•  Page  251.  <  Page  120. 

'  The  dulte  claimed  the  country  from  the  Connecticut  Riyor  to  O.ipe  Hcnlopon.  Anilroa 
attempted  to  exenase  authority  eastward  of  the  line  agreed  upon  by  the  Dutoli  and  the  Connect  iout 
peoplB  (note  2,  page  142],  and  went  to  Saybrook  in  tlie  summer  of  1676,  with  an  armed  piirty.  to 
enforce  the  claim.  He  met  with  saeh  rcMStancc,  tliat  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Kcw  York 
without  accomplisiimg  his  design.     See  pago  116. 

'  The  Assembly  wnasted  of  the  governor  and  ten  coundllors,  and  seventeen  deputies  elected 
by  the  freeholders.  Tliey  adopted  a  Dedaraiioa  of  Biyhls,  and  asserted  the  prindple,  so  nobly 
fought  for  a  hundred  years  later,  that  larjiiMit  and  represeTilaiion  are  inseparable ;  in  other  words — 
that  taxes  can  not  bo  levied  witliout  the  consent  of  the  people,  expre^ed  by  their  roivresentatives. 
At  this  time  tJie  colony  was  divided  into  twelve  counties.  '  Page  23. 

"  Tliis  measure  would  have  ^ven  tlio  French,  in  Canada,  an  influence  over  tlie  Indians  that 
might  have  proved  (atal  to  Engli^  power  on  the  Continent.  The  Five  Nations  remained  the  fast 
ftiends  of  the  English,  and  stood  as  a  powerfiil  i>aiTier  against  the  French,  when  tho  lattec  twice 
invaded  the  Iroquois  territory,  in  endeavors  to  reaeli  tlie  English,  at  Albany. 
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ness  gave  tlic  people  confidence,  and  they  were  agTin  on  the  eve  of  open  rebel- 
lion, when  tlie  intelligence  of  the  flight  of  James,  an  1  the  accession  of  \V  illiam 
and  Mary'  reached  them.  They  immediatelj  appointed  a  cjmmittet  ot  ■-ifety, 
and  ivith  almost  unanimous  voice,  sanctioned  the  conduct  of  Jacob  Leisler  (aji 
influential  merchant  and  commander  of  the  militia)  vsho  had  taken  possession 
of  tlie  fort  ill  tlie  name  of  the  new  sovereigns,  and  b^  oidei  of  the  mhabitants. 
Afriiid  of  the  people,  Nicholson,  the  successor  of  Dongan,  fled  on  boaid  a  vessel 
and  departcil,  and  tlio  people  consented  to  Leisler's  assuming  the  functions  of 
governor  until  a  new  one  should  be  appointed.  The  aristocracy  and  the  magis- 
trates -were  offended,  and  denouncing  Leisler  as  a  usurper,  tiey  accused  him 
of  treason,  ivhcn  Governor  Sloughter  arrived,  in  1691. 

Leisler,  in  the  mean  ivhile,  conducted  affairs  ■with  prudence  and  energy. 
Having  the  sanction  of  the  people,  he  needed  no  further  authority ;  Euid  when  a 
letter  from  the  British  ministers  arrived  [December,  1689],  directed  to  Gov- 
ernor Nicholson,  "or,  in  his  absence,  to  such  as,  for  the  time  being,"  conducted 
affairs,  he  considered  it  as  fairly  addressed  to  himself.  Slilborne,  his  son-in-law, 
actfid  as  his  deputy,  and  was  included  in  the  accusations  of  the  magistrates, 
who  had  now  retired  to  Albany.  They  held  Fort  Orange"  until  the  invasion 
of  the  Fi-cnch,  in  February,  1G90,'  when  they  felt  the  necessity  of  claiming 
the  protection  of  the  government  at  New  York.  They  then  yielded,  and 
i-emained  comparatively  quiet  until  the  arrival  of  Richard  Ligoldsby,  Slougliter's 
lieutenant,  early  in  1691.  That  oificer  announced  the  appointment  of  Henry 
Sloughter  as  governor ;  and  without  producing  any  credentials  of  authority,  he 
liaughtily  demanded  of  Leisler  [February  9,  1691]  the  surrender  of  the  fort. 
Of  course  Leisler  refused  compliance ;  but  as  soon  as  Sloughter  arrived  [March 
29],  he  sent  a  messenger  to  announce  Lis  desire  to  surrender  all  authority  into 
his  hands.  Leisler's  enemies  Lad  resolved  on  his  destruction ;  and  when  he 
came  fonvard  to  deliver  the  fort,  in  person,  he  and  his  son-in-law  were  seized 
and  cast  into  prison.  They  were  trie<l  on  a  charge  of  treason,  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  suffer  death.  Sloughter  withheld  his  signature  to  their 
death  warrant;  but,  when  made  drunk  at  a  dinner  party  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, Le  put  his  name  to  the  fatal  instrument.  '  Before  he  became  sober,  Leisler 
and  Milbome  were  suspended  upon  a  gallows  on  the  verge  of  Beekman's  swamp 
IMay  26,  1691],  where  Tammany  Hall— fronting  on  the  City  Hal!  Park.  New 
York — now  stands.  These  were  the  proto-martyi-s  of  popular  liberty  in 
America.' 

Henry  Sloughter  was  a  weak  and  dissolute  man,  yet  he  came  with  an  earn- 
est desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  tlie  colonists.  He  convened  a  popular 
assembly,  and  formed  a  constitution,  which  provided  for  trial  by  jury,  and  an 
exemption  from  taxes,  except  by  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple.     Light  was  thus  dawning  hopefully  upon  the  province,  when  delirium 

I  S"i)te  1,  pnge  113.  '  ^Tote  D,  papo  139. 

■  At  this  time,  fielienectaiia  iv-ns  dfsoUitcil.     Sees  pn^ro  131. 

'  Tlieir  estntps  were  confiscated;  Ijvit  sftpr  a  lapBO  of  sovcml  years,  uud  when  tlie  violence  of 
purty  spirit  !iad  suljsidcd,  Uie  property  was  restored  to  tlieir  fiiinilics. 
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tremens^  at  the  close  of  a  drunken  revel,  eniJed  tlio  iidministvatioii  and  the  life 
of  the  governor  [August  2,  1691J,  in  less  than  three  months  after  the  murder 
of  Leisler  and  Milbovne.  He  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin  Fletcher,  a  man  of 
violent  passions,  and  quite  as  weak  and  di^olute,  who  became  the  tool  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  was  hated  by  the  people.  Party  spirit,  engendered  by  the 
death  of  Leisler,  burned  intensely  during  the  whole  administration  of  Fletcher ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  French  and  Indians,  under  the  guidance  of  Frontenac. 
the  able  Governor  of  Canada,'  were  traversing  the  northern  frontiers  of  the 
province.  Fletcher  prudently  Iktened  to  the  advice  of  Major  Schuyler,'  of 
Albany,  respecting  the  Indians ;  and  under  his  leadership,  the  English,  and 
their  unwavering  allies,  the  Five  Nations,  successfully  beat  back  tlie  foe  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  so  desolated  the  French  settlements,  in  1692,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Champkin,'  that  Frontenac  was  glad  to  remain  quiet  at 
Montreal. 

A  better  ruler  for  New  York  now  appeared.  The  Earl  of  Eellomont,  an 
lionest  and  energetic  Irish  peer,  succeeded  Fletcher  in  1698 ;  and  the  following 
year,  New  Hampshire'  and  Massachusette'  were  placed  under  his  jurisdiction. 
He  commenced  reform  with  great  earnestness,  and  made  vigorous  efforts  to  sup- 
press piracy,"  which  had  become  a  fearfiil  scourge  to  the  infant  commerce  of 
the  colonists.  With  Robert  Livingston'  and  others,  he  fitted  out  an  expedition 
under  the  famous  Captain  Kidd,  to  destroy  the  buccaneers.  Kidd,  himself,  w-as 
afterward  hung  for  piracy  [1701],  and  the  governor  and  his  sons  wore  charged 
with  a  participation  in  his  guilt.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
wealthy  men  in  the  colony  expected  a  share  in  the  phmder,  and  that  Kidd,  as  a 
scape-goat  for  the  sins  of  the  others,  was  the  victim  of  a  political  conspiracy." 

Unfortunately  for  the  colony,  death  removed  Eellomont,  on  the  16th  of 
Mareh,  1701,  when  his  liberal  policy  was  about  to  bear  fruit.  lie  was  suc- 
oceded  by  Edward  Hyde  (afterward  Lord  Cornbury),"  a  libertine  and  a  knave, 
who  cursed  the  province  with  misrule  for  seven  yeai-s.  He  was  a  bigot,  too, 
and  persecuted  all  denominations  of  ChrLstians,  except  those  of  the  Church  of 
Entrknd.  He  embezzled  the  public  moneys,  involved  hhnself  in  heavy  debts, 
and  on  all  occasions  was  tha  practical  enemy  of  popular  freedom.     The  people 


'  From  16J8  to  1682,  ami  n-miii  from  1683  to  1098,  wlion  he  dial,  at  the  age  ofn. 

'  Peter  Schuyler.  Ho  waa  inajor  of  Albany,  and  auqiiimd  uubomitled  inHuonoe  over  the  Five 
Natioss  of  Indiana    See  page  23. 

'  Schuyler's  fbree  was  about  three  haadrad  Mohawks,  and  as  majiy  Enfriisli,  Tlicy  sloiv  alxHit 
three  hundred  of  the  Frenoll  and  Indians,  at  Ujo  north  end  of  tho  hike.      '  I'age  79.     "  Page  117. 

'  Because  Spain  elaimed  the  exclusive  i^ht  to  tho  West  India  seass  licr  commerce  in  tliat  region 
wns  regarded  as  fair  plunder.  Privateer  eommissionH  were  readily  granted  by  tlie  EngHsh,  French, 
and  Dutch  governments ;  and  daring  spirits  from  all  countries  were  found  under  their  flags.  The 
buccaneers,  as  they  were  called,  became  very  numerous  and  powerM,  and  at  length  depredated 
upon  Eiigliah  commerce  as  well  as  Spanish.  Privateen,  or  those  legally  authorized  to  seize  tho  prop- 
erty of  !in  enemy,  became  piraies,  of  sea  robbers.    Privateering  is  only  legalized  piracy. 

''  An  immigrant  from  Scotland,  and  aneestor  of  the  livingston  family  in  this  country.  He  was 
conneclwd,  by  marriage,  with  tlie  Van  Rensselaer  and  Schuyler  fiunilies;  and  in  1685,  he  received 
from  governor  Dongan  a  grant  of  a.  teudal  principality  (see  jiirirooK,  page  133)  on  the  Hudson,  yet 
known  as  Livingston's  Manor.  

'  Kins;  William  himself  u-as  a  shareholder  in  the  euterprLse  for  winch  Kidd  was  fitted  out.  Kidd 
appeared  pubUdy  in  Boston,  wliere  ho  waa  arrested,  then  sent  to  England,  tried,  and  executed. 

'  Page  161. 
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finally  demaQilnl  aiid  obtained  hi'*  lecill  ind  tlie  mmient  1ih  ofliuil  careci 
ceased,  in  1708  his  creditors  cast  liim  mto  piison  wliere  lie  lemiiii  d  until  hi^ 
accession  to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  bis  father  '  From  tlii^  pciiod  until 
the  arrival  of  ^Villiim  Co-hj  d«  j,o\ernor  [1732]  the  lojil  itpicauntatives,' 
unable  to  resist  the  will  of  the  people,  aa  expressed  by  the  Assembly,  allowed 
democratic  principles  to  grow  and  bear  fruit.' 

The  popular  will  and  voice  now  began  to  be  potential  in  tho  administration 
of  public  affairs.  Kip  A'an  Dam,  "a  man  of  the  people,"  was  acting  governor 
when  Cosby  came.  They  soon  quarreled,  and  two  violent  parties  arose — the 
democratic,  which  sided  with  Van  Dam,  and  the  aristocratic,  which  supported 
the  governor.  Each  party  had  the  control  of  a  newspaper,'  and  the  war  of 
words  raged  \-iolently  for  a  long  time.  The  governor,  unable  to  compete  with 
his  opponent,  finally  ordered  the  arrest  of  Zenger  [November,  1734],  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  democratic  paper,  on  a  charge  of  libel.  After  an  imprisonment  of 
thirty-five  weeks,  Zenger  was  tried  by  a  jury,  and  acquitted,  in  July,  1735. 
He  was  defended  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  presented  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  New  Tork  with  a  gold  box,  as  a  token  of  their 
esteem  for  his  noble  advocacy  of  populnr  rights.  Then  was  distinctly  drawn 
the  line  of  demareation  between  republicans  and  roy.ili.sts  (Whi^and  Tories),' 
which  continued  prominent  until  the  war  of  the  revolution  was  ended  in  1783. 

From  the  arrival  of  Cosby  until  the  commencement  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war,"  the  history  of  New  York  is  composed  chiefly  of  tlie  records  of 
party  strife,  and  pixsents  very  little  mattei'  of  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
Only  one  episode  demands  speci(^  attention,  namely,  the  excitement  and  results 
incident  to  a  supposed  conspiracy  of  the  negroes,  in  1741,  to  buin  and  plunder 
the  city,  murder  the  inhabitants,  and  set  up  a  government  under  a  man  of  their 
own  color.  Several  incendiary  fires  had  occurred  in  rapid  snecession,  and  a 
house  hatl  been  robbed  by  some  slaves.  The  idcii  of  a  regular  and  horrid  con- 
spiracy at  once  prerailcd,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Salem  Witchcraft,'  an 
intense  panic  pervaded  all  classes,  and  many  innocent  persons  suffcred.*  This 
is  known  in  history  as  The  Negro  Plot. 


'  According  to  an  unjust  law  of  England,  a  poor  of  tlio  realm  {who  is  conso([iipntly  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Lords  [note  3,  page  218])  can  not  bo  arreatcd  for  delit.  I'liis  law,  mucted  in  tlio 
re%n  of  Heniy  the  Eif^tli,  Btill  proi'nila. 

'  Lord  Lovelace,  Ingoldsby,  Hunter,  Schuyler,  Brnnet,  and  Montgomerie. 

'  We  have  already  noticed  {page  ia5)  tho  breflkin|(  out  of  Qucni  Anne's  VTnr,  in  1"02,  and  the 
sncceasftil  expe^tions  fttted  oat  and  sent  in  the  directLOU  of  Montreal  in  1709  and  1711.  Tho  debt 
which  these  oxpedilions  laid  upon  New  Tork,  was  felt  for  many  years. 

*  The  ikiD  York  WeMy  Jsmraal  (democratic),  by  John  Potor  Zenger;  The  Hew  Tort  Gazette 
(aristocratio),  by  "William  Bradford.  The  latter  owned  the  first  prt'Ss  evtT  set  up  in  tho  province. 
He  commenced  printing  in  New  York  in  IG96.    See  note  3,  page  170. 

'  Note  4,  page  226.  "  PaRC  179.  '  P.ise  132. 

*  Before  the  panic  was  allayed,  four  white  people  were  luingcd,  and  cloven  ii.groes  were 
burned,  eighteen  were  hanged,  and  fifty  were  sent  to  tho  West  Indies  and  sold. 
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M  A  P.  T  L  A  N  n  .     [ :  c :;  D .] 

Whes  the  first  popular  assembly  convened  at  St.  Marj,  for  legislai.ive  pur- 
poses, on  the  8th  of  March,  1635,'  Maryland  had  then  its  colonial  birth.  Its 
sturdy  groivth  began  when,  in  1639,  the  more  convenient  form  of  i-epresenta- 
tive  government  was  established.  It  was  crude,  hut  it  possessed  the  elements 
of  republicanism.  The  freemen  chose  as  many  representatives  as  they  pbasetl, 
and  othei-s  were  appointed  by  the  proprietor.  These,  with  the  governor  and 
secretary,  composed  the  legislature.  At  this  first  session  a  Declaration  of 
Bights  was  adopted,  the  powers  of  the  governor  were  defined,  and  all  the  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  English  subjects  were  guarantied  to  the  colonists.' 

Very  soon  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity,  becoming  jealous  of  the  increasing 
strength  of  the  white  people,  began  to  evince  hostility.  Frequent  collisions 
occurred ;  and  in  1642,  a  general  Indian  war  commenced  in  the  region  between 
the  Potomac  and  the  Chesapeake.  It  was  terminated  in  1645,  but  the  quiet 
of  the  province  was  soon  disturbed  again.  Claybome  had  rctui-ned  from 
England'  [1645],  and  speedily  fanned  the  embers  of  discontent  into  a  flame  of 
open  rebellion.  He  became  too  powerful  for  the  local  autliorities,  and  Governor 
Calvert'  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Virginia.  During  a  year  and  a  half,  the  insur- 
gents held  the  reins  of  government,  and  the  horrora  of  civil  war  brooded  over 
the  colony.  -The  rebellion  was  suppressed  to  the  summer  of  1646,  and  in 
August,  Calvert  resumed  his  oflice. 

In  the  year  1649,  a  very  important  law,  known  as  The  Toleration  Act,  was 
passed  by  the  Assembly.  Religious  freedom  was  guarantied  by  the  charter," 
yet,  as  much  animosity  existed  between  the  Protestants"  and  Ron:iui  Catholics, 
the  Assembly'  thought  proper  to  give  the  principle  the  solemn  eiinction  of  law. 
By  that  act  every  professed  believer  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Trinity,  was 
allowed  free  exercise  of  his  religious  opinions,  and  no  man  was  permitted  to 
reproach  another  on  account  of  his  peculiar  doctrines,  except  under  the  penalty 
of  a  fine,  to  be  paid  to  the  person  so  insulted.  Thither  persecuted  Churchmen 
of  New  England,  and  oppressed  Puritans  of  Virginia,  fled  and  found  an  asylum. 
This  act,  short  of  full  toleration  as  it  was  (for  it  placed  Unitarians  beyond  the 
pale  of  its  defense),  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  early  legislature  of  Maryknd ; 
yet  it  was  not  the  first  instance  in  America,  as  is  often  allegwl,  when  religious 
toleration  received  the  sanction  of  law.*     Rhode  Island  has  that  honor. 

'  Pago  82.  '  Page  R2.  ^  ^^le  1,  pngo  82. 

'  Pago  81.  '  Pago  81.  "  Noty  U,  page  62. 

'  Bozmao,  in  liis  Sislory  of  Maryland  (II.  300 — 35G),  maintains  Uiat  ilie  iiiiijorily  oltlie  mem- 
bers of  tlio  Assembly  of  1 649,  were  PTotcBtants. 

'  In  Mny,  1647,  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Islanct,  convened  at  Portsmoutb,  adopted  a 
eoda  of  liws  wliith  closed  wttli  the  declaration  that  "all  men  might  walk  as  tlioir  consciences  pei^ 
Buaded  tbera,  without  roolealation — every  one  in  Iho  name  of  his  God."  This  was  broader  tolera- 
tion  than  tlic  Mujyland  aet  eontcmplated,  £>r  it  did  not  restrict  men  to  a  belief  in  Jesus  Christ. 
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Being  favored  by  events  ia  the  mother  country,  republicanism  grew  steadily 
ia  the  new  State.  Eoyalty  was  abolished  in  England  [1G49J,  and  for  more 
than  ten  years  the  democratic  idea  was  prevalent  throughout  the  realm.  Lord 
Baltipiore,  the  proprietor  of  Maryland,  professed  republicanism  on  the  death  of 
the  king,  but  he  had  been  too  recently  a  royalist  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
Parliament.  Stone,  his  lieutenant,  was  removed  from  office  [April  16.  1651] 
by  commissionei-s  (of  whomClaybonie  was  one),  who  were  sent  to  administer  the 
government  of  the  colony.  He  was  soon  afterward  [July  8]  restored.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  [1653]'  Cromwell  restored  full  power  to  the 
proprietor,  but  tlic  commissioners,  who  withdrew  to  Virginia,  returned  soon 
afterward,  and  compelled  Stone  to  surrender  the  government  into  their  hands. 

The  colonial  government  had  been  re-organized  in  the  mean  while.  The 
legislative  body  wa3  divided  into  an  Upper  and  Lower  House  in  1050 ;  the 
former  consisting  of  the  governor  and  his  council,  appointed  by  the  proprietor, 
and  the  latter  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  people.  At  the  same  session  a 
law  was  passed  prohibiting  all  taxes,  unless  levied  with  the  consent  of  the  free- 
men. Political  questions  were  freely  discussed  by  the  people ;  and  soon  the 
two  chief  religious  sects  were  marehaled  in  opposition,  as  prime  elements  of 
political  parties.  So  great  had  been  the  influx  of  Protestants,  that  they  now 
[1654]  outnumbered  the  Roman  Catholics  as  voters  and  in  the  Assembly.  They 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Cremwell,  and  boldly  questioned  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  an  hereditary  proprietor."  The  Roman  Catholics  adhered  to  Lord 
Baltimore,  and  bitter  religious  hatred  was  fostered.  The  Protestants  finally 
disfranchised  their  opponents,  excluded  them  from  the  As.sembly,  and  in  Novem- 
!x!r,  1C54,  passed  an  act  declaring  Eoman  Catholics  not  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  of  Maryland. 

This  unchristian  and  unwise  act  of  the  Protestant  party,  was  a  great  wrong 
as  well  as  a  great  mistake.  Civil  war  ensued.  Stone  returned  to  St.  Marv.' 
organized  an  armed  force  composed  chiefly  of  Roman  Catholics,  seized  the  colo- 
nial records,  and  assumed  the  ofiice  of  governor.  Skirmishes  followed,  and 
finally  a  severe  battle  was  fought  [April  4,  1655]  not  far  from  the  site  of 
Annajxilis,  in  which  Stone's  party  was  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  about  fifty  men, 
killed  and  wounded.  Stone  was  made  prisoner,  but  his  life  was  spared.  Four 
other  leading  supporters  of  the  proprietor  were  tried  for  treason  and  executed. 
Anarchy  prevailed  in  the  province  for  many  months,  when  the  discordant  ele- 
ments were  brought  into  comparative  order  by  the  appointment  of  Jo.-*iali  Fen- 
dall  [July  20,  1656]  as  governor.  He  was  suspected  of  favoring  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  was  soon  arrested  by  order  of  the  Protestant  Assembly.  For 
two  years  bitter  strife  continued  between  the  people  and  the  agents  of  the 


'  Wlien  Chartea  the  Urst  was  behended  [note  .'i,  jKifre  109],  tlio  Parliament  assumed  Biiprem< 
authorily,  and  remained  in  permanent  aesaioLi.  Cromwell,  witfi  jiii  oraiy  at  his  baeli,  entered  tliat 
assembly  in  the  autumn  of  1653,  ordered  tlipm  to  disperse,  and  nsunmed  supreme  powi  r  hinipelt, 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Protettur.    That  Briliah  legislature  is  known  ia  liiplory  aa  tho  Lone  Pariia- 

of  Lord  Baltimore  nere  to  bn  pro- 
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proprietor,  whon,  after  concessions  by  the  kttcr,  Femlall  v.m  acknowledged 
governor,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1658.  His  prudence  secured  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  but  the  death  of  Cromwell,  in  September,  1658,  presaging  a  change 
ni  the  English  government,  gave  them  uneasiness.  After  long  deliberation, 
tlie  Assembly  determined  to  avoid  all  further  trouble  with  the  proprietor,  by 
asserting  the  supreme  authority  of  the  people.  They  accordmgly  dissolved  the 
Upper  House  [March  24,  1660],'  and  assumed  the  whole  legislative  power  of 
the  State.     They  then  gave  Fendall  a  commission  as  governor  for  the  people. 

The  restoration  of  monarchy  in  England  took  place  in  June,  1660,'  and  the 
original  order  of  things  was  re-established  in  JIaryland.  Loi-d  Baltimore,  hav- 
ing assured  the  new  king  that  his  republican  professions'  were  only  temporary 
e^:pedient3,  was  restored  to  all  hia  proprietary  rights,  by  Charles.  Fendall  was 
tried,  and  found  guilty  of  treason,  because  ho  accepted  a  commission  from  the 
rebellious  Assembly.  Baltimore,  however,  wisely  pi-oclnimed  a  general  pardon 
for  all  political  offenders  in  Maryland ;  and  for  almost  thiiiy  ycai-s  afterward, 
the  province  enjoyed  repose.  A  law,  which  established  absolute  political  etfual- 
ity  among  professed  Christiana,  was  enacted ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  second 
Lord  Baltimore  [Dec.  10,  1675],  his  son  and  successor  confiiTned  it.  Under 
lliat  new  proprietor,  Charles  Calvert,  Maryland  was  governed  mildly  and  pru- 
dently, and  the  people  were  prospering  in  their  political  quietude,  when  the 
Revolution  in  England*  shook  the  colonies.  The  deputy  governor  of  Maryland 
hesitated  to  proclaim  William  and  Mary,'  and  this  was  made  a  pretense,  by  a 
restless  spirit,  named  Coocle,^  for  exciting  the  people.  He  gave  cuiTCncy  to  the 
iibsurd  rejwrt  that  the  local  magistrates  and  tlio  Koman  Catholics  had  leagued 
with  the  Indians^  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  Protestants  in  the  cobny.  A 
similar  actual  coalition  of  Jesuits'  and  savages  on  the  New  England  frontiers' 
"nve  a  coloring  of  truth  to  the  story,  and  the  old  i-eligions  feud  instantly  burned 
again  intensely.  The  Protestants  formed  an  armed  association  [Sept.,  1689], 
and  led  on  by  Coode,  they  took  forcible  possession  of  St.  Maiy,  and  by  capitu- 
lation, received  the  provincial  reconls  and  assumed  the  government.  They 
called  a  Convention,  and  invested  it  with  legislative  powers.  Its  first  acts  were 
to  depose  the  third  Lord  Baltimore,  and  to  rc-assert  tho  sovereign  miijosty  of 
the  people. 

Public  affairs  were  managed  by  the  Convention  until  1601,  when  tlic  king 
unjustly  deprived  Balthnore  of  all  his  political  privileges  as  pi-oprietor  [June 
11].  and  made  Maryland  a  royal  province."  Lionel  Co|)ley  was  appointed  the 
first  royal  governor,  in  1692.     New  laws  were  instituted — religious  toleration. 


'  Page  152.        '  Note  3,  page  109.        '  Pogo  1S2.        '  Xote  7,  page  113.       °  Viv-l'  lU. 

'  Coiilo  liod  boon  n  etnifederata  in  a  former  insurrection,  but  cseapetl  conviction. 

'  A  trciity  with  Uio  Indiana  had  just  been  renewed,  and  tbe  customary  preBcnt?  di?tribiit(?i 
amoi^  them.    These  things  Goods  felaely  adduced  as  evidences  of  a,  co.aVtion  willi  tlu>  BavfLjre.-i 

"  Note  5,  pase  130.  °  I'aKO  130. 

"  King  William  had  &u  exalted  idea  of  royal  prerogatives,  and  was  as  much  disposed  hs  thi 
Stuarts  (tho  kings  of  England  from  James  the  First  to  James  the  Second)  to  suppress  iltinotr-.ioj'  ir 
the  colonies.  Ha  repeatedly  vetoed  (refused  his  assent)  to  Bills  of  i^hts  enacted  by  tho  colonia 
Assemblies ;  refused  lids  assent  to  locid  laws  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  colonists ;  and  instructed 
lus  governors  to  prohibit  printing  in  tho  colonies.    Note  7,  page  112. 
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T\-aa  abolished — the  Church  of  England  was  made  the  established  i-eligion,  to  he 
supported  by  a  tax  on  tlie  people ;  and  in  the  State  founded  hy  Boman  Cath- 
olics, the  members  of  tliat  denomination  ivere  cruelly  dL^t'ranchised,  nith  the 
consent  of  their  sovereign.  A  few  yeai's  later  [1716J,  the  proprietary  rights 
of  Lord  Ealtimore  (now  deceased)  were  restored  to  his  infiiut  heir,  and  tlic 
original  form  of  government  was  re-established.  Such  continued  to  be  the  poli- 
tical complexion  of  the  colony,  until  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  in  1776,  swept 
away  every  remnant  of  royalty  and  feudalism,  and  the  State  of  Mai-yland  was 
established. 


CHAPTER    Y. 

C  0  N  X  V.  C  T  I  C  U  T.      []  GliO.] 

The  Consectictit  Coloxy'  formed  a  political  Constitution  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1039,  and  in  June  following,  the  New  Haves  Colosy  pei-formed 
the  same  important  act.'  The  religious  element  was  supreme  in  the  new  organ- 
ization ;  and,  in  imitation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Plymouth  settlers,  none 
but  church  members  were  allowed  the  privileges  of  freemen^  at  New  Haven. 
They  first  appointed  a  committee  of  twelve  men,  who  selected  seven  of  their 
members  to  be  "  pillars"  in  the  new  State.  Those  had  power  to  admit  as  many 
others,  as  confederate  legislator,  as  they  pleased.  Theophilus  Eaton  was 
clMffien  governor,'  and  tho  Bible  was  mado  the  giund  statute-book  of  the  colony. 
Many  of  tho  New  Ilaven  settlers  being  merchants,  they  sought  to  found  a  com- 
mercial colony,  but  heavy  losses  by  tho  wreck  of  vessels'  diacouragetl  them,  and 
ihey  turned  their  epeoial  attention  to  agriculture.  Prudence  marked  the  course 
of  the  magistrates  of  tlio  ecverdl  colonies  in  tho  Connecticut  viiUey,'  and  they 
were  hlessed  with  prosperity.  But  difGculties  with  the  Dutch  respecting  terri- 
torial boundaries,'  and  menaces  of  the  neighboring  Iiiilians,  gave  them  uneasi- 
n^s,  and  made  them  readily  jom  the  New  England  ennfwleration  in  1643.' 
The  following  yoiv  the  little  independent  colony  at  Saybrook"  purchased  the 
land  of  one  of  tlie  proprietors  of  Connecticut,"  and  became  poi-manently  annexed 
to  that  at  Hartford." 

The  future  appeare<l  sorono  and  promising.  The  tivaty  made  with  Cov- 
emor  Stuyveaant,  at  Hartford,  in  1050,"  giive  token  of  futui-etranquiliitv.  But 
the  repose  was  soon  broken  hy  internatioiml  war.  England  and  Holland  drew 
the  sword  against  each  other  in  1652 :  and  because  it  waa  reported  that  Nini- 
gret,  the  wily  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,"  had  spent  several  weeks  at  New 

■  Pape  80.  '  Pago  3D.    Tlie  pooplo  agacmblcd  in  a  barn  to  foria  a  now  Constituiion. 

'  Note  6,  page  ilS. 

'  He  was  annually  oliosen  to  fill  the  offlro,  until  his  deaUi,  wliioli  oceurred  in  166T. 
^  In  1G47,  a  new  ahip  belonging  to  fiio  colony  foundered  nt  sea.     It  was  ladcu  with  a  valuable 
cai^  and  Hie  passengers  belonged  to  eome  of  the  leading  Bmiilies  in  the  colony. 

"  Pago  86.  '  Page  85,  and  note  2,  page  142.  '  Pago  12!.  ■  Pago  86. 

"  Page  85.  "  Page  B8.  "  Soto  2,  page  142,  "  Note  7,  pagu  141. 
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Amsterdam  in  the  winter  of  1652-3'  the  belief  prevailed  in  New  Engkud,  aa 
we  have  already  observed,  that  Stuyvesant  was  leaguing  with  the  Indians  for 
the  destruction  of  the  English.-  Great  excitement  ensued,  and  a  majority  of 
the  commissioners  decided,-'  in  1653,  upon  war  with  the  Dutch.  Immediate 
hostilities  were  prevented  by  the  refusal  of  IVIassacbusetts  to  funiish  its  quoti 
of  supplies.  Tbe  Connecticut  colonies  (who  wci-e  more  exposed  to.blows  from 
the  Dutch  than  any  other)  applied  to  Cromwell  for  aid,  and  he  sent  four  ships 
of  war  for  the  purpose.  Before  their  arrival,'  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  two  nations,  and  blood  and  treasure  were  savetl.  The  Assembly 
at  Hartford  took  possession  of  all  property  then  claimed  by  the  Dutch ;  and 
after  that  the  latter  abandoned  all  claims  to  possessions  in  the  Connecticut 
valley. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  1G60,  the  Connecticut  colony 
expressed  its  loyalty,  and  obtained  a  charter.  At  first,  Charles  was  disposed 
to  refuse  the  apphcation  of  Winthrop,'  the  agent  of  the  colony,  for  he  ha^l 
heai-d  of  the  sturdy  republicanism  of  the  petitioners.  But  when  Winthrop 
presented  his  majesty  with  a  ring  which  Cliai-lcs  the  First  had  given  to  his 
father,  the  hciirt  of  tbe  king  was  touched,  and  he  granted  a  charter  [May  SO, 
1662]  which  not  only  confirmed  the  popular  Constitution  of  the  colony,  but 
contained  more  liberal  provisions  than  any  yet  issued  from  the  royal  hand.'  It 
defined  the  eastern  boundary  of  tlie  province  to  be  NaiTaganset  Bay,  and  the 
western,  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  thus  included  a  portion  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  whole  Neto  Haven  Colony.''  The  latter  gave  a  reluctant  consent  to  the 
union  in  1665,  but  Rliode  Island  positively  refused  the  alliance,  A  charter 
given  to  the  latter  the  year  after  one  was  given  to  Connecticut  [1663],°  covered 
a  portion  of  the  Connecticut  grant  in  Narragansct  Bay,  Concerning  this 
boundary  the  two  colonies  disputed  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

The  colony  of  Connecticut  suffered  but  little  during  Krxs  Philip's  War." 
whicli  broke  out  in  1675,  with  tbe  exception  of  some  settlements  high  up  on 
the  fresh  water  river."  Yet  it  furnished  its  full  quota  of  men  and  supplies,  and 
its  soldiers  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  giving  the  vigorous  blows  which  broke 
the  power  of  the  Wew  England  Indians."  At  tlie  same  time,  tlie  colonists 
were  obliged  to  defend  their  liberties  against  the  attempted  usui-pations  of  Ed- 
mund Andros,  then  governor  of  New  York."     lie  cLiimet't  jurisdiction  to  the 

'  Tills  report  was  set  afloiit  by  Uiiras.  tlio  mischieroiis  Mohegan  sncbein  [page  ST],  ivlio  hated 
the  Narraganaetla.    It  had  no  foundation  in  trutli.     Sec,  also,  jingo  21. 

'  Piijtel41.  "  Page  121. 

'  lioger  Williams,  then  in  England,  rannngoil  fn  del^y  fho  siiling  of  the  fleet  and  Uioa,  again, 
that  eminent  peace-maker  prevented  bloodslied.    Page  S7. 

'  John  Winthrop,  son  of  Governor  Winilirop,  of  Massadinsetts.  lie  was  elio?on  governor  of 
Connectieut  in  1657,  and  held  tbe  office  Mveml  years.  Sncli  was  hia  station  when  he  appiiired  In 
England  to  ask  a  charter  of  the  kmg.  HopldoB  (who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Haven 
colony)  was  chosen  the  first  governor  of  tho  Connecticut  colony,  onil  tbr  several  years  lie  and 
Ilaynes  were  alternately  chosen  chief  maj^strates. 

'  This  original  charter  is  now  [1856]  lathe  ofHoeofthe  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It 
contains  a  portrait  of  Charles  tlio  Second,  liandsomely  drawn  in  India  ink,  and  forming  part  of  an 
iniaal  letter.   This  wia  tho  instmmetit  ailerward  bidden  in  tho  great  oak  mentioned  on  tlio  nest  page. 

'  Page  as,     Tliua  tho  several  settlements  were  imiled  unilor  tlie  gcnend  UHmp  nf  Connecticut 

"  Pago  150.  '  Page  124.  ■"  Page  85.  "  Pi^  22.  "  Pago  147. 
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mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  in  July,  1675,  he  proceeded  to  Sajbrook 
with  a  smail  naval  force,  to  assert  his  authority.  He  was  permitted  to  land ; 
but  when  he  ordered  the  garrison  in  the  fort  to  surrender,  and  began  to  read  his 
commission  to  the  people,  Captain  Bull,  the  commander,  ordered  him  to  be 
silent.  Perceiving  the  strength  and  determination  of  his  adversary,  Andros 
wisely  withdrew,  and  greatly  irritated,  returned  to  New  York. 

During  the  next  dozen  years,  very  little  occurred  to  disturb  the  quiet  and 
prosperity  of  Connecticut.  Then  a  most  exciting  scene  took  place  at  Hartford, 
in  ivliich  the  liberties  of  the  colony  were  periled.  Edmund  Andros  again  ap- 
peared as  a  usurper  of  authority.  He  had  been  appointed  governor  of  New 
England  in  1686,'  and  on  his  arrival  he  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  charters 
of  all  the  provinces.  They  all  complied,  except  Connecticut.  She  steadily 
refiised  to  give  up  the  guaranty  of  her  political  rights ;  and  finally  Andros  pro- 
ceeded to  Hartford  with  sixty  armed  men,  to  enforce  obedience.  The  Assem- 
bly were  in  session  when  he  arrived  [Nov.  10,  1687],  and  received  him  court- 
i«usly.  He  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  cliarter,  and  declared  the  colonial 
government  dissolved.  Already  a  plan  had  been  arranged  for  securing  the  safety 
of  that  precious  instrument,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  an  appearance  of 
loyalty.  The  debates  were  purposely  protracted  until  the  candles  were  lighted,' 
,_  ^  ^  at  evening,  when  the  cliarter  was  brought  in  and  laid 
upon  the  table.  Just  as  Andi'os  stepped  forward  to 
take  it,  the  candles  were  suddenly  extinguished.  The 
charter  was  seized  by  Captain  Wadsworth,  of  the  mil- 
itia, and  under  cover  of  the  night  it  was  effectually 
concealed  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  huge  oak,  standing 
not  far  from  the  Assembly  chamber.'  When  the  can- 
'^^^li/iTip--  ^^^  ^yei^Q  i-cligbted,  the  members  were  in  perfect 
-^"-"■"■^  -  order,  but  the  charter  could  not  be  found.  Androa 
was  highly  incensed  at  being  thus  foiled,  but  he 
wisely  restrained  his  passion,  assumed  the  government,  and  with  his  own  hand 
wrote  the  word  Finis  after  the  last  record  of  the  Chai-ter  Assembly.  The  gov- 
ernment was  administered  in  his  own  name  until  he  was  driven  from  Boston  in 
1689,"  when  the  charter  was  tiken  from  the  oak  [May  19,  1689],  a  popular 
Assembly  was  convened,  Robert  Treat  was  chosen  governor,  and  Connecticut 
again  assumed  her  position  as  an  independent  colony. 

Petty  tyrants  continued  to  molest.  A  little  more  than  four  years  later,  the 
Connecticut  people  were  again  compelled  to  assert  their  chartered  liberties. 
Colonel  Fletcher,  then  governor  of  New  York,'  held  a  commission  ivhich  gave 
him  command  of  the  militia  of  Connecticut.'^     As  that  power  was  reserved  to 

'  rage  123. 

'  That  tree  remained  vigorous  until  ton  minutea  before  ono  o'clock  in  the  raomiiig,  August  21, 
1856,  when  it  was  prostrated  duriug  a  heavy  storm,  aad  nothii^  but  a  stump  remains.  It  stood 
on  the  south  aide  of  Charter-street,  a  few  rods  from  Moiu-atreet,  in  the  city  of  Hartford.  The  cavity 
in  which  the  charter  was  concealed,  had  become  p^ulially  closed. 

'  P:!ge  130.  *  PoKe  141. 

'  The  declared  object  of  this  ooromisffiion  was  to  enable  Fletcher  to  call  forth  the  Cooiiecticut 
militia  when  proper,  to  repel  an  expected  invasion  of  Northecn  New  York,  by  the  French-  and 
Indians. 
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the  coloaj  by  tlie  charter,  the  Legislature  refused  to  iicknowlcdge  Fletcher's 
authority.  In  November,  1693,  he  repaired  to  Hartford,  and,  notwitliatonduig 
the  Legislature  was  in  session,  and  agiiin  promptly  denied  liia  jurisdiction,  ho 
ordered  the  militia  to  assemble.  The  Hartford  companies,  under  Captain 
Wadsworth,'  were  drawn  up  in  line  ;  but  the  moment  Fletcher  attempted  to 
read  his  commission,  the  drums  were  heaten.  His  angry  order  of  "  Silence!' 
was  obeyed  for  a,  moment ;  hut  when  he  repeated  it,  Wadsworth  boldly  stepped 
in  front  of  him,  and  said,  "  Sir,  if  they  are  again  interrupted,  I  'U  make  the  sun 
shine  through  you  ui  a  moment."  Fletcher  perceived  the  futility  of  a  parley, 
or  further  assumption  of  authority ;  and,  pocketing  his  commission,  he  and  his 
attendants  returned  to  New  York,  greatly  chagrined  and  irritated.  The  mat- 
ter iras  compromised  when  referred  to  the  king,  who  gave  tlic  governor  of  Con- 
necticut militia  jurisdiction  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  the  event  of  w;ir,  Colonel 
Fleteher  should  have  the  command  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  ti-oops  of  that 
colony. 

And  now,  in  tlic  year  1700,  Connecticut  had  a  population  of  about  thirty 
thousand,  which  rapidly  increased  during  the  remainder  of  her  colonial  career. 
During  Queen  Anne's  Wai',^  and  the  stirring  events  in  America  from  that 
time  until  the  commencement  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,'  when  her  people 
numbered  one  hundi-ed  thousand,  Comiecticut  went  hand  in  hand  mth  her  sis- 
ter colonies  for  mutual  welfare ;  and  her  history  is  too  cloicly  interwoven  with 
theirs  to  require  further  separate  notice. 


CHAPTER    VT. 

lUIODi;     ISLAND.     [Ifit4.] 

When  the  Providence  and  Rhode  Ishmd  plantations  were  united  umler 
the  same  government  in  1644,  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  commenced  its  inde- 
pendent career.*  That  charter  was  confirmed  by  the  Long  Parliament^  in 
October,  1652,  and  this  put  an  end  to  the  pei-severing  efforts  of  Massachusetts 
W  absorb  "Williams's  Narraganset  Plantation."  That  colony  had  always 
coveted  the  beautiful  Aquiday,'  and  feared  tho  reaetion  of  AVilliams's  tolerant 
principles  upon  the  people  from  whose  bosom  he  had  h^'en  cruelly  expelled.'  A 
dispute  concerning  the  eastern  boundary  of  Rhode  Island  was  productive  of 
much  ill  feeling  during  the  progi*ess  of  a  century,  when,  in  1741,  commission- 
ers decided  the  present  line  to  be  the  proper  tlivision.  and  wrangling  ceased. 

'  Page  15G.  '  Page  135.  '  Vayfi  179. 

'  Pago  91.  A  general  aesembly  of  deputies  from  the  several  towns,  met  nt  Portsmouth  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1647,  and  organized  tlie  new  government  by  the  election  of  a  president  and  other  offi- 
cers. At  Wiat  time  a  eode  of  lawH  n-na  adopted,  which  declared  the  government  to  be  a  democracy, 
and  that  "all  men  mifiht  walk  as  their  couselenco  persuaded  tliem."    Page  151. 

'  !Not«  1,  page  150.  '  Note  5,  page  91.  '  Pago  91. 
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Kor  wa3  Rhode  Island  free  from  those  internal  commotions,  growing  out  of  relig- 
ious disputes  and  personal  ambition,  which  disturbed  the  repose  of  other  colonies. 
These  were  quieted  toward  the  close  of  1653,  when  Roger  Williams  was  chosen 
president.  Ci-omwell  confirmed  the  royal  charter  on  the  22d  of  May,  1655, 
and  during  his  administration  the  colony  prospered.  On  the  accession  of 
Charles  the  Second,'  Rhode  Island  applied  for  and  obtained  a  new  charter 
[July  8,  1663J,  highly  democratic  in  its  general  features,  and  simikr.  in  eveiy 
respect,  to  the  one  granted  to  Connecticut.'  The  first  governor  elected  under 
this  instrument,  was  Benedict  Arnold;'  and  by  a  colonial  law,  enacted  durin" 
his  fii-st  administration,  the  privileges  of  freemen  were  granted  only  to  free- 
holders and  their  eldest  sons. 

Bowing  to  the  numdates  of  royal  authority,  Ehodo  Island  yieldeil  to  Andros, 
in  January,  1GS7 ;  but  the  moment  intelligence  reached  the  people  of  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary'  [iMay  11,  1689],  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  petty 
tyrant  at  Boston,'  they  assembled  at  Newport,  resumed  their  old  charter,  and 
re-adoptcd  their  seal — an  anchor,  with  Hope  for  a  motto.  Under  this  charter 
Rliode  Island  continued  to  be  governed  for  one  hundred  and  fitty-seven  years, 
when  the  people,  in  representative  convention,  in  1842,  adopted  a  constitution.' 
Newport  soon  became  a  thriving  commercial  town;  and  when,  in  1732,  John 
Franklin  established  there  tho  first  newspaper  in  the  colony,  it  contained  five 
thousand  mhabitants,  and  the  whole  province  about  eighteen  thousand.'  Near 
Newport  the  celebrated  Dean  Berkeley  purchased  lands  in  1729;  and  with 
him  came  John  Smibert,  an  artist,  who  introduced  portrait  painting  into  Amer- 
ica.' Notwithstanding  Rhodo  Island  was  excluded  from  the  New  EnWand 
confederacy,'  it  always  bore  its  share  in  defensive  efforts ;  and  its  history  is 
identified  with  that  of  New  England  in  general,  from  the  commencement  of 
King  William's  War.'" 


'  Pago  154.  Tliia  cimrter  imaranticii  free  toleration  in  rclisions  mntkTg,  anil  ilie  lpio?lnture  of 
the  colony  re-asaertod  tlie  principle,  so  aa  to  (ri'-o  it  tlie  popnl:ir  Ibroe  of  hw.  Tlio  a.'^scrtion  made 
by  Bome,  that  Roman  Catholics  were  excludod  from  voting,  and  tiiat  Quakcra  wore  oiiliawod  is 


'  Of  tliesc,  ahout  ono  thousand  wcro  Indians,  and  more  than  si.\-toeii  himdred  were  negmca! 

'  Iterkeloy  preaelicd  oceaaionally  in  a  sniall  Episcopal  ehnrcli  at  Newport  and  prcfentod  the 
congregation  witli  an  organ,  tho  lirst  e\-er  hoard  in  America.  Smihert  toih  a  SL^olcliman  and 
married  and  settled  at  Boston.  Hia  picture  of  lierkoley  and  his  famUv  is  still  prewncd  at  T,Uo 
College  [page  178],  in  New  Ifaven.  Berkeley  (afterward  made  bisliop  of  a  dioeeae  in  Irehind)  made 
great  eftiwta  toward  the  CHtabliaiiment  oftlio  Arts  and  Learning,  In  America.  Failing  in  his  project 
of  founding  a  new  Univeraitj-,  he  became  one  of  tho  moat  liberal  benefectora  of  Yale  College.  In 
view  of  the  futnro  progress  of  tlie  coloiiie.^,  lie  wrote  tliat  prophetic  poem,  tho  laat  verse  of  w-hidi 
contains  tlie  oft-quoted  lino — 

=  Vap^  121.  "■      "         ""'■  ..  p^  ,^.  ,-,,j^ 
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CHAPTER    YII. 

KEW      JERSEY.      [IC64.] 


The  settlements  in  New  Jersej,  Pennsylvaiii;i,  and  Delaware,  wo  liavo 
considered  togetlier  in  the  same  chapter,'  as  constituting  a  set-iea  of  events  hav- 
ing intimate  relations  with  each  other.  The  history  of  the  colonial  organization 
of  the  first  two,  is  separate  and  distinct,  Dehiwai-e  waa  never  an  independent 
colony  or  State,  until  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  1776.  The 
fountlin"  of  the  New  Jersey  colony  occurred  when,  in  1664,  the  Dnke  of  York 
sold  the  territory  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,"  and  the  new 
proprietors  began  the  work  of  erecting  a  State.  They  published  a  form  of 
agreement  which  they  called  "  Concessions,-''  in  which  liberal  offers  were  made 
to  emii^ants  who  might  settle  withm  the  territory.  Among  other  provisions, 
the  people  were  to  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  quit-rents  and  other  burdens, 
for  the  space  of  five  years.  Allured  by  the  liberality  of  the  "  Concessions,''  as 
well  as  by  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  many  families 
came  from  Long  Island  in  1664,  and  settled  at  Elizabethto-wn ;'  and  in  August, 
the  following  year,  Philip  Carteret  (brother  of  one  of  the  proprietors)  was 
appointed  governor,  and  arrived  at  Elizabetbtown  with  a  number  of  settlers. 

At  first  all  was  peaceable.  Nothing  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  colony 
during  the  five  years'  exemption  from  rents ;  but  when,  in  1670,  the  specified 
halfpenny,  for  the  use  of  each  acre  of  land,  was  required,  murmurs  of  discon- 
tent were  loud  and  universal.  Those  who  had  purchased  land  from  tiie  Indians, 
denied  the  right  of  the  proprietors  to  demand  rent  from  tliem ;  and  some  of  the 
towns  had  even  denied  the  autliority  of  tlie  Assembly,  at  its  first  sitting,  in 
1668.  The  whole  people  combined  in  resisting  the  payment  of  quit-rents ; 
and  after  disputing  with  the  proprietors  almost  two  years,  they  i-cvolted,  called 
a  new  Assembly,  appointed  a  dissolute,  illegithnate  son  of  Sir  George  Carteret, 
governor,  in  May,  1672,  and  in  July  following,  compelled  Philip  Carteret  to 
leave  the  province.  Preparations  were  in  progress  to  coerce  the  people  into 
submission,  when  New  Jersey,  and  all  other  portions  of  the  ten-itory  claimed 
by  the  l>uke  of  York,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,'  in  August,  1673.  On 
the  restoration  of  the  teiTitory  to  the  English,'  in  November,  1674,  the  Duke 
of  York  procured  a  new  charter,'  and  then,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  Berkeley 
and  Carteret,  he  appointed  Edmund  Andros,  "  the  tyrant  of  New  Eugl;iiid,"  ' 

'  Page  94.  The  provinco  was  called  Now  Jersev.  in  honor  of  Carteret,  wlu>  waa  smvomor  of 
tlio  island  of  Jersey,  in  the  Eritisli  Ohanne!,  duriu((  tlie  civil  war.  Ho  waa  a  stiiundi  ro.vaiist,  and 
waa  tho  laal  commander  to  lower  tiiG  royal  fla(f,  when  tho  Parliament  had  triumphed. 

'  This  was  a  sort  of  consUtaUon,  which  provided  for  a,  govcrument  to  bo  composed  of  a  Kovcmor 
and  cooncil  appointed  by  the  proprietors,  and  an  Assembly  cliosen  by  the  fl\*bolder3  of  tl:e  prov- 
ince.  The  lej^islative  power  rejaded  in  the  Assembly ;  tiio  oxeeutive  in  the  governor.  The  Council 
and  the  Aassmbty  were  each  restricted  to  twelve  members. 

'  So  called,  in  lienor  of  Elisabeth,  wife  of  Sir  Geoi^  Carteret 

'  Pago  14T.  ■  Pago  \i1.  '  Page  117.  '  Pago  130, 
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govei-nor  of  the  ivliole  ttomain.  Carteret  demurred,  and  the  duke  partially 
restored  his  rights ;  not,  however,  without  leaving  Andres  a  sufficient  pretense 
for  asserting  his  authority,  and  producing  annoyances.  Berkeley  had  become 
disgusted,  and  sold  his  interest  in  the  province  [ilai-ch  28,  1674]  to  Edward 
Byllingc,  an  English  Quaker.  1'ecun.iary  enibaiTassment  caused  Byllinge  to 
assign  his  interest  to  William  Penn,  and  hvo  otters,'  in  1C75.  These  purchas- 
ers, uni>-illing  to  maintain  a  political  union  with  other  parties,  successfully 
negotiated  with  Carteret  for  a  division  of  the  province,  which  took  place  on  the 
11th  of  July,  1676.  Carteret  received  the  eastern  portion  as  his  share,  and 
the  Quakers  the  western  part.  From  that  tune  the  divisions  were  known  :is 
East  and  West  Jersey. 

The  West  Jersey  proprietors  gave  the  people  a  remarkably  liberal  consti- 
tution of  government  [Jlarch  13, 1677J ;  and  in  1677,  more  than  four  hundred 
Quakers  c:une  from  England  and  settled  below  the  Earitan.  Andres  required 
them  to  aeknowlalge  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  York.  They  refused;  and 
tlie  matter  was  referred  to  the  eminent  Sir  "William  Jones  (the  oriental  scholar) 
for  adjudication,  who  decided  against  tlie  claims  of  the  duke.  The  latter  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision,  released  botli  provinces  from  allegiance  to  him,  and  the 
Jerseys  became  independent  of  foreign  control.  The  first  popular  assembly 
in  lN''est  Jersey  mot  at  Salem,  in  November,  1681,  und  adopted  a  code  of  laws 
for  tho  government  of  the  people." 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Carteret,  in  December,  1679,  the  trustees  of  his 
estate  offered  East  Jci-scy  for  sale.  It  was  purchased  by  William  Penn  and 
eleven  of  his  bi-ethi-en,  on  the  11th  of  Febniary,  1682,  who  obtained  a  new 
ehartcr,  and  on  the  27th  of  July,  1683,  appointed  Eobert  Barclay,'  a  verv 
eminent  Quaker  preacher,  from  Aberdeen,  governor  for  life.  A  large  number 
of  his  sect  came  fi-om  Scotland  and  England;  and  others  from  New  England 
and  Long  Island  settled  in  East  Jersey  to  enjoy  prosperity  and  repose.  But 
repose,  as  w  ell  as  the  administration  of  Barclay,  was  of  short  duration ;  for 
ivhen  Janica  succeeded  Charles,'  he  appcai'cd  to  consider  his  contracts  made 
while  duke,  not  binding  upon  Jhis  honor  as  king.  lie  sought  to  annul  the 
-Vmerican  charters,  and  succeeded,  as  wo  have  seen,  in  subverting  the  goveni- 
ments  of  several,"  through  the  instrumentality  of  Andros.  The  Jersevs  were 
sufferers  in  tliis  regpcct,  and  were  obliged  to  bow  to  the  tyrant.  AVhen  he  was 
driven  from  tho  country  in  1689,°  the  provinces  were  left  without  rcfnilar  cov- 
ernments,  and  for  more  than  tsvelvo  years  anarchy  prevailed  tliere.  The  claims 
of  the  proprietors  to  jurisdiction,  were  repudiated  by  tho  people;  and  in  1702, 
they  gladly  relinquished  tho  goverament  by  suiTcndering  it,  on  the  25th  of 


'  A  reroarkable  law  was  enacted  at  timt  spssion.  It  provided  tliat  in  all  criminal  casep,  except 
treason,  murder,  and  theft,  iho  ajj^cvocl  party  sliouW  have  power  to  pardon  the  olfcnder. 

'  He  was  the  author  of  "  An  Apol<^y  for  Qnakerp,''  a  work  hi^hlj  esteemed  by  his  sect.  It 
was  written  in  LatJn,  and  translated  into  several  continental  laiigoa;.'i's.  Barplay  ajid  Penn  were 
inOmftto  personal  fiionda,  and  travelled  mueli  together,     lie  died  in  I'ly,  in  1690,  aged  42  year? 

*  rage  113,  '  Pages  129,  156,  and  158,  '  page  130. ' 
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April,  to  the  crown.'  The  two  provinces  were  united  as  a  rojal  domain,  and 
placed  under  the  government  of  Lord  Cornbury,  the  licentious  ruler  of  New 
York,'  in  July  following. 

The  province  of  New  Jersey  remained  a  dependency  of  New  York,  with  a 
distinct  legislative  assembly  of  its  own,  until  1738,  when,  through  the  efforts 
of  Lewis  Morris,'  the  connection  waa  for  ever  severed.  Morris  was  appointed 
the  first  royal  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  managed  public  affairs  with  ability 
and  general  satisfaction.  From  that  period  antil  the  independence  of  the  colo- 
nies was  declared,  in  1776,  the  history  of  the  colony  presents  hut  few  events  of 
interest  to  the  general  reader. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PENNSYLVANIA.      [1682.] 

The  colonial  career  of  Pennsylvania  began  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1682, 
William  Penn  arrived,'  and  by  a  surrender  by  the  agents  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  a  proclamation  in  the  presence  of  the  popular  Assembly,  the  Territories 
which  now  constitute  the  State  of  Delaware  were  united  with  his  province.' 
Already,  Penn  had  proclaimed  his  intention  of  being  governed  by  the  law  of 
kindness  in  his  treatment  of  the  Indians ;  and  when  he  came,  he  proceeded  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  his  new  State  upon  Truth  and  Justice.'  Where  the  Ken- 
sington portion  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  now  stands,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
mentioned,  he  met  the  Delaware  chiefs  in  council,  under  the  leafless  branches 
of  a  wide-spreading  elm,'  on  the  4th  of  November,  1682,  and  there  made  with 
them  a  solemn  covenant  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  paid  them  the  stipulated 
price  for  their  lands.  The  Indians  were  delighted,  and  their  hearts  melted  with 
good  feeling.  Such  treatment  was  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  the  intercourse 
of  their  race  with  the  white  people.  Even  then  the  fires  of  a  disastrous  war 
were  smouldering  on  the  New  England  frontieis.'  It  was  wonderful  how  the 
savage  heart,  so  lately  the  dwelling  of  deepest  hatred  toward  the  white  man,  be- 
came the  shrine  of  the  holiest  attribute  of  our  nature.     ''We  will  live  in  love 


'  The  proprietora  retained  their  property  in  the  soil,  and  their  claims  to  quit-renta.  Their 
organization  has  never  ceaaed ;  ami  unsold,  barren  tracts  of  land  in  West  Jeraey  are  atUI  held  by 
that  aacient  tenure.  '  Page  149. 

'  Son  of  an  officer  in  Cromwell'a  array,  who  purchased  an  estate  near  Now  York,  known  as 
Morrisiana,  Ho  died  in  174G.  Apart  of  that  estate  j-et  [1856]  remains  in  possession  of  the  Morris 
lamily  '  P^^  96.  >  Page  96. 

■  By  his  direction,  hia  agent,  William  Markham,  had  opened  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the 
Indiana,  and  Penn  himself  had  addressed  a  letter  to  theio,  assuring  them  of  his  love  and  brotherly 
l^lit^  t<)n'ard  tiicm. 

'  The  Penn  Society  of  Philadelphia  erected  a  monument  upon  the  spot  where  the  renerable  elm 
stood,  near  the  intersection  of  Hanover  and  Beach-streeta,  Kensington  district.  The  tree  was  blown 
down  in  1810,  and  was  found  to  be  383  jeara  old.  The  monument  is  upon  the  aite  of  the  tree,  and. 
bears  suitable  inscriptions.  "  King  Philip's  War,  page  92. 
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witliWiIham  Penn  and  ]jis  <hil]ren  tliej  said  aa  lon^  is  the  moon  and  tin 
BUQ  shall  enduie  They  were  true  to  tlair  piomiSL— njt  a  drop  ot  Quaker 
blood  mas  e\pr  shed  hy  an  Indian 

Having  secured  tin,  lands  Penn  s  iie\t  cart,  w  i'*  to  found  a  capital  citj 
This  he  pioeeeded  to  do  imiiie<iiately  after  the  treaty  luth  the  Indians  upon 
lands  purchased  fioni  tlic  Swedes  lying  between  the  Delaware  and  the  l?(,huyl 
kill  Rivers  Tbe  boundaries  of  streets  were  rairked  up  n  the  trunks  of  the 
chestnut  walnut  pine  and  other  forest  trees  which  coicied  the  lind  '  anil  the 
c  ty  WIS  named  Philadelphia  which  wgmfies  broihe  y  hie  With  n  twelvL. 
months  almost  a  hun]rLd  houses  were  erected'  and  the  Indians  cime  daily 
with  ivild  fowl  and  venison  as  picsonta  far  then  good 
Fither  Penn  Never  was  a  State  ble=sed  with  a  mort, 
prop  tious  beginning  and  internal  peace  and  pro-tj  crity 
naikLl  its  ciurso  while  the  Quakers  cmtr  Ued  it-i  coun 


The  proprietor  con\enLd  a  second  A'fsembl)  at  Fhjl 
adtlphia  in  Mirch  lOSS  and  then  ga^e  the  people  i 
(  barter  of  LibcitiC:  signed  and  soiled  b^  his  own 
hand  It  was  so  ample  and  just  that  the  government 
■vras  rcaliy  a  repiLS(.ntative  demicracy  Pice  leligious  toleration  was  ordained 
and  laws  for  the  promotion  of  public  and  pinate  morality  were  flamed  '  TJn 
hke  othtr  pioprietors  Penn  surrendeied  tj  the  people  his  rights  in  the  appoint 
ment  of  officcis  and  until  his  death  hia  honest  and  highest  ambition  appeared 
to  be  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  colonists  Because  of  this  happy  relation 
between  the  people  and  the  proprietor  and  the  secuiity  against  Indian  hostili- 
ties Pennsyhania  outstripped  all  of  its  si«ter  colonies  m  rapidity  of  settlement 
and  permanent  prosperity 

ti  August  Ib'^i  Penn  returned  to  England  leasing  fiie  members  of  the 
Council  with  Thomas  Lloyd  as  president  to  administer  the  government  during 
his  absence  Soon  afterward  the  Enghsh  Revolution  occurred  [168h]  ani 
king  James  was  driven  into  exile.'  Penn's  personal  regard  .for  James  contin- 
ued after  his  £ill ;  and  for  that  loyalty,  which  had  a  deeper  spring  than  mere 
political  considerations,  he  was  accused  of  dissaffection  to  the  new  government, 
and  suffered  imprisonments.     In  tbe  mean  while,  discontents  had  sprung  up  in 

'  This  6ct  was  the  ori^n  of  the  names  of  Chestnut,  Walnut,  Fine,  Spnicp,  and  other  streets  in 
Philadelphia.  For  many  years  after  the  city  was  laid  out  tliese  living  street-marks  remained,  aed 
affiDrded  shade  to  the  inh^itanta. 

'  Markhara,  Penn'a  agent,  creeled  a  house  for  the  proprietor's  ose,  in  1082.  It  is  yet  [1856] 
Btandiag  in  Letitia  court,  the  entrance  to  which  is  from  Ma^ko^st^eet,  between  Front  and  Second- 
streets.  Another,  and  finer  house,  was  occupied  by  Peau  in  1700.  It  yet  remains  on  tlio  comer 
of  Norris's  alley  and  Second-atrect.  It  was  the  residence  of  Genera]  Arnold  ia  1  TI&.  Note  3, 
P^e  28Y. 

'  It  was  ordained  "  that  to  prevent  lawsuits,  three  arbitratore,  to  be  called  Peace  Makers,  shouH 
be  appointed  by  the  county  courts,  to  hear  and  determine  sm^l  differences  laetween  man  and  man ; 
that  children  should  be  taught  some  usefiil  trade;  that  fhclors  wronfpnff  their  employers  should 
make  satisfaction,  and  one  third  over ;  that  all  causes  for  irreligion  and  vulgarity  should  bo  repreas- 
ed ;  and  that  no  man  should  be  mdested  for  his  religious  opinions. 

'  Note  1,  page  113. 
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Peimsjlvania,  and  the  '-three  lower  counties  on  the  Delaware,""  ofTcnded  at 
the  action  of  some  of  the  Council,  withdrew  from  the  Union'  in  April,  1691. 
Penn  yielded  to  their  wishes  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  separate  deputy  governor 
for  them. 

An  important  political  change  now  oeeurred  in  the  colony.  Penn's  provin- 
cial government  was  taken  ffom  him  in  1692  [Oct  31],  and  Pennsylvania  was 
placed  under  the  authority  of  Governor  Fletcher,  of  New  York,  who  reunited 
the  Delaware  counties  [May,  1693],  to  the  parent  province.  All  suspicions  of 
Penn's  disloyalty  having  been  removed  in  1694,  his  chartered  rights  were 
restored  to  him  [Aug.  30],  and  he  appointed  bis  original  agent,  William  Mark- 
ham,  deputy  governor.  He  return^  to  America  in  December,  1699,  and  was 
pained  to  &id  Ids  people  discontented,  and  clamorous  for  greater  political  priv- 
ileges. Considering  their  demands  reasonable,  he  gave  them  a  new  charter,  or 
frame  of  government  [Nov.  6,  ITOl],  more  liberal  in  its  concessions  than  the 
former.  It  was  cheerfully  accepted  by  the  Pennsylvania  people,  but  those  of 
the  Delaware  territorira,  whose  delegates  had  already  withdrawn  from  the 
Assembly  [Oct.  20],  evidently  aiming  at  independence,^  declined  it.  Penn 
acquiesced  in  their  decision,  and  allowed  them  a  distinct  Assembly.  This  satis- 
fied them,  and  their  first  independent-  legislature  was  convened  at  Newcastle  in 
1703.  Although  Pennsyh-ania  and  Delaware  ever  afterward  continued  to  have 
separate  legislatures,  they  were  under  the  same  governor  until  the  Revolution 
in  1776. 

A  few  weeks  after  adjusting  difficulties,  and  granting  the  new  charter,  Penn 
returned  to  England  [Dec.,  1701],  and  never  visited  America  again.  His 
departure  was  hastened  by  the  ripening  of  a  ministerial  project  for  abolishing 
all  the  proprietary  governments  in  America.  His  health  soon  afterward  de- 
clined, and  at  his  death  he  left  his  American  possessions  to  his  three  sons 
(Thomas,  John,  and  Richard),  then  minors,  who  continued  to  administer  the 
government,  chiefly  through  deputies,  until  the  War  for  Independence  in  1776. 
Then  it  became  a  free  and  independent  State,  and  the  commonwealth  purchased 
all  the  claims  of  Penn's  heirs  in  the  province,  for  about  five  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars.' 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE    CAROLINAS.     [1665  —  1880.] 

Notwithstanding  the  many  failures  which  had  dampened  the  anlor  of 
English  speculators,  who  had  engaged  in  planting  settlements  in  America,  hope 
still  remained  buoyant.     Success  finally  crowned  the  efforts  in  New  England 

'  Page  96.  '  Page  96. 

'  Onacoount  of  the  eipeoses  incurred  in  Pcnnarlvania,  Perm  was  compelled  to  borrow  $30,000, 
and  mortgage  liia  province  as  Becuiity.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  State  debt  of  PeEnsyl- 
vania,  now  [lSo6]  amounting  to  about  $40,000,000. 
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and  further  southj  and  tlic  proprietors  of  the  Carolinas,  when  settlements 
H'ithin  that  domain  hecaine  permanent,'  and  tides  of  emigration  from  various 
sources  flowed  thitherward,  began  to  have  gorgeous  visions  of  an  empire  in 
America,  that  should  outshine  those  of  the  Old  World.  It  then  became  their 
first  care  to  frame  a  constitution  of  government,  with  functions  adequate  to  the 
grand  design,  and  to  this  task,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  one  of  the  ablest  states- 
men of  his  time,  and  John  Locke,  the  eminent  philosopher,  were  called.  They 
completed  their  labors  in  March,  1669,  and  the  instrument  was  called  the 
Fundamental  Cmislilui  ions'  It  was  in  the  highest  degree  monarchical  in  its 
character  and  tendency,  and  contemplated  the  transplantation,  in  America,  of 
all  the  ranks  and  aristocratic  distinctiona  of  European  society.'  The  spirit  of 
the  whole  thing  was  adverse  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  its  practical 
development  was  an  impossibility ;  so,  after  a  contest  between  proprietors  and 
colonists,  for  twenty  years,  the  magnificent  scheme  was  abandoned,  and  the 
people  were  allowed  to  govern  themselves,  in  their  own  more  simple  way.'  The 
disorders  which  prevailed  when  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  impose  this 
scheme  of  government  upon  the  people,  soon  ripened  into  rebellion,  especially  in 
the  Albemarle,  or  northern  colony.'  Excessive  taxation  and  commercial  restric- 
tions bore  heavily  upon  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  engendered  wide-spread 
discontent.  This  was  fostered  by  refugees  from  Virginia,  after  Bacon's  rebel- 
lion, in  1676,'  who  sought  shelter  among  the  people  below  the  Eoanoke.  They 
scattered,  broad-cast,  over  a  generous  soil,  vigorous  ideas  of  popular  freedom, 
and  a  year  after  Baton's  death,'  the  people  of  the  Albemarle  County  Colony^ 
revolted.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  movement  was  the  attempt  of  the  acting 
governor  io  enforce  the  revenue  laws  against  a  New  Engknd  vessel.  Led  on 
by  John  Culpepper,  a  refugee  from  the  Carteret  County  Colony  of  South 
Carolina,'  the  people  seized  the  chief  magistrate  [Dec.  10,  1677]  and  the  pub- 
lic funds,  imprisoned  him  and  six  of  his  council,  called  a  new  Assembly,  ap- 
pointed a  new  magistrate  and  judges,  and  for  two  years  conducted  the  affairs  of 
government  independent  of  foreign  control.  Culpepper  went  to  England  to 
plead  the  cause  of  tlie  people,  and  was  arrested  and  tried  on  a  charge  of  treason. 

'  Pagea  91  and  9B. 

'  It  conasts  of  ona  hundred  antl  twenty  articles,  and  ia  supposed,  to  have  been  tlie  production, 
chiefly,  of  the  mind  of  Shaftesbury. 

'  There  were  to  ba  two  orders  of  nobility :  the  higher  lo  consist  of  landgraves,  or  earls,  ttie 
lower  of  caciques,  or  baTons,  The  territory  was  lo  be  divided  into  counties,  each  containing  480,000 
acres,  with  one  landgrave,  and  two  caciques.  There  were  also  to  be  lords  of  manors,  who,  like  the 
nobles,  might  hold  courts  and  exercise  judicial  functions.  Persons  holding  filly  acres  were  to  be 
freeholders:  the  tenants  held  no  political  franchise,  and  could  niTer  attain  to  a  higher  raik.  The 
four  estates  of  proprietors,  earls,  barona,  and  commons,  were  to  sit  in  one  legislative  chamber.  The 
propriotora  were  always  to  be  eight  in  number,  lo  posseaa  the  wliole  judicial  power,  and  have  the 
supreme  control  of  all  tribunals.  The  commons  were  to  have  four  members  in  the  legislature  to 
every  three  of  the  nobility.  Thus  an  aristocratic  majority  was  always  secured,  and  the  real  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  had  no  power.  Every  rel^on  was  professedly  tolerated,  but  the  Church 
of  England,  only,  was  declared  to  be  orthodoj::  Such  is  an  outline  of  tho  absurd  scheme  proposed 
Ibr  governing  the  free  colonies  of  the  CaroUnas. 

'  A  governor,  with  a  council  of  twelve— siz  chosen  by  the  propqetors,  and  sul  by  the  Assembly 
— and  a  House  of  Deleea,tea  clioaen  by  the  freeholders. 

*  Page  91.  '  PagellO.  '  Page  113. 

■  Page  91.  '  Page  98. 
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Shaftesbury  procured  his  acquittal,  and  he  returned  to  the  Carolinas.'  Quiet 
was  restored  to  the  colony,  and  until  the  arrival  of  the  unprincipled  Seth 
Sothel  (one  of  the  proprietors),  as  governor,  the  people  enjoyed  repose.  Thus 
early  the  inhabitants  of  that  feeble  colony  practically  asserted  the  grand  politi- 
cal maxim,  that  taxation  wUhoiU  representation  is  tyranny'  for  the'  defense 
of  which  our  Revolutionary  fathers  fought,  a  century  afterward. 

Governor  Sothel  arrived  in  North  Carolina  in  1683.  Martin  says  that 
'■  the  dark  shades  of  his  character  were  not  relieved  by  a  single  ray  of  virtue ;" 
and  Chalmers  asserts  that  "  the  annals  of  delegated  authority  included  no  name 
so  infamous  as  Sothel."  He  plundered  the  people,  cheated  the  proprietors,  and. 
on  all  occasions  prostituted  his  office  to  purposes  of  private  gain.  After  endur- 
ing bis  oppression  almost  six  years,  the  people  seized  him  [1689],  and  were 
about  sending  him  to  England  to  answer  their  accusations  before  the  proprietors, 
when  he  asked  to  be  tried  by  the  colonial  Assembly.  The  favor  was  granted, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  banishment  for  one  year,  and  a  perpetual  disquali- 
fication for  the  office  of  govcraor.  He  withdrew  to  the  southern  colony,  where 
we  shall  meet  him  again.^  His  successor,  Philip  Ludwell,  an  energetic,  incor- 
ruptible man,  soon  redressed  the  wrongs  of  the  people,  and  restored  order  and 
good  feelings.  Governore  Harvey  and  Walker  also  maintained  quiet  and  good 
will  among  the  people.  And  the  good  Quaker,  John  Archdale,  who  came  to 
govern  both  Carolinas  in  1695,  placed  the  colony  in  a  position  for  attaining 
future  prosperity,  hitherto  unknown. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  northern  colony,  the  people  of 
the  Carteret^'  or  southern  colony,  wore  steadily  advancing  in  wealth  and  num- 
bers. Their  first  popular  legislature  of  which  we  have  records,  was  convened 
in  1674,*  but  it  exhibited  an  unfavorable  specimen  of  republican  government. 
Jarring  interests  and  conflicting  creeds  produced  violent  debates  and  irreconcil- 
able discord.  For  a  long  time  the  colony  was  distracted  by  quarrels,  and 
anarchy  prevailed.  At  length  the  Stono  Indians  gathered  in  bands,  and  plun- 
dered the  plantations  of  gram  and  cattle,  and  even  menaced  the  settlers  with 
destruction.  The  appearance  of  this  common  enemy  healed  their  dissensions, 
and  the  people  went  out  as  brothers  to  chastise  the  plunderers.  They  com- 
pletely subdued  the  Indians,  in  1680.  Many  of  them  were  made  prisoners, 
and  sold  for  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Stonos  never  afterward  had  a 
tribal  existence. 

Wearied  by  the  continual  annoyance  of  the  Indians,  many  English  families 


'  Culpepper  afterward  became  flurveyor-general  of  the  province,  and  in  IfiRO,  lie  was  employed 
in  laying  oat  the  new  city  of  Charleston.  [See  next  paj^.]  His  previous  expulsion  from  the  southern 
colony,  was  on  account  of  his  connection  vrith  a  rebellious  movement  io  1672. 

'  P«B  311.  ■  Page  167.  *  Page  98. 

'  The  settlers  brought  with  them  an  unfinished  copy  of  the  "  Fandamental  GmslUvlioas,"  but 
they  at  ones  perceived  the  impossibility  of  confbnnity  to  that  scheme  of  government.  They  hehi  a 
"parliamentary  convention"  in  1673,  and  twenty  delegates  wero  elected  by  the  people  to  act  with 
the  governor  and  the  council,  as  a  leg^hiture.  Thna  early,  representative  government  was  e^b- 
Uahed,  but  its  operations  seem  not  to  have  been  very  successful,  and  a  legislature  proper,  ol  whidi 
we  have  any  record,  was  not  organized  until  1G14,  when  an  upper  and  a  lower  House  was  estab- 
liflhed,  and  laws  for  the  province  were  enacted. 
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crossed  the  Ashley,  and  seated  themselves  upon  the  more  eligiWe  locality  of 
Oyster  Point,  where  they  founded  the  present  city  of  Charleston,'  in  1680. 

.  There  a  flourishing  village  soon  appeared : 

r;^"     ^^         ir~"T  _^   l|    and  after  the  subjugation  of  tlie  savages,* 

-^  tzz—^  r — I  p^~  — ( "  i  the  old  settlement  was  abandoned,  and  now 
,.-■  ^^-^---^y^^^^^:^  f  I  not  a  vestige  of  it  remains  upon  the  culti- 
■''^y^^T^^^^^ir^ I?A V-?  ^'^^'^  plantation  at  Old  Town,  where  it 
*',  -  I  li  ''  '  '— '  ' — ^  V^'„ .]  &i"od.  The  Dutch  settlers^  spread  over 
^/^■j  B  n  fl^  SF  \  V7  41  '■^^  country  along  tlie  Edisto  and  San- 
WiiJnU  iBfc^^\\j^  tee,  and  planted  the  seeds  of  future  flour- 
i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^lj  ishing  communities,  while  immigrants  from 
CLJABLEBTos  IN  1680,  different  parts  of  Europe  and  from  New 

England  swelled  the  population  of  Charles- 
ton and  vicinity.  Nor  did  they  neglect  political  afiiiirs.  While  they  were 
vigilant  in  all  that  pertained  to  their  material  interests,  they  were  also  aspir- 
ants,'even  at  that  early  day,  for  political  independence. 

Another  popular  legislature  was  convened  at  CJiarloBton  in  1682.  It  ex- 
hibited more  harmony  than  the  first,'  and  several  useful  laws  were  framed. 
Emigration  was  now  pouring  in  a  tide  of  population  more  rapid  than  any  of  the 
colonies  below  New  England  had  yet  experienced.  Ireland,  Scotland,'  Holland, 
and  France,  contributed  largely  to  the  flowing  stream.  In  1686-7,  quite  a 
large  number  of  Huguenots,  who  had  escaped  from  the  fiery  persecutions  which 
were  revived  in  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,"  landed  at 
Charleston.  Englisli  hatred  of  the  French'  caused  the  settlers  to  look  with 
jealousy  upon  these  refngecs.  and  for  more  than  ten  years  [1686  to  16tl7J  the 
latter  were  denied  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

Shaftesbury's  scheme  of  government  was  as  distasteful  to  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  as  to  those  of  the  northern  colony,'  and  they  refused  to  actept 
it.  They  became  very  restive,  and  seemed  disposed  to  cast  off  all  allegiance  to 
the  proprietors  and  the  mother  country.  At  this  crisis,  James  Colleton,  a 
brother  of  one  of  the  proprietors,  was  appointed  governor  [1686]  and  wis 
vested  with  full  powers  to  bring  the  colonists  into  submission.  His  idmmistra- 
tion  of  about  four  years  was  a  very  turbulent  one.     He  was  in  contmual  tolh- 

'  Nole  1,  page  165.  The  above  cngravinfc  illastrates  the  manner  of  fortifying  towns,  as  a  de- 
fense against  foes.  It  exliibits  the  walla  of  Charleston  in  ]  6SI),  and  the  location  of  churches  in 
1704.  The  points  marited  a  a  a,  etc.,  are  bastions  for  cannons.  P,  English  church;  Q,  French 
church ;  E,  Independent  church  ;  S,  Anabiq)tiat  church ;  nnd  T,  Quaker  mecting-hoiisc. 

'  Page  165. 

'  They  had  founded  the  village  of  Jamestomi  several  milca  up  the  Ashley  River. 
.  '  Page  1G4. 

'  In  1684,  Lord  Cardon,  and  ten  Scotch  families,  who  had  suffered  pprsecutinn,  came  to  Sonth 
Carolina,  and  settled  at  Port  EoyaL  Tlie  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine  claimed  jurisdiction  over  Port 
Boyal ;  and  during  the  absence  of  Cardon  [16S6],  tliey  attacked  and  dispersed  the  settlers,  and  deS' 
dated  their  plantations. 

'  In  the  dty  of  Nantea,  Henry  the  Fonrfti  of  France  issued  an  edict,  in  1598,  in  favor  of  tlic 
Huguenots,  or  Protestants,  allowing  them  free  t«leration._  The  profligate  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
stung  with  remorse  in  his  old  age,  sought  t*  gain  the  fevor'of  Heaven  by  bringing  his  wliole  people 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  revoked  the  &moua  ediut  in  1G86,  and  instantly 
the  tires  of  persecution  were  kindled  throngliout  llie  empire.  Many  thousands  of  tho  Protestants 
left  France,  and  foun^  refuge  in  other  countries.  '  Page  180,  '  Page  9T- 
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sion  ivitli  the  people,  ami  at  length  drove  them  to  open  rebellion.  Thej  seized 
the  public  recotds.  imprisoned  the  secretary  of  the  province,  and  called  a  new 
Assembly.  Pleading  the  danger  of  an  Indian  or  Spanish  invasion,'  the  gov- 
ernor called  out  the  militia,  and  proclaimed  the  province  to  be  under  martial 
law.'  This  measure  only  increased  the  exasperation  of  the  people,  and  he  was 
impeached,  and  banished  from  the  province  by  the  Assembly,  in  1690. 

While  this  lurbnlenco  and  misrule  »a8  at  its  height,  Sothel  arrived  from 
North  Carolina,  pursuant  to  his  sentence  of  banishment,'  and  the  people  un- 
wisely consented  to  bis  nssumption  of  the  ofBoe  of  governor.'  They  soon 
repented  their  want  of  judgment.  For  two  years  he  plundered  uud  oppressed 
them,  and  then  [1692]  the  Assembly  impeached  and  banished  him  also.  Then 
came  Philip  Ludlow  to  lo-establish  the  authority  of  the  proprietor,  but  tlie 
people,  thoroughly  aroused,  resolved  not  to  tolerate  even  so  good  a  man  as  he, 
if  his  mission  was  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  absurd  Fniidamental  Constittt- 
tions.'  After  a  brief  and  liirbnient  administration,  he  gkdly  withdrew  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  soon  afterward  [1693],  the  proprietors  abandoned  Shaftcshnry's 
scheme,  and  the  good  Quaker,  John  Archdale,  was  sent,  in  1695,  to  administer 
a  mere  simple  and  republican  form  of  government,  for  both  the  Carobnas.  His 
administration  was  short,  but  highly  beneficial;*  and  the  people  of  South  Car- 
olina-alwap  looked  back  to  the  efforts  of  that  good  man,  with  gratitude.  He 
healed  dissensions,  established  equitable  hiws,  and  so  nearly  effected  an  entire 
reconciliation  of  the  English  to  the  French  settlem,  that  in  the  year  succoiding 
his  departure  from  the  province,  the  Assembly  admitted  tlio  latter  [1697]  to  all 
the  privileges  ot  citizens  and  freemem  From  the  close  of  Arohdale's  adminis- 
tration, th?  progress  of  the  two  Carolina  colonics  should  be  considered  as  separ- 
ate and  distinct,  although  they  were  not  politically  separated  until  1729.' 

KOBTH     CAItOLIKA. 

We  may  properly  date  the  permanent  prosperity  of  North  Carolina  from  the 
adminstration  of  Archdale,"  when  the  colonists  began  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  interior  of  the  country,  where  richer  soil  invited  the  agriculturist,  and  the 
fur  of  the  beaver  and  otter  allured  the  adventurous  hunter.  The  Indians  along 
the  sea-coast  were  melting  away  bko  frost  in  the  sunbeams.  The  powerful 
Hattoras  tribe,'  which  numbered  three  thousand  in  Raleigh's  lime,  were  reduced 
to  fifteen  bowmen ;  another  tribe  had  entirely  disappeared ;  and  the  remnants 
of  some  otbere  had  sold  their  lands  or  lost  them  by  fi^ud,  and  were  driven  back 
to  the  deep  wilderness.     Indulgence  in  strong  drinks,  aiid  other  vices  of  civilii- 


■  The  Spaniards  at  St.  Augufltiae  had  meaaced  the  EnRliah  EOttlemente  in  Soath  Carolina,  and, 
aa  we  have^n  [note  5,  page  1 66],  had  actually  hroken  up  a  little  Switch  «)lony  ^  Port  EoyaL 

■  0^  Ms'arri?^  Sotliei  toolt  sidea  with  the  people  agamst  Coheton,  and  thus,  in  the  moment  of 
tlieir  anger,  he  unfortunately  gained  their  g««i  wiU  and  («nfidence.  .    ,  ^  ,  ,    '^^^.^Z?:. 

•  The  cnlture  of  rice  waa  mtralnced  into  South  Carolina  during  Arehdaloa  administration. 
Some  aocd  waa  given  to  the  governor  by  tiie  captain  of  a  vessel  Irom  Madagascar.  It  was  distnO. 
»4  ™.g  »v.nU  planten,  and  the.  it.  »M.n  hogan.  .  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
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a,tion,  had  decimated  them,  and  their  beautiful  land,  ail  the  way  to  the  Yadkin 
and  Catawba,  waa  speedily  opened  to  the  away  of  the  white  man. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  religion  began  to  exert  an 
influence  in  North  Carolina.  The  first  Anglican'  church  edifice  was  then  bQilt 
in  Chowan  county,  in  1705.  The  Quakers'  multiplied;  and  in  1707,  a  com- 
pany of  Huguenots,'  who  had  settled  in  Virginia,  came  and  sat  down  upon  the 
beautiful  banks  of  the  Trent,  a  tributary  of  the  Neuse  River.  Two  years  later 
[1709],  a  hundred  German  families,  driven  from  their  homes  on  the  Rhine,  by 
persecution,  penetrated  the  interior  of  North  Carolina,  and  under  Count  Graf- 
fenried,  founded  settleriienta  along  the  head  waters  of  the  Neuse,  and  upon  the 
Roanoke.  While  settlements  were  thus  spreading  and  strengthening,  and  gen- 
eral prosperity  blessed  the  province,  a  fearful  calamity  fell  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  interior.  The  broken  Indian  tribes  made  a  last  effort,  in  1711,  to  re<^in 
the  beautiful  country  they  had  lost.  The  leaders  in  the  conspiracy  to  crush 
the  white  people,  were  the  Tuscaroras^  of  the  inland  region,  and  the  Corees- 
further  south  and  near  the  sea^board.  They  fell  like  lightning  from  the  clouds 
upon  the  scattered  German  settlements  along  the  Roanoke  and  Pamlico  Sound. 
In  one  night  [Oct.  2,  1711],  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons  perished  by  the 
hatchet.  Along  Albemarle  Sound,  the  savages  swept  with  the  knife  of  mur- 
der in  one  hand,  and  the  torch  of  desolation  in  the  other,  and  for  three  days 
they  scourged  the  white  people,  until  disabled  by  fatigue  and  drunkenness 
Those  who  escaped  the  massacre  called  upon  their  brethren  of  the  southern 
colony  for  aid,  and  Colonel  Barnwell,  with  a  party  of  Carolinians  and  friendly 
Indians  of  the  southern  nations,'  marched  to  their  relief.  He  drove  the  Tus- 
caroras  to  their  fortified  town  in  the  present  Craven  county,  and  there  made  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  them.  His  troops  violated  the  treaty  on  their  way  back, 
by  outrages  upon  the  Indians,  and  soon  hostilities  were  renewed.  Late  in  the 
year  [Dec.,  1712],  Colonel  Moore'  arrived  from  South  Carolina  with  a  few  white 
men  and  a  large  body  of  Indians,  and  drove  the  Tuacaroras  to  their  fort  in  the 
present  Greene  county,  wherein  [March,  1713]  he  made  eight  hundred  of  them 
prisoners.  The  remainder  of  the  Tusearoras  fled  northward  in  June,  and  join- 
ing their  kindred  on  the  southern  borders  of  Lake  Ontario,  they  formed  the 
sixth  nation  of  the  celebrated  Iroquois  confederacy  in  the  province  of  New 
York."  A  treaty  of  peace  was  made  with  the  Corees  in  1715,  and  North  Car- 
olina never  afterward  suffered  from  Indian  hostilities.' 

SOUTn    CAROLINA. 

Although  really  united,  tlie  two  colonies  acted  independently  of  each  other 
from  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.      Soon  after  the  commencement  of 


o  called,  to  diatingoiah  it  from  tho  Romisli  Church. 
•  They  eonsiated  of  Creeks,  Ca^wbaa,  Cherokees,  and  Yamassees.'   See  paws  26  to  So"^ dusl 
A  son  of  James  Moore,  who  was  governor  of  South  Carolina  in  noo  '  p»™  9^ 
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Queen  Anne's  War'  [May,  1702],  Governor  Moore  of  South  Carolina,  proposed 
an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine.'  The  Assembly  assented, 
and  appropriated  almost  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  service.  Twelve  hundred 
men  (one  half  Indians)  were  raised,  and  proceeded,  in  two  divisions,  to  the 
attack.  The  main  division,  under  the  governor,  went  by  sea,  to  blockade  tho 
harbor,  and  the  remainder  proceeded  along  the  coast,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Daniels.  The  latter  arrived  first,  and  attacked  and  plundered  tho 
town.  The  Spaniards  retired  within  their  fortress  with  provisions  for  four 
months ;  and  as  the  Carolinians  had  no  artillery,  their  position  was  impreo'- 
nable.  Daniels  was  then  sent  to  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies,  to  procure  bat- 
tery cannon,  but  before  bis  return,  two  Spanish  vessels  had  appeared,  and  so 
frightened  Governor  Moore  that  ho  raised  the  blockade,  and  fled.  Daniels 
barely  escaped  capture,  on  Iiia  return,  but  ho  reached  Charleston  in  safety. 
This  ill-advised  expedition  burdened  the  colony  with  a  debt  of  more  than 
twenty-six  thousand  dollars,  for  the  payment  of  which,  bills  of  credit  were 
issued.     This  was  the  first  emission  of  paper  money  in  the  Carolinas. 

A  more  successful  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Governor  Moore,  in  De- 
cember, 1703,  against  tho.  Apalaehian^  Indians,  who  were  in  league  with  the 
Spaniards.  Their  chief  villages  wero  between  the  Alatamaha  and  Sarannah 
Rivers.  These  were  desolated.  Almost  eight  hundred  Indians  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  the  whole  territory  of  the  Apalaehians  was  made  tributary  to  the 
English.  The  province  had  scarcely  become  tranquil  after  this  chastisement  of 
the  Indians,  when  a,  new  cause  for  disquietude  appeared.  Some  of  the  proprie- 
tors had  long  cherished  a  scheme  for  establishing  the  Anglican  Church,'  us  tho 
State  religion,  in  the  Carolinas.  When  Nathaniel  Johnson  succeeded  Governor 
Moore,  he  found  a  majority  of  churchmen  in  the  Assembly,  and. by  their  aid, 
the  wishes  of  the  proprietors  were  gratified.  The  Anglican  Church  was  made 
the  established  religion,  and  Dissenters^  wero  excluded  from  all  public  offices. 
This  was  an  usurpation  of  chartered  rights ;  and  the  aggrieved  party  laid  tho 
matter  before  the  imperial  ministry.  Their  cause  waa  sustained ;  and  by  order 
of  Parliament,  the  colonial  Assembly,  in  November,  1706,  repealed  the  law  of 
disfranchisement,  but  the  Church  maintained  its  dominant  position  until  the 
Revolution. 

The  ire  of  the  Spaniards  was  greatly  cxcitetl  by  tho  attack  upon  St.  Augus- 
tine," and  an  expedition,  composed  of  five  French  and  Spanish  vessels,'  with  a 
large  body  of  troops,  was  sent  from  Havana  to  assail  Charleston,  take  posses- 
sion of  the  province,  and  annex  it  to  the  Spanish  domain  of  Florida.'  The 
squadron  crossed  Charleston  bar  in  May,  1706,  and  about  eight  hundred  troops 
were  landed  at  different  points.  The  people  seized  their  arms,  and,  led  by  the 
governor  and  Colonel  Rhett,  they  drove  the  invaders  back  to  their  vessels,  after 

■  Page  135,  =  j>^^  51^ 

A  tnbB  of  the  Mobilian  &mily  [page  29]  situated  south  of  the  Savannali  River. 
Note  I,  page  168.  •  Note  2,  page  7(5.  •  Pago  51 

It  W.II  be  remembered  [see  pa)te  135]  that  in  1702,  England  declared  war  against  Prauoe,  and 
that  Spain  waa  a  party  to  Uiu  quarrel  >  pago  4" 
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killinc  or  capturing  almost  three  liundrciT  men.  Thej  also  captured  a  French 
vessel,  with  its  crew.  It  waa  a  complete  victory.  So  the  storm  which  appeared 
so  suddenly  and  threatening,  was  dissipated  in  a.  day,  and  the  sunshine  of  peace 
and  prosperity  again  gladdened  the  colony. 

A  few  years  later,  a  more  formidable  tempest  brooded  over  the  colony, 
when  a  general  Indian  confederacy  was  secretly  formed,  to  exterminate  tlio 
white  people  by  a  single  blow.  Within  forty  days,  in  the  spring  of  1715,  the 
Indian  tribes  from  the  Cape  Fear  to  the  St.  Mary's,  and  back  to  the  mountains, 
had  coalesced  in  the  conspiracy ;  and  before  the  people  of  Charleston  had  any 
intimation  of  danger,  one  hundred  white  victims  had  been  sacrificed  in  the 
remote  settlements.  The  Creeks,'  Yamasees,"  and  Apalachiana'  on  the  south, 
confederated  with  the  Cherokees,'  Catawbas,''  and  Congarees*  on  the  west,  in  all  six 
thousand  strong ;  while  more  than  a  thousand  warriors  issued  from  the  Neuso 
region,  to  avenge  their  misfortunes  in  the  wars"  of  1712-13.'  It  was  a  cloud 
of  fearful  portent  that  hung  in  the  sky ;  and  the  people  were  filled  with  terror, 
for  they  knew  not  at  what  moment  the  consuming  lightning  might  leap  forth. 
At  this  fearful  crisis.  Governor  Graven  acted  witli  the  utmost  wisdom  and 
energy.  He  took  measures  to  prevent  men  from  leaving  the  colony ;  to  secure 
all  the  arms  and  ammunition  that  could  be  found,  and  to  aim  faithful  negroes 
to  assist  the  white  people.  He  declared  the  provmce  to  be  under  martiil  law,' 
and  then,  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men,  black  and  white,  he  marched  to 
meet  the  foe  who  were  advancing  ivitli  the  knife,  hatchet,  and  torch,  in  fearful 
activity.  The  Indians  were  at  first  victorious  but  after  several  bloody  encount- 
ers, the  Tamassees  and  their  southern  neighbors  were  diivcn  across  the  Paian- 
nah  [May,  1715J,  and  halted  not  until  they  found  refuge  under  Spanish  guns 
at  St.  Augustine,  The  Cherokees  and  their  northern  neighbois  had  not  yet 
engaged  in  t!ic  ^var,  and  they  returned  to  their  hunting  grounds,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  strength  and  greatness  of  the  white  people 

And  now  the  proprietary  government  of  South  Carolini,  was  diawing  to  a 
close.  The  governora  being  independent  ot  tlie  people,  were  often  h  mgtity  and 
exacting,  and  the  inhabitants  had  borne  the  yoke  of  their  rule  for  many  years, 
with  great  impatience.  While  their  labor  was  building  up  a  prosperous  State, 
the  proprietors  refused  to  assist  them  in  times  of  danger,  or  to  re-hnburso 
their  expenses  in  the  protection  of  the  province  from  invasion.  The  whole 
burden  of  debt  incurred  in  the  war  with  the  Yamassees,  was  left  upoil  the 
shoulders  of  the  people,  T!ie  proprietors  not  only  refused  to  pay  any  por- 
tion of  it,  but  enforced  their  claims  for  quit-rents  with  great  severity.  The 
people  saw  no  hope  in  the  future,  but  in  reyal  rule  and  protection.  So  they 
met  in  convention ;  resolved  to  forswear  all  allegiance  to  the  proprietors ;  and 
on  Governor  Johnson's  refusal  to  act  as  chief  magistrate,  under  the  king,  they 

'  Page  30.  '  Page  30.  =  Note  3,  page  1B8.  '  Page  21.  '  Page  28 

'  TJiis  waa  a  BmaU  tribe  that  mhabiWd  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prt'sont  ritj  of  Colum- 
bia, in  South  Carolina.  '  Page  168. 

'  Martial  law  may  be  proclainjed  by  rulers,  in  on  emergency,  and  tbe  civil  law,  for  the  tiniB 
being,  ia  made  subservient  to  the  military.  The  object  is  lo  allow  immediate  and  enei^ic  action 
Sx  repelling  inva^na,  or  for  other  purposes. 
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appointed  [December  21,  1719]  Colonel  Moore'  governor  of  the  colony.  The 
matter  was  laid  before  tbe  injperial  government,  when  the  colonists  were  sus- 
tained, and  South  Carolina  became  a  royal  province.' 

The  people  of  North  Carolina'  also  resolved  on  a  change  of  government^ 
and  after  a  continued  controversy  for  ten  years,  the  proprietors,  in  1T29,  sold 
to  the  king,  for  about  eighty  thousand  dollars,  all  their  claims  to  the  soil  and 
incomes  in  both  provinces.  North  and  South  Carolina  were  then  separated. 
George  Buri'ington  was  appointed  the  first  royal  governor  over  the  former,  and 
Robert  Johnson  over  the  latter.  From  that  period  until  the  commencement  of 
the  French  and  Indian  war,'  the  general  history  of  the  Carolinas  presents  but 
few  features  of  interest,  except  the  efforts  made  for  defending  the  colony  against 
the  Spaniai-ds  and  the  Indians.  The  peonle  gained  very  little  by  a  change  of 
owners ;  and  during  forty-five  years,  until  the  revolution  made  the  jjcoplu 
independent,  there  was  a  succession  of  disputes  with  the  royal  governors. 


CHAPTER    X. 

GEORGIA.      [1  7:l?.] 

The  colony  founded  by  Oglethorpe  on  the  Savannali  Itiver  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers,  and  within  eight  years,  twenty-five  hundred  immigrants 
were  sent  over,  at  an  expense  to  the  trustees'  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Tet  prosperity  did  not  bless  the  enterprise.  Many  of  the  settlers  were  unac- 
customed to  habits  of  industry,  and  were  mere  drones ;  and  as  the  use  of  ehivo 
labor  was  prohibited,  tillage  was  neglected.  Even  the  industrious  Scotch,  Ger- 
man, and  Swiss  femilies  who  came  over  previous  to  1740,  could  not  give  that 
vitality  to  industrial  pursuits,  which  was  necessary  to  a  development  of  tho 
resources  of  the  country.  Anxious  for  the  permanent  growth  of  the  colony, 
Oglethorpe  went  to  England  in  1734,  and  returned  in  1736,  with  about  three 
hundred  immigrants.  Among  them  wei-e  one  hundred  and  fifty  Highlanders, 
well  stilled  in  military  afEiirs.  Thcso  constituted  the  first  ai-my  of  the  colony 
during  its  early  struggles.  John  Wesley,  founder  of  tho  Methodist  denom- 
ination, also  came  with  Oglethorpe,  to  make  Georgia  a  religious  colony,  and  to 
spread  the  gospel  among  the  Indians.  He  was  unsuccessful;  for  his  strict 
moral  doctrines,  his  fearless  denunciations  of  vice,  and  his  rigid  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  made  him  quite  unpopular  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
colonists,  who  winced  at  restraint  The  eminent  George  Whitefield  also  visited 
Georgia  in  1738,  when  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing an  orphan  asylum  near  Savannah,  which  flourished  many  years,  and 

■  Note  7,  pagp  168. 

'  Tho  first  governor,  by  royal  appointment^  was  Franeia  NiclLolann,  who  had  been  Guceessh-ely 
governor  of  New  York  [page  144],  Maryhind,  Tir^nia,  ond  Nova  ScotU 

'  Page  16T.  '  Paga  179.  '  Pago  100. 
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was  a  real  blessing.  The  Christian  efforts  of  those  men,  prosecuted  with  the 
most  sincere  desire  for  the  good  of  tlieir  fellow-mortals,  wero  not  appreciated. 
Their  seed  fell  upon  stony  ground,  and  after  the  death  of  Whitefield,  in  1770, 
his  "  House  of  Mercy"  in  Georgia,  deprived  of  his  sustaining  influence,  became 
a  desolation, 

A  cloud  of  trouble  appeared  in  the  Southern  horizon.  The  rapid  increase 
of  the  new  colony  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine,  and 
the  vigilant  Oglethorpe,  expecting  such  a  result,  prepared  to  oppose  any  hos- 
tile movements  against  his  settlement.  He  established  a  fort  on  the  site  of 
Augusta,  as  a  defence  against  the  Indians,  and  he  erected  fortifications  at 
Darien,  on  Cumberland  Island,  at  Frederica  (St.  Simon's  Island),  and  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  St.  John,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  English  claims 
Spanish  commissioners  came  from  St.  Augustine  to  protest  against  these  prepar- 
ations, and  to  demand  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  ■whole  of  Georgia,  and 
of  all  South  Carolina  below  Port-Royal.'  Oglethorpe,  of  course,  refused  com- 
pliance, and  the  Spaniards  threatened  him  with  war.  In  the  winter  of  1736—7, 
Oglethorpe  went  to  England  to  make  preparations  to  ineet  the  exigency.  He 
returned  in  October  following,  bearing  the  commission  of  a  brigadier,  and  lead- 
ing a  regiment  of  six  hundred  well-disciplined  troops,  for  the  defense  of  the 
whole  southern  frontier  of  the  English  possessions."  But  for  two  years  their 
services  were  not  much  needed ;  then  war  broke  out  between  England  and 
Spain  [November,  1739],  and  Oglethorpe  prepared  an  expedition  against  St. 
Augustine.  In  May,  1740,  ho  entered  Florida  with  four  hundred  of  his  best 
troops,  some  volunteers  from  South  Carolina,  and  a  large  body  of  fiiendly 
Greek  Indians ;'  in  all  more  than  two  thousand  men.  His  first  conquest  was 
Fort  Dif.go,  twenty  miles  from  St.  Augustine.  Then  Fort  Moosa,  within  two 
miles  of  the  city,  surrendered ;  but  when  he  appeared  before  the  town  and  for- 
tress, and  demanded  instant  submission,  ho  was  answered  by  a  defiant  refusal. 
A  small  fleet  under  Captain  Price  blockaded  the  harbor,  and  for  a  time  cut  off 
supplies  from  the  Spaniards,  but  swift-winged  galleys'  passed  through  the  block- 
ading fleet,  and  supplied  the  gaiTJson  with  several  weeks'  provisions.  Ogle- 
thorpe had  no  artillery  with  which  to  attack  the  fortress,  and  being  warned  by 
the  increasing  heats  of  summer,  and  sickness  in  his  camp,  not  to  wait  for  their 
supplies  to  become  exhausted,  he  raised  the  siege  and  returned  to  Savannah. 

Tho  ire  of  the  Spaniards  was  aroused,  and  they,  in  turn,  prepared  to  invade 
Georgia  in  the  summer  of  1742.  An  armament,  fitted  out  at  Havana  and  St. 
Augustine,  and  consisting  of  thirty-six  vessels,  with  more  than  three  thousand 
troops,  entered  the  harbor  of  St.  Simon's,  and  landed  a  little  above  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1742,  and  erected  a  battery  of  twenty 
guns.     Ogletliorpe  had  been  apprised  of  the  intentions  of  the  Spaniards,  and 


'  Note  5,  faffi  166. 

'  Hia  commisdon  i^ve  him  the  command  of  the  militia  of  Soutli  Carolina  n'.so,  and  he  etoi 
a  guaitl  between  the  Elfish  and  Spanish  possesions  of  tliB  Kontliem  country,  '  Page  3< 

'  A  low  built  vGSBel  propelled  by  both  sails  and  oani  Tlie  war  vessels  of  the  anoionts  we. 
gallSTa.    See  Norman  vessel,  pago  3a. 
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after  unsuccessfully  applying  to  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  for  troops  and 
supplies,  he  marched  to  St.  Simon's,  and  made  hia  head- quarters  at  his  princi- 
fortress  at  Fredericft.'  He  was  at  Fort  Simon,  near  the  landing  placo  of  the 
invaders,  with  less  than  eight  hundred  men,  exclusive  of  Indians,  whoa  tho 
enemy  appeared.  He  immediately  spiked  the  guns  of  the  fort,  destroyed  his 
stores,  and  retreated  to  Frederica.  There  he  anxiously  awaited  hoped-for  rein- 
forcements and  supplies  from  Carolina,  and  then  he  successfully  repulsed  several 
detachments  of  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  him.  He  finally  resolved  to  make 
a  night  assault  upon  the  enemy's  hattery,  at  St.  Simon's.  A  deserter  (a 
French  soldier)  defeated  his  plan ;  but  the  sagacity  of  Oglethorpe  caused  the 
miscreant  to  be  instrumental  in  driving  the  invaders  from  the  coast.  He  bribed 
a  Spanish  prisoner  to  carry  a  letter  to  the  deserter,  which  contained  information 
respecting  a  British  fleet  that  was  about  to  attack  St.  Augustine.'  Of  course 
the  letter  was  handed  to  the  Spanish  commander,  and  tho  Frenchman  was 
arrested  as  a  spy.  The  intelligence  in  Oglethorpe's  letter  alarmed  the  enemy, 
and  while  the  officers  were  holding  a  council,  some  Carolina  vessels,  with  sup- 
plies for  the  garrison  at  Frederica,  appeared  in  the  distance.  Believing  them 
to  be  part  of  the  British  fleet  alluded  to,  the  Spaniards  determined  to  attack 
the  Georgians  immediately,  and  then  hasten  to  St.  Augustine.  On  their  march 
to  assail  Frederica,  they  were  ambuscaded  in  a  swamp.  Great  slaughter  of  the 
invaders  ensued,  and  the  place  is  still  called  Bloody  Marsh.  The  survivon; 
retreated  in  confusion  to  their  vessels,  and  sailed  immediately  to  St.  Augustine.' 
On  their  way,  they  attacked  the  English  fort  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cum- 
berland Island,'  on  tho  19th  of  July,  but  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  *two 
galleys.  The  whole  expedition  was  so  disastrous  to  the  Spaniards,  that  the 
commander  (Don  Manuel  de  Monteano)  was  dismissed  from  the  service.  Ogle- 
thorpe's stratagem  saved  Georgia,  and,  perhaps.  South  Carolina,  from  utter 
ruin. 

Having  fairly  established  his  colony,  Oglethorpe  went  to  England  in  1743. 
and  never  returned  to  Georgia,  where,  for  ten  years,  he  had  nobly  labored  to 
secure  an  attractive  asylum  for  the  oppressed.'  He  left  the  province  in  a  tran- 
quil state.  *  The  mild  military  rule  under  which  the  people  had  lived,  was 
changed  to  ci\-il  government  in  1743,  administered  by  a  president  and  council, 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees,"  yet  the  colony  continued  to  languish. 
Several  causes  combined  to  produce  this  condition.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  inefficiency  of  most  of  the  earlier  settlers,  and  the  prohibition  of  slave 
labor.'     They  were  also  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  commerce  and  of  traffic 


a  the  plantation  of 

*  OglethoiT)e  addressed  tho  Erenchmati  as  if  he  was  a  spy  of  the  English.  He  directed  the 
deserter  to  repreaent  the  Georgians  as  in  a  weak  condition,  to  advise  the  Spaniards  to  attack  them 
immediately,  and  to  persuade  the  Spaniards  to  remain  three  days  longer,  wrthin  which  time  six 
BnOsh  men-of-war,  and  two  thousand  men,  from  Carolina,  would  probably  enter  the  harbor  of  St. 
Au^custine. 

'  They  first  tamed  Fort  Simon,  but  in  their  haste  lliey  left  severa!  of  their  cannons  and  a 
quantity  of  proviaons  behind  them. 

'  Fort  William.     Tliere  was  another  small  fort  o 
Andrew.  '  Page  100. 
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with  tlie  Indians ;  and  were  not  allowed  the  ownership,  in  fee,  of  the  lands 
which  they  cultivated.'  In  consequence  of  these  restrictions,  there  were  no 
jncentivea  to  labor,  except  to  supply  daily  wants.  General  discontent  pre- 
vailed. Thej  saw  the  Carolinians  growing  rich  by  the  use  of  slaves,  and  by 
commerce  with  the  West  Indies.  Gradually  the  restrictive  laws  were  evaded. 
Slaves  were  brought  from  Carolina,  and  -hired,  first  for  a  short  period,  and  then 
for  a  hundred  years,  or  for  life.  The  price  paid  for  life-sorvice  was  the  money 
value  of  Uie  slave,  and  the  transaction  was,  practically,  a  sale  and  purchase. 
Then  slave-ships  came  to  Savannah  directly  from  Africa;  slave  labor  was  gen- 
erally used  in  1750,  and  Georgia  became  a  planting  State.  In  Z752,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  twenty-one  years  named  in  the  patent,"  the  trustees  gladly 
resigned  tbe  charter  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
Revolution,  Georgia  remained  a  royal  province. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

A    DET  P.  OSP  EOT.     [1  4  0  3  —  1 1  .fi  G.] 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  considered  the  principal  events  which 
occurred  within  the  domain  of  our  Republic  from  the  time  of  first  discoveries, 
in  1492,  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  inter-colonial  war  between  the  En- 
glish and  French  settlers,  a  period  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  years. 
During  that  time,  ijftcen  colonies  were  planted,'  thirteen  of  which  were  com- 
menced witliin  the  space  of  about  fifty-six  years — from  1607  to  1673.  By  the 
union  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts,'  and  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,'  the 
number  of  colonies  was  reduced  to  thirteen,  and  these  were  they  which  went 
into  the  revolutionary  contest  in  1775.  The  provinces  of  Canada,  and  Nova 
Scotia,  conquered  by  the  English,  remained  loyal,  and  to  this  day  they  continue 
to  be  portions  of  the  British  empire. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  several  colonies,  which  eventually  formed  the 
thirteen  United  States  of  America,  several  European  nations  contributed  vig- 
orous materials ;  and  people  of  opposite  habits,  tastes,  and  religious  feith,  became 
commingled,  after  making  impressions  of  their  distinctive  characters  where  their 
influence  was  first  felt.  England  furnished  the  largest  proportion  of  colonists, 
and  her  children  always  maintained  sway  in  the  government  and  industry  of  the 
whole  country ;  while  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  region,  contributed  large  quotas  of  people  and  other 
colonial  instrumentalities.     Churchmen  and  Dissenters,^  Roman  Catholics  and 

■  Page  llG.  '  Pago  100. 

'  Virginia,  Pljmoutli,  Maaaaehusetts  Bay,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut^  New  Haver,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Tork,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Ckor^  '  Page  133.  '  Pago  89.  "  Note  2,  page  IS. 
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Quakers,'  came  and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  each  other.  For  a  while,  tlie  dis- 
sonance of  nations  and  creeds  prevented  entire  harmony;  but  the  freedom  en- 
joyed, tlie  perils  and  hardships  encountered ,  and  endured,  tlie  conflicts  with 
pagan  savages  on  one  hand,  and  of  hierarchical'  and  governmental  oppro^ion 
on  the  other,  which  they  maintained  for  generations,  shoulder  lo  shoulder,  dif- 
fused a  brotherhood  of  feeling  tliroughout  the  whole  social  body  of  the  colonists^ 
and  resulted  in  harmony,  sympathy,  and  love.  And  when,  as  children  of  one 
family,  they  loyally  defended  the  integrity  of  Great  Bntiiin  (then  become  the 
'■  mother  country"  of  nearly  all)  against  the  aggressions  of  the  French  and  In- 
dians' [1756  to  1763],  and  yet  were  compelled,  by  the  unkindness  of  that 
mother,  to  severthe  filial  bond'  [1776],  their  hearts  beat  as  with  one  pulsation, 
and  they  struck  the  dismembering  blow  as  with  one  hand. 

.  There  was  a  great  diversity  of  character  exhibited  by  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral colonies,  differing  according  to  their  origin  and  the  influence  of  climate  and 
pursuita.  The  Virginians  and  their  southern  neighbors,  enjoying  a  mild  cli- 
mate, productive  of  tendencies  to  voluptuousness  and  case,  were  from  those 
classes  of  English  society  where  a  lack  of  rigid  moral  discipline  allowed  free 
living  and  its  attendant  vices.  They  generally  exhibited  less  moral  restraint, 
more  hospitality,  and  greater  frankness,  ^nd  social  refinement,  than  the  people 
of  New  England.  The  latter  were  from  among  the  middle  classes,  and  in- 
cluded a  great  many  religious  enthusiasts,  possessing  more  zeal  than  knowl- 
edge. They  were  extremely  strict  in  their  notions;  very  rigid  in  manners, 
and  jealous  of  strangers.  Their  early  legislation,  recognizing,  as  it  did,  the 
most  minute  regulations  of  social  life,  often  presented  food  for  merriment.' 
Yet  their  intentions  were  pure ;  their  designs  were  noble ;  and,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, their  virtuous  purposes  were  accomphshcd.  They  aimed  to  make  every 
member  of  society  a  Christian,  according  to  their  own  pattern  ;  and  if  they 
did  not  fully  accomplish  their  object,  they  erected  strong  bulwarks  against  thosa 


'  Sota  G,  page  122,  and  note  3,  page  123. 

'  Hierarchy  is,  in  a  general  sense,  a  priestly  or  ecclesiastical  government.  Such  was  the  original 
form  of  governtncDt  of  the  ancient  Jews,  wben  the  priesthood  held  absolute  rule. 

*  Period  ITt  ohwler  xii,,  page  179.  *  Page  231. 

'  They  assumed  the  ru;ht  to  reg;ulate  the  eixpenditures  of  the  peopli!,  even  f!>r  wearing-appansl, 
according  t«  their  several  incomes,  the  general  court  of  MasBaohuBBlts,  on  one  occasion,  required 
the  proper  officers  to  notice  the  "apparel"  of  the  people,  especially  their  "ril>ands  and  great  boots." 
Drinking  of  healths,  wearing  funeral  badges,  and  many  other  tilings  that  seemed  improper,  were 
forbidden.  At  Hartford,  the  general  court  kept  a  constant  ej-o  upon  the  morals  of  the  people.  Free- 
men were  compelled  to  vote  under  peQalty  of  a  Sno  of  sixpence;  the  use  of  tobacco  was  prohibited 
to  persons  under  twenty  years,  of  age,  without  tlie  certidcate  of  a  physician ;  and  no  others  went 
allowed  to  use  it  more  than  once  a  day,  and  then  they  must  be  ten  miles  trom  any  house.  Tho 
people  of  Hartford  were  all  obliged  to  rise  in  the  mwning  when  the  watchman  rang  his  ben.  Tliese 
are  but  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  similar  enactments  found  on  the  records  of  the  New  EngWd 
courts.  In  1646,  the  Legislature  (f  Massachusetts  passed  a  law,  whieli  imposed  tho  penalty  of  a 
flo^ng  upon  any  one  who  should  kias  a  woman  in  the  streets.  More  than  a  hundred  years  affcr- 
wiud,  tiiis  law  was  enforced  in  Boston.  The  captain  of  a  Britdah  man-of-war  liappcned  to  return 
from  a  cruise,  on  Sunday;  His  oveijoyed  m  ifo  met  him  on  the  wharf)  aud  he  kissed  her  several 
times.  Thejnagistratea  ordered  him  to  be  fl<^ged.  The  punishment  incurred  no  ignominy,  and  ha 
associated  ttoely  with  the  best  citizens.  When  about  to  depart,  the  captain  mvited  the  magistrates 
and  others  on  board  his  vessel,  to  dine.  When  dinner  was  over,  he  caused  all  the  magistrates  to 
be  flogged,  on  deck,  in  sight  of  the  town.  Then  assuring  them  that  he  considered  accounts  settled 
loetween  him  and  them,  he  dismissed  them,  and  set  sail. 
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Jitlle  vices  which  compose  gio-it  private  and  public 
evils  Dwelling  upon  a  pirsiraooious  soil,  and  pos 
sesaing  neithLr  the  means  nor  the  inclination  for 
sumptuous  living,  indulged  in  bj  then  'southern  breth- 
ren, their  dwellings  wtre  simple,  and  then  habits  , 
frugil 

In  New  "iork,  and  poitions  of  Pennsyh  inia  and 
New   Jeisej     the  manneis,  customs,  and  pursuits  of 

the     Dutch     prevailed     eien    a    century    alter    the     English 

tonqueat  of  New   NetheiUnd'  [16b4],  and  society  had  become 

permeated  by  Enghsh  ideas  and  customs      They  were  plodding 

money-getters,  abhorred  change  and  innovation  ind  loved  cage 

They  possessed  few  of  the  elements  of  progress,  but  many  of  the 

substantial  social  virtues  nocessiiry  to  the  stability  of  a  State,  and 

the  health  of  society.  From  these  the  Swedes  and  Finns  upon  the 

Delaware'  did  not  differ  much  ;  but  the  habits  of  the  Quakers, 

who  finally  predominated  in  AVest  Jersey*  and   Pennsylvania,^ 

were  quite  different.     They  always  exhibited  a  refined  simplicity 

'  and  equanimity,  without  ostentatious  displays  of  piety,  that  won 

;o  1       esteem ;  and  they  were  governed  by  a  religious  sentiment  without 

fanaticism,  which  formed  a  powerful  safeguai-d  against  vice  and 

immorality. 

In  Maryland,"  tlie  earlier  settlers  were  also  less  rigid  moralists  than  the 
New  Englanders,  and  greater  formalists  in  religion.  They  were  more  refined, 
equally  industrious,  but  lacked  the  stability  of  character  and  pcrsffverance 
in  pursuits,  of  the  people  of  the  East.  But  at  the  close  of  the  period  we  have 
been  considering  [1T56],  the  peculiarities  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  section 
were  greatly  modified  by  inter-migration,  and  a  general  conformity  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  their  several  conditions,  as  founders  of  new  States  in  a  wilderness. 
The  tooth  of  religious  bigotry  and  intolerance  had  lost  its  keenness  and  its 
poison,  and  when  the  representatives  of  the  several  colonies  met  in  a  general 
Congress'  [Sept.,  1774],  for  the  public  good,  they  stood  as  brethren  before  one 
altar  while  the  eloquent  Duchii  laid  the  fervent  petitions  of  their  hearts  before 
the  throne  of  Omnipotence. ° 

The  chief  pursuit  of  the  colonists  was,  necessarily,  agriculture ;  yet,  during 
the  time  we  have  considered,  manufactures  and  commerce  were  not  wholly  neg- 
lected. Necessity  compelled  the  people  to  make  many  things  which  their 
poverty  would  not  allow  them  to  buy ;  and  manual  labor,  especially  in  the  New 
England  provinces,  was'dignified  from  the  beginning.  The  settlers  came  where 
a  throne  and  its  corrupting  influences  were  unknown,  and  where  the  idleness 
and  privileges  of  aristocracy  had  no  abiding-place.     In  the  magnificent  forests 

'  This  18  a  pictnre  of  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  New  Ei^land,  and  [s  a  favorable  spedmen  of 
the  beat  daaa  of  frame  dweUings  at  that  time.  It  is  yet  alanding  [1856],  we  believe,  near  M^eld, 
in  Massacliuaetla.  ^  Pago  144.  '  Page  93  '  Page  160. 

'  Page  lei  •  Page  81.  '  Page  226.  '  Page  228. 
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of  the  New  World,  where  a  feudal  lord'  had  never  stood,  they  began  a  life  full 
of  youth,  vigor,  and  labor,  such  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  elder  govommcnts  of 
the  earth  could  not  then  suBtaJn.  They  were  compelled  to  be  self-reliant,  and 
what  they  could  not  buy  from  the  workshops  of  England  for  their  simple  ap- 
parel and  furniture,  and  implements  of  culture,  they  rudely  manufactured,"  and 
were  content 

The  commerce  of  the  colonies  had  hut  a  feeble  infancy ;  and  never,  until 
they  were  politically  separated  from  Great  Britain  [1776J,  could  their  inter- 
change of  commodities  be  properly  dignified  with  the  name  of  Commerce.  En- 
gland early  became  jealous  of  the  independent  career  of  the  colonists  in  respect 
to  manufactured  articles,  and  navigation  acts,'  and  other  unwise  and  unjust 
i-estrainta  upon  the  expanding  industry  of  the  Americans,  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  As  early  as  1636,  a  Massachusetts  vessel  of  thirty  tons  made  a 
trading  voyage  to  the  West  Indies;  and  two  years  later  [1638],  another  vessel 
went  from  Salem  to  New  Providence,  and  returned  with  a  cargo  of  salt,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  negroes.'  This  was  the  dawning  of  commerce  in  America.  The 
eastern  people  also  engaged  quite  extensively  in  fishing;  and  all  were  looking 
forward  to  wealth  from  ocean  trafiic,  as  well  as  tliat  of  the  land,  when  the  pass- 
age of  the  second  Navigation  Act,'  in  1660,  evinced  the  strange  jealousy  of 
Great  Britain.  From  that  period,  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  often 
dircctad  to  the  trade  and  commsrce  of  the  colonies,  add  jn  1719,  the  House  of 
Commons  declared  "  tliat  erecting  any  manufactories  in  the  colonies,  tended  to 
lessen  their  dependence  upon  Great  Britain."  Woolen  goods,  paper,  hemp, 
and  iron  were  manufactured  in  Massachusetts  and  other  parts  of  New  England, 
as  early  as  1732 ;  and  almost  every  family  made  coaree  cloth  for  domestic  use. 
Heavy  duties  had  been  imposed  upon  colonial  iron  sent  to  England ;  and  the 
colonists,  thus  deprived  of  their  market  for  pig  iron,  were  induced  to  attempt 
the  manufeflture  of  steel  and  bar  iron  for  their  own  use.  It  was  not  until 
almost  a  century  [1750]  afterward  that  the  mother  countiy  perceived  the  folly 
of  her  policy  in  this  respect,  and  admitted  colonial  pig  iron,  duty  fi-ee,  first  into 
London,  and  soon  afterward  into  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.    Hats  were  manufiic- 

'  Note  15,  page  62. 

"  From  tlie  b^inning  of  coloniiation  there  were  sboemakers,  tailors,  and  blaekemitlis  in  the  sev- 
eral  colonies.  Chalmers  says  of  New  England  in  1673;  "Tiiere  be  fine  iron  works  which  cast  no 
guns ;  no  house  in  New  England  has  above  twenty  rooms ;  not  twenty  in  Boston  liave  ten  rooms 
each ;  a,  dancii^;-school  was  set  ap  here,  but  put  down ;  a  feninng-school  is  allowed.  There  be  no 
muMciaua  by  tmde.  All  cordage,  s^-cloth,  and  mats,  como  l>om  England ;  no  elofli  made  there 
worth  firar  shillings  per  yard ;  no  alum,  no  copperas,  no  salt,  made  by  their  sun." 

'  The  first  Nav^tiott  Act  [1651]  fbrbade  all  importations  into  England,  except  in  Engliali 
ships.  Of  those  belonging  \t>  English  colonies.  In  1660,  this  act  was  confirmed,  and  unjust  additions 
were  made  to  it  The  cotoniea  were  forbidden  to  export  1hei»ciuef  producdona  to  any  country  ex- 
cept V)  England  or  its  dependencies.  Similar  acts,  all  bearing  heavily  upon  colonial  commerce, 
were  made  law,  from  Ijrae  to  time.     See  note  4,  p^  109.  ■  t 

'  This  was  the  flrst  introduction  of  slaves  into  Hew  England.  The  first  slaves  introduced  intfl 
the  English  colonies,  were  tliose  landed  and  sold  in  Yir^iain  1620.  [See  note  6,  page  105.]  They 
were  first  recognized  as  such,  by  law,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1641 ;  in  Connecticut  and  Khode  Island, 
about  1650;  in  New  York,  in  1656;  in  Maryland,  in  1663 :  and  in  New  Jersey,  in  1665.  There 
were  but  few  slaves  in  Pennsylvania,  and  those  were  chiefly  in  Philadelphia.  There  were  sonie 
there  as  early  as  1690.  The  people  of  Delaware  held  some  at  about  the  same  time.  The  introduc- 
tion of  slaves  info  the  Carolinas  was  coeval  with  their  sefflement,  and  info  Geoi^a  about  the  year 
1160,  when  the  people  generally  evaded  tlie  prohibitory  law.  Page  17*.  ''  Note  4,  page  109. 
12 
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tured  and  carried  from  one  colony  to  the  other  in  exchange  ;  and  at  about  the 
same  time,  brigantines  and  small  sloops  were  built  in  Massaohusetts  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  exchanged  with  West  India  merchants  for  rum,  sugar,  wines,  and 
silks.  These  movements  were  regarded  with  disfavor  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  unwisely  considering  the  increase  of  manufactures  in  the  colonies  to 
be  detrimental  to  English  interests,  greater  restrictions  were  ordained.  It  was 
enacted  that  all  manufactories  of  iron  and  st£el  in  the  colonies,  should  be  con- 
sidered a  "common  nuisance,"  to  be  abated  within  thirty  days  after  notice 
being  given,  or  the  owner  should  suffer  a  fine  of  a  thousand  dollars.'  The  ex- 
portation of  hats  even  from  one  colony  to  another  was  prohibited,  and  no  hatter 
was  allowed  to  have  more  than  two  apprentices  at  one  time.  The  importation 
of  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  was  burdened  with  exorbitant  duties ;  and  the  Caro- 
linians were  forbidden  to  cut  down  the  pine-trees  of  their  vast  forests,  and  con- 
vert their  wood  into  staves,  and  their  juice  into  turpentine  and  tar,  for  commer- 
cial purposes."  These  unjust  and  oppressive  enactments  formed  a  part  of  that 
"hill  of  particulars"  which  tho  American  colonies  presented  in  their  account 
with  Great  Britain,  when  they  gave  to  the  world  their  reasons  for  declaring 
themselves  "  free  and  independent  States." 

'From  the  beginning,  education  received  special  attention  in  the  colonies, 
particalarly  in  New  England.  Schools  for  the  education  of  both  white  and 
Indian  children  were  formed  in  Virginia  as  early  as  1621 ;  and  in  1692,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College  was  established  at  Williamsburg.'  Harvard  College,  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  was  founded  in  1637.  Yale  College,  in  Connecti- 
cut, was  established  at  Saybrook  in  1701,'  and  was  removed  to  its  present  loca- 
tion, in  New  Haven,  in  1717.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Elihu  Yale,  pres- 
ident of  the  East  India  Company,  and  one  of  its  most  liberal  benefactors.  The 
college  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  called  Nassau  Hall,  was  incorporated  in 
1738 ;'  and  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was 
foudned  in  1750.  The  college  of  Philadelphia  was  incorporated  in  1760. 
The  college  of  Rhode  Island  (now  Brown  University)  was  established  at  War- 
ren in  1764.  Queen's  (now  Rutger's)  College,  in  New  Jersey,  was  founded 
in  1770;  and  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover,  New  Hamahire,  was  opened  in 

'  Alawwaa  enacted  in  1760,  which  prohibited  the  "erection  or  contrivance  of  any  miJl  or  other 
en^e  for  slitting  or  rolling  iron,  or  any  plating  forgo  to  work  with  a  tilt  hammer,  or  any  furnace 
for  makii^  steel  in  the  colonies."  Snch  was  the  condition  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Notwithstanding  we  are  eminently  an  agricultural  people,  the  census  of  18S0 
shows  that  we  have,  in  round  numbers,  $530,000,000  invested  in  manufactorcs.  The  value  of 
raw  material  is  estimated  at  $550,000,000.  The  amount  paid  for  labor  during  that  year,  was 
$240,000,000,  distributed  among  1,050,000  operatives.  The  value  of  manufectured  articles  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  doUarsl 

'  For  a  hundred  years  tho  British  goremment  attempted  to  confine  the  commerce  of  the  colo- 
niea  ti*  the  interchange  of  their  ^cultural  products  for  Enghsh  manu&£turcs  only.  The  trade  of  tho 
growing  colonies  was  certainly  woitli  securing.  From  1738  to  1748,  the  average  value  of  exports 
ftom  Great  Britain  to  the  American  colonies,  was  almost  three  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars 

'  The  schools  previously  established  did  not  flourish,  and  the  funds  appropriated  for  their  sup- 
port were  ^ven  to  the  college. 

'  In  noo,  ten  ministers  of  the  colony  met  at  Saybrook,  and  each  contributed  books  for  the 
establishment  of  a  college.    It  was  incorporated  in  1701.     See  note  8,  page  158. 

'  It  was  a  feeble  institulioa  at  first.     In  1747,  Governor  Belcher  bocanie  its  patron. 
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1771.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  colonies  could  boast  of  no  less  than  nine  col- 
leges wllcD  the  War  for  Independence  commenced — three  of  them  under  the 
supervision  of  Episcopalians,  three  under  Congregationalista,  one  each  under 
Presbyterians,  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  the  Baptists.  But  the  pride 
and  glory  of  New  Engliuid  have  ever  been  its  common  schools.  Those  received 
the  earliest  and  most  earnest  attention.  In  1636,  the  Connecticut  Legislature 
enacted  a  kw  which  required  every  town  that  contained  fifty  femilies,  to  main- 
tain a  good  school,  and  every  town  containing  one  hundred  householders,  to 
have  a  grammar  school.'  Similar  provisions  for  general  education  soon  pre- 
vailed throughout  New  England  ;  and  the  people  became  remarkable  for  theii- 
intelligence.  The  rigid  laws  which  discouraged  all  frivolous  amusements, 
induced  active  minds,  during  leisure  hours,  to  engage  in  reading.  The  sub- 
jects contained  in  books  then  in  general  circulation,  were  chiefly  History  and 
Theology,  and  of  these  a  great  many  were  sold.  A  traveler  mentions  the  hat, 
that,  as  early  as  1686,  several  booksellers  in  Boston  had  "  made  fortunes  by 
their  business.'"  But  newspapers,  the  great  vehicle  of  genera]  intelligence  to 
the  popular  mind  of  our  day,  were  very  few  and  of  little  worth,  before  the  era 
of  the  Revolution.' 

Such,  in  brief  and  general  outline,  were  the  American  people,  and  such  theii' 
political  and  social  condition,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  inter-colonial 
war,  which  we  are  now  to  consider,  during  which  tliey  discovered  their  strength, 
the  importance  of  a  continental  union,  and  their  real  independence  of  Great 
Britain. 


0  IT  A  P  T  E  R    XII. 

THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR,  [1750—1763.] 
We  are  now  to  consider  one  of  the  most  important  episodes  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  known  in  Europe  as  the  Sevbs  Years'  War,  and  in 

'  These  townships  were,  in  general,  OT^auized  rel^ious  eommunities,  aud  had  many  inlfresta  in 

'  Previiraa  to  1153,  tliera  had  been  seventy  booksellers  in  Maasaehosette,  two  in  New  Htunp- 
Bhire,  two  in  Connecticut,  one  in  Rhode  Island,  two  in  New  York,  and  seventeen  in  Pennsylvania. 

'  The  first  newsp^r  ever  printed  in  America  waa  the  Boaton  Ifeas  Letter,  prmted  in  1704 
The  next  was  established  in  Philadelplua,  in  1719.  The  first  in  New  York  was  in  1725;  in  Marr- 
land,  in  1728;  in  South  Carolina,  in  1131 ;  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1732;  in  Vir^ia,  in  1J36;  in  New 
Hampshire,  in  1753;  in  Conneelieut,  in  1765;  in  Delaware,  in  1761;  in  North  Carolina,  in  1763; 
in  Geoi^ia,  in  1763 ;  and  in  New  Jersey,  in  1777.  In  1850,  tiiere  were  published  in  tlio  United 
Statea,  2,800  newspapers  and  magaanes,  having  a  oironlaKon  of  5,000,000  of  copies.  The  number 
of  cc^riea  printed  during  that  whole  year  was  about  423,000,000. 

•  We  have  no  exact  enumeration  of  the  inhabitanls  of  the  colonies ;  but  Mr.  Bancroft,  ailer  a 
carefiii  examination  of  many  official  returns  and  private  computations,  estimates  the  number  of 
white  people  in  the  colonies,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  and  liidian  War,  to  have  been 
about  1,166,000,  distributed  as  follows;  In  New  England  (N.  H.,  Mass.,  R.  L,  and  Conn.V  425,000' 
in  the  middle  colonies  (tf.  T.,  N.  J,,  Penn.,  Del.,  and  Md.),  457,000 ;  and  in  the  aouthem  colonies 
(Ta.,  N.  and  &  CaroUna,  and  Geo.),  283,000.  The  esSmated  number  of  slaves,  260,000,  of  whom 
about  11,000  were  in  New  Ei^land ;  middle  colonies,  71,000 ;  and  the  southern  colonies,  178.000. 
Of  the  1,165,000  white  people.  Dr.  Pranklin  estimated  that  only  about  80,000  were  of  foreign  birth 
showing  the  fact  that  emigration  to  America  had  almost  ceased.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu' 
tion,  in  1775,  the  estimated  population  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was  2,803,000.  The  documents  of 
CoDgreee,  in  1775,  gives  the  round  number  of  3,000,000. 
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America  as  the  Fbesch  AND  Indian  Wak.  It  may  with  propriety  be  con- 
sidered introductory  to  the  War  for  Independence,  which  resulted  in  the  birth 
of  our  Republic.  The  first  three  inter-colonial  wars,  or  the  conflicts  in  America 
between  the  English  and  French  colonies,  already  noticed,'  originated  in  hostil- 
ities first  declared  by  the  two  governments,  and  commenced  in  Europe,  The 
fourth  and  last,  which  resulted  in  esta.blishing  the  supremacy  of  the  English  in 
America,  originated  here  in  disputes  concerning  territorial  claims.  For  a  hun- 
dred years,  the  colonies  of  the  two  nations  had  been  gradually  expanding  and 
increasing  in  importance.  The  English,  more  than  a  million  in  number,  occu- 
pied the  seaboard  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  St.  Mary,  a  thousand  miles  in 
extent,  all  eastward  of  the  great  ranges  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  far  northward 
t9ward  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  French,  not  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
strong,  made  settlements  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes, 
on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  upon  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. They  early  founded  Detroit  [1688],  Kaskaskia  [1684],  Viuconnes  [1690], 
and  New  Orleans  [1T17].  The  English  planted  agricultural  colonics;  the 
French  were  chiefly  engaged  in  traflSc  with  the  Indians.  This  trade,  and  the 
operations  of  the  Jesuit'  missionaries,  who  were  usually  the  self-denying  pio- 
neers of  commerce  in  its  penetration  of  the  wilderness,  gave  the  French  great 
influence  over  the  tribes  of  a  vast  extent  of  country  lying  in  the  rear  of  the 
English  settlements.' 

France  and  England  at  that  time  were  heirs  to  an  ancient  quarrel.  Origin- 
ating fiir  back  in  feudal  ages,  and  kept  alive  by  subsequent  collisions,  it  burned 
vigorously  in  the  bosoms  of  the  respective  colonists  in  America,  where  it  was 
continually  fed  by  frequent  hostilities  on  frontier  ground.  They  had  ever 
regarded  each  other  with  extreme  jealousy,  fiir  the  prize  before  them  was 
supreme  rule  in  the  New  "World.  The  trading  p<«ts  and  missionary  stations 
of  the  French,  in  the  far  north-west,  and  in  the  bosom  of  a  dark  wilderness, 
several  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  most  remote  settlement  on  the  English 
frontier,  attracted  very  little  attention,  until  tliey  formed  a  part  of  more  exten- 
sive operations.  Butwhen,  after  the  capture  of  Louisburg,'  inl'i'45,  the  French 
adopted  vigorous  measures  for  opposing  the  extension  of  British  power  in  Amer- 
ica :  when  they  built  strong  vessels  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario'— made  treaties 
of  friendship  with  the  Delaware'  and  Shawnee'  tribes ;  strengthened  Fort  Niag- 
ara ;'  and  erected  a  cordon  of  fortifications,  more  than  sixty  in  number,  between 
Montreal  and  New  Orleans — the  English  were  aroused  to  immediate  and  efiective 
action  in  defense  of  the  territorial  claims  given  them  in  their  ancient  charters. 
By  virtue  of  these,  tliey  claimed  dominion  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  south 
of  the  latitude  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie ;  while  the  French  claimed  a  title 
to  all  the  territory  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  under  the 
more  plausible  plea,  that  they  had  made  the  first  explorations  and  settlemeniB 

'  King  WiUiam's  War  {page  ISO) ;  Queen  Anne's  War  (page  13^);  aai  King  Georges  War  (page 
136).  "  Note  4,  pags  ISO.  '  Chiefly  of  the  Algonquin  nation.     Page  IT. 

'  Page  138.  '  At  Fort  Frontenae,  now  Kingston,  Upper  Canada. 

■  PaoT)  20.  '  Paire  19.  *  Paen  90(1. 
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in  that  region/     The  claims  of  the  real  owner,  the  Indian,  ivcro  lost  sight  of 
in  the  discussion.' 

These  disputes  soon  ended  in  action.  The  ttiritorial  question  was  speedily 
brought  to  an  issue.  In  1749,  George  the  Second  gianted  six  hundred  thou 
sand  a,cre3  of  land,  on  the  south-east  bank  of  the  Ohio  Kiver  to  i  (.ompany 
composed  of  London  merchants  and  Virginia  land  speculators  with  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  traffic  with  the  Indians.  It  nai  cilletl  T/te  Ohio  Company 
Surveyors  were  soon  sent  to  explore,  and  make  boundaiies  and  jiepare  for 
settlements;  and  English  traders  went  even  is  fir  a^  the  country  of  tht. 
Miamies'  to  traffic  with  the  natives.  The  French  regarded  thtm  as  mtrudep* 
and,  in  1753,  seized  and  imprisoned  some  of  tlicm  Apprchrnding  the  loss  of 
traffic  and  influence  among  the  Indians,  and  the  ultimate  destruction  of  their 
line  of  communication  between  Canada  and  Louisiana  the  French  oummenced 
the  erection  of  forts  between  the  Alleghany  Rner  and  Lake  Eiie  near  the 
present  western  line  of  Pennsylvania.'  The  Ohio  Company  compluned  of 
these  hostile  movements ;  and  as  their  grant  lay  ^  ithin  the  eh  irtered  hmits  of 
Virginia,  the  autliorities  of  that  colony  consideied  it  then  duty  to  mttrftre 
Robert  Dinwiddie,  the  lieutenant-governor,  sent  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  M 
De  St.  Pierre,  the  French  commander.*  George  Washington  \^  is  chosen  tj  be 
the  bearer  of  the  dispatch.  He  was  a  young  man  leas  than  twenty  two  yeiri 
of  age,  but  possessed  much  experience  of  forest  hfe  He  already  held  the  com 
mission  of  adjutant-general  of  one  of  the  four  militia  diatiicts  of  Viiginia, 
From  early  youth  he  had  been  engaged  in  land  surveying,  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  diiiigers  and  hardships  of  the  wilderness,  and  was  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  country  he  was  called  upon  to  traverse. 

Young  Washington,  as  events  proved,  was  precisely  the  instrument  needed 
for  such  a  service.  His  minion  involved  much  personal  peril  and  hardship. 
It  required  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  statesman,  to 
perform  the  duty  properly.  The  savage  tribes  through  which  he  had  to  pass, 
were  hostile  to  the  English,  and  the  French  he  was  sent  to  meet  were  national 
enemies,  wily  and  suspicious.  With  only  two  or  three  attendants,"  Washington 
started  from  Williamsbui^  late  in  autumn  [Oct.  31,  1753],  and  after  Journey- 
ing full  four  hundred  miles  (more  than  half  the  distance  through  a  dark  wilder- 
ness), encountering  almost  incredible  hardships,  amid  snow,  and  icy  floods,  and 
hostile  Indians,  he  reached  the  French  outpost  at  Venango  on  the  4th  of  De- 


'  When  the  agont  of  tlie  Ohio  Corapanj'  went  into  the  Indian  connlrj',  on  the  borders  of  ttie 
Oiiio  River,  a  messenger  was  sent  by  two  Indian  sadiems,  to  make  the  significant  inquiry,  "Where 
is  the  Indian's  land  ?  The  English  claim  it  all  on  one  side  of  the  river,  itie  French  on  the  other; 
where  does  the  Indian's  land  lay?"  '  Page  19, 

*  Twelve  hundred  men  erected  a  fort  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  at  Presque  Isle,  now 
Erie;  soon  afterward,  another  was  built  at  Le  Bceulj  on  the  Venoi^  (French  Creek),  now  the  vU- 
lage  of  Watortbrd;  and  a  third  waa  erected  at  Venango,  at  the  junction  of  French  Croek  and  the 
Afleghany  Eiver,  now  the  village  of  Franklin. 

'  Already  the  governors  of  Virginia  and  Peimsylrania  had  received  orders  from  the  imperial 
((OTcmnient,  to  repel  the  French  by  force,  whenever  they  were  "  found  within  the  undoubted  limils 

'  He  waa  afterward  joined  by  two  others  at  Waijs  Creek  (now  Cumberland),  in  Maryland. 
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eember.  He  was  politely  received," and  his  visit  was  made  the  occasion  of  great 
conviviality  by  the  offieera  of  the  gairiaon.  The  free  use  of  wine  made  the 
Frenchmen  incautious,  aiid  they  revealed  to  the  sober  Washington  their  hostile 
designs  against  the  English,  which  the  latter  had  suspected.  He  perceived  the 
necessity  of  dispatching  business,  and  returning  to  Williamsburg,  as  speedily 
as  possible ;  so,  after  tarrying  a  day  at  Venango,  he  pushed  forward  to  the 
head-quarters  of  St.  Pierre,  at  Le  Bceuf.  That  officer  entertsiined  him  politely 
during  four  days,  and  then  gave  him  a  written  answer  to  Dinwiddie's  remon- 
strance, enveloped  and  sealed.  Washington  retraced  his  perilous  pathway 
through  the  wilderness,  and  after  an  absence  of  eleven  weeks,  he  again  stood  m 
the  presence  of  Governor  Dmwiddie,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1754,  his  mission 
fulfilled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  His  judgment,  sagacity,  courage,  and  execu- 
tive force — qualities  which  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  more  important  duties 
as  chief  of  the  Revolutionary  armies,  more  than  twenty  years  aftenvard  [177oJ 
—were  nobly  developed  in  tiie  performance  of  hia  mission.  They  were  publicly 
acknowledged,  and  were  never  forgotten. 

Already  the  Virginians  were  restive  under  royal  rule,  and  at  tiiat  time 
were  complaining  seriously  of  an  obnoxious  fee  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  the  issue  of  patents  for  lands.  The  House  of  Burgesses  refused,  at  first,  to 
pay  any  attention  to  Dinwiddie's  complaints  against  the  French ;  but  at  length 
they  voted  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  troops  wliich  had  been 
enlisted  to  march  into  the  Ohio  country.  The  revelations  made  to  Wasbincton 
and  the  tenor  of  St.  Pierre's  reply,  confirmed  the  suspicions  of  Dinwiddle,  and 
showed  the  wisdom  of  the  legislative  co-operation.  St.  PieiTe  said  he  was  actin* 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  superior,  the  Marquis  Du  Quesne,'  at  Montreal 
and  refused  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  disputed  territory.  Dinwiddle 
immediately  prepared  an  expedition  against  the  French,  and  solicited  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  other  colonies.  It  was  the  first  call  for  a  general  colonial  union 
against  a  common  enemy.  All  hesitated  except  North  Carolina.  The  legisla- 
ture of  that  colony  promptly  voted  four  hundred  men,  and  they  were  soon  on 
the  march  for  Winchester,  in  Virginia.  They  eventually  proved  of  little  use 
for  becoming  doubtful  as  to  their  pay,  a  greater  part  of  them  had  disbanded 
before  reaching  Winchester.  Some  volunteers  fi-om  South  Carolina  and  New 
York,  also  liastened  toward  the  seat  of  future  war.  The  Virginians  respoudal 
to  the  call,  and  a  regiment  of  sis  hundred  men  was  soon  organized,  with  Cobnel 
Joshua  Fry  as  its  commander,  and  Major  Washington  as  his  lieutenant.  The 
troops  rendezvoused  at  Alexandria,  and  from  that  city,  Washington,  at  the  head 
of  the  advanced  corps,  marched  [April  2,  1754|  toward  the  Ohio. 

Private  and  public  interest  went  hand  in  hand.  IVhile  these  military  prep- 
arations were  in  progress,  the  Ohio  Company  had  sent  thirty  men  to  construct 
a  fort  at  the  confiaence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahok  Rivers,  now  the  site  of 
Pittsburg.  They  had  just  commenced  operations  [April  18],  when  a  party  of 
French  and  Indians,  under  Contrecosur,  attacked  and  expelled  them,  completed 

'  Pronounced  Du  Kane. 
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the  fortification,  and  named  it  Du  Quesne,  irt  honor  of  the  governor-general  of 
Canada.'  When  intelligence  of  this  event  reached  "Washington  on  his  march, 
he  hastened  forward  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  a  point  on  the  Monon- 
gahela,  leas  than  forty  miles  from  Fort  Du  Quesne.  There  he  was  informed 
that  a  strong  force  was  marehing  to  intercept  him,  and  he  cautiously  fled  back 
to  the  Great  Meadows,  where  he  erected  a  stockade,'  and  called  it  Fort  Neces- 
sity.' Before  completing  it,  a  few  of  his  troops  attacked  an  advanced  party  of 
the  French,  under  Jumonville.  They  were  surprised  at  the  dead  of  night 
[May  28],  and  the  commander  and  nine  of  his  men  were  slain.  Of  the  fifty 
who  formed  the  French  detachment,  only  about  fifteen  escaped.  This  was  the 
first  blood-ahedding  of  that  long  and  eventful  conflict  known  as  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  Two  days  afterward  [May  30],  Colonel  Fry  died,  and  the 
whole  command  devolved  on  Washington.  Troops  hastened  firward  to  join  the 
young  leader  at  Fort  Necessity,  and  with  about  four  hundred  men,  he  proceeded 
toward  Fort  Du  Queane.  M.  de  Villiers,  brother  of  the  slain  Jumonville,  had 
marched  at  about  the  same  time,  at  the  head  of  more  than  a  thousand  Indians 
and  some  Frenchmen;  to  avenge  the  deatli  of  his  kinsman.  Advised  of  his 
approach,  Washington  fell  back  to  Fort  Necessity,  and  there,  on  the  3d  of  July, 
he  was  attacked  by  almost  fifteen  hundred  foes.  After  a  conflict  of  about  ten 
hours,  de  Villiers  proposed  an  honorable  capitulation.'  Washington  signed  it 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  and  marching  out  of  the  stockade  with  the  honors 
of  war,  departed,  with  his  troops,  for  Virginia. 

It  was  during  this  military  campaign,  that  a  civil  movement  of  great  import- 
ance was  in  progress.  The  English  and  French  governments  liad  listened  to 
the  disputes  in  America  with  interest.  At  length  the  British  ministry,  per- 
ceiving war  to  be  inevitable,  advised  the  colonies  to  secure  the  continued 
friendship  of  the  Six  Nations,'  and  to  units  in  a  plan  for  general  defense. 
All  the  colonies  were  invited  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  in  convention  at 
Albany,  in  the  summer  of  1T54.  Only  seven  responded  by  sending  delegates.' 
The  convention  was  organized  on  the  19th  of  June.'  Having  renewed  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  the  subject  of  colonial  union  was  brought  forward.  A  plan 
of  confederation,  similar  to  our  Federal  Constitution,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
was  submitted."  It  was  adopted  on  the  4th  of  July,  1754,  and  was  ordered  to 
be  laid  before  the  several  colonial  Assemblies,  and  the  imperial  Board  of  Trade,' 

'  Page  183. 

"  SWcfcade  is  a  f^oneral  name  of  stmotures  for  de[bnse,  formed  by  driving  strong  posts  in  tho 
ground,  so  as  to  make  a  safe  mdosure.     It  is  the  same  as  a  palisade.    See  picture  on  page  12*!. 

'  Near  the  national  toad  from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Fayette 
county,  Pennsylvania.  The  Great  Meadows  are  on  a  fertQe  bottom  about  ibur  miles  from  the  foot 
of  Laurel  Hill,  and  fifty  fr<Hn  Cumberland. 

'  A  mutual  restoration  of  prisoners  was  to  take  place,  and  the  English  were  not  to  erect  any 
estahlishment  beyond  the  mount^ns,  for  the  spice  of  a  year.  The  Englisli  troops  were  to  march, 
unmoleat^  back  to  Vupnia.  '  P9i,'c  25. 

'  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  lelantl,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland. 

'  James  Delaney,  of  NewToifcwas  elected  president.     There  were  twenty-flve  delegates  in  all. 

•  Franklin  was  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania.  The  idea  of  union  was  not  a  new  one.  William 
Penn  suggested  the  advantage  of  a  union  of  all  the  English  colonies  as  early  aa  1700;  and  Co::?e, 
Speaker  of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly,  advocated  it  in  1722.  Now  it  first  Ibund  tangible  expression 
under  the  sanction  of  authority.  °  Note  6,  page  134, 
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for  ratification."  Its  fato  was  eingular.  The  Assemblies  considering  it  too 
arislocraiic— giving  the  royal  governor  too  much  power— refused  their  assent; 
and  the  Boai-d  of  Trade  rejected  it  because  it  was  too  democratic'  Although 
a  legal  union  was  not  consummated,  the  grand  idea  of  political  fraternization 
then  began  to  bud.  It  blossomed  in  the  midst  of  the  heat  of  the  Stamp  Act 
excitement  eleven  years  later  [1T65],  and  its  ftuit  appeared  in  the  memorable 
Congress  of  l'i'74. 

The  convention  at  Albany  had  just  closed  its  labors,  when  the  Indians  com- 
menced murderous  depredations  upon  the  New  England  frontiers  [August  and 
September,  1T54J ;  and  among  the  tribes  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  French  emis- 
saries were  busy  arousing  them  to  engage  in  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
English.  Even  in  full  view  of  these  menaces,  some  of  the  colonies  were  tardy 
in  preparations  to  avert  the  evil.  Shirley  was  putting  forth  energetic  efforts  m 
Massachusetts;  New  York  voted  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  military  serv- 
ice, and  Maryland  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  same.  The  English  govern- 
ment sent  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  colonists,  and  with  it  a 
commission  to  Governor  Sharpe  of  Maryland,  appointing  him  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  colonial  forces.  Disputes  about  military  rank  and  precedence 
soon  ran  high  between  the  Virginia  regimental  ofiicers,  and  the  captains  of 
independent  companies.  To  silence  these,  Dinwiddle  unwisely  dispensed  with 
all  field  ofiGcers,  and  broke  the  Virginia  regiments  into  separate  companies.  This 
arrangement  displeased  Washington ;  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  the  year 
1754  drew  to  a  close  without  any  efiicient  preparations  for  a  conflict  with  the 
Erench." 

CAMPAIGN    OF     17  5  5. 

Yet  war  had  not  been  declared  by  the  two  nations ;  and  for  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  longer  the  colonies  were  in  conflict,  before  England  and  France 
formally  announced  hostility  to  each  other.  In  the  mean  while  the  British 
government,  perceiving  that  a  contest,  more  severe  than  had  yet  been  seen 
must  soon  take  place  in  America,  extended  its  aid  to  its  colonies.  Edward 
Braddoek,  an  Irish  officer  of  distinction,  arrived  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  with  two 
regiments  of  his  countrymen,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1755.     He  had  been 


■  It  proposed  a  general  government  to  ba  administered  by  one  chief  magistrate,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  a  council  of  fcrty-eight  members,  choeen  by  the  several  legislatures.  This  coun- 
cil, answering  to  our  Senate,  was  to  have  poiver  to  declare  war,  levy  troops,  raise  money,  regulate 
■toade,  conclude  peace,  and  many  other  things  neceaaary  for  the  general  good.  The  delegates  from 
Connecticut  alone,  objected  to  the  plaji,  because  it  gave  the  governor-general  veto  power  or  the 
right  to  refuse  his  augnature  to  laws  ordamcd  by  the  Senate,  and  tiius  prevent  them  becomi'ng  t,tat- 

'  Tlie  Board  of  Trade  had  proposed  a  plan  which  contained  all  the  elements  of  a  system  for  the 
utter  enslavement  and  dependence  of  the  Americans.  They  proposed  a  general  government,  composed 
oi  the  governors  of  U.e  several  colonies,  and  certain  select  members  of  the  several  coundla.  These 
were  lo  have  power  to  draw  on  the  British  Treasury  for  money  to  carry  on  the  impendmg  war :  the 
sum  to  be  reimbursed  by  taxes  imposed  upon  the  colfmista  by  Parliament  The  colonists  prefferred 
to  do  then-  own  figiiting,  and  levy  their  own  taxes,  independent  of  Great  Britam. 
_  According  to  a  return  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  at  about  this  time,  the  population  of  the  colo- 
nies amounted  to  one  million  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand,  six  hundred  a  '  ' 
Of  theec,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  u        '      " 
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appointed  commander-in-ehief  of  all  the  British  and  provincial  forces  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and  at  hia  request,  six  colonial  governors'  met  in  convention  at  Alexandria, 
in  April  following,  to  assist  in  making  arrangements  for  a  vigorous  campaign. 
Three  separate  expeditions  were  planned ;  one  against  Fort  du  Quesne,  to  be 
led  by  Braddock;  a  second  against  Niagara  and  Frontcnac  (Kingston),  to  be 
commanded  by  Governor  Shirley ;  and  a  third  against  Crown  Point,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  under  General  William  Johnson,'  then  an  inSuentia!  resident  among 
the  Mohawk  nation  of  the  Iroouois  contederac/.'  Already  a  fourth  expedition 
had  been  arranged  by  Shirley  and  Governor  Lawrence  of  Nova  Scotia,  designed 
to  drive  the  French  out  of  that  province,  and  other  portions  of  ancient  Acadie.' 
These  extensive  arrangements,  sanctioned  by  the  imperial  government,  awakened 
the  most  zealous  patriotism  of  all  the  colonists,  and  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral provinces,  except  Pennsylvania  and  Georgia,  voted  men  and  supplies  for 
the  impending  war.  The  Quaker  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  was  opposed  to 
military  movements ;  the  people  of  Georgia  were  too  poor  to  contribute. 

There  was  much  enthusiasm  in  New  England,  and  the  eastern  expedition 
first  proceeded  to  action.  Three  thousand  men,  under  General  John  A\  mslow  ' 
sailed  from  Boston  on  the  20th  of  May,  1755,  and  landed  at  the  heii  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  There  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Monckton  ivith  tlnte  hun 
dred  British  regulars"  from  the  neighboring  garrison,  and  that  officer  hiimg 
official  precedence  of  Winslow,  took  the  command.  They  c^aptured  the  forts  m 
possession  of  the  French  there,  in  June,  without  difficulty  and  placed  the  whole 
region  under  martial  rule.'  This  was  the  legitimate  result  ot  war  But  tiie 
cruel  sequel  deserves  universal  reprobation.  The  total  destruct  <  n  of  the  Fi  cn^h 
settlements  was  decided  upon.  Under  the  plea  that  the  Acadians  would  aid 
their  French  brethren  in  Canada,  the  innocent  and  happy  people  were  seized  in 
their  houses,  fields,  and  churches,  and  conveyed  on  board  the  English  vessels. 
Families  were  broken,  never  to  be  united ;  and  to  compel  the  surrender  of  those 
who  fled  to  the  woods,  their  starvation  was  insured  by  a  total  destruction  of 
their  growing  crops.  The  Acadians  were  stripped  of  every  thing,  and  those 
who  were  carried  away,  were  scattered  among  the  English  colonies,  helpless 
beggars,  to  die  heart-broken  in  a  strange  land.  In  one  short  month,  their 
paradise  had  become  a  desolation,  and  a  happy  people  were  crushed  into  the  dust. 

The  western  expedition,  under  Braddock,  was  long  delayed  on  account  of 
difficulties  in  obtaining  provisions  and  wagons.  The  patience  of  the  commander 
was  sorely  tried,  and  in  moments  of  petulance  he  used  expressions  against  the 
coloiiists,  which  they  long  remembered  with  bitterness.  He  finally  commenced 
his  march  from  Will's  Creek  (Cumberland)  on  the  10th  of  June,  1755,  with 
about  two  thousand  men,  British  and  provincials.     Anxious  to  reach  Fort  du 

'  Shirley,  of  Massachv^tls ;  Dinwiddle,  of  Vkgitiia:  Delancej-,  of  JVeiP  York;  Sharpe,  of  Marg- 
hmd;  yi.oYnz,o{  Fmiisyleania;  and  Ddbba,  a!  North  Carolina.  Admiral  Keppel,  commander  of  (he 
British  fleet,  was  also  present.  '  Page  190.  "  Page  25.  *  Page  58. 

_'  He  was  a  great  grandson  of  Edward  Winslow,  the  third  governor  of  Plymouth.  He  was  a 
major-general  in  the  Maasaehusetls  militia^  but  on  this  occasion  held  the  office  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

'  Thia  term  is  used  to  denote  soldiers  who  are  attached  to  the  regular  army,  and  as  distinguished 
ftom  volurtteera  and  miMia.  The  latter  term  applies  to  the  great  body  of  dtizena  who  are  liable  lo 
do  perpetual  mffitaiy  duty  only  in  time  of  war.  '  Note  S,  page  170. 
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Qaesne  before  the  garrison  should  receive  re-inforcemente,  he  made  forced 
marchea  with  twelve  hundred  men,  leaving  Colonel  Dunbar, 
his  second  in  command,  to  follow  with  the  reminder,  and 
the  wagons.  Colonel  Washington'  had  consented  to  act  as 
I  in  1  Eraddock'a  aid,  and  to  him  was  given  the  command  of  the 
III/  provincials.  Knowing,  far  better  than  Braddock^  the  perils 
of  their  march  and  the  kind  of  warfare  thej  might  espect,  he 
ventured,  modestly,  to  give  advice,  founded  upon  his  experi- 
ence. But  the  haughty  general  would  listen  to  no  suggestions, 
especially  fiom  a  provincial  subordinate.  This  obstinacy  resulted  in  his  ruin. 
When  withm  ten  miles  of  Fort  du  Qnesne,  and  while  marching  at  noon-day,  on 
the  'Ith  of  Tuly  in  fencied  security,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Monongahek,  a 
polity  of  bulkts  and  a  cloud  of  arrows  assailed  the  advanced  guard,  under 
Lieutentnt-t  olonel  Gage.'  They  came  from  a  thicket  and  ravine  close  by, 
where  a  thousand  du-^ky  warriors  lay  in  ambush.  Again  Washington  asked 
permission  to  fight  according  to  the  provincial  custom,  but  was  refused. 
Braddotk  must  maneuver  according  to  European  tactics,  or  not  at  all  For 
thne  houn  de.ully  volley  after  volley  fell  upon  tbe  Biitiah  column''  while 
Biaddock  attempted  to  maintain  order,  whcro  all  was  confuuion  The  slain 
soon  covered  the  ground.  Every  mounted  officer  but  Washington  was  killed  or 
maimed,  and  finally,  the  really  brave  Braddock  himself,  after  having  several 
horses  shot  under  him,  was  mortally  wounded.'  Washington  remained  unhurt.* 
Under  his  direction  the  provincials  rallied,  while  the  regulars,  seeing  then  gen- 
eral fall,  were  fleeing  in  great  confusion.  The  provincials  covered  their  letreat 
so  gallantly,  that  the  enemy  did  not  follow.  A  week  after- 
ward, Washington  read  the  impressive  funeral  sen'ice  of  the 
Anglican  Chui'ch,'  over  the  corpse  of  Braddock,  by  torch- 
light [July  15,  1755] ;  and  he  was  buried,  where  his  grave 
may  now  [1856]  be  seen,  near  the  National  road,  between  the 
fifty-third  and  fifty-fourth  mile  from  Cumberland,  in  Mary- 
land. Colonel  Dunbar  received  tho  flying  troops,  and  marched 
;  to  Philadelphia  in  August,  with  the  broken  companies.  Wash- 
inirton,  with  tho  southern  provincials,  went  hack  to  Virginia. 
Thus  ended  the  second  expedition  of  the  campaign  of  1755. 

'  Pago  181.  '  Aterward  t-'tjitroi  Gage,  eommiuider-in-cliief  of  the  British  troops  at 

Boston,  at  the  beginning  of  tiie  Revolution.     Page  226. 

'  Braddoek  was  shot  by  Thoraas  Faucett,  one  of  the  prorineia.!  eoldiera  His  plea  was  solf- 
preBervation.  Braddoek  had  issued  »  podtive  order,  that  none  of  the  English  sbould  protect  thtm- 
selves  behind  trees,  as  the  French  and  Indians  did.  Faueett's  brother  had  taken  such  position,  and 
when  Braddoek  perceived  it,  he  struck  him  to  the  earth  with  his  sword.  Thomas,  on  seeing  Jiis 
brother  fell,  shot  Braddock  in  the  back,  and  then  the  provincials,  fightii^  as  they  pleased,  were 
saved  ftom  utter  destTacUon. 

'  Dr.  Craik.  who  was  with  'Washington  at  this  time,  and  also  attended  him  in  his  last  illness, 
says,! that  while  in  the  Ohio  country  wiWi  him,  fifteen  years  afterward,  an  old  Indian  cliief  came,  as 
he  B^d,  "  a  long  way"  to  see  the  Vii^inia  colonel  at  whom  he  fired  liis  rifle  fifteen  tiroes  during  the 
battle  on  the  Monongahela,  without  hitting  him.  Washington  was  never  wounded  in  battle.  On 
this  occasion  he  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  four  bullets  passed  through  his  coat  Writing 
of  this  to  his  brother,  he  remarked,  "  By  the  all-powerfiil  dispensations  of  Providence,  I  have  been 
protected  beyond  all  human  probability  or  expectation,  *  *  *  although  death  was  leveling  my 
companions  on  eveiy  ade."  '  Note  1,  page  168,    See  picture  on  page  137. 
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The  third  expedition,  under  Governor  Shirley,  designed  to  operate  against 
the  French  posts  at  Niagara  and  Frontetiac,  experiencecl  less  disasters,  but  was 
quite  as  unsuccessful.  It  was  lat«  in  Augnst  before  Shirley  had  collected  the 
main  body  of  hk  troops  at  Oswego,  from  whence  he  intended  to  go  to  Niagara 
by  water.  His  force  was  twenty-five  hundred  strong  on  the  1st  of  September, 
yet  circumstances  compelled  hun  to  hesitate.  The  prevalence  of  storms,  and 
of  sickness  in  his  camp,  and,  finally,  the  desertion  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
Indian  allies,'  made  it  perilous  to  proceed,  and  he  relinquished  the  design. 
Leaving  sufficient  men  to  garrison  the  forts  which  he  had  commenced  at 
Oswego,'  he  marched  the  remainder  to  Albany  [Oct.  24],  and  returned  to 
Massachusetts. 

The  fourth  expedition,  under  General  Johnson,  prepared  for  attackmg 
Crown  Point,'  accomplished  more  than  that  of  Braddock'  or  Shirley,  but  failed 
to  achieve  its  main  object.  In  July  [1755],  about  six  thousand  troops, 
drawn  from  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  had  assembled  at'the 
head  of  boat  navigation  on  the  Hudson  (now  the  village  of  Fort  Edward),  fifty 
miles  north  of  Albany.  They  were  under  the  command  of  General  Lyman,= 
of  Connecticut ;  and  before  tiie  arrival  of  General  Johnson,  in  August,  with 
cannons  and  stores,  they  had  erected  a  strong  fortification,  which  was  afterward 
called  Fort  Edward.'  On  his  arrival,  Johnson  took  command,  and  with  the 
main  body  of  the  troops,  marched  to  tho  head  of  Lake  George,  about  fifteen 
miles  distant,  where  he  established  a  camp,  protected  on  both  sides  by  an  im- 
passable swamp. 

While  the  provincial  troops  were  making  these  preparations,  General  the 
Baron  Dieskau  (a  French  officer  of  mucli  repute),  with  about  two  thousand 
men,  chiefly  Canadian  militia  and  Indians,  was  approaching  from  Montreal, 
by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  meet  the  English.'  *\Vhen  Johnson  arrived  at 
Lake  George,  on  Uie  7th  of  September,  Indian  scouts  informed  him  that  Dies- 
kau was  disembarking  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain  (now  the  village  of 


'  Tribes  of  (ho  Six  Nations  [page  25],  and  some  Stockbridge  Indinna  Tho  latter  were  called 
Housatoniea,  &om  the  river  on  which  they  were  found.  They  were  a  diTisioc  of  the  Moht^an 
[page  21]  tribe. 

'  Fort  Ontario  on  the  east,  and  Fort  Pepperall  on  tho  west  of  Oswego  Eivef.  Fort  Pepperell 
was  afterward  called  Fort  Oswego.  Sec  map,  page  192.  The  house  iviuj  built  of  stone,  and  the 
walls  were  three  feet  Uiict  It  was  within  a  square  mclosure  composed  of  a  thick  waU,  and  two 
stroi^  square  towers. 

'  Upon  tins  tongue  of  land  on  Lake  Champlain,  tho  French  creeled  a  fortification,  which  they 
called  Fort  St  Frederick.  On  the  Vermont  side  of  the  lake,  opposite,  there  was  a  French  settle- 
ment as  early  as  1731.  In  alluaon  to  the  chimnies  of  then'  houses,  which  remained  long  after  tho 
settlement  was  destroyed,  it  is  stiU  known  as  Chunney  Pomt. 

'  Page  185. 

'  Bom  m  Durham,  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1718.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  be- 
came a  lawyer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  colonial  Assembly  in  1750,  and  performed  important 
services  durii^  tho  whole  war  that  soon  afterward  ensued.  He  commanded  the  expedition  that 
captured  Havana  m  1162;  and  at  the  peace,  in  1763,  he  became  concerned  in  lands  in  the  Missis- 
sippi region.    He  died  in  Florida  in  1175. 

'  It  was  first  called  Fort  Lyman.  Johnson,  meanly  jealous  of  General  Lyman,  changed  the 
name  to  Fort  Edward. 

■'  Dieskau  and  his  French  troops,  on  tJieir  way  from  France,  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  Ad- 
miral Bosoawcn,  who  was  cruising,  with  an  Engii^  fleet,  off  Newfoundland.  Ttiey  eluded  his  fieet 
darii^  a  fog,  and  went  in  sajety  up  Uie  St.  Lawrence. 
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Whitehall),  preparatory  to  marching  against  Fort  E(1ward.  The  next  scouts 
brought  Johnson  the  intelligence  that  Dieskiiu's  Indians, 
terrified  by  the  English  cannons  when  they  approached 
Fort  Edward,  had  induced  him  to  change  his  plans,  and 
that  he  was  marching  to  attack  his  camp.  Colonel 
Ephraim  Williams,  of  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  wiis  imme- 
diately sent  [Sept.  8],  with  a  thousand  troops  from  that 
colony,  and  two  hundred  Mohawks,'  under  the  famous  chief, 
Hendrick,  to  intercept  the  enemy.  They  met  in  a  narrow 
.  defile,  four  miles  from  hake  George.  The  English  sud- 
denly fell  into  an  ambuscade.  Williams  and  Hendrick 
were  both  killed,'  and  their  followers  feil  back  in  great  con- 
fusion, upon  Johnson's  camp,  hotly  pursued  by  the  victors.  One  of  the  Mas- 
saehnsetts  regiments,  which  fought  bravely  in  this  action,  was  commanded  by 
Timothy  Ruggles,  who  was  president  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,'  held  at  New 
York  in  1765,  but  who,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  was  active  on  the  side 
of  the  Crown, 

The  commander-in-chief  was  assured  of  the  disaster  before  the  flying  fugi- 
tive made  their  appearance.  He  immediately  cast  up  a  breastwork  of  logs  and 
limbs,  placed  upon  it  two  cannons  which  he  had  received  from  Fort  Edward 
two  cbys  before,  and  when  the  enemy  came  rushing  on, 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  English,  he  was  prepared  to 
receive  them.  The  fugitives  hod  just  reached  Johnson's 
camp  when  Dieskau  and  his  flushed  vic1»rs  appeared. 
Unsuspicious  of  heavy  guns  upon  so  rude  a  pile  as  John- 
son's twittery  exhibited,  they  rushed  forward,  with  sword, 
pike,  and  tomahawk,  and  made  a  spirited  attack.  One 
volley  from  the  English  cannons  made  the  Indians  flee  in 
terror  to  the  shelter  of  the  deep  forests  around.  The  Ca- 
nadian militia  also  fled,  aa  General  Lyman  and  a  body  of 
troops  approached  from  Fort  Edward ;  and,  finally,  the  French  troops,  after 
continuincf  the  conflict  several  hours,  and  losing  their  commander,'  withdrew, 
and  hastened  to  Crown  Point.  Their  baggage  was  captured  by  some  New 
Hampshire  troops  from  Fort  Edward,  and  the  defeat  was  complete. 

General  Johnson  erected  a  fortification  on  the  site  of  his  camp,  at  the  head 
of  the  lake,  and  called  it  Fort  William  Henry,  It  was  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  Richard  Gridley,  who  commanded  the  artillery  in  the  siege  of 
Louisburg,  ten  years  before.'     Being  informed  that  the  French  were  strength- 

'  Page  23. 

'  WhUe  on  his  way  norUi,  Williains  stopped  at  Albany,  made  liis  will,  and  bequeathed  certain 
property  to  found  a  ftee  school  for  western  MaBaaohnsptta.  That  was  tho  fonndation  of  "Wilhams' 
OolWe" — hia  best  monument-  The  rock  near  which  liis  body  was  found,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
road  mim  Glenn's  Falls  to  Lake  Georgo,  still  beara  his  name ;  and  a,  coUeoiicii  of  water  on  the  bat- 
tle-ground, is  called  Bloody  Pond.  '  Page  215. 

*  Dieskau  was  found  mortally  wounded,  carried  into  the  Enfrlish  camp,  and.  there  tenderly 
treat«dj_  He  was  afterward,  conveyed  to  New  York,  &om  whence  he  sailed  to  England,  where  he 
died.  '  Note  1,  page  131. 
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ening  their  works  at  Crown  Point,  and  were  fortifying  Ticonderoga,'  he  thought 

it  prudent  to  cease  offensive  operations.     He  garrisoned  Fort  Edward  and  Fort 

William  Henry,  returned  to  Albany,  and  as  the  season  was 

advanced  [October,  1755],  he  dispersed  the  remainder  of  his 

troops.   For  his  services  in  this  campaign,  the  king  conferred 

the  honor  of  knighthood  upon  him,  and  gave  him  twenty-five 

thousand  dollars  with  which  to  support  the  dignity.     This 

honor  and  emolument  properly  belonged  to  General  Lyman, 

the  real  hero  of  the  campaign.'  Johnson  had  Sir  Peter  Warren 

and  other  friends  at  court,  and  bo  won  the  unmerited  prize.. 


C  ^.MPAIGN    or     1756. 

The  bimi,  governments  now  took  up  the  quaiTcl.  The  campaign  of  1755, 
having  assumed  a!!  the  essential  features  of  regular  war,  and  there  appearing 
no  prospect  of  reconciliation  of  the  belligerents,  England  formally  proclaimed 
hostilities  against  trance  on  the  17th  of  May,  1756,  and  the  latter  soon  after- 
ward [June  9]  reciproerated  the  action.  Governor 
Shuley,  who  had  become  commander-in  chief,  after  the 
death  of  Braddoek,  was  superseded  by  Greneral  Aber- 
crombie'  in  the  spring  of  1756.  He  came  as  the  lieu- 
ten  int  of  Lord  Loudon,  whom  the  king  had  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  in  America,  and  also  governor  of 
Virginia,  Loudon  was  an  indolent  man,  and  a  remark- 
"■  able  piocrastinater,  and  the  active  gencral-in-chief  was 
Abcicrombie,  who,  also,  was  not  remarkable  for  his 
skill  md  forethought  aa  a  commander.  He  arrived 
with  several  British  regiments  early  in  June.  The 
plan  of  the  campaign  for  that  year  had  already  been  arranged  by  a  convention 
of  colonial  governors  held  at  Albany  early  in  the  season.  Ten  thousand  men 
were  to  attack  Crown  Point;'  six  thousand  were  to  proceed  against  Niagara;' 
three  thousand  against  Fort  du  Quesne  f  and  two  thousand  were  to  cross  the 
country  from  the  Kennebec,  to  attack  the  French  settlements  on  the  Chaudiere 
River. 

The  command,  of  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point  was  intrusted  to  Gen- 
eral Winslow,'  who  had  collected  seven  thousand  men  at  Albany,  when  Aber- 

'  Page  196. 

'  Lyman  ui^d  Johngon  to  pursue  the  French,  and  assail  Crown  P.oint.  The  Mohawks  bumed 
for  an  opportunity  to  avenge  the  death  of  Hendrick.  But  Johnson  preferred  eaao  and  safety,  and 
spent  the  autumn  in  constructing  Fort  William  Henry.  He  meanly  withheld  all  praise  from  Ly- 
luaa,  in  bia  dispatches  to  government.  Johnson  was  bora,  in  Ireland,  in  17 14.  lie  oamo  to  Amer- 
ica to  lake  ohai^  of  the  lands  of  Ms  uncle,  Admiral  Warren  [page  137],  on  tho  Mohawk  River, 
ud  gMned  great  inflnence  over  the  Indians  of  New  York.  He  died  at  his  seat  (now  the  village 
of  Johnstown)  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  m  1774. 

'  A  strong  party  in  England,  irritated  by  the  &ilures  of  the  campaign  of  1155,  oast  the  blame 
of  Braddoak's  defeat  and  other  disasters,  upon  the  Americans,  and  finally  procured  the  recall  of 
Shirley.  He  completely  vindicatod  his  character,  and  waa  afterward  appointed  goveiBor  of  the 
Bahwna  Islands.  '  Page  200,  '  Page  200.  '  Page  186.  '  P^;#185. 
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crombie  arrived.  Difficultiea  immediately  occurred,  respecting  military  rani, 
and  caused  delay.  They  were  not  adjusted  when  the  tardy  Loudon  arrived,  at 
midsummer ;  and  his  arrogant  assumption  of  superior  rank  for  the  royaS  officers, 
increased  the  irritation  and  discontent  of  the  provincial  troops.  When  these 
matters  were  finally  adjusted,  in  August,  the  French  had  gained  such  positive 
advantages,  that  the  wholo  plan  of  the  campaign  was  disconcerted. 

Baron  Dieskau'  ivas  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  troops  in  Canada.  Perceiving  the  delay  of  the  English, 
and  knowing  that  a  large  number  of  their  troops  was  at  Albany,  short  of  pro- 
visions, and  suffering  from  small-pox,  and  counting  wisely  upon  the  inefficiency 
of  their  commander-in-chief,  he  collected  about  five  thousand  Frenchmen,  Ca^ 
nadians,  and  Indians,  at  Frontenae,"  and  crossing  Lake  Ontario,  landed,  with 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  a  few  miles  east  of  Oswego.  Two  days  afterwaiil,  he 
appeared  before  Fort  Ontario  [Aug,  11,  1156],  on  the  east  side  of  the  mer, 
then  in  command  of  Colonel  Mercer.  After  a  short  but  brave  resistance  the 
garrison  abandoned  the  fort  [Aug.  12],  and  withdrew  to  an  older  fortification, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.'  Their  commander  was  killed,  and  they  nere 
soon  obliged  to  surrender  themselves  [Aug.  14J  piiooners 
of  war.  The  spoils  of  victory  for  Montcalm,  weie  four- 
n  hundred  prisoners,  a  large  amount  of  mibtary  stores, 
g  of  small  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  ,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  pieces  of  cannon  anl  several  ves- 
sels; large  and  small,  in  the  haibji  After  securing  them, 
he  demolished  the  forts,*  and  returned  to  Canada,  The 
wholo  country  of  the  Six  Nationo  wa«  now  laid  open  to. 
the  incursions  of  the  French 
The  loss  of  Oswego  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  English  "When  intelligence 
of  that  event  reached  Loudon,  he  recalled  the  troops  then  on  their  way  toward 
Lake  Champlain ;  and  all  the  other  expeditions  were  alxindoned  Forts  Wil- 
liam Henry'  and  Edward'  were  strengthened  ;  fifteen  hundred  volunteers  and 
drafted  militia,  under  Washington,  were  pkiced  in  stockides  foi  the  defense  of 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  frontiers;  and  on  the  western  borders  of  the 
Carolinas  several  military  posts  were  established  as  a  f  rotection  against  the 


Pago  1S9.  '  Note  6,  page  180. 

1  palisaded  block-houae,  built  bj  order  of  Governor  Burnet  in 
1127,  near  the  spot  where  Fort  Pepperell  was  erected.    A  redoubt 
ir  block-house  is  a  fortified  building,  of  peculiar  construction,  well  cal- 
cukiled  for  defense.    They  were  genenJly  built  of  logs,  in  the  form 
*nled  in  the  engraving.    They  were  usually  two  stories,  with 
fi  openii^  through  which  to  fire  muskets  from  ■nlthin.    They 
■e  sometimea  prepared  with  openings  for  cannons. 
*  This  was  to  please  the  Sis  Nations,  who  had  never  felt  con- 
tented with  this  supporter  of  power  in  their  midst.     The  demoiitioii 
of  these  forts,  indued  tlie  Indians  to  assume  an  attitude  of  neutrality, 
by  a  solemn  trealy. 

'  Page  191.    It  commanded  a  view  of  the  lake  from  its  head  to 
the  Narrows,  fifteen  mileg. 
'  Page  190.    The  Hudson  is  divided  at  Fort  Edward,  into  two  channels,  by  Roger's 
upon  which  the  provincial  troops  out  of  the  fort,  usually  encamped. 


'  Note .2,  page  183. 
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Cherokeea'  and  Creeks,'  whom  French  emissaries  were  exciting  to  hostilities 
against  the  English.  Hitherto,  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  some  of 
the  colonial  Assemblies  had  been  slow  to  make  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  war.  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina,  actuated  by  different  motives, 
had  held  back,  but  now  the  former  made  an  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  issued  in  paper,  and  tho  latter  granted  four  thousand  poun<k 
toward  enlisting  two  companies  for  the  public  service. 

The  most  important  achievement  of  the  provincials  during  that  year,  was 
the  chastisement  of  the  Indians  at  Kittaning,  their  chief  town,  situated  on  the 
Alleghany  River.  During  several  months  they  had  spread  terror  and  desola- 
tion along  the  western  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  almost  a 
thousand  white  people  had  been  murdered  or  carried  into  captivity.  These  acts 
aroused  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Franklin  undertook  the  milibiry 
command  of  the  frontier,  with  the  rank  of  cobnel.  His  troofs  were  voluntary 
militia.  Under  his  directions,  a  chain  of  forts  and  blockhouses  was  erected 
along  the  base  of  the  Kittaning  mountains,  from  tho  Delaware  to  the  Maryland 
line.  Franklin  soon  perceived  that  he  was  not  in  his  right  place,  and  he 
abandoned  military  life  forever.  The  Indians  continuing  their  depredations. 
Colonel  John  Armstrong  of  Pennsylvania,'  accompanied  by  Captain  Mercer*  of 
Virginia,  with  about  three  hundred  men,  attacked  them  on  the  night  of  the  8th 
of  September  [1756],  killed  their  principal  chiefe,  destroyed  their  town,  and 
completely  humbled  them-  Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1756.  The  French 
still  held  in  possession  almost  all  of  the  territory  m  dispute,  and  of  the  most 
important  of  their  miiitaiy  posts.  They  had  also  expelled  the  English  from 
Oswego  and  Lake  George,  and  had  compelled  the  powerful  Srx  Nations  to 
make  a  treaty  of  neutrality.  On  the  whole,  the  campaign  of  1756  closed  with 
advantages  on  the  part  of  the  French, 

CAMPAIGN    OF     M57. 

A  military  council  was  held  at  Boston  on  the  19th  of  January,  1757,  when 
Lord  Loudon  proposed  to  confine  the  operations  of  that  year  to  an  expedition 
against  Louisburg,'  and  to  the  defense  of  the  frontiers.  Because  he  was  com- 
mander-in-chief, wiser  and  better  men  acquiesced  in  his  plans,  but  deplored  his 
want  of  judgment  and  executive  force.  The  people  of  New  England,  in  par- 
ticular, were  greatly  disappointed  when  they  ascertained  that  the  execution  of 
then-  &vorite  scheme  of  driving  the  French  from  Lake  Champlain  was  to  be 
deferred.  However,  tbe  general  ardor  of  the  colonists  was  not  abated,  and  the 
call  for  troops  was  so  promptly  responded  to,  that  Loudon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  six  thousand  provincials  on  the  fltst  of  June.  The  capture  of  Louis- 
burg was  Loudon's  first  care.  He  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  20th  of  that 
month,  and  on  arriving  at  Halifax  ten  days  afterward  [June  30],  he  was  joined 
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by  Admiral  Holbome,  with  a  powerful  naval  armament  and  five  thousand  land 
troops,  from  England.  They  were  about  to  proceed  to  Cape  Breton,'  when 
tliej  were  informed  that  six  thousand  troops  were  in  the  fortress  at  Louishurg,' 
and  that  a  French  fleet,  larger  than  Holborne's,  was  lying  in  that  harbor. 
The  latter  Lad  arrived  and  taken  position  while  Loudon  was  moving  slowly, 
with  his  characteristic  indecision.  The  enterprise  was  abandoned,  and  Loudon 
returned  to  H"ew  York  [Aug.  31],  to  hear  of  defeat  and  disgrace  on  the  north- 
em  frontier,  the  result  of  his  ignorance  and  utter  unskillfulness. 

Montcalm  had  again  borne  away  important  trophies  of  victory.  Toward 
the  close  of  July,  he  left  Ticonderoga  with  about  nine  thousand  men  (of  whom 
two  thousand  were  Indiana),  and  proceeded  to  besiege  Fort  William  Henry,  at 
the  head  of  Lake  George.'  The  garrison  of  three  thousand  men  was  commanded 
by  Colonel  Monro,  a  brave  English  officer,  who  felt  strengthened  in  his  position 
by  the  close  proximity  of  his  chief,  General  Webb,  who  was  at  the  head  of  foiar 
thousand  troops  at  Fort  Edward,'  only  fifteen  miles  distant.  But  his  confidence 
in  his  commanding  general  was  sadly  misplaced.  When  Montcalm  demanded  a 
surrender  of  the  fort  and  garrison  [August  3,  1757],  Monro  boldly  refused,  and 
sent  an  express  to  General  Webb,  for  aid.  It  was  not  furnished.  For  six  days 
Montcalm  continued  the  siege,  and  expresses  were  sent  daily  to  Webb  for  rein- 
forcements, but  in  vain.  Even  when  General  Johnson,'  with  a  corps  of 
provincials  and  Putnawi's  Rangers,'  had,  on  reluctant  permission,  marched 
several  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  beleaguered  fort,  Webb 
recalled  them,  and  sent  a  letter  to  Monro,  advising  him  to 
surrender.  That  letter  was  intercepted  by  Montcalm,'  and 
with  a  peremptory  demand  for  capitulation,  he  sent  it  to 
Monro.  Perceiving  further  resistance  to  be  useless,  Monro 
yielded.  Montcalm  was  so  pleased  witb  the  bravery  dis- 
played by  the  garrison,  that  he  agreed  upon  very  honorable 
terms  of  surrender,  and  promised  the  troops  a  safe  escort  to 
Fort  Edward, ,  His  Indians,  expecting  blood  and  booty, 
were  enraged  by  the  merciful  terms,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  Englisli  entered  the  forests,  a  mile  fiiJm  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry,  the  savages  fell  upon  them  with  great  fury, 
slaughtered  a  large  number,  plundered  their  baggage,  and 
pursued  them  to  within  cannon  shot  of  Fort  Edward. 
Montcalm  declared  his  inability  to  restrain  the  Indians,  and 
expressed  his  .deep  sorrow.  The  fort  and  all  its  appendages  were  burned 
or-otberwise  destroyed.'     It  was  never  rebuilt ;  and  until  1854,  nothing  marked 

'  Note  5,  p^o  131.  'Pago  131.       8' Page  191.     '      *  P^o  190.  '  Pago  190. 

'  Israel  Putnam,  afterward  a  inajor.^eneral  in  the  army  of  the  Eevolution.  He  now  lield  the 
eommUsion  of  major,  and  with  Major  R^;ers  and  bis  rangers,  performod  important  sersicea  dui^g 
the  wlida  Franoh  and  Indian  War.  * 

'  It  ia  said  that  Montcalm  was  just  on  the  point  of  raising  the  siege  and  returning  lo  Tieon- 
deroga^  when  Webb's  cowardly  Tetter  fell  into  his  hands.  The  number  and  strength  of  Johnson's 
troops  had  been  greatly  exaggerated;,  and  Montcalm  fras  preparing  lo  flee. 

'  Maior  Putnam  virated  Sie  ruins  While  the  flres  were  yet  burning,  and  he  described  the  soeno 
were  scattered  in  eveiy  dii'ec^on,  some  of 
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its  site  bat  an  irregular  line  of  low  mounds  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  a  short 
distance  from  the  village  of  Caldwell.  Since  then  a  hotel  hiia  been  ereoted 
upon  the  spot,  for  th«  accommodation  of  summer  touriats.  Thus  ended  the 
military  operations  of  the  inefficient  Earl  of  Loudon,  for  the  year  1757- 

The  position  of  afiaira  in  America  now  alarmed  the  English  people.  The 
result  of  the  war,  thus  far,  was  humiliating  to  British  pride,  while  it  incited 
the  French  to  greater  efforts  in  the  maintenance  of  their  power  in  the  West. 
In  the  Anglo-American'  colonies  there  was  much  irritation.  Thoroughly 
imbued  with  democratic  ideas,  and  knowing  their  competency,  unaided  hy  royal 
troops,  to  assert  and  maintain  their  rights,  they  regarded  the  interferences  of 
the  home  government  as  clogs  upon  their  operations.  Some  of  the  royal  gov- 
ernors were  incompetent  and  rapacious,  and  all  were  marked  by  a  hau^ity 
deportment,  offensive  to  the  sturdy  democracy  of  the  colonists.  Their  d 
for  men  and  money,  did  not  always  meet  with  cheerful  and  ample  i 
and  the  arrogant  assumption  of  the  English  officers,  disgusted  the  commanders 
of  the  provincial  troops,  and  often  cooled  the  zeal  of  whole  battalions  of  bravo 
Americans.  Untrammeled  by  the  orders,  exactions,  and  control  of  imperial 
power,  the  Americans  would  probably  liavo  settled  the  whole  mitter  in  a  single 
campaign ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  the  war  [1756]  the  result" 
appeared  more  uncertain  and  remote  than  ever.  The  people  of  England  had 
perceived  this  clearly,  and  clamored  for  the  dismissal  of  the  weak  and  corrupt 
ministry  then  in  power.  The  popular  will  prevailed,  and  William  Pitt,  by  far 
the  ablest  statesman  England  had  yet  produced,  was  called  to  the  control  of 
public  affairs  in  June,  1757.  Energy  and  good  judgment  marked  every  move- 
ment of  his  administration,  especially  in  measures  for  prosecuting  the  war  in 
America.  Lord  Loudon  was  recalled,'  and  General  Abercrombie'  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  A  strong  naval  armament  was  prepared  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Eoscawen;  and  twelve  thousand  additional  English  troops 
were  allotted  to  the  service  in  America.'  Pitt  addressed  a  letter  to  the  several 
colonies,  asking  them  to  raise  and  clothe  twenty  thousand  men.  He  promised, 
in  the  name  of  Parliament,  to  furnish  arms,  tents,  and  provisions  for  them ; 
and  also  to  reimbursa-the  several  colonies  all  the  money  they  should  expend  in 
raising  and  clothing  the  levies.  These  liberal  offers  had  a  magical  effect,  and 
an  excess  of  levies  soon  appeared.  New  England  alone  raised  fifteen  thousand 
men;'  New  York  furnished  almost  twenty-seven  hundred.  New  Jersey  one 

tiiom  half  eooaumcd  among  the  embers  of  the  ponni^ration.  Among:  the  dead  wore  more  then  ono 
imndred  women,  many  of  whom  had  been  scalped  [note  4,  page  14]  by  the  Indiana. 

This  IB  the  title  given  to  Americana  who  are  of  English  descent.     Those  who  are  descendants 
ol  the  Saxons  who  settled  in  England,  are  called  AjKlo-Saxons. 

'  Pitt  gave  as  a  chief  reason  for  recalling  LoajiMK  that  he  eoold  never  hear  ttora  him,  and  dia 
not  know  what  he  was  about.  Loudon  waa  alwajl  arranging  great  plana,  but  executed  notliing. 
it  was  remarked  to  Dr.  Franklin,  when  he  made  inquiries  cajnccrning  Mm,  that  he  was  "like  St. 
qporge  on  tlie  signs— always  on  horaebadc,  but  nevef  rides  forward."  •  Page  IHl. 

.t,  „^"  had  arranged  such  an  admirable  mUilia  system  for  home  defense,  that  a  la:^  number  of 
the  troops  of  the  slaudrng  army  could  he  spared  for  foreign  service. 

'  Public  and  private  advances  during  1758,  in  Massachusetts  alone,  amounted  to  more  than  a 
million  of  dollara.  The  taxes  on  real  estate,  In  order  to  raise  money,  were  enormous-  in  many 
instances  equal  to  two  ihhila  of  the  income  of  the  taic-payera.  Yet  it  was  levied  ly  Umrourn  repre- 
senAitaw,  and  they  did  not  murmur.    A  few  years  later,  an  ahnost  nominal  tax  m  the  form  of  duty 
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thousand,  Pennsylvania  almost  tiiree  thousand,  and  Virginia  over  two  thousand. 
Some  came  from  other  colonies.  Royal  American  troops  (as  they  were  called) 
organized  in  the  Carolinas,  were  ordered  to  the  North  ;»and  when  Ahercrombie 
took  command  of  the  army  in  the  month  of  May,  1758,  he  found,  fifty  thousand 
men  at  his  disposal ;  a  number  greater  than  the  whole  male  popuktion  of  the 
French  dominions  in  America,  at  that  time.' 


CAMPAIGN     OF     n  5  S . 
The  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1758,  was  comprehensive.     Louisburg,'  Ticon- 


deroga,  and  Fort  du  Quesne,"  W' 
it.     This 


the  principal  points  of  operations  pecified  in 
I  a  renewal  of  Shirley's  scheme,  and  ample 
preparations  were  made  to  carry  it  out.  The  first  blow 
was  directed  against  Louisbnrg.  Admiral  Boscawen 
arrived  at  Halifax  early  in  May,  with  about  forty  armed 
ve^cla  bearing  a  land  force  of  over  twelve  thousand  men, 
under  General  Amherst'  as  chief,  and  General  Wolfe*  as 
his  lieutenant.  They  left  Halifax  on  the  28th  of  May, 
and  on  the  8th  of  June,  the  troops  landed,  without  much 
opposition,  on  the  shore  of  Gabarus  Bay,  near  the  city 
of  Louisburg.'  The  French,  alarmed  by  this  demonstra- 
tion of  power,  altQOst  immediately  deserted  their  outposts, 
and  retired  within  the  town  and  fortress.  After  a  vigorous  resistance  of  almost 
fifty  days,  and  when  all  their  shipping  in  the  harbor  was  destroyed,  the  French 
surrendered  the  town  and  fort,  together  with  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  and 
that  of  St.  John  (now  Prince  Edward),  and  their  dependencies,  by  capitulation, 
on  the  26th  of  July,  1758.  The  spoils  of  victory  were  more  than  five  thousand 
prisoners,  and  a  large  quantity  of  munitions  of  war.  By  this  victory,  the 
English  became  masters  of  the  coast  almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
When  Louisburg  fell,  the  power  of  Franco  in  America  began  to  wane,  and  from 
that  time  its  decline  was  continual  and  rapid. 

Activity  now  prevailed  everywhere.     While  Amhferst 


and  Wolfe  ^ 


e  conquering 


1  the  East,  Abercrombie  and 


young  Howe  were  leading  seven  thousand  regulars,  nine 
thousand  provincials,  and  a  heavy  train  of  artillery, 
against  Ticonderoga,  then  occupied  by  Montcalm  with 
about  four  thousand  men.  Abererombie's  army  had  ren- 
dezvoused at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  and  at  the  close 
of  a  calm  Sabbath  evening  [July,  1758]  they  went  down 
that  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  flatboats,  and  at  dawn 


TICONDBBOdA. 


a  article  of  luxury,  levied 


:eit^i  the  people  of  that  colony  to  rebellion. 


'  The  tota]  namher  of  mhabitjints  in  Canada,  then  eapaWe  of  hearing  arma, 
twenty  thousani    Of  them,  between  four  and  Sve  thousand  were  regular  troops. 

'  Page  22a  .  '  Pafte  186. 

*  Lord  Jeflrey  Amherst  was  born  in  Kent,  EnglaniJ,  in  1117,  He  wna  commander-in-ohief  of 
the  army  in  England,  during  a  part  of  our  war  for  independence,  and  aiterwiird  He  died  in  1J97, 
aged  eigWy  yoara.  '  Note  8,  pi^  200.  '  Note  5,  page  131. 
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[July  6]  landed  it  its  northern  extiemity      The  whole 

country  from  theie  to  Tiwtnderoga  was  then  covered 

with  a  dense  foreat   and  tangled  morasses  lay  in  the 

pathway  ot  the  English  army      Led  by  incompetent 

guides  they  were  '*oon  bewildered   and  while  in  this 

coniition   they  pere  sudienly  attacked  by  a  French 

scouting  party      The  enem_y  was  repulsed  but  the  vie 

tory  was  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of  Lord  Howe  '     Hu 

fell  at  the  head  of  the  advanced  guard  and  a  grcatei 

pirt  of  the  troops  who  considered  him  the  lonl  of  the 

expedition  retreated  in  coninsion  to  the  landing  place 

In  the  midst  of  the  temporary  confusion  incident  to  the  death   of  Howt 

inttllij^ence  reached  Abercrombie  that  a  rcinf  rcement  fir  Montcalm  was 
ayproichinj;  Deceived  concern 
in^  the  strength  of  the  Frenc'i 
linpi  acio'^s  the  necl  of  the  pen 
ir  uUonwhichthefortre  sstood' 
h  pressed  forward  to  the  attack 
without  his  artillery  and  ordered 
his  troops  to  scale  the  breast 
norks  [July  8]  m  the  fu^  of 
th  enem^  &  fiie  Tlie^e  prove  1 
mu  h  stionger  than  ht,  antiLi 
pated  ^  and  after  a  bloody  con 
flict  of  fojr  hours  Abercrombie 
ftll  back  to  Lake  George  le^i 

in,  almo  t  tw>  thou  and  of  his  men  dead  or  wounlcd  m  the  deep  forest '     K# 

hastened  to  his  former  camp  at  the  head  of  the  lakt  and  then  on  ihe  urgeatf 

solicitation  of  Colonel  Brailstreet  he  detached  threa  thousand  men  under  thrt 

officer   to  attack  the  French  post  at  Fiontenac  ^    Thty  went  by  way  of  OswLgo 


^M^^'^- 


'  Lord  Howe  yuan  brother  of  Admiml  Lord  IIowo,  wlio  commandetl  the  British  fleet  on  tlic 
t,  in  1776-71,  anil  ofSlr  William  Howe,  the  commander  of  the  land  IbrcCB.  He  was 
greatly  beloved  by  the  troops;  and  Mante,  who  was  in  the  eervioe,  remarks:  "With  bim  the  soul 
of  the  expedition  seemed  to  exirire."  He  was  only  thhty-four  yeara  of  ago  when  he  fell  The 
le^itnreof  Massacbusotta  Bay  appropriated  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a 
monuinenl  to  his  memory,  in  Weatminster  Abbey.  Uis  remains  were  conveyed  to  Albany  by 
Captain  (aftirward  General)  Philip  Sdiuyler,  and  there  placed  in  a  vault  belonging  U)  the  fiimily 
of  that  officer.  They  were  nftorward  removed  to  a  place  under  tlia  chancel  of  St.  Tctor's  Cburcb, 
on  State-sWeet,  Albany,  where  they  remain,.  At  tlie  time  of  thear  removal,  it  was  Ibund  tliat  Lord 
Howe's  hair,  which  wm  very  short  when  he  was  killed,  had  grown  several  mches,  :uid  exhibited 
beautiful  smooth  and  glossy  lochs. 

'  The  diagram  (p.  196)  shows  the  peneral  formflf  the  principal  works.  The  grovind  on  which 
Ticonderc^a  stood  is  about  one  hutidred  feet  above^e  level  of  the  lake.  Water  is  upon  tliree  side?, 
and  a  deep  raoris?  extends  almost  across  tho  fburth,  tbrmir^  a  narrrow  neck,  where  the  French  had 
erect  ;d  a  strong  lino  of  breastworks  with  batteries.  Tliia  line  was  about  a  mile  north-west  of  tho 
ibrtress,  which  occupied  the  point  of  the  peninsula.  The  ruins  of  the  fort,  delineated  in  the  above 
sketch,  ^  yet  [185G]  quite  picturesque.- 

'  The  breastworks  were  nine  feet  in  height,  covered  in  front  by  sharpened  branches  of  felled 
trees,  pointing  outward  like  a  masa  of  bayonete, 

'  Among  the  wounded  was  Captain  Charles  Lee,  afterward  a  geaewl  in  tho  armv  of  the  Kevo- 
lulion.     See  note  4,  page  3iB.  '  Pas^  180. 
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and  Lake  Ontario,  and  two  daya  after  landing  [August  27,  1758],  they  cap- 
tured tlie  fort,  garrison,  and  shipping,  without  much  resistance.'  Bradatreet 
lo3t  only  three  or  four  men  in  the  conflict,  but  a  fearful  sickness  broke  out  in 
his  camp,  and  destroyed  about  five  hundred  of  them.  With  the  remainder,  he 
slowly  retraced  his  steps,  and  at  the  carrying-place  on  the  Mohawk,  where  the 
village  of  Rome  now  stands,  his  troops  assisted  in  building  Fort  Stamwix."  Aber- 
crombie,  in  the  mean  while,  after  garrisoning  Fort  Geoi^,'  returned  with  the 
remainder  of  his  troops  to  Albany. 

The  expedition  against  Fort  du  Quesne,'  in  the  West,  was  commanded  by 
General  John  Forbes,  who,  in  July,  had  about  nine  thousand  men  at  his  dis- 
posal, at  Fort  Cumberland  and  Kaystown,  including  the  Virginia  troops  under 
Colonel  Washington,  the  Carolina  Royal  Americans,  and  an  auxiliary  force  of 
Cherokee  Indiana,  Protracted  sickness,  and  perversity  of  will  and  judgment 
on  the  part  of  Forbes,  caused  delays  almost  fetal  to  the  expedition.  Contrary 
to  the  advice  of  Washington,  he  insisted,  under  the  advice  of  some  Pennsylvania 
land  speculators,  in  constructing  a  new  road,  further  north,  over  the  mountains, 
instead  of  following  the  one  made  by  Braddock.  His  progress  was  so  slow,  that 
in  September,  when  it  was  known  that  not  more  than  eight  hundred  men  were 
at  Fort  du  Quesne,'  Forbes,  with  six  thousand  troops,  was  yet  east  of  the  Al- 
leghanies.  Major  Grant,  at  the  head  of  a  scouting  party  of  Colonel  Boquct's 
advanced  corps,  was  attacked  [Sept.  21],  defeated,  and  mado  prisoner.  Still 
Forbes  moved  slowly  and  methodically,  and  it  was  November  [Nov.  8]  before 
he  joined  Boquet  with  the  main  body,  fifty  miles  from  the  point  of  destination. 
The  approach  of  winter,  and  discontent  of  the  troops,  caused  a  council  of  war 
to  decide  upon  abandoning  the  enterprise,  when  three  prisoners  gave  informa- 
tion of  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  French  garrison,  Washington  was  iname- 
diately  sent  forward,  and  the  whole  army  prepared  to  follow.  Indian  scouts 
discovered  the  Virginians  when  they  were  within  a  day's  march  of  the  fort, 
and  their  fear  greatly  magnified  the  number  of  the  provincials.  The  French 
garrison,  reduced  to  five  hundred  men,  set  fire  to  the  fort  [Nov.  24],  and  fled 
down  the  Ohio  in  boats,  in  great  confusion,  leaving  every  thing  behind  them. 
The  Virginians  took  possession  the  following  day.  Forbes  left  a  detachment 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  repair  and  garrison  the  fort,  and  then 
hastened  back  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  The  name  of  Fort  dn  Quesne  was 
changed  to  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor  of  tho  great  English  statesman,' 

'  They  made  eight  hundred  prisoners,  and  seized  nine  armed  vessels,  siity  cannona,  eisteen 
mortars,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores,  and  goods  deagned  for  traffic  with  tlie  Indians. 
Among  Bradstreet's  subalterns,  was  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  afterward  a  general  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  for  Independence.  [See  note  3,  p^e  352.]  Staric,  Ward,  Pomeroy,  Gridley,  Putnam, 
Schuyler,  and  many  others  who  wero  dislingui^ed  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  were  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  scenes  of  tho  French  and  Indian  War. 

^  Page  218. 

'  Fort  George  was  erected  ahout  a  mil 
liead  ofLake  George.    The  ruins  of  the  m 

'  P^e  186.  , 

'  The  capture  of  Fort  Prontenac  spread  alarm  among  the  French  west  of  that  imporidht  post, 
because  their  supplies  from  Canada  were  cut  off.  It  so  afl'ected  the  Indiana  with  fear,  that  a  greater 
part  of  those  wlio  were  allied  to  the  French,  deserted  them,  and  Fort  du  Quesne  was  feebly  gar- 
risoned. "  PagB  195- 
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With  this  event,  closed  tlie  campaign  of  1758,  which  resulted  in  great  gain 
to  the  English.  They  had  effectually  humbled  the  French,  by  capturing  three 
of  their  most  important  posts,'  and  by  weakening  the  attachment  of  their 
Indian  allies.  Mimy  of  the  Indians  had  not  only  deserted  the  French,  hut  at 
a  great  council  held  at  Easton,  on  the  Delaware,  during  the  summer  of  that  year 
they  had,  with  the  Six  Nations,"  made  treaties  of  friendship  or  neutrality 
with  the  English.'  The  right  arm  of  French  success  was  thua  paralyzed,  and 
peace  was  restored  to  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 

campaign     of     1759. 

Four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  this  inter-colonial  war. 
The  final  struggle  was  now  at  hand.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  cam- 
paigns just  closed,  Pitt  conceived  the  magnificent  scheme  of  conquering  all 
Canada,  and  destroying,  at  one  blow,  the  French  dommion  in  America.  That 
dominion  was  now  confined  to  the  region  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  more  distant 
settlements  in  the  west  and  south,  were  like  weak  colonies  cut  off  from  the 
parent  country.  Pitt  had  the  rare  fortune  to  possess  the  entire  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  Parliament  and  the  colonists.  The  former  was  dazzled  by  his 
greatness ;  the  latter  were  deeply  impressed  with  his  justice.  He  had  promptly 
reimbursed  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  provincial  Assemblies  during  the 
campaign,'  amounting  to  almost  a  million  of  dollars,  and  they  as  promptly  sec- 
onded his  scheme  of  conquest,  which  bad  been  communicated  to  them  under  an 
oath  of  secresy.  The  unsuccessful  Abercrombie*  was  succeeded  by  the  success- 
ful Amherst,'  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1759,  the  new  commander-in-chief 
found  twenty  thousand  provincial  troops  at  his  disposal.  A  competent  land  and 
naval  force  was  also  sent  from  England  to  co-operate  with  the  Americans,  and 
the  campaign  opened  with  brilliant  prospects  for  the  colonies.  The  general 
plan  of  operations  against  Canada  was  similar  to  that  of  Phipps  and  Winthrop 
in  1690.'  A  strong  land  and  naval  force,  under  General  Wolfe,  was  to  ascend 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  attack  Quebec.  Another  force,  under  Amherst,  was  to 
drive  the  French  from  Lake  Champlain,  seize  Montreal,  and  join  Wolfe  at 
Quebec ;  and  a  third  expedition,  commanded  by  General  Prideaux,  was  to  cap- 
ture Fort  Niagara,  and  then  hasten  down  Lako  Ontario  to  Montreal. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1759,  General  Amherst  appeared  before  Ticonderoga 
with  eleven  thousand  men.  The  French  commander  had  just  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  Wolfe  at  Quebec  [June  27],  and  offered  no  resistance.  The  garrison 
left  the-  lines  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  retired  within  the  fort,  and  three  days 
afterward  [July  26]  they  abandoned  that  also,  partially  demolished  it,  and  fled 
to  Crown  Point.  Amherst  pursued  them,  and  on  his  approach,  they  took  to 
their  boats  [Aug.  1],  and  went  down  the  lake  to  Isle  Aux  Noix,'  in  the  Sorel 

'  Louisbure,  Frontenae,  and  Du  Quesno.  Others,  except  ijuebec,  were  atockadea  Note  2, 
page  183.  '  Page  26. 

'  The  chief  tribe?  represented,  were  the  Delawares,  Shamioea,  Nantiookes,  MoheKSns,  Conoya, 
and  Monseya.  The  Twightwees,  on  the  Ohio  [page  19],  had  aln-aya  remained  the  friends  of  tba 
BDgliah.  '*  Page  195.  '  Page  191. 

•  PagB  19S.  '  Pi^  131.  '  Pronounced  0  Ifoo-ah. 
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River.  Amherst  remained  at  Crown  Point  long  enough  to  construct  a  eufficicnt 
number  of  rude  boats  to  convey  his  troops,  artillery,  and  bag- 
gage, and  then  started  to  drive  his  enemy  hefore  him,  across  the 
St.  Lawrence.  It  was  now  mid-autumn  [Oct.  11].  and  heavj 
storms  compelled  him  to  return  to  Crown  Point,  and  place  his 
troops  in  winter  quarters.'  While  there,  they  constructed  that 
strong  fortress,  whose  picturesque  ruins,  after  the  lapse  of  almost 
a  hundred  years,  yet  [1856]  attest  its  strength. 
Accompanied  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  as  his  lieuten- 
ant, Prideaux  collected  his  forces  (chiefly  provincials)^ 
at  Oswegp,  and  sailed  from  thenco  to  Niagara.  He 
landed  without  opposition,  on  the  17th  of  July,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  the  siege.  On  the  same  day  he 
was  tilled,  by  the  bursting  of  a'  gun,  and  was  succeeded 
in  command  by  General  Johnson.  The  beleaguered  gar- 
rison, in  daily  expectation  of  reinforcements  which  had 
been  ordered  from  the  southern  and  western  forts,  beld 
out  bravely  for  threo  weeks,  when,  on  the  24th  of  July, 
the  expected  troops  appeared.  They  were  almost  threo  thousand  strong,  one 
half  being  French  regulars,  and  the  remainder  Indians,  many  of  them  from  the 
Creek*  and  Cherokee'  nations.  A  severe  conflict  ensued.  The  relief  forces 
were  completely  routed,  and  on  the  following  day  [July  25],  Fort  Niagara  and 
its  dependencies  and  the  garrison  of  seven  hundred  men,  were  surrendered  to 
Johnson  The  connecting  link  of  French  military  posts  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana'  was  efiebtually  broken,  never  again  to  be  united.  Encumbered  with 
his  priioncrs  and  unable  to  procure  »  sufficient  number  of  vessels  for  the  pur- 
pose Johnson  could  not  proceed  to  Montreal,  to  co-operate  with  Amherst  and 
Wolfe  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  according  to  the  original  plan.'  He  garrisoned 
Fort  Niagara,  and  returned  home. 

Animated  with  high  hopes,  Wolfe'  left  Louisburg,  with  eight  thousand 
troops,  under  a  convoy  of  twenty-two  line-of-battlc  ships,  and  as  many  frigates 


'  White  at  Crown  Point,  Major  Rt^ers,  at  the  head  of  hia  celebrated  Eanfi;era,  weot  oil  an  es- 
pedidon  against  the  St  Frauds  Indian-s,  who  had  long  been  a  terror  to  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Hew  England.  The  village  waa  destroyed,  a  lai^  number  of  Indiana  were  slain,  and  the  Rangers 
were  complotoly  victorious.  They  suffered  from  cold  and  hui^r  while  oa  their  return,  and  many 
were  left  dead  in  the  forest  before  the  party  reached  the  nearest  settlement  at  Bellows  Palis. 
Ilogers  went  to  England  alter  the  war,  returned  in  17J5,  joined  the  British  army  at  How  York, 
and  goon  went  to  England  again,  where  ho  died. 

'  The  above  diagram  shows  the  general  form  of  the  military  works  at  Crown  Point  These, 
.  like  the  ruins  at  Ticonderoga,  are.  quite  picturesque  remiuns  of  the  past;  AAA  shows  the  position 
of  the  strong  atone  barracks,  portions  of  which  are  yet  standing.  W  shows  the  place  of  a  very  deep 
well,  dug  through  the  boM  rock.  It  was  filled  up,  and  so  remained  until  a  few  years  ago,  when 
some  money-di^ora,  toolislily  believing  there  waa  treasure  at  the  bottom,  cleaned  it  out  They 
found  nothing  but  a  fkv/  scraps  of  iron  and  other  rubbish. 

'  Johnson's  iDfluence  over  the^i  Nationa,  made  many  of  them  disregard  the  treaty  of  neutral- 
ity made  with  Monlealm  [note  i,  page  19  21  and  a  considerable  number  accompanied  him  to 
Ni^^ara,  *  Page  30.  '  Page  27.  '  Page  180.  '  Page,  199. 

'  James  Wolfe  waa  the  son  ofa  British  general,  and  waa  bom  in  Eent,  England,  in  IMS.  Be- 
fore he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  lie  waa  distinguished  in  battle.  Ho  waa  now  only  tMrty-ihree 
yeajs  old. 
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and  smaller  armed  vessels,  commanded  by  Admirals  Holmes  and  Saunders,  and, 
on  tbe  27th  of  June,  landed  upon  Orleans  Island,  a  few  miles  below  Quebec. 
That  city  then,  as  now,  consisted  of  an  Upper  and  Lower  Town,  the  former 
within  fortified  walls,  upoij  the  top  and  declivities  of  a  high  peninsula;  the 
latter  lying  upon  a  narrow  beach  at  the  edge  of  the 
water.  Upon  the  heights,  three  hundred  feet  above  tho 
water,  was  a  level  plateau  called  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham. At  the  mouth  of  the  St  Charles,  which  hero 
enters  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  French  had  moored  several 
floating  batteries.'  The  town  was  strongly  garrrsoned 
by  French  regulars,  and  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
St.. Lawrence,  from  the  St.  Charles  to  the  Montmorenci 
Eiver,  was  the  main  French  anny,  nnder  Montcalm,'  in 
a  fortified  camp.  It  waa  composed  chiefly-of  Canadian 
militia  and  Indians. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  the  English,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  took  p 
of  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  and  throwing  hot  shot  from  a  battery,  they 
almost  destroyed  the  Lower  Town.  They  could  not  damage  tho  strong  fortifi- 
cations of  the  city  fi"om  that  distance, 
and  Wolfe  resolved  to  attack  the 
French  camp.  lie  had  already  land- 
ed a  large  force,  under  Generals 
Townshend  and  Murray,  and  formed 
a  camp  [July  10,  1759],  below  the 
River  Montmorenci,  General  Monck- 
ton,  with  grenadiers'  and  other  troops, 
crossed  from  Point  Levi,  and  landed 
upon  the  beach  [July  31],  at  the  base 
of  the  high  river  hank,  just  above  that  stream.  Murray  and  Townshend  were 
ordered  to  force  a  passage  across  tho  Montmorenci,  and  co-operate  with  him, 
but  Monokton  was  too  eager  for  attack  to  await  their  coming.  lie  unwisely 
rushed  forward,  but  was  soon  repulsed,  and  compelled  to  take  shelter  behind  a 
block-house'  near  the  beach,  just  as  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  which  had  been 
gathering  for  several  hours,  burst  upon  the  combatants.  Night  came  on  before 
it  ceased,  and  the  roar  of  the  rising  tide  warned  the  English  to  take  to  their 
boats.     Five  hundred  of  their  number  had  perished. 

Two  months  elapsed,  and  yet  the  English  had  gained  no  important  advan- 
tages.    Wolfe  had  received  no  intelligence  from  Amherst,  and  the  future  ap- 


a  kind  of  fiat-boata,  wilii  proper  breastwork; 


'  He  was  deaeended  from  a  noble  6oiily.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Canada  in  1756.  Iliri 
jmaioa  are  beneath  the  tlrsuline  cooTeot  at  Quebec. 

'  Grenadiers  are  companies  of  the  regular  aimj,  distinpuished  from  the  rest  by  some  pecnliarity 
f  dress  and  accoutrements,  and  always  compoaod  of  the  talltst  and  most  muscular  men  in  the  serv- 
They  are  generally  employed  in  bayonet  charges,  and  sometimes  carry  grenades,  a  kmd  of 

'""  *  Note  3,  page  193. 


small  bomb-shell. 
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peared  gloomy.  The  exposure,  fiitigue,  and  anxiety  which  he  had  endured 
produced  a  violent  fever,  and  at  the  beginning  of  September  [1759],  he  lay 
prostrate  in  his  tent.  He  called  a  <ipnneil  of  war  at  his  bedside,  and,  on  the 
Bu^estion  of  Townshend,  it  was  resolved  to  scale  the  heights  of  Abraham,'  and 
assail  the  town  on  its  weakest  side.  Wolfe  heartily  approved  of  the  design. 
A  plan  was  speedily  matured,  and  feeble  as  he  was,  the  commander-in-chief 
determined  to  lead  the  assault  in  person.  The  camp  at  the  Monimorenci  was 
broken  up  [Sept.  8],  and  the  attention  of  Montcalm  was  diverted  from  the  real 
designs  of  the  English,  by  seeming  preparations  to  again  attack  his  lines.  The 
affair  was  managed  so  secretly  and  skillfully,  that  even  De  Eourgainvillo,  who 
had  been  sent  up  the  St.  Lawrence  by  Montcalm,  with  fifteen  hundred  men, 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  English,  had  no  suspicion  of  their  designs. 

All  preparations  having  been  completed,  the  English  ascended  the  river,  in 
several  vessels  of  the  fleet,  on  the  evening  of  tlie  12th  of  September.  They 
went  several  miles  above  the  intended  landing-place.  Leaving  the  ships  at 
midnight,  tbey  embarked  in  flat  boats,  with  mufiled  oars,  and  moved  silently 
down  to  the  mouth  of  a  rai-ine,  a  mile  and  a  Iialf  from  the  city,  and  landed." 
At  dawn  [Sept.  13],  Lieutenant-Colonel  Howe'  led  the  van  up  the  tangled 
ravine,  in  the  face  of  a  sharp  fire  from  a  guard  above.  He  was  followed  by  the 
generals  and  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  with  artillery ;  and  at  sunrise  the 
whole  army  Etood  in  battle  array  iipon  tho  Plains  of  Abraham.  It  was  an 
apparition  little  anticipated  by  the  vigilant  Montealm.  He 
perceived  the  peril  of  the  city ;  and  marching  his  whole  army 
immediately  fixjm  his  encampment,  crossed  the  St.  Charles,  and 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  confronted  the 
English.  A  general,  fierce,  and  bloody  battle  now  ensued.  Al- 
though twice  severely  wounded,  Wolfe  kept  his  feet;  and  as 
the  two  armies  closed  upon  each  other,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  grenadiers,  and  led  them  to  a  charge.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  bullet  entered  his  breast.  He  was  carried  to  the  rear, 
and  a  few  moments  afterward,  Monckton,  who  took  the  com- 
rg  mand,  also  fell,  severely  wounded.  Townshend  continued  the 
battle.  Montcalm  soon  received  a  fatal  wound  ;*  and  the  French, 
terribly  pierced  by  English  bayonets,  and  smitten  by  Highland  broadswords, 
broke  and  fled.  Wolfe  died  just  as  the  battle  ended,  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips, 
because  his  ears  heard  the  victory-shouts  of  his  army.     Five  hundred  French- 

*  The  declivi^'  from  Cape  Diamond,  on  Which  ttie  chief  fortress  stands,  along  the  St.  Lawrenci^ 
to  liiB  cove  ImJow  Sillery,  maa  called  by  the  general  name  of  the  Heights  <rf  Abraham,  the  plains  of 
that  name  beli^  on  the  top.    See  map  on  page  201. 

'  This  place  is  known  as  Wolfi's  Cone ;  and  tho  larine,  which  here  breaks  the  steepness  of  the 
rocW  shore,  and  up  which  the  English  clambered,  is  called  Wdf^a  Eavine. 

*  Afterward  General  Sir  William  Howe,  the  coramander-in-cMef  of  the  English  forces  in  Amer- 
ica, when  the  Revolution  had  feirly  commenced.     Page  247. 

*  He  was  carried  into  the  oi^,  and  when  to!d  that  he  must  die,  he  said,  "So  much  the  better; 
I  shall  then  be  spared  the  mortification  of  seai^  the  surrender  of  Quebec."  His  remains  are  yet 
in  Quebec;  those  of  Wolfe  were  conveyed  to  England.  People  of  the  two  nations  hafre  long  dwelt 
peaceably  together  m  that  ancient  city,  and  they  have  uni^d  in  erecting  a  tall  granite  obelisk, 
dedicated  to  the  hnked  memory  of  WoUb  and  Montcalm. 
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men  were  killed,  and  (including  the  wounded)  a  thousand  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  English  lost  six  hundred,  in  killed  and  wounded. 

General  Townshend  now  prepared  to  hesicge  the  city.  Threatened  famine 
within  aided  him;  and  five  days  after  the  death  of  Wolfe  [Sept.  18,  1759], 
Quebec,  with  its  fortifications,  shipping,  stores,  and  people,  was  surrendered  to 
the  English,  and  five  thousand  troops,  under  General  Murray,  immediately  took 
possession.  The  fleet,  with  the  sick  and  the  French  prisoners,  sailed  for 
Halifax.  The  campaign  now  ended,  yet  Canada  was  not  conquered.  The 
French  yet  held  Montreal,  and  had  a  considerable  land  and  naval  force  above 
Quebec. 

CAMPAIGN    OF     nco. 

Notwithstanding  these  terrible  disasters,  the  French  were  not  dismayed, 
and  early  in  the  spring  of  1760,  Vaudreuil,  then  governor-general  of  Canada, 
sent  M.  Levi,  the  successor  of  Montcalm,  to  recover  Quebec.  He  went  down 
the  St.  Lawrence,  with  six  frigates  and  a  strong  land  force.  General  Murray 
marched  out,  and  met  him  at  Sillery,  about  three  miles  above  Quebec,  and 
there,  on  the  4th  of  April,  was  fought  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  the 
war.  Murray  was  defeated.  He  lost  all  liis  artillery,  and  about  a  thousand 
men,  but  succeeded  in  retreating  to  the  city  with  the  remainder.  Levi  now 
laid  siege  to  Quebec,  and  Murray's  condition  was  becoming  perilous,  from  the 
want  of  supplies,  when  an  English  squadron,  with  reinforcements  and  provisions, 
appeared  [May  9]  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  Levi  supposed  it  to  be  the  whole 
British  fleet,  and  at  once  raised  the  siege  [May  10],  and  fled  to  Montreal,  after 
losing  most  of  his  shipping. 

Now  came  the  final  struggle.  The  last  stronghold  of  the  French  was  now 
to  be  assailed  ;  and  Vandreuil  gathered  all  his  forces  at  Montreal  for  the 
conflict.  Amherst  had  made  extensive  preparations  during  the  summer  ;  and 
early  in  September  [Sept.  6-7],  three  English  armira  met  before  the  doomed 
city.  Amherst,  at  the  head  pf  ten  thousand  troops,  and  a  thousand  warriors 
of  the  Six  Nations,  under  General  Johnson,'  arrived  on  the  6th,  and  was 
joined,  the  same  day,  by  General  Murray,  and  four  thousand  troops,  fix)m 
Quebec.  The  next  day.  Colonel  Haviland  arrived,  with  three  thousand  troops, 
from  Crown  Point,''  having  taken  possession  of  Isle  Aux-Noix'  on  the  way. 
Against  such  a  crushing  force,  resistance  would  be  vain ;  and  Vandreuil  im- 
mediately signed  a  capitulation  [Sept.  8,  1760],  surrendering  Montreal,  and 
all  other  French  posts  in  Canada,  into  the  hands  of  the  English.'  *rhe  regular 
troops,  made  prisoners  at  Montreal,  wore  to  he  sent  to  France ;  and  the  Cana- 
dians were  guarantied  perfect  security-  in  person,  property,  and  religion.' 
General  Gage°  was  appointed  governor  at  Montreal ;  and  Murray,  with  four 
thousand  men,  garrisoned  Quebec. 

'  P^e  190.  '  Page  198.  '  Note  8,  p^e  19Y. 

*  The  chief  posts  surrenderee!  were  Prosquo  lale  (now  Erie,  PennsylTitnia),  Detroit,  and  Mao 
kiuBw. 

'  They  were  chiefly  Boman  Catholics,  and  that  ia  7et  the  prevailmg  religion  in  lower  Canada, 

*  Pages  186  and  226. 
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Tho  conquest  of  Canada  produced  great  joy  in  the  Anglo-American 
colonies,'  and  in  nouo  was  it  more  intense  than  in  that  of  New  York, 
because  its  whole  northern  frontier  lay  exposed  to  the  enemy.  The  exultation 
was  very  great  in  New  England,  too,  for  its  eastern  frontiers  were  now  relieved 
from  the  terrible  scourge  of  Indian  warfare,  by  whicli  they  had  been  desolated 
six  times  within  a  little  more  than  eighty  years.  In  these  wars,  too,  the 
Indians  bad  become  almost  annihilated.  The  subjugation  of  the  French  seemed 
to  be  a  guaranty  of  peace  in  the  future,  and  the  pepple  everywhere  assembled 
to  utter  public  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  rules  tlio  nations. 

Although  the  war  had  ceased  in  America,  the  French  and  English  contin- 
ued it  upon  the  ocean,  and  among  the  West  India  Islands,  with  almost  con- 
tinual success  for  the  latter,  until  1763,  when  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,' 
agreed  upon  the  year  before,  was  signed  at  Paris  [February  10,  1763],  by 
which  France  ceded  to  Great  Britain  all  her  claimed  possessions  in  America, 
eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  north  of  the  latitude  of  Iberville  River.^  At  the 
same  time,  Spain,  with  whom  the  English  had  been  at  war  for  a  year  previously, 
ceded  [February  10, 1T63]  East  and  West  Florida  to  the  British  crown.  And 
now,  England  held  undisputed  possession  (except  by  the  Indians)  of  the  whole 
Continent,  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  frozen  North,  and  from 
ocean  to  ocean.' 

The  storm  of  w.ar  still  lowered  in  the  southern  horizon,  when  the  French 
dominion  ceased  in  Canada.  While  the  English  were  crushing  the  Gallic  power 
in  the  north,  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  Carolinas  were  suffering  dreadfully 
from  frequent  incursions  of  Indian  war  parties.  French  emissaries  were  busy 
among  the  Cherokees,  hitherto  tho  treaty  friends  of  the  English  ;  and  their 
influence,  and  some  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  Indians  by  some  frontier  Virginia 
Rangers,  produced  hostilities,  and  a  fierce  war  was  kindled  in  March,  1760,* 
The  whole  western  frontier  of  the  Carolinas  was  desolated  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  The  people  called  aloud  for  help,  and  Amherst  heeded  their  supplica- 
tions. Early  in  April,  Colonel  Montgomery,  with  some  British  regulars  and 
provincial  troops,  marched  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  laid  waste  a 
portion  of  tho  Cherokee  country.*  Those  bold  aboriginal  highlanders  were  not 
subdued;  but  when,  the  following  year,  Colonel  Grant  led  a  stronger  force 
against  them,'  burned  their  towns,  desolated  their  fields,  and  killed  many  of 
their  warriora,  they  humbly  sued  for  peace  [June,  1761],  and  ever  afterward 
remained  comparatively  quiet. 

The  storm  in  the  South  had  scarcely  ceased,  when  another,  more  porten- 
tous and  alarming,  gathered  in  the  North-west.      Pontiae,  a  sagacious  chief  of 

'  Note  1.  page  193.        '  France  and  Bnglajid,  Spain  and  Portugal,  were  parties  lo  this  treaty. 

'  New  Orleans,  and  tlie  wliole  of  Louisiana,  waa  ceded  by  Prance  to  Spain  at  the  same  time, 
and  she  relinqniahed  her  entire  poaaessionB  in  North  Ameriea.  In  ISOO,  Spain,  by  a  secret  treaty, 
retroceded  Louiaiana  to  France ;  and  in  1803,  Napoleon  soM  it  to  the  United  States  for  fifteen  niil- 
lirais  of  dollars.    See  page  390. 

•  The  coat^  to  England,  of  this  Setien  Tears'  War,  as  tho  conflict  was  called  in  Europe,  was  Ave 
hundred  and  fiijrty  millioDB  of  dollars.  '  Page  27.  "  Page  27. 

'  Marion,  Moultrie,  and  several  other  men,  afterward  distii^uished  in  the  wai  for  Independ- 
ence, accompanied  Grant  on  this  occa^n. 
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the  Ottawas,'  who  had  been  an  early  allj  of  the  Trench,  secretly  confederated 
several  of  the  Algonquis  tribes,  in  1763,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the 
Enghab  from  the  country  west  of  the  Allegbanies.'  After  the  f^ll  of  Montreal,' 
Pontiac  had  professed  an  attachment  to  the  English ;  and  as  there  seemed  safety 
for  settlers  west  of  the  mountains,  immigration  began  to  pour  its  hving  stream 
over  those  barriers.  Like  Philip  of  Mount  Hope,'  Pontiac  saw,  in  the  future, 
visions  of  the  displacement,  perhaps  destruction,  of  bis  race,  by  the  pale-faces ; 
and  he  determined  to  strike  a  blow  for  life  and  country.  So  adroitly  were  bis 
plans  matured,  that  the  commanders  of  the  western  forts  had  no  suspicions  of 
his  conspiracy  until  it  was  ripe,  and  the  first  blow  bad  been  struck,  in  the 
month  of  June.  Within  a  fortnight,  all  the  posis  in  possession  of  the  English, 
west  of  Oswego,  fell  into  his  bands,  except  Niagara,'  Fort  Pitt,=  and  Detroit. 
Colonel  Bouquet  saved  Pittsburg;'  Niagara  was  not  attacked;  and  Detroit, 
after  sustaining  a  siege  of  almost  twelve  months,  was  relieved  by  Colonel  Brad- 
street,'  who  arrived  there  with  reinforcements,  in  May,  l'i'64.  The  Indiana 
were  now  speedily  subdued,  their  power  was  broken,  and  the  hostile  tribes  sent 
their  chiefs  to  ask  for  pardon  and  peace.  The  haughty  Pontiac  refused 
to  bow  to  the  white  people,  and  took  refiige  in  the  country  of  tho  Elinois, 
where  he  was  treacherously  murdered'  in  1769.  This  was  the  last  act  in  the 
dramaof  the  French  asd  Indian  Wae.'" 

In  our  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  we  have  now 
arrived  at  a  point  of  great  interest  and  importance.  We  have  traced  the  growth 
of  the  colonies  through  infancy  and  youth,  as  their  interests  and  destinies  gradu- 
ally commingled,  until  they  really  foi-med  one  people,"  strong  and  lusty,  like 


'  The  confederation  conidsted  of  the  Ottawas,  Miamies,  Wyandota,  Cliippcwas,  Pottawatomics, 
MiaaiBsaguies,  ghawnees,  Outagamies  or  Foxes,  and  WiniiGbagoca.  The  Seneoas,  tho  most  westerly 
olan  of  the  Six  Nations,  also  joined  in  the  eouspiracr.  '  Page  203. 

*  P^e  124.  '  Page  200.  •  P^e  198. 

'  Henrj  Bouquet  was  a  brave  English  officer.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  in  11SG, 
and  waa  in  the  expedition  agunst  Fort  du  Quesne  (page  198).  In  1763,  Amherst  sent  him  iVoni 
Montreal,  with  provisos  and  military  stores  for  Fort  Pitt.  His  ftrrival  was  tjmely,  and  he  saved 
tiie  Karriaoo  fiom  destruction.  Tho  followingyear  he  commanded  an  expedition  against  the  Indiana 
in  Ohio,  and  was  succeasfuL     His  journal  was  published  after  the  war.  "  Page  198. 

'  An  Englisli  trader  bribed  k  Peoria  Indian  to  murder  him,  foe  which  he  gave  him  a  barrel  of 
ram.  The  placa  of  his  death  was  Cahokia,  a  small  village  on  the  east  side  of  tiie  Ulssis^ppi,  a  little 
below  St.  Louis.  Pontiac  was  one  of  tho  greatest  of  ail  the  Indian  chiefs  known  to  the  white  peo- 
ple, and  deserved  a  better  fate.  It  is  smd,  that  during  the  war  of  1783,  he  appointed  a  commissaiy, 
and  issued  bills  of  credit.  So  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  tho  French  inhabitanla,  that  these  were 
received  by  them.  Montcalm  thought  much  of  hjm;  and  at  the  time  of  h!s  deatli,  Pontiac  was 
dressed  in  a  French  unitbrm,  preeentgd  to  hira  by  tliat  commander.  See  page  202.  Pontiac  waa 
buried  where  liio  city  of  SL  Louis  now  stands,  and  Hiat  busy  mart  is  his  monument,  though  not  his 

i"  The  work  most  acoeeable  to  the  general  reader,  in  wbidi  the  details  of  colonial  events  may 
be  found,  is  Graham'a  (hlimial  Hilary  of  i/ie  UnHed  Stales,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  puhUMied  by 
BLLachsrd  and  Lea,  Pliiladelphia. 

"  It  must  not  be  understood,  that  there  was  yet  a  perfect  unity  of  fcclmg  among  the  vanoua 
colonista  Seetional  interests  produced  sectional  jealonsies,  and  these  worked  mudi  Kiischie^  even 
while  soldiers  irom  almost  every  cokjny  were  f^hting  shoolder  to  alioulder  [page  190]  in  the  conti- 
nental army.  Bumaby,  who  traveled  in  America  at  this  period,  expressed  tiie  ojMnion,  that 
sectional  jealousy  and  dissimilari^  would  prevent  a  permanent  union ;  yet  he  avers  tliat  tlie  people 
were  imbued  with  ideas  of  independence,  and  that  it  was  frequently  remarked  amoi^  them,  that 
■'  the  tide  of  dominion  was  running  westward,  and  Uiat  America  was  destined  to  be  the  miairess  of 
the  world."    The  colonics  tJiemselvea  were  not  unmindful  of  the  importance  of  their  position,  and 
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the  mature  man,  prepared  to  vindicate  natural  rights,  and  to  fashion  political  and 
social  systems  adapted  to  their  position  and  wants.  We  view  them  now,  con- 
scious of  thoir  physical  and  moral  strength,  posseting  clear  views  of  right  and 
justice,  and  prepared  to  demand  and  defend  both.  Thia  is  the  point  in  the 
progress  of  the  new  and  growing  nation  to  which  our  -  observation  is  now 
directed,  when  the  great  queBtion  was  to  he  decided,  whether  independent  self- 
control  should  bo  enjoyed,  or  continued  vassalage  to  an  ungenerous  parent 
should  be  endured.  Our  next  topic  will  be  the  events  connected  with  the 
settlement  of  that  question.  It  is  a  topic  of  highest  significance.  It  looms  up 
in  the  panorama  of  national  histories  like  some  giant  Alp,  far  above  its  fellows, 
isolated  in  grandeur,  yet  assimilated  in  sympathy  with  all  othera. 

they  gave  freely  of  their  substance  to  carry  on  tlio  contest  for  the  mastery.  Probably,  the  "Seven 
Years'  War '  cost  the  colonies,  in  tlie  aggregate,  full  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  besides  the  flower 
of  their  youth ;  and,  in  return,  Parliament  granted  tliem,  during  the  contest,  at  different  period?, 
about  five  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  Parliament  subsequently  voted  one  million  of  dollara  to 
the  colonies,  but,  on  aecomit  of  the  troubles  arising  Irom  tlio  Stamp  Act  and  Itiodred  measures,  min- 
isters withheld  the  sum. 

Tlie  following  is  a  list,  taken  irom  official  records,  of  "The  grants  in  Parliament  for  Rewardf", 
Enoouragomenl,  and  Indemniflcation  to  tlio  Provinces  in  North  America,  for  tlieir  Services  and  Ex- 
penses during  liie  last  [seven  years']  War: 

"On  the  3d  of  February,  1756,  as  a  free  gift  and  reward  to  the  colonies  of  New  Knglatid,  New 
Torfe,  and  Jersey,  for  their  past  services,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  continue  to  exert  Uiemselves 
with  vigor,  $575,000. 

"May  19th,  1757.  For  the  ase  and  rehef  of  (he  provinces  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Tlrginia,  in  recompense  for  services  performed  and  to  be  performed,  $250,000. 

"Juno  1st,  1758.  To  reimburse  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  tiieir  expenaes  in  fumisliing 
provi^ons  and  stores  to  the  troops  raiaed  by  them  in  1756,  $136,900.  To  reimburse  the  provinco 
of  Connecticut  their  expenses  for  ditto,  $63,680. 

"April  30th,  1759.  As  a  compensation  to  the  respective  colonies  (br  the  expenses  of  clothing 
pay  oT  troops,  etc,  $1,000,000. 

"March  Slst,  1T60.  For  tho  same,  $1,000,000.  For  the  colony  of  New  York,  to  reimburse 
their  expenses  in  fumishir^  provisions  and  stores  to  tho  troops  in  1766,  $14,885. 

"Jan.  !Oth,  1701.  As  a  compensation  to  the  respective  colonics  for  clothing,  par  of  the  troons, 
etc.,  $1,000,000.  ,  6,  f  J  1-=, 

"Jan.  26th,  1762.    Ditto,  $666,660. 

"March  15th,  1763.     Ditto,  $666,666, 

"Apra  22d,  1770.  To  reimburse  the  province  of  New  Hampshm)  their  expenses  in  fumishing 
proviaiHis  and  stores  to  tho  troops  in  the  campaign  of  1756,  $30,045.     Total,  $5,403,842." 

In  a  pamphlet,  entitled  liights  of  Britain  aiid  Gimms  of  America,  an  answer  lo  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Continental  Congress,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  the  necessity  of  thdr  taking  up  arms, 
printed  m  me,  is  a  table  showii^  tho  annual  expenditures  of  the  British  government  in  support  of 
the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  American  colonies,  from  the  acceflston  af  tlie  femily  of  Hanover 
in  1714,'  until  1775.  The  expression  of  the  writer  is,  "Employed  in  the  defense  of  America."  This 
ishicorrect;  for  the  wars  wilJi  the  French  on  this  continent,  which  cost  tho  greatest  amount  of 
money,  were  wars  for  conquest  and  territory,  thoi^  ostensibly  for  the  defense  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican colonies  against  the  encroachmenla  of  their  Gallio  neighbors.  During  the  period  alluded  to 
(sixty  j-aara),  the  sums  granted  for  the  army  amounted  to  $43,899,625;  for  the  navy,  $50,000,000; 
money  laid  out  in  Indian  presents,  in  holding  Congresses,  and  purchasing  cessions  of  hmd, 
$30,500,000  I  malting  a  total  of  $123,899,625.  Withm  that  period  the  following  bounties  on 
American  commodities  were  paid:  On  indigo,  $726,110;  on  hemp  and  flax,  $27,800;  on  naval 
stores  imported  mto  Great  Britain  from  America,  $7,293,810;  making  the  total  sum  paid  on  ac- 
count of  bounties,  $8,047,320.  Tho  total  amount  cf  money  expended  in  sixty  years  on  account  of 
America,  $131,946,945. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Principles,  like  the  ultimata  particles  ot 
matter,  and  tlie  laws  of  God,  are  et«rnul,  inde- 
structible, and  unchangeable.  They  have 
existed  in  the  moral  realm  of  our  world  since  the  advent  of  roan  ;  and  devious 
as  may  he  their  manifestations,  according  to  circumstances,  they  remain  the 
same,  inherently,  and  always  exhibit  the  same  tendencies.  When  God  gave  to 
man  an  intelligent  soul,  and  invested  him  with  the  prerogatives  of  moral  free 
agency,  then  was  bom  that  instinctive  love  of  liberty  which,  through  all  past 
time,  has  manifested  itself  in  individuals  and  in  societies;  and  in  every  age,  the 
consciences  of  men  have  boldly  and  indignantly  asked,  in  the  presence  of 
oppression, 

'■  If  I'm  dBsign'd  yon  lordling's  slave, 

By  Nature's  laws  designed  ; 

"Wliy  was  an  independent  wisli 

E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 
If  not,  why  am  I  Bubje(rt  to 

His  cruelty  or  seoni? 
Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  powV 
To  make  Ws  fellow  mourn  7" ' 
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Nations,  like  men,  have  1hu3  spoken.  The  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  wliich  they  involve,  were  recognized 
and  asserted  long  before  Columbus  left  Palos  for  the  New  World.'  Their 
maintenance  had  shaken  thrones  and  overturned  dynasties  before  Charles  the 
First  was  brought  to  the  block  ;'  and  they  had  lighted  the  torch  of  revolution  long 
before  the  trumpet-tones  of  James  Otis^  and  Patrick  Henry'  aroused  the  Anglo- 
Americans"  to  resist  British  aggression.  From  the  earliest  steps  in  the  progress 
of  the  American  colonies,  we  have  seen  the  democratic  theories  of  all  past  reform- 
ers developed  into  sturdy  democratic  practice ;  and  a  Jove  of  liberty  which  had 
germinated  beneath  the  heat  of  persecution  in  the  Old  World,  budded  and 
blossomed  all  over  the  New,  wherever  English  hearts  beat,  or  English  tongues 
gave  utterance.  Nor  did  English  hearts  alone  cherish  the  precious  s 
nor  English  tongues  alone  utter  the  noble  doctrines  of  popular  sovereignty ; 
in  the  homes  of  all  in  this  beautiful  land,  whatever  country  gave  the  inmates 
birth,  there  was  a  shrine  of  freedom,  and  a  retuge  for  the  oppressed.  Here 
ting-craft  and  priest-crail  never  had  an  ahiding-placc,  and  their  ministers  were 
always  weak  in  the  majestic  presence  of  the  popular  will. 

Upon  the  bleak  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son, the  Delaware,  the  Potomac,  and  the  James ;  and  amid  the  pine-forests  or 
beneath  the  palmettos  of  the  Carolinas,  and  the  farther  South,  the  colonists, 
from  the  very  beginning,  had  evinced  an  impatience  of  arbitrary  mle ;  and 
every  manifestation  of  undue  control  by  local  magistrates  or  distant  monarchs — 
every  eflbrt  to  abridge  their  liberties  or  absorb  their  gains,  stimulated  tlie 
growth  of  democratic  principles.  These  permeated  tlie  whole  social  and  politi- 
cal life  in  America,  and  6nally  evolved  from  the  crude  materials  of  royal 
charters,  religious  covenants,  and  popular  axioms,  that  galaxy  of  representative 
governments  which,  having  the  justice  of  the  English  Constitution,  the  truth 
of  Christian  ethics,  and  the  wisdom  of  past  experience  for  their  foundation. 
were  united  in  "  the  fullness  of  time,"  in  that  symmetrical  combination  of  free 
institutions  known  as  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  regard  the  Revolution  which  attended  the  birth  of 
this  Republic,  as  an  isolated  episode  in  the  history  of  nations,  having  its  causes 
in  events  immediately  preceding  the  convulsion.  It  was  not  the  violent  result 
of  recent  discontents,  but  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  causes  tending  to 
such  a  climax.  The  parliamentary  enactments  which  kindled  the  rebellion  in 
J775,  were  not  oppressive  measures  entirely  novel.  They  had  their  counter- 
parts in  the  British  statute  books,  even  as  early  as  the  restoration  of  monarchy 
[1660J'  a  hundred  years  before,  when  navigation  laws,'  intended  to  crush  the 
growing  commerc,e  of  the  colonies  were  enacted.  They  were  only  re-assertions 
of  tyrannical  legislative  power  and  royal  prerogatives,  to  which  the  colonies,  in 
the  weakness  of  their  infancy  and  early  youth,  were  compelled  to  submit.  Now 
they  had  grown  to  maturity,  and  dared  to  insist  upon  receiving  exact  justice. 

'Page  39.         ,  "  Note  3,  page  103.  '  T^e  212.  '  Note  1,  page  214. 

'  Notj)  I,  page'lDH.  °  I'agu  100,  '  Note  i,  page  lOD, 
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Tliey  had  reoentlj  emerifed  from  an  exhaasting  war,  wbicli,  instead  of  weaken- 
ing them,  had  taught  them  their  real  moral,  political,  and  physiual  strength. 
Thcj  had  also  learned  the  impi>rtant  lesson  ot  power  in  union,  and  profited  by 
its  teachings.  Having  acquired  a  mastery  over  the  savages  of  the  wilderness, 
and  assisted  in  breaking  the  French  power  on  their  frontiers,  into  atoms,'  they 
felt  their  manhood  stirring  within  them,  and  they  tacitly  agreed  no  longer  to 
submit  to  the  narrow  and  oppressive  policy  of  Great  Britain.  Their  industry 
and  commerce  were  too  expansive  to  be  confined  within  the,  narrow  limits  of 
those  restrictions  which  the  Board  of  Trade,'  from  time  to  time,  had  imposed, 
and  they  determined  to  regard  them  as  mere  ropes  of  sand.  For  long  and 
gloomy  years  they  had  struggled  up,  unaided  and  alone,  from  feebleness  to 
strength.  They  had  built  fortifications,  raised  armies,  and  fought  battles,  for 
England's  glory  and  their  own  preservation,  without  England's  aid,  and  often 
without  her  sympathy.'  And  it  was  not  until  the  growing  importance  of  the 
French  settlements  excited  the  jealousy  of  Great  Britain,  that  her  ministers 
perceived  the  expediency  of  justice  and  liberality  toward  her  colonies,  in  order 
to  secure  their  loyalty  and  efficient  co-operation.'  Compelled  to  he  self-reliant 
from  the  beginning,  the  colonists  were  made  strong  by  the  mother's  neglect; 
and  when  to  that  neglect  she  added  oppression  and  scorn,  they  felt  justified  in 
using  their  developed  strength  in  defense  of  their  rights. 

The  colonists  had  grown  strong,  not  only  in  material  prosperity,  percep- 
tions of  inalienable  rights,  and  a  will  to  be  free,  hut  in  many  things  in  which 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  a  State  consist,  they  exhibited  all  the  most  prom- 
inent developments  of  a  great  nation.  A  love  for  the  fine  arts  bad  been  grow- 
ing apace  for  many  year*  and  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  West^  and 
Copley,'  natives  of  Aineri(,i  were  wearing,  in  Europe,  the  laurel-crowns  of 
supreme  excellence  as  pamters  Literature  and  science  were  beginning  to  be 
highly  appreciated  in  1  tlie  six  colonial  colleges'  were  full  of  students.  God- 
frey, the  glaziei   who  mtented  the  quadrant,  had  flourished  and  passed  away;' 


'  Page  203.  '  Note  5,  page  13i 

'  Geoi^ia,  alone,  received  parliaraentarj  Md  [page  100],  in  the  establishment  of  settlemenis.  In 
all  the  other  colonies,  where  vast  sums  were  expetSied  in  fittiug  out  expeditions,  purchasing  the 
soil  of  the  Indians,  and  auBtaining  the  aetUere,  neither  the  crown  ntw  parliament  ever  oontrib'ated 
a  farthing  of  peouniaiy  aid.  The  settlmg  of  Massacliusetts  alone,  coat  a  million  o(  dollOTS.  Lord 
Baltimore  spent  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  colonizing  Maryland ;  and  William  Penn  bec«ne 
deeply  inyolved  in  debt,  in  his  efforts  to  settle  and  improve  Pennsjlvania.  '  Page  197. 

*  Benjamin  "West  was  bom  in  Cheater  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1738.  His  parenta  were 
Quakers.  He  commenced  arMife  as  a  portrmt.painter,  when  wealthy  men  famished  bim  with 
means  to  go  to  Italy.  He  soon  triumphed,  went  to  England,  was  patronized  by  the  king,  and 
became  the  naoat  eminent  historical  painter  of  his  age.  He  died  in  liindon  ui  1820,  in,  the  e^hty- 
aecond  year  of  his  age. 

'  John  Singleton  Copley  was  also  bom  in  1738,  in  the  dty  of  Boston.  He  became  a  pupil  of 
Smibert  [nol«  8,  p^ie  158],  and  became  an  eminent  portrait-pjuntcr.  His  family  relations  identified 
him  with  the  Royalists  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and  he  went  to  England  to  aeelc 
employment^  where  he  was  patronized  by  "West  There  he  painted  two  memorable  pictures ;  one 
forttie  House  of  Lords,  the  other  for  the  House  of  Commons.  Theae  established  his  fame,  and  led  to 
fortune.  His  son  became  lord  chancellor  of  England,  and  was  made  a  peer,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst.     Copley  died  in  England,  in  1815,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years. 

■■  Pago  178. 

*  Thomas  Godfrey  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  born  in  1704.  He  was  the  real, 
mventor  of  the  quadrant  known  as  Hadlev's.    See  Losm^'a  Eminent  Atttericans. 
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Bartram,  the  fanner  had  become  Amencia  Botanist  to  his  Majesty;"' 
FrankliD,  the  pnntci,  was  known  wherever  civihzation  had  planted  her  ban- 
ners, as  the  lightning  timer  and  profound  moral  phllos^opher ;  and  Rittenhouse, 
the  clock-Diaker,  had  caknlated  and  ^^^sel^ed  tlie  tian^it  ofVeiius,  and  con- 


structed that  Planetarium  which  is  yet  a  wonder  in  the  world  of  mechanism.' 
Theology  and  tlie  legal  profession,  had  taken  high  ground.  Edwards'  had 
written  his  great  work  on  The  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and  was  among  the 
dead ;  and  already  Otis,'  Henry,"  Dickenson,'  Rutledge,'  and  other  lawyers, 
had  made  their  brilliant  marks,  and  were  prepared  to  engage  in  the  greatstrug- 
gle  at  hand.  All  classes  of  men  had  noble  representatives  in  the  colonies,  when 
the  conflict  commenced. 

There  was  no  cause  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  of  the  willful 
exercise  of  tyrannical  power,  for  purposes  of  oppression,  hy  Great  Britain. 

'  See  Loasiiig's  EimnerU  Americaiis. 

"  David  Bittonhouse  was  bom  in  Bo3boroag!i,  PennsjiTania,  in  11.12.  As  he  eshibited  grest 
mechanical  ((enius,  his  father  apprenticed  him  K)  a  clock-maker,  and  he  became  one  of  tlie  moat 
eroinent  mechanidaus  and  mathematicians  of  his  time.  He  discovered  that  remaritable  feature  in 
^gebraic  analysis,  called  fiioAons,  and  applied  it  to  the  mechanic  arts.  He  constructed  a  machine 
which  represented  the  motions  of  the  solar  syslera.  That  Planetariom  is  now  ui  the  possession  of 
the  College  of  Now  Jersey,  at  PrincetotL  Kittenbouse  succeeded  Franklin  as  pre^dent  of  tbe 
American  Philosophical  Society.     He  died  in  1793,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years. 

'  Jonathan  Bdw^B  was  one  of  tJie  most  eminent  of  American  divines.  He  vms  hom  in  East 
Windsor,  Connecticut,  in  1703,  and  died  at  Princeton,  Now  Jersey,  while  president  of  the  college, 
jn  1768.  '  Page  312.  '  Page  214.  "  Page  219,  '  Page  310, 
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There  was  no  motive  for  such  a  couise  But  they  reasonably  complained  of 
an  unjust  aud  lUibtra,!  policj  which  accomplished  all  the  puip<v-:es  of  absolute 
tyranny.  The  rod  of  iron  was  often  covered  with  velvet,  and  was  wielded  as 
often  by  ignoidiit  rathei  thin  by  nicked,  hdnda      Yet  the  ignonnt  hand,  with 


the  concealed  rod,  emote  as  lustily  and  offensively,  as  if  it  had  been  a  wicked 
one,  and  the  rod  bare.  The  first  form  of  governmental  and  proprietary  oppres- 
sion' was  in  the  appointment  of  local  rulers.  The  people  were  not  represented 
in  the  appointing  power.  Then  came  commercial  restrictions,"  prohibitions  to 
manufacture,'  imposts  upon  exchanges,*  and  direct  taxation,  by  enactments  of 
parliament,  in  which  the  colonists  were  not  represented.  At  the  beginning, 
they  had  asserted,  and  during  their  whole  progress  they  had  mamtained,  that 
important  pohtical  maxim,  that  taxation  without  representation,  is  tyramvj. 
This  was  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  their  political  creed — this  was  the  test  of 
all  parliamentary  measures — this  was  the  strong  rock  upon  which  the  patriots 
of  the  Eevolution  anchored  their  faith  and  hope. 

When  the  French  and  Indian  War  was  clcraed   hy  the  treaty  of  Paris, 

'  Three  forms  of  government  had  existed,  namely,  chm-ter,  prnprielary,  and  Toyd!.  The  New 
England  goyeramcnts  were  based  upon  royal  charters ;  New  Jersey,  Pennaylvama,  Maryland,  and 
the  Carolinaa,  were  owned  and  governed  by  individ™ls  or  companies,  and  the  remainder  were 
immediately  subject  to  Ihe  crown.  Notwithstanding  this  diversity  in  the  souree  of  government,  the 
anti-monaroliical  spirit  pervaded  the  people  of  all,  from  the  beginning,  and  gavo  birth  to  popular 
U^slative  assemblies. 

'  Note  3,  page  nT.  •  Pagea  I7T  and  178.  *  Page  113. 
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in  176S,  the  colonists  looked  forward  to  long  years  of  prosperity  and 
repose.  A  young  monarch,'  virtuous  and  of  upright  intentions,  had  been 
recently  [1T61]  seated  upon  the  British  throne.  Having  confidence  in  his 
integrity,  and  havmg  lately  felt  the  justice  of  the  government,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Pitt,'  they  were  disposed  to  forget  past  grievances ;  and  being  identified 
with  the  glory  of  England,  now  become  one  of  the  first  powers  on  the  earth, 
they  were  fond  of  their  connection.  But  the  serenity  of  the  political  sky  soon 
disappeared,  and  it  was  not  long  before  violent  tempests  were  raging  there. 
Even  before  the  treaty  at  Paris,  a  cloud  had  arisen  which  portended  future 
trouble.  The  war  had  exhausted  the  British  treasury,'  and  ministers  devised 
various  schemes  for  replenishing  it.  They  had  observed  the  resources  of  the 
colonists,  as  manifested  hy  their  efforts  during  the  recent  struggle,'  and  as  they 
were  relieved  from  further  hostilities  by  the  subjugation  of  Canada'  [1759], 
the  government  looked  to  them  for  aid.  Instead  of  asking  it  as  a.  favor,  it  was 
demanded  as  a  right ;  instead  of  inviting  the  colonial  Assemblies  to  levy  taxes 
and  make  appropriations,  government  assumed  the  right  to  tax  their  expanding 
commerce ;  and  then'  commenced  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  existing  revenue 
laws,  wliieh  had  hitherto  been  only  nominally  oppressive.' 

One  of  the  first  acts  which  revealed  the  intentions  of  Parliament  to  tax  the 
colonies  by  enforcing  the  revenue  laws,  was  the  authorization,  in  1761,  of 
Writs  of  Assistance.  These  were  general  search-warrants,  which  not  only 
allowed  the  king's  of&cers  who  held  them,  to  break  open  any  citizen's  store  or 
dwelling,  to  search  for  and  seize  foreign  merchandise,  on  which  a  duty  had  not 
l>een  paid,  but  compelled  sheriffs  and  others  to  a^ist  in  the  work.  The  people 
could  not  brook  such  a  system  of  petty  oppression.  The  sanctities  of  private 
hfe  might  he  invaded,  at  any  time,  by  hirelings,  and  the  assertion,  based  upon 
the  guaranties  of  the  British  Constitution,  that  "  every  Englishman's  house  is 
his  castle,"  would  not  be  true.  These  writs  were  first  issued  in  Massachusetts, 
and  immediately  great  excitement  prevailed.  Their  legality  was  questioned,  and 
the  matter  was  brought  before  a  court  held  in  the  old  town  hall  in  Boston, 
The  advocate  for  the  Crown  (Sir.  Gridley)  argued,  that  as  Parliament  was  the 
supreme  legislature  for  the  whole  British  nation,  and  had  authorized  these 
writs,  no  subject  had  a  right  to  complain.     He  was  answered  by  James  Otis,^ 


'  George  the  Third.     He  was  crowned  in  1161,  £ 
ais^  years,  and  died  in  1820. 

'  French  and  Indian  War. 

'  Commeroia]  restfictiona  were  imposed  apon  Iho  colonies  as  early  as  16S1  [noW  4,  page  109]. 
In  leeo  1672,  1616,  1691,  and  1692,  atWinpts  were  made  by  parliament  to  derive  a  revenue  by  a 
tariff-taxation  upon  the  colonies.  In  1696  a  proposition  waa  made  to  levy  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
coloniea.  Then,  not  only  in  Briton,  bat  in  America,  Ihe  power  of  parliament  (wherein  the  eoloniata 
were  not  represented^  to  tax  those  colonies,  was  strenuously  denied. 

'  James  Oljs  was  born  in  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  in  1135,  and  became  the  leader  of  the 
Eevolutionarr  party  in  tiiat  province,  at  the  b^pnning.  He  was  wounded  by  a  blow  from  a  cndgel, 
in  the  hands  of  a  British  ofioial  in  1769,  and  never  fMrly  recoveied.  For  years  he  was  afflicted 
with  occasional  lunacy,  and  presented  but  a  wreck  of  the  orator  and  scholar.  The  tbllowing  anec- 
dote is  related  of  Mr.  Otis,  as  illustrative  of  his  ready  use  of  Latin,  even  during  moments  of  mental 
aheirat^oa  Men  and  boys,  heartless  or  thoughtiess,  would  sometimes  make  themselves  merry  at 
bis  expense,  when  he  waa  seen  in  the  streets  atflict«d  witii  lunacy.  On  one  oceaaon  he  was  pass- 
ing a  crockery  store,  when  a  young  man,  who  had  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  sprinkled  some  water 
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the  younger,  then  advocate-general  of  the  province.  On  that  occasion,  the 
intense  fire  of  his  patriotism  beamed  forth  with  inexpressible  brilliancy,  and  his 
eloquence  was  like  lightning,  &r-fclt  and  consuming.  On  that  daj  the  trumpet 
of  the  Revolution  was  sounded.  John  Adams  afterward  said,  "The  seeds  of 
patriots  and  heroes  were  then  and  there  sown  ;''and  when  the  orator  exciaimed, 
"  To  my  dying  day  I  wiil  oppose,  with  all  the  power  and  faculties  God  has  given 
me,  all  such  instruments  of  slavery  on  one  hand,  and  villany  on  the  other,"  the 
independence  of  the  colonies  was  proclaimed.'  From  that  day  began  the  triumphs 
of  the  popular  will.     Very  few  writs  were  issued,  and  these  were  ineffectual. 

Young  King  George  unwisely  turned  his  hack  upon  Pitt,'  and  listened  to 
the  councils  of  Bute,'  an  unprincipled  Scotch  adventurer,  who  had  been  his 
tutor.  Disastrous  consequences  ensued.  Weak  and  corrupt  men  controlled 
his  eahinet,  and  the  pliant  Parliament  approved  of  illiberal  and  unjust  meas'area 
toward  the  colonists.  The  Sugar  bill,*  which  had  produced  a  great  deal  of  ill- 
feeling  in  the  colonies,  was  re-enacted ;  and  at  the  same  time,  George  Grenville, 
then  prime  minister,  proposed  "certain,  stamp  duties  on  the  colonies."  The 
subject  was  left  open  for  consideration  almost  a  year,  when,  in  the  spring  of 
1765,  in  defiance  of  the  universal  opposition  of  the  Americans,  the  famous 
Stamp  Act,  which  declared  that  no  legal  instrument  of  writing  should  be  valid, 
unless  it  bore  a  government  stamp,  became  a  law.'  Now  was  executed,  without 
hesitation,  a  measure  which  no  former  ministry  had  possessed  courage  or  reck- 
lessness enough  to  attempt.' 

upon  him  from  a  sprinlding-pot  wLth  which  be  was  wetting  the  floor  of  the  second  stoiy,  at  the  same 
time  saying,  PlaU  lantaia,  nesiM)  quantum.  Scis  ne  ia?  "It  rains  so  much,  I  know  not  how  much. 
Do  yon  know!"  Otis  immediately  picked  up  a  missile,  and,  hurling  it  through  the  window  of  the 
crockery  store,  it  smMhing  every  tliii^  in  its  way,  exclaimed,  Fregi  lot,  netcio  qaut.  Scis  ne  fti? 
"  I  have  broken  bo  many,  I  know  not  how  many.  Do  you  know  T'  Mr.  Otis,  according  to  his 
e::^resed  deare,  was  kiUed  by  lightning  in  1783.    Seo  portrait  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 

'  Later  than  this  [XIBS],  Otis  wrote  to  a  friend  in  London,  and  sidd:  "Our  fethers  were  a  good 
people;  we  have  been  a.free  people,  and  if  you  will  not  let  us  remain  so  any  longer,  we  shall  be  a 
greai  people,  and  the  present  measiires  can  have  no  tendency  but  to  hasten  with  great  rapidity, 
events  whicli  every  good  and  honest  man  would  wish  ddayed  Ibt  ages."  He  evidently  alluded  to 
the  future  iBdependeoce  of  Uie  colonies. 

'  Fitt,  di^usted  by  the  ignorance  and  assniance  of  Bute  and  the  misplaced  confidence  of  the 
kii^,  resigned  his  ofilco,  and  retired  to  his  country  seat  at  Hayes.  The  king  esteemed  him  highly, 
but  was  too  much  eonlrolled  by  But«  to  follow  his  own  mdinations.  It  was  not  loi^,  however, 
before  pnbho  aShirs  l>ecame  so  complicated,  that  the  king  was  compelled  to  call  upon  tbe  great 
commoner  to  untangle  Ihem. 

'  Bute  was  a  gay  Scotch  earl,  poor  and  proud.  He  became  a  favorite  with  the  mother  of  George 
the  Tliird,  was  appointed  his  tutor,  and  acquired  such  mduence  over  the  mind  of  the  prince,  that  on 
his  acosesion  to  the  throne,  he  made  him  his  chief  minister  and  adviser.  The  English  people  were 
much  incensed  |  and  the  unwise  measures  of  the  early  years  of  George's  re^;n,  were  properly  laid 
to  the  charge  of  Bute.  A  placard  was  put  up  in  London,  with  the  words,  "No  Scotch  minister — 
no  petliooat  government."     Tlie  last  clause  referred  to  the  inliuence  of  the  queen  mother. 

'  A  bill  which  imposed  a  duty  upon  sugar,  coSba,  indigo,  &a,  imported  into  tlie  colonies  tVom 
the  West  Indies. 

'  The  stamps  were  upon  blue  paper,  in  the  form  seen  in  the  engraving  on  page  2!  3,  and  were 
to  be  attached  to  every  piece  of  paper  or  parchment,  on  which  a  legal  mstrument  was  written. 
For  these  stamps  government  charged  specific  prices :  for  example,  tbr  a  common  property  deed, 
one  shilling  and  sixpence;  foradiplomaor  certificate  of  a  college  degree,  two  pounds,  &c,  Sc 

'  During  Robert  "Walpole's  administration  [1132],  a  stamp  duty  was  proposed.  He  said,  "I 
will  leave  the  taxation  of  America  to  some  of  my  successors,  who  liave  more  couratre  than  I  have." 
Sir  William  Keith,  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed  such  a  tax  in  1T39.  Franklin  thought  it 
just,  when  a  delegate  in  the  Colonial  Congress  at  Albany,  in  1154  [page  183j.  But  when  it  was 
pnqiosed  to  Ktt  in  1759,  he  said,  "  I  will  never  bum  my  fii^era  witii  an  American  Stamp  Act," 
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f  germ  of 


The  colonists  had  watched  with  anxiety  the  growth  of  tliis  ni 
oppression ;   and  the  inteihgence  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  produ< 
and  intense  indignation  in  America.     The  hearts  of  the  people  were  yet  thrilled 
by  the  eloquent  denunciations  of  Otis ;  and  soon  Patrick  Henry  sunt  forth  a 


response  equally  eloquent  from  the  heaving  hofJ>m  of  the  Virginia  Assembly.' 
The  people,  in  cities  and  villages,  gathered  in  excited  groups,  and  boldly 
expressed  their  indignation.     The  pulpit  denounced  the  wicked  scheme,  and 


'  Patrick  Henry  waa  a  very  Boaiiergoa  at  the  opening  of  the  Beyolution.  He  waa  born  in 
Hanover  County,  Vil^inia,  in  1736.  In  youth  and  manhood  he  was  exceedingly  indolent  and  dull 
At  tlie  age  of  twooty-aeveii,  his  eloquence  suddenly  beamed  forth  in  a  speech  in  court,  in  hia  native 
county,  and  he  soon  became  a  leading  man  in  Virginia.  He  was  elected  the  first  Republican  gor- 
eraor  of  his  State,  in  17J6,  and  held  that  office  again  in  1784.  He  died  in  1799,  at  the  age  of 
almost  sixty-three  years.  At  the  time  alluded  U)  in  the  lest,  Henry  introduced  a  aeries  of  resolu- 
tions, highly  tinctured  with  rebellious  doctrines.  He  asserted  the  general  rights  of  all  the  colonies ; 
then  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  to  tax  the  people  of  that  provmce,  and  boldly 
decilared  that  the  people  were  not  bound  to  obey  any  law  relative  to  tasation,  which  did  not  pro- 
Seed  flrom  their  representatives.  The  last  resolution  ded^ed  that  whoever  should  dissent  iium  Ihe 
doctrmes  inculcated  in  the  others,  should  be  considered  an  "  enemy  of  the  colonies."  The  introduc- 
tion of  these  resolutions  produced  great  exdtement  and  alarm.  Heniy  supported  them  with  all  the 
power  of  his  wonderful  eloquence.  Some  rose  tVom  their  seala,  and  others  sat  in  brealiilesa  silence. 
At  length,  when  alluding  l«  tyrants,  he  exclaimed,  "  Cssar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  hia 
Cromwell,  and  Georce  tlie  Third"- — there  was  a  cry  of  "  Treason !  Treason!"  He  paused  a  moment, 
and  said — "  may  profit  by  their  example.  If  that  be  treason,  make  the  moat  of  it,"  [See  picture 
at  the  head  of  this  oiiapter.]  A  part  of  his  rcsolutiona  were  adopted,  and  these  tbnned  the  flrat 
gauntlet  of  defiance  cast  at  the  feet  of  the  British  monarch.     Their  power  was  felt  throughout  tho 
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associations  of  Sons  of  Liberia/'  in  everj  colony  put  forth  their  energies  in 
defense  of  popular  freedom.  The  press,  then  assuming  great  power,  spoke  out 
like  an  oracle  of  Truth.  In  several  cities  popular  excite- 
ment created  mobs,  and  violence  ensued.  The  Stamps 
were  seized  on  their  arrival,  and  secreted  or  burned. 
Stamp  distributors'  were  insulted  and  despised ;  and  on 
the  first  of  November,  1765,  when  the  law  was  to  take 
effect,  there  were  no  officials  courageous  enough  to 
enforce  it. 

The  people  did  not  confine  their  opposition  to  expres- 
sions at  indignation  meetings,  and  acts  of  violence.  The 
public  sentiment  took  a  more  dignified  form,  and  assumed 
an  aspect  of  nationality.  There  was  a  prevailing  desire 
for  a  general  Congress,  and  several  colonies,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  excite- 
ment, appointed  delegates  for  that  purpose.  They  met  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1765,'  continued  in  session  fourteen  days,  and  in 
three  well-written  documents,'  they  ably  set  forth  the  grievances  and  the  rights 
of  the  colonists,  and  petitioned  ihe  king  and  parliament  for  a  redress  of  the 
former,  and  acknowledgment  of  the  latter.  The  proceedings  of  this  Second 
Colonial  Conffress"  were  applauded  by  all  the  provincial  Assemblies,  and  the 
people  of  America  were  as  firmly  united  in  heart  and  'purpose  then,  aa  they 
were  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  more  tian  ten  years  later. 

At  length  the  momentous  day — the  first  of  November — arrived.  It  was 
observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  mourning.  Funeral  processions  paraded  the 
streets  of  cities,  and  bells  tolled  funeral  knelis.  The  colors  of  sailing  vessels 
were  placed  at  half-mast,  and  the  newspapers  exhibited  the  black-line  tokens 
of  pubhc  grief  The  courts  were  now  closed,  legal  marriages  ceased,  ships 
remained  in  port,  and  for  some  time  all  business  was  suspended.  But  the  lull 
in  the  storm  was  of  brief  duration.  The  people  were  only  gathering  strength 
for  more  vigorous  achievements  in  defense  of  their  rights.  The  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty put  forth  new  efforts ;  mobs  began  to  assail  tie  resiliences  of  officials,  and 
bum  distinguished  royalists,  in  efGgy."     Merchants  entered  into  agreements 


'  These  aasooiations  were  compoBed  of  popular  leaders  and  others,  wlio  leagued  witli  the 
avowed  deferminalion  to  resist  oppression  to  tJie  uttermost  After  their  oi^anization.  in  the  differ- 
ent colonies,  Ihey  formed  a  sort  of  national  league,  and  by  continual  correspondence,  aided  effectu- 
ally in  preparii^  the  way  for  the  Rerolotion. 

'  Men  appointed  by  thu  crown  to  sell  the  govemment  stamps,  or  Btamped  paper. 

'  Maasachusetls,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  South 
Carolina,  were  represented.  The  Assemblies  of  those  not  ropresented,  declared  liieir  readiness  to 
agree  to  whatever  measures  the  Congress  might  adopt.  TimoHiy  Rnggles,  of  Massachusetts  (who 
afterward  commanded  a  corps  of  Tories)  [note  4,  page  224],  praaded. 

'  A.  Dedaraiimt  of  Righls,  written  by  John  Cruger,  of  New  York;  a  Memoriol  to  both  Ssases  of 
Parliamenl,  by  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York ;  and  a  FeOlum  to  Ihe  hing,  by  James  Olds,  of 
Massachusetts.  '  Page  183. 

•  Pubhc  indignation  is  thus  sometimes  manifested.  A  figure  of  a  man  intended  to  represent 
the  obnoxious  imHvidual,  is  paraded,  and  then  hung  upon  a  sc^old,  or  bumod  at  a  stalte,  as  aa 
inthnatton  of  the  deserved  &te  of  the  person  thus  represented.  It  was  a  common  practice  iu  En- 
gland at  the  time  in  question,  and  has  been  often  done  in  our  own  country  since.  Nowhere  was 
popular  indignation  so  warmly  manilfesled  as  m  New  York.  Cadwallader  Golden,  a  venerable 
"""•"' a  of  eighty  years,  was  acting-governor  of  New  York.    He  refused  to  dehvcr  up  the 
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not  to  import  goods  from  Great  Britain  while  the  obnoxious  Act  remained  a  law  ■ 
and  domestic  manufactures  were  commenced  in  almost  everj  family.'  The 
wealthiest  vied  with  the  middling  classes  in  economy,  and  wore  clothimr  of 
their  owti  miinufacture.     That  wool  might  not  become  scarce,  the  use  of  sheep 


flesh  for  food,  was  discouraged.  Soon,  from  all  classes  in  America,  there  went 
to  the  ears  of  the  British  ministry,  a  respectful  but  firm  protest.  It  was 
seconded  by  the  merchants  and  manufiicturers  of  London,  whose  American 
trade  was  prostrated,"  and  the  voice,  thus  made  potential,  was  heard  and  heeded 
in  high  places. 

stamped  paper  on  the  demMid  of  tlie  people,  wlien  they  proceeded  to  liang  him  in  effigy,  near  the 
spot  whersLeisler  waa  executed  [page  US]  seventy-five  years  before.  They  also  burned  his  fine 
e^h  in  front  of  the  fort,  near  the  present  Bowling  Green,  and  upon  the  smokmg  pile  they  cast  his 
effigy.  Colden  was  a  man  of  great  Bcientjfie  attammsnts.  He  wrote  a  Hislmy  cfthe  Mve  KaHons 
[page  23],  and  was  m  constant  correspondence  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  and 
aeholara  of  Europe.  Alifeof  Colden,  ttom  the  pen  of  John  W.  Francis,  M.D.,  L.LD.,  may  bo  found 
in  the  American  Medtcal  tmd  PhUosopkiad  Regkler,  1811.     He  died  in  September,  1776. 

'  The  newspapers  of  the  day  contain  many  laudatory  notioea  of  the  conformity  of  wealthy 
people  to  these  agreements.  On  one  occasion,  forty  or  fifty  yoimg  ladies,  who  called  themselves 
"Daughtara  of  liberty,"  met  at  the  house  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Morehead,  in  Boston,  with  their  spinning- 
wheels,  and  spun  tvfb  hundred  M\d  thirty-two  skems  of  yam,  during  the  day.  and  presented  them 
to  aie  pastor.  It  is  said  "tliere  were  upward  of  one  hundred  pinners  io  Mr.  Moreheads  Society." 
'  Within  eighteen  months,"  wrote  a  gentleman  at  Newport,  R  1.,  "  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
yards  of  clotJi,  and  thirty-six  pairs  of  stoi^kings,  have  been  spuQ  and  knit  in  the  family  of  James 
Nixon,  of  this  town." 

'  Haifa  million  of  dollars  were  due  them  by  the  colonists,  at  that  tune,  not  a  dime  of  which 
could  be  coLeeted  under  the  existing  state  of  things. 
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Wliile  these  events  were  in  progress  (iren^jlk  had  been  succeeded  in  office 
by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  a  hitnd  of  the  colonies  tnd  in  enhghttned 
statesman.  William  Pitt,'  who  hid  bL(.n  called  tiom  hi-*  retiiement  hy  the 
voice  of  the  people,  hoping  muuh  from  the  new  ministry,  appeared  in  Parlia^ 
ment,  and  was  there  the  earnest  champion  of  the  Amei 
leans.  Justice  and  expediency  demanded  a  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  early  in  January,  17bb  a  bill  for  that 
purpose  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  and 
was  warmly  supported  by  Pitt,  Colontl  Biir  ,  and  otheia 
Then  Edmund  Burke  first  appeiieil  -ii,  the  champion  of 
right;  and  during  the  stormy  debates  on  the  subject, 
which  ensued,  he  achieved  some  of  those  earlie-.t  and  ' 
most  wonderful  triumphs  of  oratory,  which  established  his 
fame,  and  endeared  him  to  the  American  people '  The 
obnoxious  act  was  repealed  on  the  l&th  of  Maich  17bt>,  when  London  wire- 
houses  were  illuminated,  and  flags  decorated  the  shipping  in  the  Th^mes  In 
America,  public  thanksgivings,  bonfires,  and  illuminations  attested  the  general 
joy;  and  Pitt,^  who  had  boldly  declired  his  conviction  thit  Paihament  had  no 
right  to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  consent '  was  lauded  as  a  political  Mes- 
siah Non  importation  associitionsweiedi^ihed,  business  was  resumed,  and  the 
Ameiicins  confidLntly  expected  justice  from  the  mother  country,  and  a  speedy 
reconcihition      Alas'  the  scene  sw n  changed 

Anothci  storm  soon  begin  to  lower  Pitt,  himself  tenacious  of  British 
honor  and  doubtful  ci  the  pi&sa^e  of  the  Repeal  Bill  without  some  concessions, 
hail  appen  leil  to  it  an  act  which  declned  that  Parliament  possessed  the  power 
to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoe^  er  '  The  egg  of  tyranny  which 
lay  concealed  in  this  deckratory  act  as  it  was  called,  was  not  perceived  by 
the  colonists  while  their  eyca  weie  filled  with  tears  of  joy  ;  but  when  calm  re- 
flection came  they  saw  clearly  that  germ  of  future  oppressions,  and  wore 
uneasy  Thoy  perceived  the  Repeal  Bill  to  be  only  a  truce  in  the  war  upon 
freedom  m  America  and  they  watehel  eierj  movement  of  the  government 
piity  with  suspicion  AA  ithm  ii  few  montb'^  iftcrward,  a  brood  of  obnoxious 
meibures  iveie  hatched  fiom  that  e'^  and  aroused  the  fiercest  indignation  of 
the  cobnists 

The  Amencui  peDjle   cjnsci  u    cfie  tit  i li ,  were  neither  slow  nor  cautious 

'  Note  2,  page  913. 

'  Edmund  Burke  was  bora  in  Ireland,  in  1130.  He  became  a  lawyer,  and  was  a  very  popular 
writer,  aa  well  aa  a  speaker.     He  was  in  publio  office  about  thirty  years,  and  died  in  1797. 

'  William  Pitt  was  born  in  England  in  1708,  and  held  many  b^h  offices  of  trust  and  emolu- 
ment. During  an  exdting  dei>ate  in  Parliamenl,  on  American  affiurs,  in  the  spring  of  1773.  lie 
swooned,  and  died  within  a  month  afterward, 

*  "  Taxation,"  said  Pitt,  "is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legislative  power.  "  Taxes  are  the  vol- 
untary gift  or  grant  of  the  ooramon>"  alone."  "I  rejoice,"  he  said,  "that  America  has  resisted. 
Three  millions  of  people,  so  dead  to  all  tbe  tilings  of  hberty,  as  voluntarily  to  become  slaves,  would 
^ve  been  fit  inatniments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest"  And  Cobnel  Barri  declared  that  the  colon- 
ists were  planted  by  English  oppression,  grew  by  neglect,  and  in  all  the  essentia]  elements  of  a  free 
people,  were  perfectly  independent  of  Great  Britain.  Ilo  tlion  warned  the  government  lo  act  justly, 
or  the  colonies  would  be  lost  to  Great  Britain  forever. 
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in  eshibiting  their  indignation,  and  this  boldness  irritated  their  oppressors,  A 
large  portion  of  the  House  of  Lords,'  the  whole  bench  of  bishops,"  and  many  of 
the  Commons,  were  favorable  to  coercive  measures  toward  the  Americans.  Not 
doubting  the  power  of  Parliament  to  tax  them,  they  prevailed  on  the  ministry 
to  adopt  new  schemes  for  replenishing  tlie  exhausted  treasury'  from  the  coffers 
of  the  colonists,  and  urged  the  justice  of  employing  arms,  if  necessary,  to  en- 
force obedience.  Troops  were  accordingly  sent  to  America,  in  June,  1766 ; 
and  a  Mutiny  Act  ^vas  passed,  which  provided  for  their  partial  subsistence  by 
the  colonies.*  The  appearance  of  these  troops  in  New  York,  and  the  order  for 
the  people  to  feed  and  shelter  the  avowed  instruments  of  their  own  enslavement, 
produced  violent  outbreaks  in  that  city,  and  burning  indignation  all  over  the 
land.  The  Assembly  of  New  York  at  once  arrayed  itself  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  refused  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  obnoxious  act. 

In  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  Americans. 
Early  in  the  month  of  July,  Pitt  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  British  ministry, 
and  on  the  30th  of  that  month,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham.  He  opposed 
the  new  measures  as  unwise  and  unjust,  and  the  colonists  hoped  for  reconcilia- 
tion and  repose.  But  Pitt  could  not  always  prevent  mischief  During  his 
absence  from  Parliament,  on  account  of  sickness,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chei^uer  (Charles  Townshend)  coalesced  with  Grenville  in  bringing  new  tax- 
ation schemes  before  that  body.'  A  bill  was  passed  in  June,  1767,  for  levying 
duties  upon  tea,  glass,  paper,  painters'  colors,  etc.,  which  should  be  imported 
into  the  colonies.  Another  was  passed,  in  July,  for  establishing  a  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  colonies,  independent  of  colonial  legislation,  and  for  creating  resi- 
dent commissioners  of  customs  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws.'  Then  anodier,  a 
few  days  later,  which  forbade  the  New  York  Assembly  to  perform  any  legisla- 
tive act  whatever,  until  it  should  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Mutiny 
Act.  These  taxation  schemes,  and  blows  at  popular  liberty,  produced  excite- 
ment tliroughout  the  colonies,  almost  as  violent  as  those  on  account  of  the 
Stamp  Act.'  The  colonial  Assemblies  boldly  protested ;  new  non-importation 
associations  were  formed ;  pamphlets  and  newspapers  were  filled  with  inflam- 
matory appeals  to  the  people,  defining  their  rights,  and  urging  them  to  a  united 
resistance  f  and  early  in  1768,  almost  every  colonial  Assembly  had  boldly  ex- 

'  Every  peer  in  the  Britisli  realm  is  a  legislator  by  virtue  of  his  title ;  and  when  Ihcj-  ara  asaem- 
Med  fbt  l^i^tive  duties,  thej  eonalitute  tha  House  of  Lords,  ot  upper  branoh  of  Uie  legislature, 
answering,  in  some  degree,  to  our  Senate. 

'  Two  archbishops,  aaA  twenty-fbur  biahopa'of  England  and  'Wales,  have  a  right  to  sit  and  vote 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  have  the  same  political  importance  aa  the  peera.  By  the  act  of  union 
between  Ireland  and  England,  four  "lords  spiritual"  from  among  the  archbishops  and  bishopsof  the 
former  country,  have  a  seat  in  Uie  House  of  Lords.  Tlie  "  lords  tfimporal  and  lords  spiritual"  con- 
stitute the  HiMse  of  Lards.  The  Home  of  Commons  ia  composed  of  men  elected  by  tlie  people,  and 
answers  to  the  Hovse  of  Bej/resentoiivea  of  our  Federal  Congress.  '  Page  212. 

'  This  act  also  allowed  mililaiy  officers,  possessing  a  warrant  tram  a  jn.'rtice  of  the  peace,  to 
break  into  any  house  where  he  might  suspect  deserters  were  concealed.  Like  the  Writs  of  Assislr 
anee  [page  212],  this  power  might  be  used  for  wicked  purposes. 

'  In  January,  llei,  Grenville  proposed  a  direct  taxation  of  the  colonies  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
Qiousand  dollars. 

*  Note  6,  page  212,  and  note  5,  page  134.  '  Page  215. 

'  Among  the  most  powerflil  of  these  appeals,  were  a  series  of  letters,  written  by  Jolin  Dicken- 
son, of  Philadelphia,  and  entilied  Letters  of  a  Pennsylvania  farmer.     Like  Paiac's  Crisis,  ten  years 
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pressed  its  eonviction,  that  Parliamcot  had  no  right  to  tax  the  colonies.  These 
expressions  were  in  response  to  a  circular  issued  by  Massachusetts  [Feb.,  1768] 
to  the  several  Assemblies,  asking  their  co-operation  in  obtaining  a  redress  of 
grievances.     'Ihat  circular  greatly  offended  the  Ministry  ;  and  the  governor  of 


Massachusetts  was  instructed  to  command  the  Assembly,  in  the  king's  name,  to 
rescind  the  resolution  adopting  it.  The  Assembly,  on  the  30th  of  June  follow- 
ing, pa^ed  an  almost  ttnanimous  vote  not  to  rescind,'  and  made  tiiis  very  order 
an  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  government  to  enslave  the  colonists,  by  restrain- 
ing the  free  speech  and  action  of  their  representatives. 

The  British  Ministry,  ignorant  and  careless  concerning  the  character  and 
temper  of  the  Americans,  disregarded  the  portentous  warnings  which  every 
vessel  from  the  New  World  bore  to  their  ears.  Having  resolved  on  employing 
physical  force  in  the  maintenance  of  obedience,  and  not  doubting  its  potency. 


later  [note  i,  p^o  260],  these  Letters  produced  a  wide-spread  and  powerfiil  eflfeet  on  the  public 
mimi.  Jamea  Otis  asaerled,  in  a  pampiilet,  that  "taxes  on  trade  [tarifis],  if  deaijtned  to  rajae  a 
revenue,  were  as  mucti  a  violation  of  their  rights  as  any  other  tax."  John  Dickenson  was  bom  in 
Maryland,  in  November,  1732.  He  studied  law  in  England  for  three  years,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  pubhc  life,  as  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress  [gags  215],  and  of  the  Continental  Congress  [page  236].  He  was  an  eloquent 
speaker,  and  elegant  writer.  He  was  opposed  to  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  but  acquiesced, 
and  WHS  on  able  member  of  the  conventioti  that  framed  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  remained  loi^ 
in  public  life,  and  died  in  1808,  at  tbe  age  of  seventy-five  years. 

'  James  Otis  and  Samuel  Adams  were  the  priodpal  speakers  on  this  occasion.  "  When  Lord 
Hillsborough  [oolonitJ  secretary]  knows,"  said  the  former,  "  that  we  will  not  rescind  oar  acts,  he 
diould  appeal  to  Parliament  to  rescind  thei^.  Let  Britons  rescind  tteir  measures,  or  the  colonies 
are  lost  to  them  forever." 
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they  became  lesa  regardless  of  even  the  forms  of  justice,  and  began  to  treat  the 
colonists  as  rebeilioas  subjects,  rather  than  as  free  British  brethren.  Ministers 
sent  orders  to  the  colonial  Assemblies,  warning  them  not  to  imitate  the  factious 
disobedience  of  Massachusetts ;  and  the  royal  governors  were  ordered  to  enforce 
submission  by  all  means  m  then  power  The  effect  of  these  circulars  was  to 
disgust  and  irritate  the  Asstmbiies,  and  to  stimulate  their  sympathy  for  Massa- 
chusetts, now  made  the  special  object  of  ditpicisure 

It  was  in  the  nudst  of  the  gencial  exLitement,  m  May  1768,  that  the  new 
commissioners  of  customs  arrued  at  Boston  They  were  regarded  with  as 
much  contempt  as  weie  the  tax-githeitrs  in  Judea,  m  the  time  of  our  Saviour.' 
It  was  difficult  to  restrain  the  more  ignorant  and  excitable  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation from  committing  personal  violence.  A  crisis  soon  arrived.  In  June, 
1T68,  the  sloop  Liberty,  belonging  to  John  Hancock,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  mind  in  Boston,'  arrived  at  that  port  with  a  cargo  of  Madeira  wine. 
The  commissioners  demanded  the  payment  of  duties,  and  when  it  was  refused, 
they  seized  the  vessel.  The  news  spread  over  the  town,  and  the  people  re- 
solved on  immediate  and  effectual  resistance.  An  assemblage  of  citizens  soon 
became  a  mob,  who  dragged  a  custom-house  boat  through  liie  town,  burned  it 
upon  the  Common,  assailed  the  commissioners,  damaged  their  houses,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  seek  safety  in  Castle  William,  a  small  fortress  at  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor.^  Alarmed  by  these  demonstrations  of  the  popular  feeling,  Gov- 
ernor Bernard  unwisely  invited  General  6age,<  then  in  command  of  British 
troops  at  Halifax,  to  bring  soldiers  to  Boston  to  overawe  the  inhabitants."  They 
came  in  September  [Sept.  27, 1768],  seven  hundred  in  number,  and  on  a  quiet 
Sabbath  morning,  landed  under  cover  of  the  cannons  of  the  British  ships  which 
brought  them,  and  with  drums  beating,  and  colors  ilying,  they  marched  to  the 
Common,"  with  all  the  parade  of  a  victorious  army  entering  a  conquered  city. 
Keligion,  popular  freedom,  patriotism,  were  all  outraged,  and  the  cup  of  the 
people's  indignation  wt«  full.'  The  colonists  were  taught  the  bitter,  but  neces- 
sary lesson,  that  armed  resistance  must  oppose  armed  oppression.^ 

Like  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  that  of  Massachusetts  refused  to  affijrd 


'  The  puSiioBis,  Of  toU.gathereraof  Judea,  bein-jastaDding  monument  of  (he  df^rad.ition  of  the 
Jews  under  the  Eoman  yoke,  were  abhorred.  One  of  the  accusations  against  our  Saviour  was,  that 
he  did  "eat  with  yuifeoBg  and  ^ners."  »  Pa^re  231. 

'  About  three  miles  south-east  from  Boston.  Tlie  fortress  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in 
1798;  and  Uie  following  year  it  was  visited  by  President  Adams,  and  named  Fort  Independence,  its 
present  title.  In  connection  with  Castle  William,  we  find  the  first  mention  of  the  tune  of  "  T^ikee 
Doodle."  In  the  Boston  Journal  of  the  Km«s,  September  29,  1168,  is  the  following ;  "The  fleet 
was  brought  to  anchor  near  Castle  William ;  that  night  there  was  throwing  of  sky-rockets ;  and 
those  pasang  in  boats  observed  great  rejoidngs,  and  that  the  Yankee  J>oodle  Song  was  the  coital 
piece  in  the  band  of  music."  *  Page  186. 

'  The  British  ministry  had  already  resolved  to  send  Iroopa  to  Boston  to  subdue  (he  rebellious 
propensities  of  the  people. 

'  A  lai^  public  park  on  the  southern  slope  of  Beacon  Hill 

'  As  tlie  people  refused  to  supply  the  troops  with  quarters,  they  were  placed,  some  m  the  State 
House,  some  in  Faneuil  Hall  [page  226],  and  others  in  tents  on  the  Common.  Cannons  were 
planted  at  diS'ereiit  points;  sentinels  challenged  the  citizens  as  they  passed;  and  the  whole  town 
had  the  appearance  of  a  camp. 

'  There  were,  at  that  tim^  full  two  hundred  thousuud  men  in  the  colonies  capable  of  bearii^ 
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food  and  shelter  for  the  royal  troops  in  that  province,  and  for  this  offense,  Par- 
liament, now  become  the  supple  instrument  of  the  crown,  censured  their  dis- 
obedience, approved  of  coercive  measures,  and,  by  resolution,  prayed  the  king 
to  revive  a  long  obsolete  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  which  the  governor 
of  the  refractory  colony  should  be  required  to  arrest,  and  send  to  England  for 
trial,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  the  ringleaders  in  the  recent  tumults.  The  colo- 
nial Assembly  indignantly  responded,  by  re-asserting  the  chartered  privileges 
of  the  people,  and  denying  the  right  of  the  king  to  take  an  offender  from  the 
country,  for  trial.  And  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  powerful  minority  battled 
manfully  for  the  Americans.  Burke  pronounced  the  idea  of  reviving  that  old 
Statute,  as  "horrible."  "  Can  you  not  trust  the  juries  of  that  country?"  he 
aaked.  "If  you  have  not  a  party  among  two  millions  of  people,  you  mast 
either  change  your  plans  of  government,  or  renounce  the  colonies  forever." 
Even  GrenviUe,  the  author  of  the  Stamp  Act,  opposed  the  measure,  yet  a  ma- 
jority voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1769. 

The  British  troops  continued  to  be  a  constant  source  of  irritation,  while, 
month  after  month,  the  colonies  were  agitated  by  disputes  with  the  royal  gov- 
ernors, the  petty  tyranny  of  lesser  officials,  and  the  interference  of  the  imperial 
government  with  colonial  legislation.  The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  encour- 
aged by  the  expressed  sympathy  of  the  other  colonic,  firmly  refused  to  appro- 
priate a  single  dollar  for  the  support  of  the  troops.  They  even  demanded  then- 
withdrawal  from  the  city,  and  refused  to  transact  any  legislative  business  while 
they  remained.  Daily  occurrences  exasperated  the  people  against  the  troops, 
and  finally,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1770,  an  event,  apparently  trifling  in  it8  char- 
acter, led  to  bloodshed  in  the  streets  of  Boston.  A  rope-maker  quarreled  with 
a  soldier,  and  struck  him.  Out  of  this  affray  grew  a  fight  between  several  sol- 
diers and  rope-makers.  The  latter  were  beaten,  and  the  result  aroused  the 
vengeance  of  the  more  excitable  portion  of  the  inhabiiants.  A  few  evenings 
afterward  [March  5],  about  seven  hundred  of  them  assembled  in  the  streets, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  attacking  the  troops.'  A  sentinel  was  assaulted  near 
the  custom-house,  when  Captain  Preston,  commander  of  the  guard,  went  to  his 
rescue  with  eight  armed  men.  The  mob  dared  the  soldiers  to  fire,  and  attacked 
them  with  stones,  pieces  of  ice,  and  other  missiles.  One  of  the  soldiers  who 
received  a  blow,  fired,  and  his  six  companions  also  discharged  their  guns. 
Three  of  the  citizens  were  killed,  and  five  were  danger- 
ously wounded.'     The  mob  instantly  retreated,  when  all 


jil  by  a  tall  man,  disguised  bj  a  white  wig  and 

a  scarlet  doalt,  who  closed  his  harangue  by  shouti^,  "  To  the  main 
giiardl  to  Ihe  main  guardi"  and  then  disappeaisd.  It  was  always  be- 
lieved (hat  the  tall  man  was  Samuel  Adams,  ooe  of  the  most  inflexible 
patriots  of  the  Revolution,  and  at  that  Ijrae  a  popular  leader.  He  was 
a  descOTdant  of  one  of  the  early  Puritans  [page  76],  and  was  bom  in 
Boston  in  1723.  He  was  one  of  the  agners  of  flie  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; was  afterward  goremor  of  Massachuaetts ;  and  died  ni  ■ 
1803.    A  purer  patriot  than  Samuel  Adams,  never  lived. 

'  The  leader  of  the  mob  was  a  powerful  mulatto,  named  CiMpua 
Attucks     lie  and  Samuel  Gray  and  Jamea  CaWwoll,  were  killed  instantly ;  two  otliera  rf 
mcalal  wounds. 
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the  bells  of  the  city  rang  an  alarum,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  several  thou- 
sands of  exasperated  citizens  were  in  the  streets.  A  terrible  scene  of  blood 
would  have  ensued,  had  not  Governor  Hutchinson  assured  the  people  that 
justice  should  be  vindicated  in  the  morning.  They  retired,  but  with  firm  re- 
solves not  to  endure  the  military  despotism  any  longer. 

The  morning  of  the  6th  of  March  was  clear  and  frosty.  At  an  early  hour 
Grovemor  Hutchinson  was  called  upon  to  fulfill  his  promise.  The  people  de- 
manded the  instant  removal 'of  the  troops  from  Boston,  and  the  trial  of  Captain 
Preston  and  his  men,  for  murder.  These  demands  were  complied  with.  The 
troops  were  removed  to  Castle  William  [March  12,  1770],  and  Preston,  ably 
defended  by  John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  two  of  the  popular  leaders,  waa 
tried  and  acquitted,  with  six  of  his  men,  by  a  Boston  jury.  The  other  two  sol- 
diers were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  This  result  was  a  comment  on  the 
enforcement  of  the  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  highly  favorable  to  the  Amer- 
icans. It  was  so  regarded  in  England,  and  was  used  with  good  efiect  by  the 
opposition  in  Parliament.  It  showed  that  in  the  midst  of  popular  excitement, 
the  strong  conservative  principles  of  justice  bore  rule.  The  victims  of  the  riot 
were  regarded  aa  martyrs  to  liberty,'  and  for  many  years,  the  memory  of  the 
"Boston  Massacre,"  as  it  was  called,  was  kept  alive  by  anniversary  orations  in 
the  city  and  vicinity. 

Perceiving  the  will  and  the  power  of  the  colonists  in  resisting  taxation  with- 
out their  consent,  the  British  ministry  now  wavered.  On  the  very  day  of  the 
bloody  riot  in  Boston  [March  5],  Lord  North,  who  was  then  the  English  prime 
minister,  proposed  to  Parliament  a  repeal  of  all  duties  imposed  by  the  act  of 
1767,'  except  that  upon  tea.  An  act  to  that  efiect  was  passed  a  month  after- 
ward [April  12].  This  concession  was  wrung  from  the  minister  partly  by  the 
clamor  of  English  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  again  felt  severely  the 
opierations  of  the  non-importation  associations  in  America.  As  tea  was  a  lux- 
ury. North  supposed  the  cobnists  would  not  object  to  the  small  duty  laid  upon 
that  article,  and  he  retained  it  as  a  standing  assertion  of  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  impose  such  duties.  The  minister  entirely  mistook  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple he  was  dealing  with.  It  was  not  the  petty  amount  of  duties  of  which  they 
complained,  for  all  the  taxes  yet  imposed  were  not  in  the  least  burdensome  to 
them.  They  were  contending  for  a  great  principle,  which  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  their  Uberties ;  and  they  regarded  the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  one  article 
as  much  a  violation  of  their  sacred  rights,  as  if  ten  were  included.  They  ac- 
cepted the  ministerial  concession,  but,  asserting  their  rights,  continued  their 
non-importation  league  against  the  purchase  and  use  of  tea.' 


'  They  were  buried  with  great  parade.  All  the  beHa  of  BoMon  and  sicinity  tolled  a  funeral 
knell  while  the  proceaaon  was  moving ;  and  as  intended,  the  aSaii  made  a  deep  impreasioa  on  the 
pnbho  mind.  ^  F^e  218. 

'  Even  before  North's  proportion  was  made  to  Parliament,  apedal  agreements  concerning  the 
disuse  of  tea,  had  been  made.  Already  the  popular  feoling  on  this  subject  had  been  manifested  to- 
ward a  Boston  merchant  who  continued  to  sell  tea  A  company  of  half-grown  boys  placed  an  efl^ 
near  his  door,  with  a  finger  upon  it  pointing  toward  his  store.  "While  a  man  was  attempting  to 
pull  it  down,  he  was  pelted  with  dirt  and  etones.  Ho  ran  into  the  store,  and  seizing-  a  gun,  dis- 
diaiged  its  contents  among  tiio  crowd.    A  boy  named  Snyder  was  killed,  and  Christopher  Gore 
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The  spirit  of  opposition  waa  not  confined  to  the  more  northern  and  eastern 
colonies.  It  was  rifis  below  the  Roanoke,  and  was  boldly  made  manifest  when 
occasion  required.  In  1771,  the  Carolinas,  hitlierto  exempted  from  violent  out- 
bursts of  popular  indignation,  although  never  wanting  in  zeal  in  opposing  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  kindred  measures,  hecame  the  theater  of  great  excitement.  To 
satisfy  the  rapacity  and  pride  of  royal  governors,  the  industry  of  the  province 
of  North  Carolina,  especially,  was  enormously  taxed.'  The  oppression  was  real, 
not  an  abstract  principle,  as  at  the  North,  The  people  in  the  interior  at  length 
formed  associations,  designed  to  resist  unjust  taxation,  and  to  control  public 
afeirs.  They  called  themselves  Regulators ;  and  in  1771,  they  were  too  nu- 
merous to  be  overawed  by  local  magistrates.  Their  operations  assumed  the 
character  of  open  rebellion  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  Governor  Tryon' 
marched  into  that  region  with  an  armed  force,  to  subdue  them.  They  met  him 
upon  Alamance  Creek,  in  Alamance  county,  on  the  16th  of  May,  and  there  a 
bloody  skirmish  ensued.  The  Regulators  were  subdued  and  dispersed,  and 
Tryon  marched  back  in  triumph  to  the  sea-board,  after  hanging  six  of  the  lead- 
ers, on  the  19th  of  June  following.  These  events  aroused,  throughout  the  South, 
the  fiercest  hatred  of  British  power,  and  stimulated  that  earnest  patriotism  so 
early  displayed  by  the  people  below  the  Roanoke,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.^ 
The  upper  part  of  Narraganset  Bay  exhibited  a  scene,  in  the  month  of 
June,  1772,  which  produced  much  excitement,  and  widened  the  breach  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  The  commander  of  the  British  armed  schooner 
Gaspi,  stationed  there  to  assist  the  commissioners  of  customs'  in  enforcing  the 
revenue  laws,  annoyed  the  American  navigators  by  haughtily  commanding  them 
to  lower  their  colors  when  they  passed  his  vessel,  in  token  of  obedience.  The 
William  Tells  of  the  bay  refused  to  bow  to  the  cap  of  this  petty  Gesler.'  For 
such  disobedience,  a.  Providence  sloop  was  chased  by  the  schooner.  The  latter 
grounded  upon  a  low  sandy  point;  and  on  that  night  [June  9,  1772],  sixty-four 
armed  men  went  down  from  Providence  in  boats,  captured  the  people  on  board 
the  Gasp},  and  burned  the  vessel.  Although  a  large  reward  was  ofiered  for  the 
perpetrators  (who  were  well  known  in  Providence'),  they  were  never  betrayed. 

{alferward  governor  of  Massachusetts)  was  wounded.  The  affar  produced  great  excitement  At 
about  the  same  time,  three  hundred  "  mistresses  of  tamilies"  tn  Boston  aifipied  a  pledge  of  total  ab- 
stinence from  the  use  of  tea,  whUe  the  duly  remained  upon  it.  A  few  days  afterward  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  ladies  s^ed  a  similar  plei^. 

'  Groveraor  Tryon  caused  a  palace  W>  be  erected  for'  his  residence,  at  Newbem,  at  a  coat  of 
$15,000,  fertile  payment  of  which  the  province  was  taxed.  This  was  in  1168,  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  discontent,  which  prodneed  the  outbre^  here  mentioned. 

"  Page  2*8.  =  PajHi  231.  '  Page  220. 

'  G^r  was  aji  Austrian  governor  of  one  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland.  He  placed  his  cap  on 
a  pole,  at  a  gate  of  the  town,  and  ordered  all  to  bow  to  it,  when  they  should  enter:  William  Tell,  a 
brave  letider  of  the  people,  refused.  He  was  imprisoned  for  disobedience,  escaped,  aroused  liis 
countrymen  to  arms,  who  drove  their  Austrian  masters  out  of  the  land,  and  achieved  the  indepen- 
dence of  Switzerland. 

'  One  of  the  leaders  was  Abraham  Whipple,  a  naval  commander  during  ihe  Revolution  [pi^ 
310].  Several  others  were  aiterward  disUnguisiied  lor  bravery  during  that  struji^le.  Four  years 
afterward,  when  Sir  James  Wallace,  a  British  commander,  was  in  the  vidnity  of  Newport,  Whipple 
became  known  as  the  leader  of  the  attack  on  the  GmpL  Wallace  sent  him  the  fbllowing  letter: 
"You,  Abraham  Whipple,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1712,  burned  his  majesty's  vessel,  the  fttsji^.  and  I 
will  hang  you  at  the  jard-arm."  To  this  Whipple  replied :  "  To  Stf  Jajnes  Wallace.  Sir:  Always 
catch  a  man  belbre  you  hang  bim. — Jakes  Whipfui." 
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These  rebellious  acta,  so  significant  of  the  temper  of  the  Americans,  gi-eatly 
perplexed  the  British  ministry.  Lord  Kortli'  would  gladly  have  .conciliated 
them,  but  he  was  pledged  by  words  and  acts  to  the  maintenance  of  the  asserted 
principle,  that  Parliament  had  the  undoubted  right  to  tax  the  colonies  without 
their  consent.  Ho  labored  hard  to  perceive  some  method  by  which  conciliation 
and  parliamentary  supremacy  might  be  made  to  harmonize,  and  early  in  1773, 
a  new  thought  upon  taxation  entered  his  brain.  The  Eiist  India  Company,^ 
having  lost  their  valuable  tea  customers  in  America,  by  the  operation  of  the 
non-importation  associations,  and  having  more  than  seventeen  millions  of  pounds 
of  the  article  in  their  warehouses  in  England,  petitioned  Parliament  to  take  off 
the  dnty  of  three  pence  a  pound,  levied  upon  its  importation  into  America. 
The  company  agreed  to  pay  the  government  more  than 
an  equal  amount,  in  export  duty,  if  the  change  should  be 
made.  Here  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  act  justly  and  wi'*ely,  and  to  produce  a  per- 
fect reconciliation  but  the  stupid  ministry,  fearing  it 
might  be  considered  a  sulimis'^ion  to  "rebellious  sub- 
8,"  refused  the  olne  bianoh  of  peace.  Continuing 
to  misapprehend  the  real  question  at  issue,  North  intro- 
duced a  bill  into  Parliament,  allowing  the  company  to 
export  their  teas  to  America  on  their  own  account,  with- 
out paymg  an  export  duty.  As  this  would  make  tea  cheaper  in  America  than 
in  England,  he  concluded  the  Americans  would  not  object  to  paying  the  three 
pence  duty.  This  concession  to  a  commercial  monopoly,  while  spuming  the 
appeals  of  a  great  principle,  only  created  contempt  and  indignation  throughout 
the  colonies. 

Blind  as  the  minister,  the  East  India  Company  now  regarded  the  American 
market  as  open  for  their  tea,  and  soon  after  the  parage  of  the  bill  [May  10, 
1773],  several  large  ships,  heavily  laden  with  the  article,  were  on  their  way 
across  the  Atlantic,  Intelligence  of  these  movements  reached  America  before 
the  arrival  of  any  of  the  ships,  and  the  people  in  most  of  the  sea-board  towns, 
where  consignments  of  tea  had  been  made,  resolved  that  it  should  not  even  be 
landed.  The  ships  which  arrived  at  New  York  and  Philaclelphia,  returned  to 
England  with  their  cargoes.  At  Charleston  it  was  landed,  but  was  not  allowed 
to  be  sold :  while  at  Boston,  the  attempts  of  the  governor  and  his  friends,'  who 

'  Frederick,  Earl  of  Guilford  {Lord  North),  was  a  man  of  talenl,  eincerely  attaclied  to  Erslish 
liberty,  and  conscienljous  in  the  peiformanance  of  his  duties.  Like  many  other  statesmen  of  bis 
time,  be  utterly  misapprehended  the  character  of  the  American  people,  and  could  not  perceive  the 
jasHee  of  Oieir  Claims.  He  was  prime  minister ,  during  the  whole  of  our  War  for  Independence. 
He  was  afflicted  with  blindness  dunog  the  last  years  of  bis  life.  He  died  in  July,  1792,  at  tbe  age 
of  sixty  years. 

'  The  EngUsh  East  India  Company  was  formed  and  chartered  in  1600]  for  the  purpose  of 
canying  on  a  trade  by  sea,  between  England  and  tlie  eountiiea  lying  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  [note  1,  page  31].  It  continued  proaperona ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centuly,  the 
gOTemor  of  its  slationa  in  India,  under  the  pretense  of  obtaining  security  ibr  their  trade,  subdued 
small  territories,  and  thus  planted  the  foundation  of  that  great  British  empire  in  the  East,  which 
now  comprises  the  whole  of  limdostan,  from  Gape  Comorin  to  tbe  Himalaya  mountains,  with  a 
population  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people. 

'  The  pubUo  mind  in  Massachusetts  was  greatly  inflamed  agiunst  Governor  Hutchinson  at  this 
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■were  conaigneeB,  to  land  tho  tea  in  defiance  of  the  public  feeling,  resulted  in  the 

destruction  of  a  large  quantity  of  it.     On  a  cold  moonlight  night  [December 

16,  1773],  at  the  close  of  the  last  of  several  spirited 

meetings  of  the  citizens  held  at  Faneuil  Ilall,'  a  party 

of  about  sixty  persons,  some  disguised  as  Indians, 

rushed  on  board  two  vessels  in  the  harbor,  laden  with   - 

tea,  tore  open  the  hatches,  and  in  the  course  of  two 

hours,  three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  containing 

the  proscribed  article,  were  broken  open,  and  their 

contents  cast  into  the  water.     This  event  produced  a 

powerful  sensation  throughout  tho  British  realm,  and 

led  to  very  important  results. 

While  the  American  colonies,  and  even  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
British  West  Indies,  sympathized  with  the  Boatonians,  and  could  not  censure 
them,  the  exasperated  government  adopted  retaliatory  measures,  notwithstand- 
ing payment  for  all  damage  to  their  property  was  promihed  to  the  Eat>t  India 
Company.  Parliament,  by  enactment  [March  7,  1774],  ordered  the  port  of 
Boston  to  be  closed  against  al!  commercial  transactions  whatevej,  and  the  le- 
moval  of  the  custom-house,  courts  of  justice,  and  other  pubhe  offices,  to  Salem. 
The  Salem  people  patriotically  refused  the  proffered  advantage  at  the  expense 
of  their  neighbors ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead,  fifteen  miies  distant, 
offered  the  free  use  of  their  harbor  and  wharves,  to  the  merchants  of  Boston. 
Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  as  it  was  called,  another  act, 
which  leveled  a  blow  at  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  was  made  a  law  [March 
28,  1774],  It  was  equivalent  to  a  total  subversion  of  the  charter,  inasmuch 
as  it  deprived  the  people  of  many  of  the  dearest  privileges  guarantied  by  that 
instrument.'  A  third  retaliatory  act  was  passed  on  the  21st  of  April,  provid- 
ing for  the  trial,  in  England,  of  all  persona  charged  in  tJio  colonies  with  mur- 
ders committed  in  support  of  government,  giving,  as  Colonel  Barre  said, 
"encouragement  to  military  insolence  ah-eady  so  insupportable."  A  fourth 
bill,  providing  for  the  quartering  of  troops  in  America,  was  also  passed  by 
large  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  in  anticipation  of  rebellion 
in  America,  a  fifth  act  was  passed,  making  great  concessions  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Canada,  known  as  the  Quebec  Act.    This  excited  the  animosity  of 

t.tae,  whoao  letters  to  a  member  of  Parliament,  recommending  strii^nt  mcisures  towaril  the  col- 
onies, hail  been  procured  in  England,  and  sent  lo  the  speaker  of  the  colonial  Assembly,  by  Dr. 
Franklin.  At  about  the  same  lime.  Parliament  had  passed  a  law,  making  the  gOTemor  and  judges 
of  Massachusetts  independect  of  the  Assembly  for  their  salariea,  these  being  paid  out  of  tbe  reve- 
nues in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  of  customs.  This  removal  of  these  ofEcials  beyond  aD  de- 
pendence upon  the  people,  constituted  them  fit  instruments  of  the  crown  for  oppreasiiig  the  inhabit- 
ants,  and  in  that  aspect  the  colonists  viewed  the  measure,  and  conderaed  it. 

'  Because  the  Revolutionary  meetings  in  Boston  were  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  it  was  (and  etiil  ia) 
called  ra«  Orai^  of  Liberty.  It  was  built,  and  presented  to  the  town,  by  Peter  Faneuil,  in  1742, 
Thti  picture  shows  ila  form  during  tbe  Rerolutioa  The  vane  on  the  steeple,'  in  the  form  of  a  grass- 
hopper ^symbolical  of  devouring),  yet  holds  its  ori^nal  place. 

'  It  empowered  sheri^  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  select  juries,  instead  of  leaving  that  power 
with  the  selectmen  of  tho  towns,  wlio  were  chosen  by  the  people.    It  also  prohibited  all  town 
meetings  and  other  gatherings.     It  provided  fbr  the  appointment  of  the  coumal,  judges,  justices  of 
the  peace,  etc,  by  the  crown  or  its  representative. 
IS 
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all  Proteatante.  These  measttrea  created  universal  indignation  -toward  the  gov- 
ernment, and  sympathy  for  the  people  of  Boston. 

On  the'first  of  June,,  1774,  the  Boston  Port  Bill  went  into  operation.  It 
was  a  heavy  blow  for  tho  doomed  town.  ■  Business  was  crushed,  and  great  suf- 
fering ensued.  The  utter  prostration  of  trade  soon  produced  wide-spread  dis- 
tress. The  rich,  deprived  of  their  rents,  became  straitened ;  and  the,  poor, 
denied  the  privilege  of  laboring,  were  reduced  to  beggary.  All  classes  felt  the 
scourge  of  the  oppressor,  but  bore  it  with  remarkable  fortitude.  They  were 
conscious  of  being-right,  and  everywhere,  tokens  of  the  liveliest  sympathy  were 
manifested.  Flour,  rice,  cereal  grains,-  fuel,  and  money,  were  sent  to  the  suffer- 
ing people  from  the  different  colonies  ;  and  the  city  of  London,  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  subscribed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  poor  of  Boston. 

For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  these  oppressive  laws,  General  Gage,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  army  in  America,'  was  appointed  governor  of 
JIassachusetts,  and  an  additional  military  force  was  ordered  to  Boston.  These 
coercive  demonstrations  greatly  increased  the  public  irritation,  and  diminished 
the  hopes  of  reconciliation.  Slavish  submission  or  armed  resistance,  was  now 
the  alternative  presented  to  the  American  people.  Committees  of  correspond- 
ence which  had  been  formed  in  every  colony  in  1773,'  had  been  busy  in  the 
interchange  of  sentiments  and  opinions,  and  throughout  the  entire  community 
of  Anglo- Americans  there  was.  evidently  a  general  consonance  of  feeling,  favor- 
able to  united  efforts 'in  opposing  the  augmenting  tyranny  of  Great  Britain. 
Yet  they  hesitated,  and  resolved  to  deliberate  in  solemn 
council  before  they  should  appeal  to  "  the  last  argument 


The  patriots  of  Massachusetts  stood  not  alone  in 
their  integrity.     In  all  tlie  colonies  the  Whigs*  were 
BSAKE  BBviCE.  ^  inflexible  and  boM,  .and  as  valiantly  defied  the  power 

of  royal  governors,'  when  unduly  exercised.  But  those  of  Massachusetts,  being 
the  special  objects  of  ministerial  VMigeaSco,  suffered  more,  and  required  more 
boldness  to  act  .among  bristling  bayonets  and  shotted  cannons,  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  their  bosoms.  Yet  they  grew  stronger  every  day  under  persecu- 
tion, and  bolder  as  the  frowns  of  British  power  beCMne  darker.'     Even  while 

'  Page  220. 

'  At  a  consultation  of  leadinKmombers  of  the  Tir^nia  House  of  Assembly,  in  Mardli,  1773,  held 
in  the  old  Ealeigh  tavern  at  Williamsburg,  at  which  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Richard 
Hemy  Lee,  and  others,  were  presenl^  it  waa  agreed  to  submit  a  reaolutirai  in  the  Hooee  tho  follow- 
ii^  day,  appointing  a  eommitlee  of  vigilance  and  correspondence,  anfl  recommending  the  same  to 
the  other  colonies.  The  measure  waa  carried,  and  these  committees  formed  one  oftho  moat  power- 
fhl  enpnes  in  carrying  on  the  worit  of  the  Eevolntion,  Similar  committees  liad  already  been  formed 
in  several  towns  in  Massachusetts. 

'  These  words,  in  Latin,  wera  often  placed  upon  cannons.  There  are  several  old  French  can- 
nons, inade  of  brass,  in  the  State  armory  at  Richmond,  Vli^nia,  on  two  of  which  these  words  ap- 
pear.   They  also  appear  upon  some  French  cannons  at  West  Point. 

'  The  terms,  Wme  and  Tort,  had  long  been  used  in  England  as  titles  of  pohtiea!  parties.  The 
former  denolad  tbe  oppbsers  of  royalty;  the  latter  indicated  its  supporters.  These  terms  wero 
introduced  into  America  two  or  three  years  before  the  Revolution  broke  out^  and  became  the  dis- 
dnotive  Otles  of  the  paiTtois  and  loyaUsls. 

'  Even  the  diildren  seemed  to  lose  their  timidity,  and  became  bolder.     They  nobly  oshibited  it 
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troops,  to  overawe  them  were  parading  the  streets  of  Boston,  sturdy  representa- 
tives of  the  people  assembled  at  Salem,'  and  sent  forth  an  invitation  to  aH  the 
colonies  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  in  a  general  Congress  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  5th  of  September  following.     It  mot  with  a  hearty  response  from  twelve  of 


the  thirteen  colonies,  and  the  Press  and  the  Pulpit  seaonded  the  measures  with 
great  emphasis.  Some  newspapers  bore  a  significant  deviefe.  It  was  a  snake 
cut  into  thirteen  parts,  each  part  hearing  the  initials  of  a  colony  upon  it,  as 
seen  in  the  engraving."  Under  these  were  tho  significant  words.  Unite  or  die. 
The  delegates  were  all  appointed  before  the  close  of  August,  and  the  Fihst 


on  one  OGcasion.  They  were  in  the  linbit  of  building  mounils  of  snow  in  winter,  on  Boston  Com- 
mon. These  tlie  soldiora  battered  down,  so  as  lo  annoj-  ttio  bojs.  This  being  repealed,  a  meeting 
of  larger  bovs  was  held,  and  a  depntstion  was  sent  to  Gendal  Gi^e,  to  remonstrate.  "We  come, 
sir,  said  the  tallest  boy,  "to  demand  eatislkctioD."  "What!"  escl^raed  Gage;  "iiave  yow 
fethers  been  t«ftcliing  3011  rebellion,  tmd  sent  you  hero  (o  esMbit  it?"  "  Nobody  sent  us  here,  ar," 
Bffld  the  boy.  while  I1T3  eyes  flashed  with  indignaf  ion.  "  We  have  never  inBulted  nor  iniured  your 
troops,  but  0137  have  trodden  down  our  snow-hilla,  and  broken  the  iee  on  our  ekating-grounda. 
Wa  earaplaiaed;  and,  calling  us  young  rebels,  told  us  to  help  ourselves  if  we  could.  Wo  told  the 
captain  of  this,  and  he  laurfied  at  us.  Yesterday  our  works  were  destroyed  for  the  third  time,  and 
we  wai  hear  it  no  longer."  Gage  admired  tlie  ^irit  of  the  boys,  promised  them  redress,  and  turn- 
mg  \a  an  offloor,  he  said,  'ITlie  veiy  eliildren  here  draw  in  a  k>ve  of  liberty  with  the  air  ther 
breathe"  '  ■" 

'  At  that  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Massachu^^ts,  the  patriots  matured  a  plan  fer  a 
gener^  Congress,  provided  for  munidons  of  war  I0  resist  British  power  in  their  own  province,  and 
formed  a  cenerai  non-importation  le^ue  for  the  whole  country.  In  the  midst  of  thmr  proeeeSMa 
Geneftl  Gage  sent  his  secretary  to  dissolve  them,  but  the  doors  of  tho  Assembly  chamber  were 
locked,  and  the  key  was  in  Samuel  Adams's  pocket  Having  finished  their  business,  the  Assembly 
ai^joumed,  and  thus  ended  the  last  session  of  that  body,  under  a  royal  governor.      *  Page  236. 
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CotfTiNENTAt  COKSRESS'  ni^einbled  ill  Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  the 
6th  «f  feeptember  1774  the  day  named  m  the  circular.  All  but  Georgia  were 
represented  Peyton  Randolph  cf  Virginia,  was  appointed  President,  and 
Charles  Thomson  of  Pennsyhaiiia  "Secretary."  The  regular  business  of  the 
Conoiess  comnu-nced  on  the  moniing  of  the  7th,'  after  an  impressive  prayer  for 
Divme  guidance  uttnicd  by  the  Rev  J-usob  Ducht;,'  of  Philadelphia.  They 
remained  m  session  until  the  2t)th  of  October,  during  which  time  they  matured 
r  future  action  which  met  with  the  general  approbation  of  the 
Ameiicin  people.*  They  prepared  and  put  forth  acv- 
cnl  State  papers,'  marked  by  such  signal  ability  and 
w]->dom  as  to  draw  from  the  Earl  of  Chatham  these 
words  in  the  House  of  Lords  :  "  I  must  declare  and 
HOW  that  ill  ill  my  reading  and  study  of  histoiy — 
(and  it  has  been  jny  favorite  study — I  have  read  Thu- 
cydides  and  have  studied  and  admired  the  master 
States  'f  the  worhl)— that  for  solidity  of  reasoning, 
force  of  Big^ity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under 
su-'h  I  camplu-ation  of  circumstances,  no  nation  or 
bodj  of  men  can  stand  m  picfcrent  to  the  general  Congress  at  Philadelphia.' 
In  all  Its  proceedings  CoUoiesi  mamfested  decorum,  firmness,'  moderation 

'  This  name  was  given  ta  distinguish  it  from  tiio  two  colonial  Congresses  [pages  1S3  and  215] 
already  held;  one  at  Albany  in  1754,  the  other  at  New  York  in  1165  .  ,,     ^  ^     , 

'  ThomsiJn  was  secretary  of  Congress,  perpetually,  from  1714,  until  the  adoptjon  of  tho  Federal 
CODstitoOon,  and  the  organization  of  the  new  government,  in  1789.  Watson  relates  that  Tliomsoi. 
had  just  come  into  Philadelphia,  with  bis  bride,  and  was  abghting  ftom  hia  ehaise,  when  a  messep- 
ger  frora^e  delegates  in  Carpenter's  HaU  eame  to  hira,  and  said  tiiey  wanted  Itoto  come  and 
take  minutes  of  tbiir  proceedings,  as  he  was  an  expert  nt  such  business.  For  his  fir^  Jf^!, serv- 
ice, he  received  no  pay.  So  Congresa  informed  his  wife  tliat  they  wiahed  to  compensate  her  far  the 
j^ce  of  her  husband  dm^ing  that  time,  and  wished  her  to  name  what  kind  of  a  piece  ol  phite  she 
would  lilie  to  receive  She  chose  an  «r»,  and  that  silver  vessel  is  yet  m  the  femily.  Thomson  was 
bom  in  Ireland  in  1730,  camo  to  America  when  eleven  years  of  age,  and  died  m  1824,  at  the  ^e 

""^heniedekgatea  had  assembled  on  tho  Sth,  no  one  seemed  inoUned  to  break  the  silence, 
and  deep  anxiety  was  depicted  in  ever}-  countenance.  Soon  a  grave-looking  man,  m  asmtot 
"minister'a  gray,"  and  unpowdered  wiff,  arose,  and,  with  a  sweet,  musical  voice,  he  uttered  a  few 
etoquent  words,  that  electrified  the  whole  audienoo.  "Who  is  ho?"  was  a  question  that  went 
^  lip  to  lip.  A  few  who  knew  Mm,  answered,  "  It  is  Patnck  Henry,  f  ^'I^'^  ^}^!^  ^^ 
no  longer  any  hesitation.  He  who,  nine  years  before,  bad  cast  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  at  llie  leet 
of  British  power,  now  sot  in  motion  that  august  machinery  of  oivd  power,  winch  assisted  m  work, 
ing  out  the  independence  of  tho  United  States. 

•  Daoh6  was  a  minisler  of  tho  Clinch  of  Ei^land,  and  aftmvard  became  a  Tory_ 
'  Thev  prepared  a  plan  tbr  a  general  commercial  non-intercourse  wit-b  Great  Bnlain  and  her 
West  Iftdia  p<aaeBaon3,  which  was  called  17i^  Amei-iam  Associatum,  and  was  reoommended  ior 
adoption  throurfiout  tho  eountiy.  It  con^sted  of  fourteen  articles.  In  addition  to  the  non-taler- 
cotise  proviMcS  it  was  recommended  to  abandon  tlic  slave-trade,  to  unpreve  the  breed  of  sheep 
to  abstain  frem  all  exiravaganco  in  liiing  aod  indulgence  in  horso-racii^,  etc,  and  the  appomtment 
of  a  committee  in  every  town  to  promote  conformity  to  tho  requirements  of  the  AssodoUrm.  It 
was  fflgned  by  the  fifty-two  members  present  .        ,■,,-,  ... 

■  A  BQl  of  Righta ;  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  wntt«n  by  John  Jay  ;  anoflier  to 
the  several  Anglo-American  colonies,  written  by  WllUam  Livingston ;  another  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Quebec,  aiid  a  petition  to  tiie  king.  In  these,  Uie  grievances  and  the  nghts  of  tho  colonies  were  ably 

'"''"ho  also  said,  in  a  letter  to  Stephen  Sayre,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1774:  "Ih«'eif 

words  to  express  my  satisfaction  that  tho  Congress  has  conducted  this  most  atduooa  ^d  delicate 

business,  w!th  such  manly  wisdom  and  calm  resolution,  as  do  the  his*est  honor  to  their  deh-bei«t»n. 

»  to  the  8th  of  October,  they  unanimously  resolvod,  "  That  this  Congress  approve  the  opposition 
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and  loyalty;  and  when  the  delegates  resolved  to  adjourn,  to  meet  aga.in  at  the 
same  place  on  the  10th  of  May  following  [1775],  unless  the  desired  redress  of 
grievances  should  he  obtained,  they  did  so  with  an  earnest  hope  that  a  reconcil- 
iation might  speedily  take  place,  and  render  another  national  council  unneces- 
sary. But  they  were  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment.  Great  Britain  was 
blind  and  stubborn  still. 


CHAPTER     II. 

FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  "WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE.  [17:5.] 

Persuaded  that  war  was  inevitable,  the  colonists  began  to  prepare  for  that 
event,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1774.  They  practiced  daily  in  mil- 
itary exercises ;  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  gunpowder  was  encouraged ;  and 
throughout  Massachusetts  in  particular,  where  the  heel  of  the  oppressor  bore 
heaviest,  the  people  were  enrolled  in  companies.  Fathers  and  sons,  encouraged 
hy  the  gentler  sex,  received  lessons  together  in  the  art  of  war,  and  prepared  to 
take  arms  at  a  moment's  warning.  From  this  circumatanee,  they  were  called 
minute-men.  The  Whig'  journals  grew  bolder  every  hour.  Epigrams,  para^ 
b)es,  sonnets,  dialogues,  and  every  form  of  literary  expression,  remarkable  for 
point  and  terseness,  filled  their  columns.  We  give  a  single  specimen  of  some 
of  the  rhymes  of  the  day  : 

"the    QnAHKEL    WITH   ailEBIC.V   FAIRLY    STATE». 

"  Rudely  forced  to  drink  ten,  Massachusetta  in  anger 
Spilla  the  tea  on.  John  Bull;  John  falla  on  to  bang  her; 
MassacbuBetts,  enraged,  crDs  lier  neighbors  to  aid, 
And  give  Master  John  a  severe  hastlnade. 
Now,  good  meu  of  the  ]aw  I  pray,  who  i3  [n  feull^ 
The  one  who  began  or  resents  the  assault!" 

The  Massachusetts  leaders,  in  the  mean  while,  were  laboring,  with  intense 
zeal,  to  place  the  province  in  a  condition  to  rise  in  open  and  united  rebellion, 
when  necessity  should  demand.  And  all  over  the  land,  the  provincial  assem- 
blies, speakers  at  public  gatherings,  and  from  the  pulpit,  wcro  boldly  proclaim- 
ing the  right  of  resistance.  These  demonstrations  alarmed  General  Gage,'  and 
he  commenced  fortifying   Boston  Neck.'     He  also  seized   and   conveyed  to 

of  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetls  Bay,  to  the  execution  of  ^he  late  acts  of  Parliament,  and  if  the 
same  shall  be  attempted  \o  be  carried  into  execution  by  Ibrce,  hi  such  case  all  America  ought  to 
support  Ihem  m  their  oppo^tion."  This  resolution,  in  letter  and  spirit,  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
revolutionary  sentiment.  '  Note  4,  p^e  22B. 

'  Thomas  Gage  was  a  native  of  Englfflid,  He  was  governor  of  Montreal  [page  203]  in  1760,  wA 
eommander-in-chief  of  the  British  army  in  America,  in  1763.  He  was  appointed  governor  of 
■Massachusetts,  in  1774;  left  America  in  1175;  and  died  in  1787. 

'  The  peninsula  of  Hosten  was  orii^ally  connected  with  the  mwn  land  by  a  nanow  isthmus 
called  the  Neck.  It  has  been  greatly  widened  by  fiUing*  in  the  marginal  morasses ;  and  over  it  now 
passes  the  tino  avenue  which  connects  ttie  city  with  B^bury,  on  the  main. 
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the  city  large  quantities  of  ammunition  found  in  the  neighboring  villages,  and 
employed  stringent  measures  for  preventing  intercourse  between  the  patriots  in 
the  city  and  in  the  country.  The  exasperated  people  needed  but  the  electric 
spark  of  even  a  shght  offense  to  kindle  their  suppre^ed  indignation  into  a 
blaze.  They  were  ready  to  sound  tlie  battle-cry,  and  evoke  the  sword  of  rebel- 
lion from  its  scabbard ;  and  they  were  even  anxious  to  attack  the  soldiers  in 
Boston,  but  they  were  restrained  by  prudetat  conselors.' 

A  rumor  went  abroad  on  the  third  of  September,  that  British  ships  were 
cannonading  Boston.  From  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  green 
hills  of  Berkshire,  "  To  arms  !  to  arms  !"  was  the  universal  shout.  Instantly, 
on  every  aide,  men  of  all  ages  were  seen  cleansing  and  burnishing  their  weap- 
ons ;  and  within  two  days,  full  thirty  thousand  tnintite-men  were  under  arms, 
and  hastening  toward  that  city.  They  wero  met  by  a  contradiction  of  the 
rumor;  but  the  event  conveyed  such  a  portentous  lesson  to  Gage,  that  he 
pi^ed  forward  his  military -operations  with  as  much  vigor  as  the  opposition  of 
the  people  would  allow.'  He  thought  it  expedient  to  be  more  conciliatory ; 
and  he  summoned  the  colonial  Assembly  to  meet  at  Salem  on  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber. Then  dreading  their  presaice,  ho  revoked  the  order.  Ninety  delegates 
met,  however,  and  organized  by  the  appointment  of  John  Hancock'  president. 
They  then  went  to  Cambridge,  where  they  formed  a  Provincial  Congress,  inde- 
p^dent  of  royal  authority  (the  first  in  America),  and  labored  earnestly  in 
preparations  for  that  armed  resistaiice,  now  become  a  stem  necessity.  They 
made  provisions  for  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men  ;  solicited  other  New  En- 
gland colonies  to  augment  it  to  twenty  thousand;  and  appointed  Jedediah 
Preble  and  Artemaa  Ward'  men  of  experience  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,' 
generals  of  all  the  troops  that  might  be  raised. 

The  Americans  were  now,  fairly  aroused  to  action.  They  had  counted  the 
cost  of  armed  rebellion,  and  were  fully  Resolved  to  meet  it.  The  defiant 
position  of  the  colonists  aar^ted  tho  attention  of  all  Europe.  When  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  assembled  early  in  1775,  that  body  presented  a  scene  of  great 
excitement.  Dr.  Frankhn  and  others,"  then  in  England,  had  given  a  wide  cir- 
culation to  the  State  papers  put  forth  by  the  Continental  Congress ;'  and  the 

'  Maa7  botidreds  of  aimed  men  assembled  at  Cambridge.  At  Ch^lestown,  the  people  took 
poBsesaion  of  the  arsenal,  after  Gage  had  carried  off  the  powder.  At  Portsmouth,  N,  H.,  they  cap- 
tured the  fort;  and  canied  off  the  ammunition.  At  Newport,  R.  I.,  the  people  seized  tie  powder, 
and  took  poesWBon  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon  at  the  entrance  of  tho  h»bor.  In  New  Tork,  Phila- 
delphia, Annapolis,  Williamsbai^,  Charleslon,  and  Sayannah,  Ihe  people  toot  acliTa  defendve 
measures,  and  the  whole  countiy  was  in  a  blaze  of  ind^ation. 

'  CarpeaWrs  refused  to  work  on  the  fortifications,  and  much  of  the  material  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  at  night,  in  spite  of  the  viplance  of  the  guards.  Gagesent  to  New  York  for  timber  and  work- 
men ;  but  tho  people  there  would  not  permit  either  to  leave  their  port, 

'  John  Hancock  wea  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  New  England  patriots,  throughout  the 
whole  war.  He  was  bom  in  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  in  1737,  was  educated  at  Harvard  College; 
became  a  counting-room  clerk  to  his  uncle,  and  inherited  that  gentleman'a  great  wealth.  He 
entered  public  life  early ;  was  a  representative  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  was  its  president 
when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted.  He  was  afterward  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Hancock  died  in  October,  1793,  at  the  ^e  of  fifly-sii  years. 

*  Note  5,  p^  238.  '  Page  179. 

'  Dr,  Franklin  had  then  boen  ^ent  in  England,  for  several  of  the  colonies,  for  about  leu  yeara 

'  Note  6,  page  22B, 
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English  mind  was  alrealy  favorably  infiuenced  in  favor  of  the  Americana. 
Pitt  came  on  crutchea  from  lu3  retirement  to  cast  the  weight  of  his  mighty 
influence^  into  the  scale  of  ^ust  ce  by  action  m  the  House  of  Lords.  He  pro- 
posed [January  7   1775]  u>i  cil  at«iy  measuiea.     They  were  rejected,  as  well 


as  others  offered  by  Burke,  Conway,  and  Hartly ;  and  in  their  stead,  Parlia- 
ment, in  March,  struck  another  severe  blow  at  the  industry  of  New  England, 
by  prohibiting  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.'  Already  Lord  North 
had  moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons  [February,  1775],  for  an  address  to  the 
king,  affirming  that  Massachusetts  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  The  Ministers 
also  endeavored  to  promote  dissensions  in  America,  by  crippling  the  trade  of 
New  England  and  other  colonies,  but  exempting  New  York,  Delaware,  and 
North  Carolina.     The  bait  of  favor  for  these  three  colcmies  was  indignantly 


'  Ktt  was  greatly  afflicted  with  the  gout.  Sometimea  he  was  conflned  tii  his  honsa  for  weekE 
by  it ;  and  he  was  sometimes  seen  on  the  floor  of  Parliament  leaomg  upon  cratches,  and  bis  1^ 
swathed  in  flannels.     In  this  condiWon  he  made  two  of  his  most  eloquent  speeches  in  lavor  of  the 


'  At  that  time,  there  were  employed  by  the  Americans,  in  the  Brilisli  Newfoundland  fisheries, 
four  hundred  ships,  two  thousand  HshinR  shallops,  and  twenty  thousand  men.  On  account  of  this 
blow  to  the  fishii^  trade,  a  i^reat  many  inhabitants  of  Nantucket  and  vicmity,  chiefly  QuakCTS,  went 
to  Norti  Carolma,  and  in  Oraage  and  GaUfiird  counties,  became  planters.  Their  deficendwits  are 
IS  there.     The  prinrapal  meetii^house  is  at  New  Qardeu. 
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spumed— the  scheme  of  disunion  signally  failed.  Common  dangers  and  com- 
mon interests  drew  the  ligaments  of  fraternity  closer  than  ever.  When  the 
trees  budded,  and  the  flowers  bloomed  in  the  spring  of  1775,  all  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation had  vanished.     It  was  evident  that 

"  King,  Commons,  and  Lords,  were  UQ;ting  amain," 

to  destroy  the  Liberty  Tree,  planted  by  faithful  hands.  The  people  of  the  col- 
onies, though  weak  in  military  resources,  were  strong  in  purpose;  and,  relying 
upon  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent, 
they  resolved  to  defy  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Great  Britain. 

Thffl-e  was  great  moral  sublimity  in  the  rising  of  the  colonics  against  the 
parent  country ;  for  it  was ,  material  weakness  arrayed  against  great  material 
strength.  There  were  more  than  three  thousand  British  troops  in  Boston,  on  the 
first  of  April,  1775.  Confident  in  his  power,  Gage  felt  certain  that  he  could 
repress  insurrections,  and  keep  the  people  quiet.  Yet  he  felt  uneasy  concerning 
the  gathering  ofammunition  and  stores,' by  the  patriots,  at  Concord,  sixteen  miles 
from  Boston.  Toward  midnight,  on  the  18th  [April],  he  secretly  dispatehed 
eight  hundred  men^  under  lieutenant-colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcaim,  to 
destroy  them.  So  carefully  had  he  arranged  the  expedition,  that  he  believed 
it  to  be  entirely  unknown  to  the  patriots.  All  his  precautions  were  vain.  The 
vigilant  Dr.  Warren,"  who  was  secretly  watching  all  the  movements  of  Gage, 
became  aware  of  the  expedition  early  in  tho  evening ;  and  when  it  moved, 
Paul  Revere,'  one  of  the  most  aetive  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  Boston,  had 
landed  at  Charlestown,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Concord  to  arouse  the  inhabitants 
and  minute-men.  Soon  afterward,  church-bells,  muskets,  and  cannons  spread 
the  alarm  over  the  country  ;  and  when,  at  dawn,  on  the  19th  of  April.  1775 — 
a  day  memorablo  in  the  annals  of  our  Republic — Pitcairn,  with  the  advanced 
guard,  reached  Lexington,  a  few  miles  from  Concord,  he  found  seventy  deter- 
mined min  drawn  up  to  oppose  him.  Pitcairn  rode  forward  and  shouted, 
"Disperse!  disperse,  you  rebels!  Down  with  your  arms,  and  disperse!" 
They  refused  obedience,  and  he  ordered  his  men  to  fire.  That  dreadful  order 
was  obeyed,  and  the  pirst  blood  op  the  Eevolutios  flowed  upon  the  tender 
grass  on  the  Green  at  Lexington.  Eight  citizens  were  killed,  several  were 
wounded,  and  the  remainder  were  dispersed.  The  last  survivor  of  that  noble 
band*  died  in  March,  1854,  at  the  age  of  almost  ninety-six  years. 


'  Afterward  killed  in  tho  battle  on  Breed's  HilL    Seo  psf^  235. 

'  Bevero  was  an  engraver,  and  previous  to  ttiia  time  had  exeeuted  Bome  creditable  spedmens 
of  his  art.  Ho  engraved  a,  picture  of  the  naval  investment  of  Boston,  in  1TG8.  and  of  the  Boskm 
Massacre,  in  1770.  As  a  Grand  Maatcr  of  the  Masonic  order,  he  waa  very  influential;  yet,  like 
those  of  Isaac  Sears,  of  New  Tort,  his  eminent  services  in  tho  cause  of  freedom  have  been  over- 
looked.    Their  ferae  ia  edifeed  by  men  of  greater  minds,  but  of  no  sturdier  patriotism. 

'  Jonathan  Harrington,  who  played  the  lifb  (bt  the  minuie-men,  on  tho  morning  of  the  batOo. 
The  writer  visited  him  in  1848,  when  he  was  niDety  years  of  age.  He  then  had  a  perfect  recollec- 
tion of  the  events  of  that  morning.  A  portrait  of  him,  as  he  appeared  at  that  time,  is  published  ia 
Losdi^s  Piclorial  Fidd  Book  of  ike  Sewlation,  fage  554,  voL  L 
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Confident  of  full  success,  the  British  now  pressed  forward  to  Concord,  and 
destroyed  the  stores.  They  were  terribly  annoyed  by  the  minute-men  on  their 
way,  who  fired  upon  them  from  behind  walls,  trees,  and  buildings.  Having  accom- 
plished their  purpose,  and  killed  several  more  patriots  in  a  skirmish  there,  the 
royal  troops  hastily  retreated  to  Lexington.  The  country  was  now  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  minute-men  were  gathering  hyscores.  Kothing  but  the  timely 
arrival  of  Lord  Percy  with  reinforcements,'  saved  the  eight  hundred  men  from 
total  destruction.  The  whole  body  now  retreated.  All  the  way  back  to 
Bunker's  Hill,"  in  Charleatown,  the  troops  were  terribly  assailed  by  the  patri- 
ots ;  and  when,  the  following  morning,  they  crossed  over  to  Boston,  tliey  ascer- 
tained their  loss  to  be,  in  killed  and  wounded,  two  hundred  and  seventy-three. 
The  loss  of  the  Americana  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  one  hundred 
and  three.' 

The  initial  blow  for  freedom  had  now  been  struck.  It  was  appalling  to 
friend  and  foe.  The  news  of  this  tragedy  spread  over  the  country  like  a  blaze 
of  lightning  from  a  midnight  cloud,  and  like  the  attendant  thunder-peal,  it 
aroused  all  hearts.  From  the  hills  and  valleys  of  New  England,  the  patriots 
went  forth  by  hundreds,  ^rmed  and  unarmed ;  and  before  the  close  of  the 
month  [April  17T5],  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  were  forming  camps  and 
piling  fortifications  around  Boston,  from  Boxbury  to  the  river  Mystic,  deter- 
mined to  confine  the  fierce  tiger  of  war,  which  had  tasted  their  blood,  upon  that 
little  peninsula.  The  provincial  Congress,'  sitting  at  Watertown,  with  Dr. 
Warren  at  its  head,  worked  day  and  night  in  consonance  with  the  gathering 
army.  They  appointed  military  officers,  organized  a  commissariat  for  supplies, 
issued  bills  of  credit  for  the  payment  of  troops  (for  which  the  province  waS 
pledged),  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  and  declared 
[May  5]  Greneral  Gage  to  he  an  "  inveterate  enemy"  of  the  people.  And  as 
the  intelligence  went  from  colony  to  colony,  the  people  in  ea«h  were  equally 
aroused.  Arms  and  ammunition  were  seized  by  the  Soiis  of  Liberty,  provin- 
cial Congresses  were  formed,  and  before  the  close  of  summer,  the  power  of 
every  royal  governor,  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia,  was  utterly  destroyed. 
Everywhere  the  inhabitants  armed  in  defense  of  their  liberties,  and  took  vigor- 
ous measures  for  future  security. 

Some  aggressive  enterprises  were  undertaken  by  volunteers.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  seizure  of  the  strong  fortresses  of  Ticonderoga'  and 
Crown    Pointf  on  Lake  Champlain,   chiefly   by   Connecticut  and   Vermont 

'  Earl  Percy  was  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northamberland.  When  he  was  inarching  out  of  Bos- 
ton, hia  band  atruck  np  the  tuna  of  Yankee  Doodle,  in  derision.  He  saw  a  boy  at  Rosbury  making 
himself  very  merry  as  he  passpd.  Percy  inquired  why  be  was  so  merry.  "To  think,"  said  the  lad, 
"how  you  will  dance  by-and-by  to  Clioy  Chase."  Percy  was  often  much  inSueneed  bypresenti- 
menta,  and  the  words  of  the  boy  made  him  moody.  Percy  was  a  lineal  di^cendant  of  the  Bari 
Percy  who  was  slain  in  the  batUe  of  Ghevy  Chase,  acd  he  felt  all  day  as  if  some  great  calamity 
might  befell  him.  '  Page  236. 

°  Appropiiate  monuments  have  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  slain,  at  Leiington,  Concord, 
and  Acton.  Davis,  the  commander  of  the  militia  at  Concord,  was  from  Acton,  and  bo  were  most 
of  his  men.  The  estimated  TaJue  of  the  property  destroyed  by  the  invaders,  was  as  follows:  In 
Goneord,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-livo  dollars ;  in  Lojcinglon,  eight  thousand  three 
hundred  and  five  dollais ;  in  Cambrii^e,  sis  Hiousand  and  ten  dollars.  '  Page  2,S(I. 

Page  196.  '  Pi^  200. 
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militia,  under  the  conunand  of  Colonek  Ethan  Allen  and  Benedict  Arnold. 
Ticonderoga  and  its  garrison  were  taken  possession  of  at  dawn,  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1775;'  and  two  days  afterward,  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  of  the  expedition, 
with  a  few  men,  captured  Crown  Point.  The  spoils  of  victory  taken  at  these 
two  posts,  consisting  of  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a 
laj-ge  quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores,  were  of  vast  consequence  to  the  Amer- 
icans. A  few  months  later  [March,  1776],  some  of  these  cannons  were  hurling 
death.^hota  into  tlie  midst  of  the  British  troops  in  Boston.' 

Having  repudiated  royal  authority,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  obe- 
dient to  their  chosen  rulers,  and  efficient  civil  government  was  duly  inaugur- 
ated. On  the  19th  of  May  [1775J,  the  provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts 
clothed  the  Committee  of  Safety,  sitting  at  Cambridge,  with  full  powers  to 
regulate  the  operations  of  the  army.  Artemas  Ward  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief,  Bicliard  Gridley,'  chief  engineer,  and  Israel  Putnam,  John  Stark,  and 
otiier  veterans,  who  had  served  bravely  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  were 
appointed  to  important  commands.  The  military  genius  developed  in  that  old 
conflict,  was  now  brought  into  requisition.  Day  by  day  the  position  of  the 
British  army  became  more  perilous.  Fortunately  for  its  safety,  large  reinforce- 
ments, under  those  three  experienced  commanders,  Generals  Howe,  Clinton, 
and  Burgoyne,  arrived  on  the  25th  of  May.  It  was  timely :  and  then  the 
whole  British  force  in  Boston  amounted- to  about  twelve  thousand  men,  besides 
several  well-manned  vessels  of  war,  imder  Admiral  Graves.  Gage  now  resolved 
to  attack  the  Americans  andpenetrate  the  country. 

Preparatory  to  an  invasion  of  the  province.  Gage  issued  a  proclamation 
[June  10,  1776],  declaring  all  Americans  inarms  to  be  rebels  and  traitors,  and 
offering  a  free  pardon  to  al!  who  should  return  to  their  allegiance,  except  those 
arch-offenders,  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams.'  These  he  intended  to 
seizeand  send  to  England  to  be  hanged.  The  vigilant  patriots,  aware  of  Gage's 
hostile  intentions, .strengthened  their  intrenchments  on  Boston  Neck,' and  on 
the  evening  of  the  16th  of  June,  General  Ward  sent  Colonel  Prescott'  with  a 
detachment  of  one  thousand  men,  to  take  possession  of,  and  fortify,  Bunker's 
Hill,  in  Charlestown,  which  commanded  an  important  part  of  Boston  and  the 
surrounding  water.  By  mistake  they  ascended  Breed's  Hill,  within  cannon 
shot  of  the  city,  and  laboring  with  pick  and  spade  all  that  night,  they  had  cast 
up  a  strong  redoubt'  of  earth,  on  the  summit  of  that  eminence,  before  the  Brit- 


'  AJlen  was  in.  chief  command,  naving  taken  paHBesaon  of  the  fiirt  and  garrison  bj  surprise, 
lie  ascended  to  the  door  of  the  commandairt'a  apartment;  and  awoke  Captain  De  La  Place,  by  heavy 
blows  with  the  Lilt  of  hia  sword.  The  astonished  commander,  followed  by  hia  wife,  came  to  the 
door.  He  knew  Allen.  "What  do  you  want?"  heioquired.  "I  want  you  to  autrender  this  fort," 
Allen  answered.  "By  what  authority  do  you  demand  it?"  aaked  De  La  Place.  "By  the  Great 
Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Conpreas  1 "  said  Allen,  with  the  voice  of  a  Stentor.  The  captain  sub- 
mitted, and  the  fbrtreas  became  a  poasoa^on  of  the  patriots.  '  P^e  341. 

°  Sfote  1,  page  138.  '  Note  1,  page  221.  '  Note  3,  page  229. 

•  William  Presoott  was  bora  at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  in  1726.  He  was  at  Louisbui^  [P^e 
131]  in  1145.  After  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hil^  he  served  under  Gates,  until  the  surrender  of 
Boi^yne,  when  be  left  the  army.    He  died  in  1795. 

'  A  redoubt  is  a  small  fortiScatitai  generally  composed  of  earth,  and  having  very  few  features 
of  a  regular  fort,  except  its  afrangement  for  Hie  use  of  cannons  and  muaketa.    They  aie  often  tem- 
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ish  were  aware  of  tlieir  presence      Gi^  and  Iiis  offi(.er^  were  greatly  astonished 
at  the  apparition  of  this  miLtai  j  work  at  the  dawn  ot  the  17th 

The  British  geneials  were  not  only  istonished  but  alarmed,  and  at  once 
perceived  the  necessity  for  dining  the  Americans  from  this  oomminding 
position,  before  they  should  plant  i  hei^y  bittery  there,  tor  in  thtt  event, 
Boston  must  bo  evacuated  before  ''unriH  The  drums  beat 
to  arms,  and  soon  the  city  wis  in  a  great  tumult  The  im- 
minent danger  i,on\erted  many  Tones  int«  profc'fsedly 
warm  Whigs,  for  tht,  days  of  Biiti&h  rule  appeared  to  be 
closing.  Every  emmence  and  loof  in  Boston 
swarmed  witb  people 
[June  17,  1775],  a. 
heavy  cannonade  was 
opened  upon  the  re 
doubt,  from  a  bdtteiy 
on  Copp's  Hill,  m 
Boston/  and  from  the 
shipping  in  tbe  har- 
bor, but  with  very 
little  effect.  Hour 
after  hour  the  patriots 
toiled  on  in  the  com- 
pletion of  their  woik, 
and  at  noon-day,  their 
task  was  finish'^,  -uid  they  hid  aside  their  implements  of  Uboi  for  knapsacks 
and  muskets.  General  Howe  with  General  Pigot,  and  three  thousmd  men 
crossed  the  Charles  Raver  at  tht  simt,  time,  to  Morton's  Pomt  at  the  foot  ot 
the  eastern  slope  of  Breeds  Hill,  formed  his  tioops  into  t\\o  columns  and 
.  marched  slowly  to  attack  tho  redoubt  Although  the  British  commenced  finng 
cannons  soon  afler  they  began  to  aarend  the  hill,  and  the  great  guns  of  the 
ships,  and  the  battery  on  Copp's  Hill,  poured  -ui  incessant  storm  upon  the 
redoubt,  the  Americans  kept  perfect  silence  until  they  had  approached  withm 
close  musket  shot  Hardly  an  Amencan  could  be  seen  by  the  slowly  ipproa^.h- 
ing  enemy,  yet  behind  those  rude  .mounds  of  earth,  lay  fifteen  hundred  deter- 
mmed  men,'  ready  to  pour  deadly  volleys  of  musket-bilk  upon  the  foe,  when 
their  commandeis  should  order  them 


a  protracted  battle.    The  diagram  A,  oi 


poraiy  alructures,  cast  up  in  the  prograas  of  a : 

map,  shows  the  form  of  the  redoubt  « is  "le  entrance. 

'  That  portion  of  Copp'a  Hill,  where  the  British  battery  was  conatrucled,  is  a  burial-grounci,  in 
which  he  many  of  the  earlier  residentB  of  that  ci^-  Among  them,  tiie  Mather  family,  distinguished 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Commonwealth.    See  page  133. 

'  During  the  forenoon,  General  Putnam  had  been  busy  in  forwarding  reinforcements  for  Pres- 
cott,  and  when  the  battle  began,  about  flve  hundred  had  been  added  to  the  detachment.  Tet  ho 
found  it  difficult  to  urge  many  of  the  raw  recnrita  forward ;  and  after  the  war,  be  fclt  it  necessary  lo 
arise  in  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  cot^;regation,  acknowl- 
edge the  sin  of  swearing  on  that  occasion.  He  partially  justified  himself  by  saying,  "  It  was  aJmoat 
enoi^  ta  make  an  angel  swear,  to  see  the  cowards  refiise  to  secure  a  victory  so  nearly  won." 
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It  was  now  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  When  the  British  column  was 
within  ten  rods  of  the  redoubt,  Prescott  shouted  Fire !  and  instantly  whole 
platoons  of  the  assailanta  were  prostrated  by  well-aimed  bullets.'  The  survivors 
fell  back  in  great  confusion,  but  were  soon  rallied  for  a  second  attack.  They 
were  again  repulsed,  with  heavy  loss,  and  while  scattering  in  all .  directions, 
Genei-al  Clinton  an-ived  with  a  few  foUowera,  and  joined  Howe,  as  a  volunteer. 
The  fugitives  were  again  rallied,  and  they  rushed  up  to  the  redoubt  in  the  faee 
of  a  galling  fire.  For  ten  minutes  the  battle  raged  fearfully,  and,  in  the  mean 
while,  Charlestowu,  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence,  lia\-ing  been  fired  by  a  carcass' 
from  Copp'sHill/  sent  up  dense  columns  of  smoke,  which  completely  enveloped 
the  belligerenta.  The  firing  in  the  redoubt  soon  grew  weaker,  for  the  ammu- 
nition of  the  Americans  had  become  exhausted.  It  ceased  altogether,  and  then 
the  British  scaled  the  bank  and  compelled  the  Americans  to  retreat,  while  they 
fought  fiercely  with  clubbed  muskets.'  Overpowered,  tliey  fled  across  Charlea- 
toivn  Neck,'  gallantly  covered  by  Putnam  and  a  few  brave  men,  and  under  that 
commander,  they  took  position  on  Prospect  Hill,  and  fortified  it.  The  British 
took  possession  of  Bunker's  Hill,'  and  erected  a  fortification  there.  There  was 
absolutely  no  victory  in  the  case.  Completely  exhausted,  both  parties  sought 
rest,  and  hfstilities  ceased  for  a  time.  The  Americana  had  lost,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  loss  of  the 
British  from  like  causes,  was  almost  eleven  hundred.'  This  was  the  first  real 
battle"  of  the  Revolution,  and  lasted  almost  two  hours.  , 

Terrible  for  the  people  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  were  the  events  of  that  bright 
and  cloudless,  and  truly  beautiful  June  day.  All  the  morning,  as  we  have 
observed,  and  during  the  fierce  confiict,  roofs,  steeples,  and  every  high  place,  in 
and  around  the  city,  were  filled  with  anxious  spectators.  Almost  every  family 
had  a  representative  among  the  combatants;  and  in  an  agony  of  suspense, 
mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters,  gazed  npon  the  scene.      Many  a  loved 


'  Prescott  ordered  his  men.  to  aim  at  the  waistbands  of  tho  Britiah,  and  to  pick  off  their  officers, 
whose  fine  clothes  would  distingiush  them.  It  is  said  that  men,  at  the  first  onset  in  battle,  always 
fire  too  high,  hence  the  order  to  turn  at  the  waistbands. 

*  A  carcass  ia  a  boHow  case,  formed  of  ribs  of  tiaa  covered  with  cloih  or  motal,  with  holes  in  it. 
Being  filled  with  eombuatiblea  and  set  on  Are,  it  ie  thrown  from  a  mortar,  like  a  bomb-shell,  upon 
the  roofe  of  buildir^  and  ignites  them.  A  bomb-shell  is  a  hollow  ball  with  an  orifice,  fiUed  with 
powder  (sometimes  mixed  with  slugs  of  iron),  which  is  ignited  by  a  slow  match  when  flred,  explodes, 
and  its  fragments  produce  terrible  destruction.  '  See  map  on  page  235. 

'  Most  of  tho  American  muskets  were  destitute  of  bayonets,  and  they  used  the  large  end  as 
dubs.    This  is  a  last  resort. 

'  Charlestown,  like  Boston,  is  on  a  peninsula,  almost  surrounded  by  water  and  a  marsh.  The 
Keck  was  a  narrow  causeway,  connecting  it  with  the  main.  Charlestowu  was  a  flourishing  rival  of 
Boston,  at  the  lime  of  the  battle.  It  was  then  completely  destroyed.  Six  hundred  buildity^s  per- 
ished in  tho  flames.  Bui^yne,  speaking  of  tho  batfle  and  confl^ration,  SMd,  it  was  the  moat  awftil 
and  sublime  sight  he  had  ever  witnessed. 

'  As  the  battle  took  placb  on  Brce(Ps,  and  not  on  Bulger's  Hill,  the  former  name  should 
hare  been  given  to  it ;  bat  Ihe  name  of  Btwitor's  JfiH  has  become  too  sacred  in  the  records  of  patriot- 
ism to  he  (Ranged. 

'  The  provincial  Cor^rresa  estimated  tho  loss  at  about  fifteen  hundred ;  General  Gago  reported 
one  thousand  and  fifty-four.  Of  tho  Americans,  only  one  hundred  and  fifteen  were  killed;  tho 
remainder  wor3  wounded  or  made  prisoners. 

'  A  batSs  is  a  conflict  carried  on  by  large  bodies  of  troops,  according  to  tho  rules  of  military 
tactics;  a  eMrimsh  13  a  suddctt  and  irregular  fight  between  a  few  troops. 
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one  penahed,  and  there  the  countij  lost  one  of  its  most  piomising  chiMitii, 

and  freedom  a  devoted  champion      Dr   "Warren,  who 

had  ju&t   been   appointed   major  general,  had   crossLd 

Chiilestown  Neck  m  the  midat  of  flymg  balls  from  the 

Britiali  shipping,  and  re  iched  the  redoubt  on  Breed's 

Hill,  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy  "caled  its  b-uits 

He  was   killed   by   a   musket  ball     nhile  letieating 

Bulled  -where  he  fell,  neai  the  redoubt  the  tall  Bunker 

Hill  monument  of  to  day   standing  on  that  spot,  com 

memontes  his  death,  ag  well  as  the  pxtnotism  of  hl^ 

countrymen 

The  btorm  was  not  confined  to  the  eait  While 
these  events  were  occurring  in  New  England  the  Keiolution  w 
progress  elsewhere  Even  before  tho  tiigedy  it  Lexington  and  Concord 
Patiick  Henry  had  again  aroused  hia  countrjmcn  by  hia  eloquence,  and  m  the 
Vir^mia  Assembly,  convened  at  Rahmond,  on  the  23d  of  March  1775,  he 
concluded  a  masterly  speech  with  that  noted  sentiment,  i\hich  became  the  war- 
cry  of  the  pitriots,  "(tI^e  mb  Liberti,  or  give  me  Deyth'  When 
twenty-six  daya  later  [Apnl  20],  Govumor  Dunmore,  by  mintatenal  comm.wid,' 
seized  and  conveyed  on  board  a  British  vcasel  of  war,  a  quantity  of  gunpowder 
belon^ng  to  the  colony,  that  same  inflexible  patriot  went  at  the  head  of  armed 
citizens,  and  demanded  and  received  from  the  royal  representative,  full  restitu- 
tion. And  before  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  the  exasperated  people  had 
driven  Dunmore'  from  his  palace  at  Williamsburg  [June],  and  he  was  a  refugee, 
shorn  of  political  power,  on  board  a  British  man-of-war  in  the  York  Kiver. 

further  sooth,  still  bolder  steps  had  been  taken.  The  people  in  the  inte- 
rior of  North  Carolina,  where  the  Regulator  Movement  occurred  four  yeara 
earlier,  asserted  their  dignity  and  their  rigbta  as  freemen,  in  a  w^  that  aston- 
ished even  the  most  sanguine  and  determined  patriots  elsewhere.  A  convention 
of  delegates  chosen  by  the  people,  assembled  at  Charlotte,  in  Meeklenberg 
coanty,  m  May,  1775,  and  by  a  series  of  reaolutiona,  they  virtually  declared 
their  constituents  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,'  organized 
local  government,  and  made  provisions  for  military  defense.  In  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  also,  arms  and  ammunition  had  been  seized  by  the  people,  and 
all  royal  authority  was  repudiated. 

While  the  whole  country  was  excited  by  the  rising  rebellion,  and  on  the 


'  Joseph  Wsrren  was  bom  in  Roxbuiy,  in  1140.  He  was  at  tlie  licad  of  his  profession  as  a 
phyacian,  when  tho  cveuts  of  the  approaching  revolution  brought  him  into  public  life.  He  was 
tbirtj-flve  Tears  of  age  when  ho  diei     His  remams  rest  in  St.  Paul's  church,  in  Boston. 

'  Note  1,  page  21*.  ,  '  Note  1,  p^e  232. 

'  Dunmore  was  strongly  suspedad  of  a  dssiie  to  have  the  hostile  Indians  west  of  the  Allegha- 
Dies  anniliilate  the  Vii^nia  troops  sent  against  them  in  the  summer  of  1174.  They  sufifered  ter- 
rible loss  in  a  battle  at  Point  Pleastant  on  the  Ohio,  in  October  of  that  year,  in  eonsequeooe  of  tlio 
Mure  of  promised  aid  from  Dunmore.     They  subdued  the  Indiana,  however. 

'  This  "  Declaration  of  Independence,"  as  it  is  called,  was  made  about  thirteen  months  previous 
to  the  general  Dedaration  put  forth  by  the  ContineDtal  Congress,  and  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina.  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  twenty  resolutions,  and  was  read,  from  timo  to 
tune,  to  other  gatherings  of  the  people,  after  the  convention  at  Charlotte. 
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very  day  [May  10]  when  Allen  and  Arnold  took  Ticonderc^,'  the  Second 
Continental  Congress  convened  at  Philadelphia.  Notwithstanding  New 
England  was  in  a  blaze  of  war,  royal  authority  had  virtually  ceased  in  all  the 
colonies,  and  the  conflict  for  independence  had  actually  begun,'  that  august 
body  held  out  to  Great  Britain  a  loyal,  open  hand  of  reconciliation.  Congress 
sent  [July,  1775]  a  most  ]oyal  petition  to  the  king,  and  conciliatory  addresses 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  same  time  they  said  firmly,  "  We  have 
counted  the  cost  of  this  contest,,  and  find  nothing  so  dreadful  as  voluntary 
slavery."  They  did  not  foolishly  lose  present  advantages  in  waiting  for  a  reply, 
but  pressed  forward  in  the  work  of  putilic  security.  Having  resolved  on  armed 
resiatanee,  they  voted  to  raise  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men ;  and  two  days 
before  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  [June  15,  1775],  they  elected  George 
Washington  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  raised,  or  to  be  raised,  for 
the  defense  of  the  colonies.^  That  destined  Father  of  his  Country,  was  then 
forty-threo  years  of  age.  They  also  adopted  the  incongruous  mass  of  undis- 
ciplined troops  at  Boston,^  aa  a  Continental  Army,  and  appointed  general 
officers^  to  assist  Washington  in  its  organization  and  future  operations. 

General  Washington  took  command  of  the  army  at  Cambridge,  on  the  3d 
of  July,  and  with  the  eflicient  aid  of  General  Gates,  who  was  doubtless  the  best 
disciplined  soldier  then  in  the  field,  order  was  s6on  brought  out  of  great  con- 
fiision,  and  the  Americans  were  prepared  to  commence  a  regular  sice  of  the 
British  army  in  Boston."  To  the  capture  or  expulsion  of  those  troops,  the 
efforts  of  "Washington  were  mainly  directed  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1775.  Fortifications  were  built,  a  thorough  organization  of  the  army  was 
effected,  and  all  that  industry  and  skill  could  do,  with  such  materia!,  in  perfect- 
ing arrangements  for  a  strong  and  fatal  blow,  was  accomplished.     The  army. 


'  rage  334.  'Page  232. 

Waahington  was  a  delegale  m  Cor^reaa  from  Virginia,  and  liis  appointment  was  wlioJl j  unex- 
pected to  him:  When  the  time  came  to  choose  a  conimandcr-m-chiel^  John  Adams  arose,  and  alter 
a  brief  speech,  in  which  he  delineated  the  qualities  of  the  mac  whom  ho  thought  best  fitted  for  lie 
important  service,  he  expressed  his  inlenton  to  propose  a  member  fKim  Virginia  for  the  oiBce  of 
generaheaimo.  All  present  understood  the  aJlusiOD,  and  the  next  day,  Thcmias  Johnaon,  of  Maiy- 
land,  nominated  Colonel  Washington,  and  he  was,  by  unanimous  vote,  elected  cmnmander-in-chieC 
At  the  same  time  Congress  resolved  that  they  would  "  maintain  and  assist  him,  Mid  adhere  to  him 
with  ibsa  lives  and  fortunes,  in  the  cause  of  American  Lberty."  When  President  Hancock 
announced  to  Washington  his  appointment,  he  modestly,  and  with  great  dignity,  signified  his  accept- 
ance in  the  following  terms :  "  Mr.  Preadeul^-Thoi^h  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  high  honor  done 
me,  in  this  appointment,  yei  I  feel  great  distress,  from  a  consciouaness  that  my  abilitiea  and  roilitaiy 
esperience  may  not  be  equal  to  the  extensive  and  important  trust.  However,  as  the  Congress 
deare  il,  I  will  enter  upon  the  momentous  duty,  and  exert  every  power  I  possess  in  their  service, 
and  for  the  support  of  the  glorious  cause.  I  b^  they  wiU  accept  my  most  cordial  thanks  for  thia 
disBnguishcd  teetunony  of  their  approbation.  But  lest  some  unlooky  event  should  happen,  anftvor- 
nble  to  my  reputation,  I  b(^  it  may  be  remembered  by  eveiy  gentleman  in  this  room,  that  I,  this 
day,  declare  with  the  utmost  ancerity,  I  do  not  think  myself  equal  to  the  command  I  am  honored 
with.  As  to  pay,  wr,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Congress  that,  aa  no  pecuniary  consideration  could 
liave  tempted  me  \a  accept  the  arduous  employment,  at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and  hap- 
piness, I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  fliDm  It  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expenses. 
Those,  I  doubt  not,  they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I  de^re."  *  Page  232. 

'  Artemas  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  PhDip  Schuyler,  and  Israel  Putnam,  were  appointed  major- 
gaierals;  Horatio  Gates,  adjulimS-generai ;  and  Seth  Pomeroy,  Richard  Montgomery,  David  WooBter, 
Wiiliwn  Heath,  Joseph  Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sulfivan,  and  Nathaniel  Green  {all  New 
Ei^land  men),  briga/^er-generals.  »  Page  232. 
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fourteen  thousand  strong  at  the  close  of  the  year,  e\tende(i  from  Roxbury  on 
the  right,  to  Prospect  Hill,  two  miles  north-west  of  Breed's  Hill,  on  the  left. 
The  right  was  commanded  by  General  Ward,  the  left  by  General  Lee.  The 
centre,  at  Cambridge,  was  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  commander-in- 
chief 


At  the  close  of  May,  Congress  sent  an  affectionate  address  to  the  people  of 
Canada.  They  were  cordially  invited  to  join  their  Anglo-American'  neighbors' 
in  efforts  to  obtain  redress  of  grievances,  but  having  very  little  sympathy  in 
language,  religion,  or  social  condition  with  them,  they  refused,  and  were  neces- 
sarily considered  positive  supporters  of  the  royal  cause.  The  capture  of  the 
two  fortresses  on  Lake  Champlain'  [May,  177'5],  having  opened  the  way  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  tt  well-deviaed  plan  to  take  possession  of  that  province  and  pre- 
vent its  becoming  a  place  of  rendezvous  and  supply  of  invading  armies  from 
Great  Britain,  was  matui^  by  Congress  and  the  commander-in-chief.'     To 


'  Note  1,  page  193. 

'  The  Congress  of  1774,  made  an  appeal  7b  the  irA^itasiis  of  Quehec,  in  which  was  dearly  sel 
forth  the  grievances  of  the  colonists,  and  an  invitation  to  fraterniiB  with  those  already  in  iinloiL 

'  P^B  23i. 

'  A  committeo  of  ConCTeas,  consisting  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Thomas  Lynch,  and  Benjamin  Hameon, 
went  to  Csnibridge,  in  August,  ajid  there  the  plan  of  tlie  campaign  against  Canada  was  arranged. 
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accomplish  this,  a  body  of  New  York  and  New  England  troops  were  placed 
under  the  coinmaiid  of  Generals  Schujlcr'  and  Montgomery,'  and  ordered  to 
proceed  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  to  Mqatreal  and  Quebec. 

Had  Congress  listened  to  the  earnest  advice  of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  to 
invade  Canada  immediately  after  the  captuie  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,- 
the  result  of  the  expedition  would  doubtless  have  been  \ery  different,  for  aj  that 
time  the  British  forces  in  the  province  were  few,  and  they, had  made  no  prepar- 
ations for  hostilities.  It  was  near  the  close  of  August  before  the  invading  army 
appeared  before  St.  John  on  the  Sorel,  the  first  military  post  within  the  Cana- 
dian line.  Deceived  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  garrison  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  tlie  Canadians  and  the  neighboring  Indians,  Schuyler  fell  back 
to  Isle  Aux  Nois,'  and  after  making  preparations  to  fortify  it,  he  hastened  to 
Ticonderoga  to  urge  forward  more  ti'oops.  Sickness  compelled  him  to  return 
to  Albany,  and  the  whole  command  devolved  upon  Montgomery,  his  second  in 
command.  That  energetic  officer  did  not  remain  long  within  his  island  intrench- 
ments,  and  toward  the  close  of  September,  Lo  laid  siege  to  St.  John.  The  gar- 
rison maintained  an  obstinate  resktance  for  more  than  a  month,  and  Montgomery 
twice  resolved  to  abandon  it.  During  the  siege,  small  detachments  of  brave 
men  went  out  upon  daring  enterprises.  One,  of  eighty  men,  under  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen,'  pushed  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  attacked  Montreal  [Sep- 
tember 25,  1775],  then  garrisoned  by  quite  a  strong  force  under  General 
Prescott."  This  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  John  Brown,  who  was 
to  cross  the  river  with  his  party,  a  little  above,  and  co-operate  with  Allen.  He 
failed  to  do  so,  and  disaster  ensued.  Alien  and  his  party  were  defeated,  and 
be  was  made  prisoner  and,  with  several  of  Lis  men,  was  sent  to  England  in  irons. 
Another  expedition  under  Colonel  Bedell,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  more  suc- 
cessful. They  captured  the  strong  fort  (but  feeble  garrison)  at  Chambly 
[October  30],  a  few  miles  north  of  St.  John ;  and  at  about  the  same  time.  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  governor  of  Canada,  with  a  reinforcement  for  the  garrison  of  St. 
John,  was  repulsed  [November  1]  by  a  party  under  Colonel  Warner,  at 
Longuei!,  nearly  opposite  Montreal.  These  events  alarmed  Preston,  the  com- 
mander of  St.  John,  and  he  surrendered  that  post  to  Montgomery,  on  the  3d  of 
November. 

When  the  victory  was  complete,  the  Americans  pressed  on  toward  Mont- 

'  Philip  Schuyler  wag  bora  at  Albany,  New  York,  in  1133,  and  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  of  his  time.  lie  was  a  captain  under  Sir  William  Jolioson  [page  190]  in  1155,  and  was  aetive 
in  the  public  service,  chiefly  in  civil  affairs,  from  tliat  time  until  the  Revolvidon.  During  that 
stn^le,  he  was  very  promment,  and  tjter  the  war,  was  almost  continually  engaged  in  pubUc  life, 
until  his  death,  whidi  occurred  in  1804. 

'  Richard  Montgomery  was  horn  in  Ireland,  in  1737.  He  waa  with  Wolfe,  at  Quebeo  [page 
201],  and  afterward  married  a  msIct  of  Ohajicellor  Livir^aton,  and  settled  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
He  gave  promise  of  great  military  abflity,  when  death  ended  his  career.    See  portrait  on  page  242. 

'  Note  8,  pagn  197. 

*  Ethan  Allen  was  bom  in  litclifleld  county,  Conriocticut  He  went  l«  Vermont  at  an  early 
age,  and  in  1770  was  one  of  the  bold  leaders  there  m  the  oppoation  of  the  settlers  to  the  territorial 
claims  of  New  Toric  He  was  never  engaged  in  active  miUtary  services  alter  his  capture.  Ho  died 
in  Vermont  in  February,  1789,  and  hia  remains  ha  in  a  cemetery  two  miles  from  Burlington,  near 
the  WiaooskL  '  Pago  271. 
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real.  Governor  Carleton,  conscious  of  hia  weakness,  immediately  retreated  on 
board  one  of  the  vessels  of  a  small  fleet  lying  in  the  river,  and  escaped  to  Que- 
bec ;  and  on  the  following  day  [November  13],  Montgomery  entered  the  city 
in  triumph.  He  treated  the  people  humanely,  gained  their  respect,  and  with 
the  woolen  clothing  found  among  the  spoils,  he  commenced  preparing  his  sol- 
diers for  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian  winter.  There  was  no  time  to  be  !<«t,  by 
delays.  Although  all  their  important  posts  in  Canada  were  in  possession  of  the 
patriots,  yet,  Montgomery  truly  said,  in  a  letter  to  Congr^s,  "  till  Quebec  is 
taken,  Canada  is  unconquered."  Impressed  with  this  idea,  he  determined  to 
push  forward  to  the  capital,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and 
the  desertion  of  his  troops.  Winter  frosts  were  binding  the  waters,  and  blind- 
ing snow  was  mantling  the  whole  country. 

The  spectacle  presented  by  this  little  army,  in  the  midst  of  discouragements 
of  every  kind,  was  one  of  great  moral  grandeur.  Yet  it  was  not  alone  at  that 
perilous  hour;  for  while  this  expedition,  so  feeble  in  number  and  supplies,  was 
on  its  way  to  achieve  a  great  purpose,  another,  consisting  of  a  thousand  men, 
under  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold,'  had  left  Cambridge  [Sept.,  1775],  and  was 
making  its  way  through  the  deep  wilderness  by  the  Kennebec  and  Chaudiere' 
Rivers,  to  join  Montgomery  before  the  walls  of  Quebec.  That  expedition  was 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  on  record.  For  thirty-two  days  they  traversed  a 
gloomy  wilderness,  without  meeting  a  human  being.  Frost  and  snow  were 
upon  the  ground,  and  ice  was  upon  the  surface  of  the  marshes  and  the  streams, 
which  they  were  compelled  to  traverse  and  ford,  sometimes  arm-pit  deep  in 
water  and  mud.  Yet  they  murmured  not ;  and  even  women  followed  in  their 
train.'  After  enduring  incredible  toils  and  hardships,  exposed  to  intense  cold 
and  biting  hunger,  they  arrived  at  Point  Levi,'  opposite  Quebec,  on  the  9th  of 
November.  Four  days  afterward  [Nov.  13],  and  at  about  the  same  time  when 
Montgomery  entered  Montreal,  the  intrepid  Arnold,  with  only  seven  hundi'ed 
and  fifty  half-naked  men,  not  more  than  four  hundred  muskets,  and  no  artil- 
lery, crossed  tlio  St.  Lawrence  to  Wolfe's  Cove,'  ascended  to  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,'  and  boldly  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  city  and  garrison  within  the 
massive  walls.  Soiin  the  icy  winds,  and  intelligence  of  an  intended  sortie*  from 
the  garrison,  drove  Arnold  from  liis  bleak  encampment,  and  he  ascended  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Point  au  Trembles,  twenty  miles  above  Quebec,  and  there 

'  Pa;»e  234.  '  Pronouno?d  Sha-de-are. 

'  Judge  Henry,  of  Pennsjlvania,  then  a  young  man,  accompanied  the  expedition.  He  wrote 
an  aceouut  of  tlie  aiege  of  Quebec,  aod  in  it  he  mentions  tlie  wives  of  Sergeant  Grier  and  of  a  pri- 
vata  soldier,  who  aceompajiied  them.  "  Entering  the  ponds,"  he  saya,  "  and  breaking  the  ice  here 
and  tliere  with  the  butts  of  our  guna,  and  our  leet,  we  were  soon  wiust-deep  in  mud  and  water.  Aa 
is  generally  the  case  with  youths,  it  came  U>  my  mind  that  a  better  path  might  be  found  than  tliat 
of  tlio  more  elderly  guide.  Attempting  this,  the  water  m  a  trice  cooling  my  arm-pits,  made  me 
gladly  return  in  the  file.  Now,  Mra.  Grier  had  got  before  me.  My  mind  was  humbled,  yet  aston- 
ished, at  the  exertions  of  tliis  good  womau."  Like  tlie  soldiers,  she  waded  through  the  deep  waters 
and  the  mud. 

*  Page  201.  Several  men  who  wore  afterward  prominent  actors  In  the  Eevolution,  accompanied 
Arnold  in  this  expedition.  Among  them,  also,  was  Aaron  Burr,  then  a  youth  of  twenty,  wlio  was 
afterward  Vice-President  of  tlie  United  States.  '  Page  202.  '  Page  202. 

'  This  is  a  French  term,  sifrniflcant  of  a  sudden  saUy  of  troops  from  a  besieged  city  or  fortresa, 
to  attack  the  besiegers.     See  pace  434. 
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awaited  the  arrival  of  Montgonfery.  These  brave  generals  met  on  the  1st  of 
December  [1775],  and  woolen  clothes  which  Montgomery  brought  from  Mont- 
real, were  placed  on  the  shivering  limbs  of  Arnold's  troops.  The  united  forces, 
about  nine  hundred  strong,  then  marched  to  Quebec. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  December  when  the  Americans  reached 
Quebec,  and  the  next  morning  carlj,  Montgomery  sent  a  letter  to  Carletou,  by 
a  flag,'  demanding  an  immediate  surrender.  The  flag  was  fired  upon,  and  the 
invaders  were  defied.  "With  a  few  light  cannons  and  some  mortars,  and  ex- 
posed to  almost  daily  snow-storms  in  the  open  fields,  the  Americans  besieged 
the  city  for  three  weeks.  Success  appearing  only  in  assault,  that  measure  was 
agreed  upon,  and  before  dawn,  on'  the  morning  of  the  last 
day  of  the  year  [Dec.  31,  1775J,  while  snow  was  falling 
thickly,  the  attempt  was  made.  Montgomery 'had  formed 
his  little  army  into  four  columns,  to  assail  the  city  at  differ- 
ent points.  One  of  these,  under  Arnold,  was  to  attack  the 
lower  town,  and  march  along  the  St.  Charles  to  join  another 
division,  under  Montgomery,  who  was  to  approach  by  way 
of  Cape  Diamond,'  and  the  two  were  to  attempt  a  forced  pass- 
age into  the  city,  through  Prescott  Gate.'  At  the  same 
lime,  the  other  two  columns,  under  Majors  Livingston  and 
Brown,  were  to  make  a  feigned  attack  upon  the  upper  town,  from  the  Plains 
of  Abraham.  In  accordance  with  thia  plan,  Montgomery  descended  Wolfe's 
Ravine,  and  marched  carefully  along  the  ice-strewn  beach,  toward  a  pallisade 
and  battery  at  Cape  Diamond.  At  the  head  of  his  men,  in  the  face  of  the 
driving  snow,  he  had  passed  the  pallisade  unopposed, 
when  a  single  discharge  of  a  cannon  from  the  battery, 
loaded  with  grape-shot,'  killed  him  instantly,  and  slew 
several  of  his  officers,  among  whom  were  his  two  aids, 
McPhetson  and  Cheeseman.  His  followers  instantly  re- 
treated. In  the  mean  while,  Arnold  had  been  sevendy 
wounded,  while  attacking  a  barrier  on  the  St.  Charles,^ 
and  the  command  of  his  division  devolved  upon  Captain 
Morgan,"  whose  expert  riflemen,  with  Lamb's  artillery, 
forced  their  way  into  the  lower  town.  After  a  contest 
of  several  hours,  the  Americans,  under  Morgan,  were  obliged  to  surrender  them- 

'  Mefisens!:prs  aro  sent  from  armr  to  armj  with  a  white  Hjg,  indicating  a  desire  for  a  peacefiil 
intorview.  Tlieae  flags,  by  common  consent,  are  respected,  and  it  is  <  onaidered  an  ontrage  to  fire 
on  tlie  bearer  of  one.   Tlie  Americ-flna  were  regarded  as  rebels,  and  undesen  ing  tho  usual  connesy. 

'  The  Mjfli  rocky  promontory  on  which  the  citadel  staada 

'  Prescott  Gate  is  on  tha  St.  Lawrence  side  of  tbe  town,  and  tlicro  barH  Monntain-street  in  its 
tinuous  way  from  tiio  water  op  into  tlio  walled  city.  Tlie  above  di^rram  sbowa  the  plan  of  the  city 
walh!,  and  relative  portions  of  the  several  gates  mentioned.  A  is  Uie  St  Charles  River,  B  the  St. 
Lawrence,  a  Volte  and  Montcalm's  monument  [page  202],  b  tlie  place  where  Montgomery  fell,  c 
ibe  place  where  Arnold  was  wounded. 


a  duster,  and  then  disehai^  a1 


■0  small  balls  ( 
after,  ajid  do  great  execution. 

•  This  was  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  below  the  present  grand  battery,  near  St.  Paul's 

*  Afterward  tlie  &mous  General  Morgan,  whose  ride  corps  became  so  renowned,  andwl 
fi  victory  at  The  Gowpem,  in  thewinter  of  1781,    See  page  331. 


1.   They 
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selves  prisonera  of  war.  The  wbole  loss  of  the  Americans,  under  Montgomery 
and  Arnold,  in  this  assault,  was  about  one  hundred  and  sixtj.  The  British  loss 
was  only  about  twenty  killed  and  wounded. 

Colonel  Arnold,  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  retired  to  Sillery,  where 
he'formed  a  camp,  and  passed  a  rigorous  Canadian  winter.  Ho  was  relieved  from 
chief  command  by  General  Wooster,'  on  the  Ist  of  April,  who  came  down  from 
Montreal  with  reinforcements,  when  another  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to 
capture  Quebec.  When,  a  month  afterward,  General  Thomas  took  the  chief 
command  [May,  1776],  Carleton  was  receiving  strong  reinforcements  from 
England,  and  the  patriots  were  compelled  to  abandon  all  hope  of  conquering 
Canada.  They  were  obliged  to  retreat  so  hastily  before  the  overwhelming 
forces  of  Carleton,  that  they  loft  their  stores  and  sick  behind  them.'  Abandon- 
ing one  post  after  another,  the  Americans  were  driven  entirely  out  of  Canada  by 
the  middle  of  June. 

The  Virginians  were  rolling  on  the  car  of  the  Revolution,  with  a  firm  and 
steady  hand,  while  the  patriots  were  suffering  defeats  and  disappointments  at 
the  North.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  tlie  people  of  Williams- 
burg, then  the  capital  of  Virginia,  had  driven  Lord  Dunmore,  the  royal  gov- 
ernor, away  from  his  palace,  to  take  refnge  on  boai-d  a  ship  of  war."  He  was 
the  first  royal  representative  who  "  abdicated  government,"  and  he  was  greatly 
exasperated  because  he  was  compelled  to  do  so  in  a  very  humiliating  manner. 
From  that  vessel  he  sent  letters,  messages,  and  addresses  to  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses,'  and  received  the  same  in  return.  Ea«h  exhibited  much  spirit. 
Finally,  in  the  antumn,  the  governor  proceeded  lo  Norfolk,  with  the  fleet,  and 
collecting  a  force  of  Tories  and  negroes,  commenced  depredations  in  lower  Vir- 
ginia. With  the  aid  of  some  British  vessels,  ho  atticked  Hampton,  near  Old 
Point  Comfort,^  on  the  24th  of  October,  and  was  repulsed.  He  then  declared 
open  war.  The  Virginia  militia  flew  to  arms,  and  in  a  severe  battle,  fought  on 
the  9th  of  December,  at  the  Great  Bridge,  near  the  Dismal  Swamp,  twelve 
miles  from  Norfolk,  Dunmoro  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  seek  safety  with 
the  British  shipping  in  Norfolk  harbor.  In  that  battle,  the  regiment  of  men, 
chiefly  from  Culpepper  county,  raised  by  Patrick  Henry,  and  at  the  head  of 
whom  he  demanded  payment  for  the  powder  removed  from  Williamsburg,"  did 
very  important  service.' 


'  General  Thomaa  was  sa7£d  with  Ihe  small-pox,  which  Iiid  tpcn  rapng  sonio  time  in  the 
American  camp,  and  died  at  Chambly  on  the  30th  of  Itiy.  He  was  a  native  of  Plymouth,  Maw. 
and  was  one  of  the  first  eight  brigadiers  appointed  by  Congress  [note  \  page  238].  Carleton 
treated  the  prisoners  and  ack  with  great  humaiiitj-.  He  afterward,  oa  the  death  of  his  lather,  be- 
eaoie  Lord  Dorchester.     He  ilied  in  1808,  aged  eighty-three  years.  ' 

'  Page  23T.  •  p^e  71.  •  Pago  64. 

'  This  regiment  had  adopted  a  flag  with  the  dgnifieant  device  of  a  eoQed 
rattie-wiako,  seen  in  the  enp^vmg.  ITiis  device  was  apon  mai^f  fl^a  in  the 
ftimyand  navy  of  the  Revolution.  The  eiprea^on,  "Don't  tread  on  me," 
had  a  doabLe  signification.  It  might  be  said  in  a  supplicathig  tflue,  "Ihn't 
tread  on  moi"  or  menacingly,  "Don't  tread  on  me."  The  soldiers  were 
dressed  in  green  hunting-shirts,  with  Henry's  words,  Libertt  ok  Death 
[page  23J],  in  large  white  letters,  on  their  bosoms.  They  had  bucks'  tails 
in  their  hats,  and  in  their  belts  tomahawks  and  scalinng-knives'.  Theh' 
fierce  appearance  alarmed  the  people,  as  they  marched  through  the  country. 
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Five  days  af-er  the  battle  at  the  Great  Bridge,  the  Virginians,  under 
Colonel  Woodford,  entered  Norfolk  in  triumph  [Dec.  14,  1775],  and  the  next 
morning  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Robert  Howe,'  with  a  North  Carolina 
regiment,  when  the  latter  assumed  the  general  command.  Dnnmore  was  greatly 
exasperated  by  these  reverses,  and,  in  revenge,  he  caused  Norfolk  to  be  burned 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  January,  1776.  The  conflagration  raged 
for  fifty  hours,  and  while  the  wretched  people  were  witnessing  the  destruction 
of  their  property,  the  modern  Nero  caused  a  cannonade  to  he  kept  up."  When 
the  destruction  was  complete,  he  proceeded  to  play  the  part  of  a  marauder  along 
the  defenseless  coast  of  Virginia.  For  a  time  he  made  his  head  quarters  upon 
Gwyn's  island,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  near  the  moiith  of  the  Piankatank  River, 
from  which  he  was  driven,  with  hja  fleet,  by  a  brigade  of  Virginia  troops  uniJer 
General  Andrew  Lewis.'  After  committing  other  depredations,  he  went  to  the 
West  Indies,  carrying  with  him  about  a  thousand  negroes  which  he  had  col- 
lected during  his  marauding  campaign,  where  he  sold  them,  and  in  the  follow^ 
ing  autumn  returned  to  England.  These  atrocities  kindled  an  intense  flame 
of  hatred  to  royal  rule  throughout  the  whole  South,  and  a  desire  for  political 
independence  of  Great  Britain  budded  spontaneously  in  a  thousand  hearts 
where,  a  few  months  before,' the  plant  of  true  loyalty  was  blooming. 


CHAPTER    III. 

■  SECOND  TEAR  OP  THE  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE.      [mG.] 

There  was  great  anxiety  in  the  public  mind  throughout  the  colonies  at  the 
opening  of  the  year  1776.  The  events  of  the  few  preceding  months  appeared 
unpropitious  for  tie  republican  cause,  and  many  good  and  true  men  were  dis- 
posed to  pause  and  consider,  before  going  another  step  in  the  path  of  rebellion. 
But  the  bolder  leaders  in  the  senate  and  in  the  camp  were  undismayed ;  and 
the  hopeful  mind  of  Washington,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  appalling  discourage- 
ments, feiltered  not  for  a  moment.  He  found  himself  strong  enough  to  be  the 
effectual  jailor  of  the  British  army  in  Boston,  and  now  he  was  almost  prepared 
to  commence  those  blows  which  Anally  drove  that  army  and  its  Tory  abettors  to 
the  distant  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,^     He  had  partially  re-organized  the  conti- 

'  PaRe  292. 

'  Wiien  Dunmore  destroyed  Norfolk,  its  population  was  six  thousand ;  and  so  rapidly  was  it 
increasing  in  huainess  and  wealth,  that  in  two  yeara,  from  1773  to  1175,  the  rents  in  the  city  in- 
creasedlrom  forty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  actual  loss  by  the  cannonade  and 
conflagration  was  estimated  at  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  personal  suffcrir^  v/aa  incon- 
ceivable. 

'  General  Lewis  was  a  native  of  Vir^nia,  and  was  in  the  haftle  when  Broddock  was  kiiled. 
He  was  the  commander  of  the  Virginia  troops  in  the  tattle  at  Point  Pleasant  [note  4,  page  2^i7], 
in  the  summer  of  1714.  He  loft  the  army,  on  account  of  illness,  in  1781),  and  died  not  long  after- 
ward, white  absent  Iroui  home.  *  Sole  2,  page  80. 
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nental  forces  under  his  command ;  and  on  the  first  of  January,  1776,  lie  unfurled 

the  Union  Flag,  for  the  first  time,  over  the  American  camp 

at  Cambridge.'      Hia  army  had  then  dwindled  to  less  than 

t«n  -thousand  efiective  men,  and  these  were  scantily  fed  and 

elothed,  and  imperfectly  disciplined.     But  the  camp  -was  well 

supplied  with  provisions,  and  about  ten  thousand  minute-men,' 

chiefly  in  Massachusetts,  were  held  in  reserve,  rcaily  to  march 

when  called  upon. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1775,  the  Continental  Congress  had  put 
forth  all  its  energies  in  preparations  for  a  severe  struggle  with  British  power, 
now  evidently  near  at  hand.  Articles  of  war  were  agi-eed  to  on  the  30th  of 
June ;  a  declaration  of  the  c^iuses  for  taking  up  arms  was  issued  on  the  6th  of 


July;  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  bills  of  credit,  known  as  "continental 
money,"  representing  the  value  of  six  millions  of  Spanish  dollars,  had  been 
issued.'     A  naval  establishment  had  also  been  commenced  ;*  and  at  the  openinT 


'  The  hoistingofthatensign  was  hailed  by  General  Howe,  the  British  eommaiidor  In  Boston,  with 
groat  joy,  for  he  regarded  it  aa  a  token  that  a  gracious  Bpeoohof  tlickiag  on  American  affairs,  lately 
oomnmnicated  to  Parliament,  waa  well  roceirod  by  the  army,  and  that  submission  would  speedily 
fbUow.  That  flag  was  composed  of  thirleen  stripea,  alternate  red  and  white,  symbolizing  the  thir- 
teen revolted  colonies.  In  one  corner  waa  the  device  of  the  Britisli  Union  Flag,  namely,  tho  cross  of 
St.  George,  composed  of  a  horizontal  and  perpendicular  bar,  and  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew  (represent- 
ing Scotland),  which  is  in  the  fbrm  of  x .  It  was  tho  appearance  of  that  symbol  of  tho  British 
union  that  misled  Howe.  This  flag  is  represented  in  tho  above  little  sketch.  On  the  14th  of  Juno, 
mi,  Congrcaa  ordered  ''thirteen  stars,  white,  in  a  blue  field,"  to  bo  put  in  the  place  of  the  British 
union  device.  Such  is  the  design  of  our  flag  at  the  present  day.  A  star  has  been  added  for  eveiy 
Dew  State  admitted  into  the  Union,  while  tho  original  number  of  Etripos  is  retained. 

'  Page  229. 

'  The  resolution  of  the  Continental  Congress,  liroviding  lor  the  emlsaon  of  bQla,  was  adopted  on 
the  22d  of  Jnne,  ITIS.  Tho  billa  were  printed  and  issued  soon  after,  and  other  emissions  were 
Authorized,  from  time  to  time,  during  about  four  years.  At  tho  Ix^inning  of  1T80,  Congress  had 
issued  two  hundred  millions  of  doUaj^  in  paper  money.  After  the  second  year,  these  bills  began  to 
depreciate;  and  in  1180,  forty  paper  dollars  were  worth  only  one  in  specio.  At  the  close  of  1781, 
they  were  worthless.  They  had  performed  a  temporary  good,  but  were  floaHy  productive  of  great 
public  evil,  and  much  individual  suffering.  Some  of  these  bills  are  yet  in  existence,  and  are  con- 
ffldered  great  curiositiea  They  were  rudely  engraved,  and  printed  on  thick  paper,  which  caused 
the  BritSih  to  call  it  "  the  paate-board  money  of  the  rebels."  *  Fotc  1,  page  SOT. 
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of  1776,  many  expert  privateersmen'  n^ere  hovering  along  our  coasts,  to  the 
great  terror  and  annoyance  of  Britisli  merchant  vessels. 

There  had  been,  up  to  thia  time,  a  strange  apathy  concerning  American 
affairs,  in  the  British  Parliament,  owing,  chiefly,  to  the  confidence  reposed  in 
the  puissance  of  the  imperial  government,  and  a  want  of  knowledge  relative  to 
the  real  strength  of  the  colonies.  Events  had  now  opened  the  eyes  of  British 
statesmen  to  a  truer  appreciation  of  tho  relative  position  of  the  contestants,  and 
the  importance  of  vigorous  action ;  and  at  the  close  of  1775,  Parliament  had 
made  extensive  a^ngements  for  crushing  the  rebellion.  An  act  was  passed 
[Nov.,  1775],  which  declared  the  revolted  colonists  to  ho  rebels;  forbade  all 
intercourse  with  them ;  authorized  the  seizure  and  destruction  or  confiscation 
of  all  American  vessels  ;  and  placed  the  colonies  under  martial  law.'  An  ag- 
gregate land  and  naval  forco  of  fifty-five  thousand  men  was  vot«d  for  tho 
American  service,  and  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  were  appropriated  for  their 
pay  and  sustenance.  In  addition  to  these,  seventeen  thousand  troops  were  hired 
by  the  British  government  from  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  other 
petty  German  rulers,^  to  come  hither  to  butcher  loyal  subjects  who  had  peti- 
tioned for  their  rights  for  ten  long  years,  and  now,  even  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  were  praying  for  justice,  and  begging  for  reconciliation.  This  last  act 
filled  the  cup  of  government  iniquity  to  the  brim.  It  was  denounced  in  Par- 
liament by  tho  true  friends  of  England,  as  "disgraceful  to  tho  British  name," 
and  it  extinguished  the  last  hope  of  reconciliation.  The  sword  was  now  drawn, 
and  the  scabbard  was  thrown  away. 

Intelligence  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  reached  America  in  January, 
1776,  and  Congress  perceived  the  necessity  of  putting  forth  immediate  and  effi- 
cient efforts  for  the  defense  of  the  extensive  sea-coast  of  the  colonies.  Washing- 
ton was  also  ui^ed  to  attack  the  British  in  Boston,  immediately;  and,  by  great 
cfforfs,  the  regular  army  was  augmented  to  about  fourteen  tliousand  men  to- 
ward the  close  of  February.  In  the  mean  while,  the  provincial  Congress  of 
Massachusetts  organized  the  militia  of  the  province  anew,  and  ten  regiments, 
making  about  three  thousand  men,  arrived  in  camp  early  in  February.  The 
entire  army  now  numbered  about  seventeen  thousand  effjctive  men,  while  the 
British  force  did  not  exceed  fivo  thousand  fit  for  duty.  Reinforcements  were 
daily  expected  from  Halifax,  New  York,  and  Ireland,  and  the  present  seemed 
a  proper  moment  to  strike.  Bills  of  credit,*  representing  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars more,  were  issued ;  Congress  promised  energetic  co-operation ;  and  on  the 

'  Privato  individuals,  liaviu;;  a  license  from  froveraroent  to  firm  and  equip  a  vessel,  and  with  it 
to  depredaW  upon  the  commerco  of  a  nation  with  which  that  people  are  then  at  war,  are  called 
privaleersmen,  and  their  vessels  are  known  as  privatesrs.  During  the  Revolution,  a  vast  number 
of  English  vessels  were  captured  by  Amerioau  privateersmen.  It  is,  after  all,  only  legalized  piracy, 
and  entigblened  nations  begin  \t>  view  it  ax  "   Note  8,  page  170, 

'  The  Lani^ave  (or  petty  prince)  of  Hesae-Cassel,  having  flimiahed  the  most  considerable  por-' 
tion  of  these  troops,  they  were  called  by  tho  general  natno  of  Sessfaiw.  Ignorant,  brutal,  and 
bloodthirsty,  they  were  hated  by  the  patriots,  and  despised  even  by  the  regular  English  army.  They 
were  always  employed  in  posts  of  greafcat  danger,  or  in  eipediHons  feast  creditable.  These  troops 
cost  the  British  government  almost  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  besides  tho  necessity,  accordii^ 
to  the  contract,  of  defending  the  little  principalities  thus  stripped,  agiunsC  their  foes. 

*  Page  215. 
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1st  of  March,  Washington  felt  strong  enough  to  attempt  a  dislodgment  of  the 
enemy  from  the  crushed  city.' 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  March  [1776J,  a  heavy  cannonade  was  opened 
Bpon  Boston,  from  all  the  American  batteries,  and  was  continued,  "with  brief 
intermisaiona,  until  the  4th.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  General  Thomas,' 
with  twelve  hundred  men  with  intrenching  tools,  and  a  guard  of  eight  hundred, 
proceeded  secretly  to  a  high  hill,  near  Dorchester,  on  the  south  side  of  Boston, 
and  before  morning,  they  cast  up  a  line  of  strong  intrencbments,  and  planted 
heavy  cannons  there,  which  completely  commanded  the  city  and  harbor.  It 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  memorable  Boston  Massacre,'  and  many  patriots  felt 
the  blood  coursing  more  swiftly  through  their  veins,  as  the  recollection  of  that 
event  gave  birth  to  vengeful  feelings.  It  had  nerved  their  arms  while  toiling 
all  that  long  night,  and  they  felfa  great  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  they  bad 
prepared  works  which  not  only  greatly  astonished  and  alarmed  the  British,  but 
which  would  bo  instrumental  in  achieving  a  great  victory.  The  enemy  felt  the 
danger,  and  tried  to  avert  it. 

Perceiving  the  imminent  peril  of  both  fleet  and  army,  General  Howe  pre- 
pared an  expedition  to  drive  the  Americans  from  their  vantage-ground  on  Dor- 
chester heights.  A  storm  suddenly  arose,  and  made  the  harbor  impaasable.' 
The  delay  allowed  the  patriots  time  to  make  their  works  almost  impregnable, 
and  the  British  were  soon  compelled  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  to 
evacuate  the  city  immediately,  to  avoid  destruction.  As  prisoners,  they  would 
have  been  excessively  burdensome  to  the  colonies ;  so,  having  formally  agreed 
to  allow  them  to  depart  without  injury,  Washington  had  the  inexpressible 
pleasure  of  saying,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  President  of  Congress,  on  Sundiy, 
the  17tb  of  March,  "that  this  morning  the  ministerial  troops  evacuated  the 
town  of  Boston,  without  destroying  it,  and  that  wc  are  now  in  full  po'isession 
Seven  thousand  soldiers,  four  thousand  seamen,  and  fifteen  hundred  fimibes  of 
loyalists,'  sailed  for  Halifax  on  that  day. 

The  gates  on  Boston  Neck  were  now  unbarred ;  and  Geneial  'V,  ard,  with 
five  thousand  of  the  troops  at  Koxbury,  entered  the  city,  with  drums  beating, 
and  tenners  waving,  greeted  on  every  side  with  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the 
redeemed  people.  General  Putnam  soon  afterward  [March  18]  entered  with 
another  division,  and,  in  command  of  the  whole,  he  took  possession  of  the  city 
and  all  the  forts,  in  the  name  of  the  Thirteen  United  C'o'onies. 

I  Page  22e.  '  Page  243. 

*  A  aimilar  event  occurred  to  frustrate  the  deaigns  of  the  I 
afterward.    See  page  341,        '  ■  ■    .i,  ■ 

'  It  must  ho  remembered  that  the  Ameneana  were  by  no  means  Tinanimoua  m  tneir  q 
U>  Great  Britdn.  From  the  honing  there  were  many  who  supported  the  crown ;  anu  » j,m, 
colonists  became  more  and  more  rebellious,  these  increased.  Some  because  they  believed  Uieir 
brethren  to  be  wTonc;  others  thr<mgh  timidity;  and  a  greater  number  because  they  Wiought  it 
their  interest  to  adhere  to  the  Mi«.  The  loyalists,  or  Ibrtes,  were  the  worat  and  most  efficient  en- 
emies of  the  Whigs  Tnote  4,  pa,ge  226]  during  the  whole  war.  Those  who  left  Boston  at  tiiis  tirae, 
were  afraid  to  encouDler  the  exasperated  patriots,  when  Ihey  should  return  to  their  desolated  homes 
m  the  city  from  which  they  had  heen  driven  by  military  persecution.  The  churches  had  been 
stripped  of  theu-  pulpits  and  pews,  for  t\iel,  fine  shade  trees  had  heeu  burned,  and  many  houses  had 
been  jall^ied  and  damaged  by  the  soldiery. 
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Washington  had  been  informed,  early  in  January, 
that  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  sailed  from  Bos- 
ton, with  a  considerahle  body  of  troops,  on  a  secret  ex- 
pedition. Apprehending  that  the  city  of  New  York 
was  his  deatinatron,  he  immediately  dispatched  General 
Cliarlea  Lee  to  Connecticut  to  raise  troops,  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  that  city  to  watch  and  oppose  Clinton  wherever 
he  might  attempt  to  land.  Sis  weeks  before  the  evacu- 
ation of  Boston  [March  17,  1776],  Lee  had  encamped 
near  New  York  with  twelve  hundred  militia.  Already 
the  Sons  of  Liberty'  had  been  busy,  and  overt  acts  of 
rebellion  had  been  committed  by  them.  They  had  seized  the  cannons  at  Port 
George,"  and  driven  Tryon,'  the  roya!  governor,  on  board  the  Asia,  a  British 
armed  vessel  in  the  harbor.  In  March,  Clinton  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  just 
outside  New  York  harbor,  and  on  the  same  day,  the  watchful  Lee'  providen- 
tially entered  the  city.  The  movement,  although  without  a  knowledge  of  Clin- 
ton's position,  was  timely,  for  it  kept  him  at  bay.  Foiled  in  his  attempt  upon 
New  York,  that  commander  sailed  southward,  where  we  shall  meet  him  pres- 
ently. 

The  destination  of  Howe,  when  ho  left  Boston,  was  also  unknown  to  Wash- 
ington. Supposing  he,  too,  would  proceed  to  New  York,  he  put  the  main  body 
of  his  army  in  motion  toward  that  city,  as  soon  as  he  had  placed  Boston  in  a 
state  of  security.  Ho  arrived  in  New  York  about  the  mjddle  of  April  [April 
14],  and  proceeded  at  once  to  fortify  the  town  and  vicinity,  and  also  the  passes 
of  the  Hudson  Highlands,  fifty  miles  above.  In  the  mean  while.  General  Lee, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  command  the  American  forces  in  the  South,  had 
left  his  troops  in  the  charge  of  General  Lord  Stirling'  [March  7],  and  was 
hastening  toward  the  Carolinas  to  watch  the  movements  of  Clinton,  arouse  the 
Whigs,  and  gather  an  army  there. 

In  the  spring  of  1776,  aconaiderable  fleet,  under  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
was  sent  from  England,  to  operate  against  the  sea-coaat  towns  of  the  southern 
colonies.  Parker  was  joined  by  Clinton,  at  Cape  Fear,  in  May,  when  the  latter 
took  the  chief  command  of  all  the  land  forces.  The  fleet  arrived  off  Charleston 
bar  on  the  4th  of  Juno,  and  on  the  same  day,  Chnton,  with  several  hundred 
men,  landed  on  Long  Island,  which  lies  eastward  of  Sullivan's  Island.  Apprised 
of  these  hostile  designs,  and  elated  by  a  victory  obtained  by  North  Carolina 
militia,  under  Colonel  Caswell,  over  fifteen  hundred  loyalists'  [February  27, 

■  '  Note  I,  page  215. 

°  Thia  fort  stood  at  the  foot  of  Broadwaj',  on  a  portion  of  themt*  of  the  present  "Battery" 

'  Page  223. 

'  Charles  Lee  was  torn  in  Wales  in  1131.  He  was  a  brare  officer  in  the  Eritjsh  armj-during- 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  He  settled  in  Virginia  in  1773,  and  was  one  of  the  first  brigadiers  of 
the  Continental  army  appointed  by  Congress.  His  ambition  and  perversity  of  temper,  fin^y  caused 
his  ruin.    He  died  iii  Pliiladclphia  m  1782.    See  page  388,  '  pgge  254. 

'  These  were  chiefly  Scotch  HiKhlacdera,  and  were  led  hy  Donald  McDonald,  an  influential 
Scotchman  then  residing  at  Croaa  Creek,  now  Payettevillo.  The  husband  of  Flora  McDonald,  so 
celebrated  in  connection  with  the  ffig-ht  of  the  young  Pretender  from  Scotl^d,  at  the  close  of  the 
rebellion  in  1745,  waa  in  the  battle.     Flora  was  then  living  at  Cross  Creeic. 
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1776],  on  Moore's  Creek,  in  the  present  Hanoier  county  the  southern  pitriot^ 
had  cheerfully  responded  to  the  call  of  Governor  Kutledgc,  and  about  six  thou- 
sand armed  men  bad  coUet-ted  m  and  near  (.  hirle&ton, 
when  the  enemy  appeared  The  city  and  cbgiblc 
posts  near  it,  had  been  fortified,  and  quite  a  strong 
fort,  composed  of  palmetto  logi  ind  *>  iiid,  and  armed 
witb  twenty-six  mounted  cannons,  Ind  been  erected 
upon  Sullivan's  Island  to  command  the  channel 
leading  to  the  town.  This  fort  y>  is  gam&oned  by 
about  five  hundred  men,  chiefly  mibtia,  under  Colo 
nel  William  Moultrie.' 

A  combined  attack,  by  land    and   water    upon  genebal  uoultiue. 

Sullivan's  Island,  was  commenced  by  tht.  British,  on 

the  morning  of  the  28th  of  Jane,  177b  While  the  fleet  was  pouring  a  terrible 
storm  of  iron  balls  upon  Foit  Sullivan,  Clinton  endeavoied,  but  m  vam,  to 
force  a  passage  serosa  a  narrow  creek  ^hich  diiided  the  two  islands,  in  order  to 
attack  the  yet  unfinished  fortress  in  the  rear.  But  Colonel  Thompson,  with  a 
small  battery  on  the  east  end  of  Sullivan's  Island,  repelled  every  forward 
movement  of  Clinton,  while  the  cannons  of  the  fort  were  spreading  havoc  among 
the  British  vessels.'  The  conflict  raged  for  almost  ten  hours,  and  only  ceased 
when  night  fell  upon  the  scene.  Then  the  British  fleet,  almost  shattered  into  frag- 
ments, withdrew,  and  abandoned  the  enterprise.'  The  slaughter  of  the  British 
had  been  frightful.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  had  been  killed  or  wounded, 
while  only  two  of  the  garrison  were  killed,  and  twenty-two  were  wounded.'  The 
British  departed  for  New  York  three  days  afterward'  [June  31,  1776],  and  for 
more  than  two  years,  the  din  of  war  ivas  not  heard  below  the  Koanoke.  This 
victory  had  a  most  inspiriting  effect  upon  the  patriots  throughout  the  land. 

'  General  Armstrong  of  Ponnsjlva 
took  the  Beceral  ■coramaJid.  Loe  arriv 
on  Long  lalanil 

'  Bom  in  Soath  Carolina,  in  1730.  Ho  was  in  tbe  Ciieroltee  war  [page  204],  iu  1761.  He  was 
an  active  officer  until  made  prisoner,  in  1780,  when  for  two  years  he  was  not  allowed  to  l^ear  arms. 
He  died  in  18i)5i     General  Moaltrie  wrote  a  very  interesting  memoir  of  the  war  in  the  South. 

'  At  one  time,  every  man  but  Admiral  Parker  was  swept  from  the  deck  of  his  vessel.  Among 
those  who  were  hadly  vroundad,  was  Lord  William  Campbell,  the  royal  govemor  of  South  Carolioa, 
who  afterward  died  of  his  wounds. 

'  The  Acteon,  a  large  vessel,  grounded  on  a  slioal  between  Fort  Sulhvan  and  tho  citp,  where 
she  was  burned  by  the  Americans. 

'  The  strength  of  the  fort  eondsted  in  the  capacity  of  the  spongy  ^metlo  It^a,  upon  which  can- 
non-balls would  make  very  little  impression.  It  appeared  to  bo  a  very  insecure  defense,  and  Lee 
advised  Moultrie  t«  abandon  it  when  the  British  apjHoached.  But  that  bravo  officer  would  not 
dassrt  it,  and  was  rewarded  with  victory.  The  ladies  of  Charleston  presented  his  re^ment  vrith  a 
pair  of  degant  colors,  and  the  "  slaughter  pen,"  as  Lee  ironically  called  Fort  Sullivan,  was  named 
Fort  Moultrie.  Durinif  the  action,  the  staf^  bearing  a  laT^je  flag,  was  cut  down  by  a  cannon-ball 
from  theSeet.  The  colors  fell  outside  the  tbrt  A  servant  named  Jasper,  leaped  down  from  one 
of  the  bastions,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  iron  hail  (liat  was  pouring  from  the  fort,  coolly  picked  up 
the  flag,  ascended  t^  the  bastion,  and  calling  fbr  a  sponge-staff,  tied  the  colors  to  it,  stuck  it  in  the 
Bind,  and  then  took  hia  place  among  his  companions  in  the  fhrt.  A  few  days  afterward,  Govemor 
RuUedi^  took  his  own  sword  ihim  his  side,  and  presented  it  to  tho  brave  Jasper;  he  ^so  offered 
him  a  lieutenant's  commission,  which  the  young  man  modestly  declined,  because  he  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  saying,  "I  am  not  flt  to  keep  officers'  company — I  am  but  a  sergeant." 

'  Pago  252, 
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Important  events  in  the  progress  of  the  war  were  now  thickening,  Ke- 
bollion  had  hecome  revolution.  While  the  stirring  events  at  the  South,  just 
mentioned,  were  transpiring,  and  while  Wash- 
ington was  augmenting  and  strengthening  the 
continental  army,  in  New  York,  and  British 
troops  and  German  hirelings'  wero  approach- 
ing by  thousands,  the  Continental  Congress, 
now  in  permanent  session  in  the  State  House 
at  Philadelphia,  had  a  question  of  vast  im- 
portance under  consideration.  A  few  men,  look- 
ing beyond  the  storm-clouds  of  the  present, 
heheld  bright  visions  of  glory  for  their  country, 
when  the  people,  now  declared  to  be  rebels,'  and  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
British  king,  should  organize  themselves  into  a  sovereign  nation.  "The  light- 
ning of  the  Crusades  was  in  the  people's  hearts,  and  it  needed  but  a  single 
electric  touch,  to  make  it  blaze  forth  upon  the  world,"  says  James,  in  writing 
of  an  earlier  disruption  of  political  systems.'  So  it  was  now,  in  the  American 
colonies.  The  noble  figure  of  an  independent  nation  stood  forth  with  a  beauty 
that  almost  demanded  worship.  Tho  grand  idea  began  to  flash  through  the 
popular  mind  at  the  close  of  1775;  and  when,  early  m  1776,  it  was  tangibly 
spoken  by  Thomas  Fame,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Common  Seme*  (said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  Dr.  Kush),''  and  whose  vigorou.<i  thoughts  were  borne  by  the 
press  to  every  community,  a  desire  for  independence  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  In  less  than  eighty  days  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  [March  17, 
1776],  almost  every  provincial  Assembly  had  spoken  in  fiivor  of  ittrfepenrfewce  ; 
and  on  the  7th  of  June,  in  the  midst  of  the  doubt,  and  dread,  and  hesitation,  which 
for  twenty  days  had  brooded  over  the  Continental  Congress,  Richard  Henry  Lee,° 

'  Page  246.  '  Pago  24&  '  Eistcry  of  the  Crusades,  by  G.  P.  B.  James 

The  chief  topic  of  tha  rcmarkatile  pamphlet,  was  t*e  ri^it  and  expedlencv  of  colonial  indc- 
pendenca.  Paino  alao  wrote  a  series  of  equally  poworfiil  papers,  caUed  The  Crisis:  The  firet  num. 
ber  was  wntteii  m  Port  Lee,  on  the  Hudson,  m  December,  m6,.and  pnblialied  while  Washington 
was  on  the  hanks  of  the  Delaware.  See  pago  193.  These  had  a  powerfiil  elFect  in  stimulating  the 
people  to  efforts  for  independence.  Tliey  were  highly  valued  by  the  commander-in-chieC  and  he  pnj- 
motfid  Iheff  cireulation.  Wri^ng  to  a  friend  soon  after  the  ^pearaoce  of  Common  Seme,  Waihmgton 
said,  "  By  private  letters  which  I  have  lately  received  iraax  Virginia,  I  find  that  Common  Seme  ia 
woddng  a  powerful  change  there  in  the  minds  of  many  men." 

'  Beiijamin  Rush  waa  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  as  .i  physician,  aman  of  science 
and  an  active  patriot  during  tho  whole  Revolution.  He  was  bom  Iweh-e  miles  from  Philadelphia" 
Jn  ni5.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton,  completed  his  scientific  studies  in  Edinburp  and  aficr 
hia  return,  he  soon  rose  to  the  highest  emmence  in  his  profession.  He  was  the  recipient  of  manv 
honors,  and  aa  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  in  1116,  he  advocated  and  signed  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independenca  His  labors  during  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  in  1793 
^Tt  a'li"  ^^  imperishable  crown  of  a  true  philanthropist  He  founded  the  Philadelphia  Dispensarj^ 
in  nSG;  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  DicVinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  president  of  the  American  Sodety  for  the  abolition  of  alaTery;  of  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Society  i  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society;  and  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  American  Philosophiea!  Sodety.  He  died  in  April,  1813,  at  the  age  of  ahnost  axty-eight 
years.     A  portnut  of  Dr.  Rush  may  bfe  found  on  the  next  papa 

_  '  Richard  Henry  Lee  was  bom  in  Westmoreland  county,  Virpnia,  in  1 7.S2.  He  was  educated 
m  England,  and  was  in  public  lite  moat  of  the  time  after  reaching  his  majoritj-.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  opposera  of  theStamp  Act;  wasamember  of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  and  signed  that 
Decfaration  of  Independenoe  which  he  so  nobly  advocated.  Ho  was  afterward  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate;  and  soon  after  hia  retirement  to  private  life,  in  1194,  he  died,  when  in  the 
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of  Virginia,,  arose  in  his  place,  and  with  his  clear,  musical  voice,  read  aloud 
the  Resolution,  "That  these  united  colonies  arc,  and,  of  right,  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent  States ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of 
Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be  totally  d 


i^/f^^</^ 


This  was  an  exceedingly  bold  step,  and  the  resolution  did  not  meet  with 
general  favor  in  Congress,  at  first.  Many  yet  hoped,  even  against  hope,  for 
reconciliation,  and  thought  it  premature,  and  there  were  some  timid  ones  who 
trembled  while  sta,nding  so  near  the  borders  of  high  treason.  After  debatmg 
the  subject  for  three  days,  the  further  consideration  of  it  waa  postponed  until 
the  first  of  July.     A  committee' was  appointed  [June  11],  however,  to  draw 

axlj-third  year  of  his  age.  A  characterisHc  anccdota  is  told  of  his  son,  who  was  at  Bdiool,  in 
Ei^land,  at  the  time  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  promulgated.  Ona  day  a  gentlenian 
aaked  his  tutor,  "What  boy  ia  this?"  "He  is  the  sea  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  America,"  the 
tutor  replied.  The  geoUeman  put  his  hand  on  the  boy's  head,  and  eaid,  "We  shaU  yet  see  your 
father's  head  npon  Tower  Hill."  The  boy  instantly  answered,  "  You  may  have  it  when  you  can  get 
it"    That  boy  waa  the  late  Ludwell  Lee,  Esq. 

'  On  the  10th  of  May,  Oongross  had,  by  resolution,  reeominended  the  eBtablishment  of  independ- 
ent Stato  governments  in  all  the  colonies.  This,  however,  waa  not  Buffldently  national  to  auit  the 
bolder  and  wiser  members  of  that  body,  and  the  peotJe  at  large.  Lee'a  reaolutjon  more  ihlly 
expressed  the  popular  will. 

'  Thomas  Jefieraoo,  of  Tirgmia;  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts ;  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Penn- 
sjlvania;  Roger  Sherman,  of  Oinnectieut ;  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York.    Mr.L — -— 
aummoned  home  to  the  bedaide  of  a  sick  wife,  on  the  day  before  Hie  appointment  of  the  c(" 
or  be  would  doubtless  hare  been  its  chairman. 
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up  a  declaYatioii  in  aceordanee  with  the  resolution,  and  were  inatructed  t«  report 
on  the  same  daj  when  the  latter  should  he  called  up.  Thomas  Jefferson,  of 
Virginia,  the  youngest  member  of  the  committee,  was  chosen  its  chairman,  and 
to  him  was  assigned  tho  task  of  preparing  the  Declaration.  Adams  and  Frank- 
lin made  a  few  alterations  in  his  draft,  and  it  was  submitted  to  Congress  at  tho 
same  hour  when  Mr.  Lee's  resolution  was  taken  up  for  consideration.  On  the 
following  day  [July  2],  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  The 
Declaration  was  debated  almost  two  days  longer ;  and  finally,  at  about  mid-day, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  representatives  of  thirteen  colonies  unanimously 
declared  them  free  and  independent  States,  under  the  name  of  The  United 
States  op  America.  Only  John  Ilancock,  the  president  of  Congress,  signed 
it  on  that  day,  and  thus  it  first  went  forth  to  the  world.  It  was  ordered  to  be 
written  on  parchment,  and  on  the  2d  of  August  following,  the  names  of  all  but 
two  of  the  fifty-six  signers,'  were  placed  upon  it.  These  two  were  added  after- 
ward. It  had  then  been  read  to  the  army ;'  at  public  meetings ;  from  a  hun- 
dred pulpits,  and  in  alt  legislative  halls  in  the  land,  and  everywhere  awakened 
the  warmest  responses  of  approval. 

Pursuant  to  instructions,  General  Howe  proceeded  toward  New  York,  to 
meet  Cfeneral  Clinton  and  Parker's  fleet.  He  left  Halilaxonthe  11th  of  June, 
[1776],  and  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook'  on  the  29th.  On  the  2d  of  July  he  took 
possession  of  Staten  Island,  where  he  was  joined  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  [July 
11],  from  the  South,'  and  his  brother.  Admiral  Lord  Howe  [July  12],  with  a 
fleet  and  a  large  land  force,  from  England.  Before  the  first  of  August,  other 
vessels  arrived  with  a  part  of  tho  Hessian  troops,^  ^nd  on  that  day,  almost  thirty 
thousand  soldiers,  many  of  them  tried  veterans,  stood  ready  to  Ml  upon  the 
republican  army  of  seventeen  thousand  men,"  mostly  militia,  which  lay 
intrenched  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  less  than  a  dozen  miles  distant.'     Tho 

'  Tliis  document^  containing  tiie  antograplia  of  those  venerated  Eitliera  of  our  republic,  ia  care- 
fully preserved  in  a  glass  case,  in  the  rooms  of  the  National  ImtiMe  at  Washington  eitj.  Hot  ono 
of  all  that  band  of  patriots  now  eurvives.  Cluirles  Carrol  was  the  last  to  leave  us.  He  departed  in 
1832,  at  the  a^je  of  ninety  jeara.  See  Supplement.  It  is  worthy  of  remembrance  that  not  one  of  all 
those  signers  <£  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  died  with  a  tarnished  reputation.  The  memoly 
ofaJi,  is  sweet. 

'  Washington  caused  it  to  te  read  at  the  liead  of  eaeli  brigade  of  the  army,  then  in  New  York 
city,  on  the  9tli  of  July.  That  night,  citizcna  and  soldiera  puUed  down  the  leBden  equestrian  statue 
of  George  III,  which  stood  in  the  Bowling  Green,  and  it  was  soon  afterward  converted  into  bullets 
for  t^e  use  of  the  Continental  army.  The  statue  was  gilded.  Tho  head  of  the  horse  was  toward 
the  Hudson  Eiver.  Tlie  Rev.  Zachariali  Greene,  yet  [1856]  Uving  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island, 
heard  the  Declaration  road  to  the  soldiers.    Ife  was  irt  the  army. 

'  Sandy  Hook  is  a  low  ridge  of  sand,  extending  several  miles  down  the  "Sew  Jersey  shore,  from 
the  entrance  to  Earitan  or  Amboy  Bay.  Between  it  and  the  shore,  the  water  ia  navigable ;  and 
near  the  mouth  (^Shrewsbury  River,  the  ridge  is  broken  by  an  inlet  '  Pago  249. 

'  P^e  246. 

■  There  were  about  twenlj-sovcn  thousand  men  enrolled,  but  not  more  than  seventeen  thousand 
men  were  fit  for  duty.    A  great  many  wore  sick,  and  a  large  number  were  witliout  arms. 

'  Many  of  the  shipa  passed  through  the  Narrows,  and  anchored  in  New  York  Bay.  Howe's 
flag-ship,  the  Eagle,  lay  near  Governor's  Island.  While  in  that  poation,  a  bold  soldier  went  in  a 
submarine  vessel,  with  a  machine  for  blowing  up  a  ship,  and  endeavored  to  fiisten  it  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Eagle,  but  feiled.  Ho  was  discovered,  and  barely  escaped.  An  esploMon  of  the  machine 
took  place  near  the  Eof^tn,  and  the  commander  was  so  alarmed,  that  she  was  hastily  moved  lurther 
down  the  Bay.  This  machine  waa  constructed  by  David  BushneU,  of  Connecticut,  and'was  called  a 
torpedo.    See  Note  2,  page  285. 
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grand  object  in  view  waa  tlie  seizure  of  New  York  and  the  •country  along 
the  Hudson,  so  as  to  keep  open  a  communloation  with  Canada,  separate  the 
patriots  of  New  England  from  those  of  the  other  States,  and  to  overrun  the  most 
populous  portion  of  tie  revolted  colonies.  This  was  the  military  plan,  arranged 
by  ministers.  They  had  also  prepared  instructions  to  their  commanding  generals, 
to  he  pacific,  if  the  Americans  appeared  disposed  to  submit.  Lord  Howe'  and 
his  brother,  the  general,  were  commissioned  to  "  grant  pardon  to  all  who  deserved 
mercy,"  and  to  treat  for  peace,  but  only  on  terms  of  absolute  submission  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies,  to  the  will  of  the  king  and  parliament.  After  making  a 
foolish  display  of  arrogance  and  weakness,  in  addressing  General  Washington 
as  a  private  gentleman,"  and  being  assured  that  the  Americans  had  been  guilty 
of  no  offense  requiring  a  "pardon"  at  their  hands,  they  prepared  to  strike  an 
immediate  and  effective  blow.  The  British  army  was  accordingly  put  in  motion 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  August  [1776],  and  during  that  day,  ten 
thousand  effective  men,  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  were  landed  on  the  west- 
ern end  of  Long  Island,  between  the  present  Fort  Hamilton  and  Gravesend 
village. 

Already  detachments  of  Americana  undev  General 
Sullivan,   occupied    a    fortified    camp    at   Brooklyn, 
opposite  New  York,  and  guarded  seven  passes  on  a 
range  of  hills  which  extend  from  the  Narrows  to  the 
village  of  Jamaica."     When  intelligence  of  the  landing 
of  the  invading  army  reached  Washington,  he  sent 
General  Putnam,'  with  largo  reinforcements,  to  tate 
the  chief  command  on  Long  Island,  and  to  prepare  to 
meet  the  enemy.     The  American  troops  on  the  island 
now  [August  26],  numbered  about  five   thousand. 
The    British    moved  in   three    divisions.     The  left, 
under  General  Grant,  marched  along  the  shore  toward  Goi 
under  Clinton  and  Comwallis,  toward  the  interior  of  the  island ;  and  the  cen- 
ter, composed  chiefly  of  Hessians,' under  Do  Ileister,  marched  up  the  Flatbush 
road,  south  of  the  hille. 

Clinton  moved  under  cover  of  night,  and  before  dawn  ou  the  morning  of 

'  Rithard,  Earl  Howe,  was  brother  of  Uie  yoang  Lord  Howe  [page  191],  killed  at  Tioonderoga. 
He  was  born  in  1125,  and  died  in  1799. 

'  The  letters  of  Lord  Howe  to  the  Amorican  commander-iiH!hief|  wera  addressed,  "  George 
WiiEhiiigton,  Esq."  As  tliat  did  not  express  the  public  cliaracter  of  the  cliieC  and  as  he  would  not 
confer  witJi  the  enemies  of  his  conatry  in  a,  privafte  c^>ac'ity,  Washington  re^ed  to  receive  tlie 
letters.  Howe  was  iostrueted  not  to  acknowledge  tbe  authoiity  of  Congress  in  any  way,  and  as 
Washington  had  received  his  commission  from  that  body,  to  address  him  as  "  gieneral,'"  would  have 
been  a  recognition  of  its  anthority.  He  meant  no  disr^pect  to  Wasliington.  Congress,  by  resolu- 
tion, expressed  its  approbation  of  Washin j[ton'a  dignified  course. 

*  General  Nathaniel  Green  had  been  placed  in  command  of  this  division,  but  havins:  been  pros- 
trated by  bilious  fever,  about  a  week  before  the  landing  of  the  British  at  the  Narrows,  Sullivan  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  troops. 

*  Israel  Putnam  was  born  in  Salem,  Masaachusette,  in  1118.  He  was  a  very  useful  officer 
during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  waa  in  active  service  in  the  continental  army,  until  1110, 
when  bodily  infirmity  compelled  him  to  retjre.    He  died  in  1190,  at  the  age  of  sevenly-two  years. 

'  Page  246. 
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the  27th,  he  had  gained  possession  of  the  Jamaica 
pass,  near  the  present  East  New  York.  At  the 
same  time,  Grant  was  pressing  forward  along  the 
shore  of  New  York  Bay,  and  at  day-break,  he 
encountered  Lord  Stirling,'  where  the  monuments 
of  Greenwood  cemetery  now  dot  the  hilb.  Do 
Heister  advanced  from'Flatbush  at  the  same  honr, 
and  attacked  Sullivan,  who,  having  no  suspicions 
of  the  movements  of  Clinton,  waa  watching  the 
Flatbush  Pass.  A  bloody  conflict  ensued,  and  while  it  was  progressing, 
Clinton  descended  from  the  wooded  hills,  by  the  way  of  Bedford,  to  gain  Sul- 
livan's rear.  Aa  soon  as  the  latter  perceived  his  peril,  he  ordered  a  retreat 
to  the  American  lines  at  Brooklyn,  It  was  too  late ;  Clinton  drove  him  back 
upon  the  Hessian  bayonets,  and  after  fighting  desperately,  hand  to  hand,  with 
the  foe  in  front  and  rear,  and  losing  a  greater  portion  of  his  men,  Sullivan  waa 
compelled  to  surrender. 

As  usual,  misfortunes  did  not  come  single.  While  these  disasters  were 
occurring  on  the  left,  Comwallis  descended  the  port-road  to  Gowanus,  and 
attacked  Stirling.  They  fought  desperately,  until  Stirling  was  made  prisoner." 
Many  of  his  troops  were  drowned  while  endeavoring  to  escape  across  the  Gow- 
anus Creek,  aa  the  tide  was  rising ;  and  a  large  number  were  captured.  At 
noon  the  victory  for  the  British  lyaa  complete.  About  five  hundred  Americans 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  eleven  hundred  wcro  made  prisoners.  These  were 
soon  suffering  dreadful  horrors  in  prisons  and  prison-ships,  at  New  York.'' 
The  British  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven. 

It.  was  with  the  deepest  anguish  that  Washington  had  viewed,  from  New 
York,  the  destruction  of  his  troops,  yet  ho  dared  not  weaken  his  power  in  the 
city,  by  sending  reinforcements  to  aid  them.  He  crossed  over  on  the  following 
morning  [August  28J,  with  Mifflin,'  who  had  como  down  from  the  upper  end 
of  York  island  with  a  thousand  troops,  and  was  gratified  to  find  the  enemy 
encamped  in  front  of  Putnam's  lines,  and  delaying  an  attack  until  the  British 
fleet  should  co-operate  with  him.  This  delay  allowed  Washington  time  to  form 
and  execute  a  plan  for  the  salvation  of  the  remainder  of  the  army,  now  too 
weak  to  resist  an  assault  with  any  hope  of  success.  Under  cover  of  a  heavy 
fog,  which  fell  upon  the  hostile  campa  at  midnight  of  the  29tb,  and  continued 
until  the  morning  of  the  30th,  he  silently  withdrew  them  from  the  camp,'  and, 

'  Williain  Alexander,  Lorii  Stirling,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Scotch  earl  of  Stirling,  mentioned 
in  note  2,  p^e  80.  He  waa  born  in  the  oily  of  New  York,  in  1726.  He  became  attached  to  Uia 
patriot  cauflo,  and  waa  an  active  officer  during  the  war.    He  died  in  1783,  aged  flfty-aeveQ  years. 

'  StirUijg  was  sent  immediately  on  boaid  of  the  Eafrh,  Lord  Howe's  fl^^ahip. 

'  Among  the  prisoners  was  General  Nathaniel  Woodhull  [Note  1,  page  19H],  ]ate  preaident  of 
Hie  provincial  Cougresa  of  Kew  York.  He  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  SOtli,  and  after  being  severely 
wounded  8t  the  time,  lie  was  so  neglected,  that  his  injuries  proved  lalal  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
Has  i^  was  fifty-three.    See  Onderdonk'a  Bemdntioaary  Incidents  of  Loag  Island.  '.  Page  352. 

'  Daring  the  night,  a  woman  hving  neac  the  present  Fulton  JVny,  where  t]io  Americans 
embarked,  havmg  become  offended  at  some  of  the'  pwota,  sent  her  negro  servant  to  inform  the 
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imperceived  by  the  British,  they  all  crossed  over  to  New  York  in  safety,  carry- 
ing every  thing  with  them  hut  th«ir  heavy  cannona.  When  the  fog  rolled  away, 
and  the  sunlight  burst  upon  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  the  last  boat-load  of 
patriots  had  reached  the  city  shore.  Mifflin,  with  his  Pennsylvania  battalion, 
and  the  remains  of  two  broken  Maryland  regiments,  formed  the  covering  party. 
Washington  and  his  staff,  who  had  been  in  the  saddle  all  night,  remained  until 
the  last  company  had  embarked.  Surely,  if  "the  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera,"  in  the  time  of  Deborah,'  the  wings  of  the  Cherubim  of  Mercy 
and  Hope  were  over  the  Americans  on  this  occasion.  Howe,  who  felt  sure  of 
his  prey,  was  greatly  mortified,  and  prepared  to  make  an  immediate  attack 
upon  New  York,  before  the  Americans  should  become  reinforced,  or  should 
escape  from  it.' 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  at  that  time,  the  troops  under 
Washington  lacked  that  unity  of  feeling  and  moral  stamina,  so  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  success  in  any  struggle.  Had  patriotism  prevailed  in 
every  heart  in  the  American  army,  it  might  have  maintained  its  position  in  the 
city,  and  kept  the  British  at  bay.  But  tliere  were  a  great  many  of  merely 
selfish  men  in  the  camp.  Sectional  differences'  weakened  the  bond  of  union,  and 
immorality  of  every  kind  prevailed.'  There  was  also  a  general  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination, and  the  disasters  on  Long  Island  disheartened  the  timid.  Hundreds 
deserted  the  cause,  and  went  home.  Never,  during  the  long  struggle  of  after 
years,  was  the  hopeful  mind  of  Washington  more  clouded  by  doubts,  than 
during  the  month  of  September,  1776.  In  the  midst  of  the  gloom  and  perplex- 
ity, he  called  a  council  of  war  [Sept.  12thJ,  and  it  was  determined  to  send  the 
military  stores  to  Dobbs'  Fen-y,  a  secure  place  twenty-two  miles  up  the  Hud- 
eon,  and  to  retreat  to  and  fortity  ILirlem  Heights,''  near  the  upper  end  of  York 


Britisli  of  the  movement.  The  negro  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  the  HesaJana.  They  coald  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  bis  language,  and  detained  hun  untU  so  late  in  the  morning  that  his  inlbrmation  waa 
of  no  aviul.  '  Jndges,  chapter,  v.,  rersa  20.  * 

'  He  ordered  several  ressels  of  war  to  sail  around  Long  Island,  aud  come  down  the  Sound  to 
Flushing  Bay,  so  as  to  cover  the  intended  landing  of  the  troops  upon  (he  main  [page  358],  in 
Weatchesfer  county.  In  Uie  mean  while,  Howe  made  au  overture  for  peace,  supposing  the  late  iis^ 
aater  would  diaposs  the  Americana  to  ILsten  eagerly  to  almost  any  proportion  for  reconciliation. 
He  parolled  General  Stillivan,  and  by  him  sent  a  verbal  communication  to  Congress,  suggesting  a 
committee  ftir  conference.  It  was  appointed,  and  consisted  of  Dr  FrankUn,  John  Adams,  anil 
Edward  Rocledge.  On  the  11th  of  September,  they  met  Lord  Howe  at  the  house  of  Captain  Billop. 
on  Staten  Island,  opposite  Perth  Amboy.  The  committee  would  treat  only  for  wd'^ndetKe,  and 
the  conference  had  no  praeljcal  result,  except  to  widen  the  breach.  When  Howe  spoke.patron- 
iangly  ofproteclion  for  the  Americans,  Dr.  Franklin  told  him,  courteously,  tiwit  the  Americana  were 
not  in  need  of  British  protection,  for  they  were  folly  able  to  protect  themselves. 

'  The  army,  which  at  first  eonasted  chiefly  of  Few  England  people,  had  been  reinforced  by 
others  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  all  of  them 
jealous  of  their  respective  d^ma  to  precedence,  and  materially  differing  in  their  social  habits. 

'  Cotemporary  writers  give  a  sad  picture  of  the  army  at  this  lime.  Among  many  of  the  sub- 
ordinate oBceis,  greed  usurped  the  placeofptriotism.  Officers  were  elected  on  condition  that  Biey 
should  throw  their  pay  Jind  raCiona  into  a  joint  stock  for  the  benefit  of  a  company ;  sui^jieons  sold 
recominendatious  mr  forlougha,  ibr  able-bodied  men,  at  dxpence  each ;  and  a  captain  was  casluered 
for  stealing  blankets  from  his  soldiers.  Men  went  out  in  squads  to  plunder  from  friend  and  foe,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  army.  Its  appohitments,  too,  were  in  a  wretched  condition.  The  surgeona' 
department  lacked  instrumenta.  According  to  a  general  rotom  of  fiHoen  regiments,  there  were  not 
niore  than  sufficient  instruments  for  one  battaliiSi,  [See  Washington's  Letter  to  Coneresa,  Sept 
34,1116.]  -B     ".      i- 

*  These  eitend  from  the  pl^n  on  which  the  village  of  Harlem  stands,  atout  seven  and  a  half 
17 
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Island.'  Thia  was  speedily  accomplished,  and  when,  on  the  15tli,  a  strong 
detachment  of  the  British  army  crossed  the  East  Rner  from  Long  Island,  and 
landed  three  miles  above  the  town,  at  Kipps'  Bay  (now  foot  of  Thirty-fourth- 
atreet,  East  River),  without  much  opposition,"  the  gteater  portion  of  the  Amer- 
icajis  were  busy  in  fortifying  their  new  camp  on  Harlem  Heights. 

The  invading  Britons  formed  a  line  almost  across  the  island  to  Bloomingdale, 
within  two  miles  of  the  American  intrenchments,  just  beyond  the  present  Man- 
hattanvilie,  while  the  main  army  on  Long  Island  was  stationed  at  different 
points  from  Brooklyn  to  Flushing,"  On  the  16th,  detachments  of  the  belliger- 
ents met  on  Harlem  plains,  and  a  severe  skirmish  ensued.  The  Americana 
were  victorious,  but  their  triumph  cost  the  lives  of  two  brave  officers — Colonel 
Knowlton  of  Connecticut,  and  Major  Leitch  of  Virginia.  Yet  the  eifect  of  the 
victory  was  inspiriting ;  and  so  faithfully  did  the  patriots  ply  muscle  and  im- 
plement, that  before  Howe  could  make  ready  to  attack  tlicm,  they  had  con- 
structed double  lines  of  intrenchments,  and  wi^re  prepared  to  defy  him.  At 
once  perceiving  the  inutility  of  attacking  the  Americana  in  front,  he  next  en- 
deavored to  gain  their  rear.  Leaving  quite  a  strong  force  to  keep  possession 
of  the  city*  [Sept.  20],  he  sent  three  armed  vessels  up  the  Hudson  to  cut  off 
the  communications  of  the  Americans  with  New  Jersey,  whde  the  great  bulk 
of  his  army  (now  reinforced  by  an  arrival  of  fresh  troops  from  England)'  made 
their  way  [Oct.  12]  to  a  point  in  Westchester  county,"  beyond  the  Harlem 
River.  When  Washington  perceived  the  deiigns  of  his  en- 
N^  /-.,„^rL  11  emy,  he  placed  a  garrison  of  almost  three  thousand  men, 
r^V^JtC"!*  I  under  Colonel  Magaw,  in  Fort  Washington,'  and  withdrew 
^  '^\vfll  8=i;i  the  i-emainder  of  his  army*  to  a  position  on  the  Bronx  River, 
in  Westchester  county,  to  oppose  Howe,  or  retreat  in  safety 
to  the  Hudson  Highlands,  if  necessary.  He  established  his 
wiBnisGTOK.     head-quarters  at  White  Plains  village,  and  there,  on  the  28th 


miles  from  tho  City  HkU,  New  York  to  Two  Hundred  and  Sixtli-strect^  near  King's  Bridge,  at  tlio 
upper  end  of  the  island.  '  Also  called  Manluitlan.     See  note  1,  page  48. 

•  Some  Connecticut  troops,  Bightened  hy  tha  namber  and  martial  appearance  of  the  British, 
fled  at  their  approach.  Wa^ington,  then  at  Harlem,  heard  tho  eaimonade,  leaped  into  his  saddle, 
and  approadiBd  Kipp's  Bay  ia  time  to  meet  the  flying  fi^tives.  Mortified  hy  thia  exhibition  of 
cowardice  beCffe  the  enemy,  the  coramander-in.chief  tried  to  rally  them,  and  in  that  effort,  he  waa 
so  unmindful  6t  bimsel^  that  he  came  near  being  captured. 

'  Wishing  to  ascertain  the  esact  condition  of  the  British  anny,  Wasliington  engaged  Captnin 
Nathan  Hale,  of  Knowlturi'a  regiment,  to  secretly  visit  their  camps  on  Long  Ishind,  and  make 
obaervatioas.  He  was  caught,  taken  to  Howe's  "head-quarters.  Turtle  Bay,  New  York,  and  exe- 
cuted as  a  spy  by  tho  brutal  provosl^niarshal,  Cunningham.  He  was  not  allowed  to  have  a  Bible 
nor  clergyman  dadog  hi^last  hours,  nor  to  send  letters  to  liis  friends.  His  fate  and  Andre's  (page 
326]  have  been  compared,  ^or  particulare  of  this  affdr,  see  Onderdonk's  MeBduUoiiary  Rodents 
of  Long  Island,  etc,  and  Losang's  Pklorial  FM-Baok  of  the  JlevohUon. 

*  At  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  a  Are  broke  out  in  a  small  gn^jery  near  the  foot 
of  Broad-streets  and  before  it  was  extinguished,  about  five  hundred  bvuldinga  were  destroyed.  The 
British  charged  the  tire  upon  the  Americans.  Although  such  incendiarism  had  been  contemplated 
when  the  Amerienos  found  themselves  compeDecl  to  ei'acual«  the  city,4his  was  purely  accidental. 

'  The  whole  British  army  now  numbered  about  35,000  men. 

'  Thn^'s  Neck,  sixteen  miles  from  the  city.  _^ 

'  Fort  Washington  was  erected  oariy  in  mS,  upon  the  highest  grounc!  on  York  Island,  ten 
miles  from  the  city,  between  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-fira^st^eet  and  One  Hundred  and  Eighty 
sixth-streets,  and  overlonliing  both  tlie  Hudson  and  Hariem  Rivers.  There  are  a  few  traces  of  its 
embankments  yet  [1866]  viable. 

'  Nominally,  nineteen  thousand  men,  but  actually  effective,  not  more  than  half  that  number. , 
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of  October,  a.  severe  engagement  took  plafie."  The  Americana  were  driven  from 
their  position,  and  three  days  afterward  [Nov.  1, 1776],  formed  a  strong  camp 
on  the  hills  of  North  Castle,  five  miles  further  north.  The  British  general 
was  afraid  to  pursue  them ;  and  after  strengthening  the  post  at  Poekskill,  at 
the  lower  entrance  to  the  Highlands,  and  securing  the  vantage-ground  at  North 
Castle,'  Washington  crossed  the  Hudson  (Nov.  12]  with  the  main  hodj  of  his 
army,  and  joined  General  Greene  at  Fort  Lee,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  about  two 
miles  south  of  Fort  Washington.  This  movement  was  made  on  account  of  an 
apparenl,  preparation  by  the  British  to  invade  New  Jersey  and  march  upon 
Philadelphia,  where  tlie  Congress  was  in  session.' 

General  Knyphausan  and  a  large  body  of  Hessians'  had  arrived  at  New 
York,  and  joined  the  British  army  at  Westchester,  previous  to  the  engagement 
at  White  Plains.  After  Washington  had  crossed  the  Hudson,  these  (^rman 
troops  and  a  part  of  the  English  array,  five  thousand  strong,  proceeded  to  attack 
Fort  Washington.  They  were  successful,  hut  at  a  cost  to  the  victors  of  full  one 
thousand  brave  men."  More  than  two  thousand  Americans  were  made  prison- 
ers of  war  [Nov.  16],  and  like  their  fellow-captives  on  Long  Isknd,"  they  were 
crowded  into  loathsome  prisons  and  prison-ships.'  Two  days  afterward  [Nov. 
18],  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  six  thousand  men,  crossed  the  Hudson  at  Dobbs' 
Ferry,  and  took  possession  of  Fort  Lee,  which  the  Americans  had  abandoned 
on  his  approach,  leaving  all  the  baggage  and  military  stores  behind  them. 
During  the  siege.  General  Washington,  with  Putnam,  Greene,  and  Mercer, 
ascended  the  heights,  and  from  the  abandoned  mansion  of  Roirer  Morris  '  sur- 
veyed the  scene  of  operations.  Within  fifteen  minutes  afl«r  they  had  left  that 
mansion,  ^Colonel   Stirling,  of  the   British  army,   who  had  just  repulsed  an 

'  The  combatants  lost  about  an  equal  nmnber  of  men— not  more  than  throo  hundred  each  i  ■ 
Milod,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

•  Qeoaral  Heath  waa  loft  m  command  in  the  Highlands,  and  General  Loe  at  North  Castlo 
Page  250.    That  tnidj  aiierward  adjourned  U>  Baltunore.  in  Maryland     Seo  iiaso  2S2 

'  Page  246.  ■  r-s  ■ 

'  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  killed  and  wounded,  did  not  exceed  one  hundred. 

'  Page  254. 

'  Kothing  could  exceed  the  horrors  of  theso 
crowded  prisons,  as  described  by  an  eye-witness. 
The  sugar-houses  of  New  York  being  largo,  wcro 
used  for  the  purpose,  and  therem  scores  sullbred  and 
died.  But  the  most  terrible  scenes  occurred  on 
l>oard  several  old  huUta,  whieli  were  anchored  in  the 
waters  around  New  York,  and  used  lor  prisoners.  Of 
them  the  Jer^  waa  the  most  notorious  Ibr  the  suf- 
ferings it  contained,  and  the  brutality  of  its  officers. 
From  these  vflssds,  anchored  near  the  present  Navy 
Yard,  at  Brooklyn,  almost  eleven  thousand  victims 
were  cwried  ashore  during  the  war,  and  buried  in  shallow  graves  in  liie  sand.  Tlieir  remains  were 
gathered  in  1808,  and  put  in  a  vault  situated  near  the  termination  of  Frout-stroct  and  Hudson- 
ftveuue,  Brooklyn.  See  Onderdonk'a  Sevolnlioaary  Inddenis  of  Long  Island.  Loaang's  Field  Book 
supplement.  ^ 

'  Th^  mansion,  elefpnt  even  now  [1856],  is  standing  on  the  high  bank  of  the  Harlem  Kver, 
at  One  Hundred  and  Sixt^mnth-street.  Roger  Morris  was  Washington's  companion-in-arms 
on  the  field  where  Braddock  was  defeated,  and  he  had  married  Maiy  PhUlipse,  a  youne  ladv 
whose  charms  had  captivated  the  heart  of  Washington  when  he  was  a  young  Virginia  eolonei  It 
IS  now  the  property  of  Madame  Jumel,  widow  of  Aaron  Burr,  who  waa  Vice-President  of  the  U^ted 
States,  under  JeCferson.  uuitou 
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American  party,  came  with  his  victorious  troops,  and  took  possession  of  it.  It 
was  a  narrow  escape  for  those  chief  commanders. 

A  melancholy  and  a  brilliant  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  war  for  Inde- 
pendence, was  now  opened.  For  three  weeks  Washington,  with  his  shattered 
and  daily  diminishing  army,  was  flying  before  an  overwhelming  force  of  Bri1^ 
ons.  Scarcely  three  thousand  troops  now  remained  in  the  American  army. 
Newark,  New  B  unswick  Princeton,  and  Trenton,  successively  fell  into  the 
power  of  Comw  11  SI  were  the  British  vanguards  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Americans,  som     n         h  h  could  hear  the  music  of  the  other.     Day  after 

day,  the  militia  1  f  h  m  as  their  terms  <Sf  enlistment  expired,  for  late 
reverses  had  sadly  di  p  1  m,  and  many  of  the  regulars'  deserted.  Loyalists 
were  swarming    11  1        u  itry  through  which  they  passed,'  and  when,  on 

the  7th  of  December,  AVashington  reached  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Delaware,  at 
Trent«n,  he  had  less  than  three  thousand  men,  most  of  them  wretchedly  clad, 
half  famished,  and  without  tents  to  shelter  them  from  the  biting  winter  air. 
On  the  8th  that  remnant  of  an  army  crossed  the  Delaware  in  boats,  just  as  one 
division  of  Comwallis's  pursuing  army  marched  into  Trenton  with  all  the  pomp 
of  victors,  and  sat  down,  almost  in  despair,  upon  the  Pennsylvania  shore. 

Washington  had  hoped  to  make  a  stand  at  New  Brunswick,  but  was  disap- 
pointed. The  services  of  the  Jersey  and  Maryland  brigades  expired  on  the  day 
when  he  left  that  place,  and  neither  of  them  would  remain  any  longer  in  the 
army.  During  his  flight,  Washington  had  sent  repeated  messages  to  General 
Lee,^  urging  him  to  leave  North  Castle,*  and  reinforce  him.  That  ofiScer,  am- 
bitious as  he  was  impetuous  and  brave,  hoping  to  strike  a  blow  against  the 
British  tliat  might  give  himself  personal  renown,  was  so  tardy  in  his  obedience, 
that  he  did  not  enter  New  Jersey  until  the  Americans  had  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware. He  had  repeatedly,  but  in  vain,  infportuned  (Jeneral  Heath,  who  was 
left  in  command  at  Peekskill,  to  let  him  have  a  deta,chment  of  one  or  two  thou- 
sand men,  with  which  to  operate.  His  tardiness  in  obedience,  cost  him  his 
liberty.     Soon  after  entering  New  Jersey,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  [December 


'  Note  6,  page  135. 

'  General  Howe  had  aeut  out  procHmationg  through  the  country,  offering  pardon  and  protection 
to  all  who  might  aak  for  mercy  Perceiving  the  disastern  to  the  Amorican  arms  during  the  summer 
and  autium,  great  numbers  took  advantage  of  these  promises,  aad  sigoed  petitions.  They  soon 
found  tliat  prolediim  did  not  follow  pari^n,  for  the  Hessian  troops,  in  their  march  through  New 
Jersey,  committed  great  excesses,  without  inquiring  whether  their  victims  were  Whigs  or  Tbries. 
Kole  4,  page  226,  Among  the  prominent  men  who  espoused  the  republican  cause,  and  now  aban- 
doned it,  was  Tucker,  president  of  the  New  Jei'sey  Convention,  which  had  sanctioned  the  Declara- 
lioa  of  Independence,  and  Joseph  Galloway,  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress.  These, 
and  other  prominent  recuaants,  received  some  hard  hils  in  the  public  prints.  A  writer  in  Uie  Fain- 
sybiania  Jounud,  of  Februaiy  5,  1777,  thus  castigated  Galloway: 

To  pre™  hiB  baVncM,  sec  Mm  cringe  ftnd  boi  L 
A  tiSltor  te  his  country  and  ite  UwB. 

UnhMpy  wretaht  thy  inlemt  mnal  be  sold 
For  ConliiujntKl,  not  for  polish'd  gold. 
To  sloi  the  iiioner  then  thyself  cried  down. 
And  stabl/d  thj  country  to  support  the  crown." 
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13,  1776],  and  his  command  devolved  upon  General  Sullivan.'  At  about  the 
same  time  intelligence  reached  the  chief  that  a  British  squadron,  under  Sir 
Peter  Parker  (who,  as  we  have  seen  [page  247],  was  defeated  at  Charleston), 
had  sailed  into  Narraganset  Bay  [December  8th],  taken  possession  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  blockaded  the  little  American  fleet,  under  Commodore  Hopkins,' 
then  lying  near  Providence.  This  intelligence,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  failure 
of  operations  on  Lake  Champlain,'  coupled  with  the  sad  condition  of  the  main 
army  of  patriots,  made  the  future  appear  gloomy  indeed.' 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  patriot  cause  that  General  Howe  was  excessively 
cautious  and  indolent.  Instead  of  allowing  Cornwallis  to  construct  boats,"  cross 
the  Delaware  at  once,  overwhelm  the  patriots,  and  push  on  to  Philadelphia,  as 
he  might  have  done,  he  ordered  him  to  await  the  freezing  of  the  waters,  so  as 
to  cross  on  the  ice.  He  was  also  directed  to  place  four  thousand  German  troops 
in  cantonments  along  the' Jersey  shore  of  the  river,  from  Trenton  to  Burling- 
ton, and  to  occupy  Princeton  and  New  Brunswick  with  strong  British  detach- 
ments. Both  Congress  and  Washington  profited  by  this  delay.  Measures  for 
re-organizing  the  army,  already  planned,  were  put  in  operation.  A  loan  of  five 
millions  of  dollars,  in  hard  money,  with  which  to  pay  the  troops,  was  author- 
ized. By  the  offer  of  liberal  bounties,"  and  the  influence  of  a  stirring  appeal 
put  forth  by  Congress,  recruits  immediately  flocked  to  Washington's  standard 
at  Newtown.'  Almost  simultaneously,  Lee's  detachment  under  Sullivan,  and 
another  from  Ticondcroga,"  joined  him;  and  on  the  24th  of  December  he  found 
himself  in  command  of  almost  five  thousand  effective  troops,  many  of  them  fresh 
and  hopeful.'     And  the  increased  pay  of  officers,  the  proffered  bounties  to  the 

'  Both  Sullivtui  and  Stirling,  wlio  were  made  prisoners  on  Lons  Island  [page  254],  had  been 
exchangetl,  a,nd  were  now  again  with  the  army.  Lee  was  csptureii  at  BasMngridge.  where  Lord 
Stirling  resided,  and  remain^  a  prisoner  until  May,  1778,  when  ho  was  cxohajiged  ibr  General 
Prescotl,  who  was  captured  on  Ehode  Island.    See  page  271.  '  Note  1,  page  307. 

'  General  Gates  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  tlio  army  at  the  north,  after  the  death  of 
General  Tliomas  [note  2,  page  243] ;  and  daring  the  saramer  and  autamii  of  177S,  Colonel  Arnold 
became  a  sort  of  commodore,  and  commanded  flotillas  of  small  vessels  in  warfare  with  others  pre- 
pared by  Genera]  Carlelfln  (the  British  commander  in  Canad.i),  on  Lake  Champlain.  He  had  two 
severe  eng^ements  (11th  and  13th  of  October),  in  which  he  lost  about  ninety  men ;  the  British 
about  forty.  These  operations  were  disastrous,  yet  they  resulted  in  preventing  tlie  Britidi  forces  in 
Canada  uniting  wJtli  those  in  New  York,  and  were  thus  of  vast  importance. 

'  AlUiough  tiie  Americana  liad  generally  suffered  defeats,  they  had  been  quite  successful  in 
making  oaptivea.  The  number  of  Americans  taken  by  the  British,  up  to  Uie  close  of  1776,  was 
four  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  flfty-fbur;  (he  number  of  British  taken  by  the  Americans,  was 
two  thousand,  eight  huodrod  and  sixty.  In  addition  to  men,  the  Americans  had  lost  twelve  brass 
cannons  and  mortars,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-flve  made  of  iron ;  twenty-three  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  empty  shells,  and  seventeen  thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
filled ;  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty -four  double-he^ed  shot:  a  largo  quantity  of  grape- 
shot;  two  thousand  eight  hundred  muskets;  four  hundred  thousand  ciirtridgcs;  sixteen  barrels  of 
powder;  five  imndred  intrenching  tools;  two  hundred  iiarrowa  and  other  instruments,  and  a  largo 
quantity  of  provisions  and  stores. 

'  The  Americans  took  every  boat  they  could  find  at  Trenton,  and  cautiously  moved  them  out 
of  the  river  after  they  had  crossed. 

'  Each  soldier  was  to  have  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars,  besides  an  allotment  of  land  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  A  common  soldier  was  to  have  one  hundred  acres,  and  a  colonel  five  hundred.  Thef« 
were. given  to  those  only  who  enlisted  to  serve  "during  the  war." 

'  A  small  village  north  of  Bristol,  about  two  miles  (rom  the  Delaware.  '  Page  234. 

°  According  to  the  atyutant'a  return  to  Washington  on  the  22d  of  December,  Hie  Ami 


army  numbered  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  six  men,  of  whom  five  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  were  ack,  on  command  elsewhere,  or  on  furlough,  leaving  an  eHectivc  force  of  fbur 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven. 
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Boldiera,  and  tho-great  personal  influence  of  the  comnfander-in-chief,  had  the 
effect  to  retain  in  the  service,  for  a  few  weeks  at  least,  moi-e  than  one  half  of  the 
old  soldiers. 

There  were  about  fifteen  hundi-ed  Hessians,'  and  a  troop  of  British  light 
horse,  at  Trenton,  and  these  Washington  determined  to  surprise.  The  British 
commanders  loiriced  with  such  contempt  upon  the  American  troops — the  mere 
ghost  of  an  army — and  were  so  certain  of  an  easy  victory  beyond  the  Delaware, 
where,  rumor  affirmed,  the  people  were  almost  unanimous  in  fevor  of  the 
king,  that  vigilance  was  neglected.  So  confident  were  they  that  the  contest 
would  he  end»i  by  taking  possession  of  Philadelphia,  that  Comwallis  actually 
returned  to  New  York,  to  prepare  to  sail  for  England !  And  when  Ball,  the 
commander  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  applied  to  General  Grant  for  a  rein- 
forcement, that  officer  said  to  the  messenger,  "  Tell  the  colonel  he  is  very  safe. 
I  will  undertake  to  keep  the  peace  in  New  Jersey, 'with  a  corporal's  guard." 
How  they  mistook  the  character  of  Washington  !  During  all  the  gloom  of  the 
past  month,  hope  had  beamed  brightly  upon  tlic  heart  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  Although  Congress  liad  adjourned  to  Baltimore'  [December  12,  1776], 
and  the  public  mind  was  filled  with  despondency,  his  reliance  upon  Providence 
in  a  cauSe  so  just,  was  never  shaken;  and  his  great  soul  conceived,  and  his 
ready  hand  planned  a  bold  stroke  for  deliverance.  The  Christmas  holiday  was 
at  hand — a  day  when  Germans,  especially,  indulge  in  convivial  pleasures.  Not 
doubting  the  Hessians  would  pass  the  day  in  sports  and  drinking,  he  resolved 
to  profit  by  their  condition,  by  falling  suddenly  upon  them  while  they  were  in 
deep  slumber  after  a  day  and  night  of  cafousal.  His  plan  was  to  cross  the 
Delaware  in  three  divisions,  one  a  few  loilea  above  Trenton,  another  a  few  miles 
below,  and  a  third  at  Bristol  to  attack  Count  Donop'  at  Burlington.  Small 
parties  were  also  to  attack  the  British  posts  at  Mount  Holly,  Black  Horse,  and 
Bordentown,  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  evening  of  Christmas  day  [1776],  Washington  gathered  twenty- 
four  hundred  men,  with  some  heavy  artillery,  at  McConkey's  Ferry, 
eight  or  nine  miles  above  Trenton.'  They  expected  to  cross,  reach  Trenton 
at  midnight,  and  take  the  Hessians  by  surprise.'  But  the  river  was  filled 
with  floating  ice,  and  sleet  and  snow  were  falling  fast.  The  passage  was 
made  in  fiat-boats ;  and  so  difficult  was  the  navigation,  that  it  was  almost  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  [December  26]  when  the  troops  were  mustered  on 
the  Jersey  shore.  They  were  arranged  in  two  divisions,  commanded  respec- 
tively by  Greene  and  Sullivan,  and  approached  Trenton  by  separate  roads. 
The  enterprise  was  eminently  successful.  Colonel  Rail,  the  Hessian  com- 
mander,  was  yet   indulging   in  wine  at  the  end  of  a  night  spent  in  cai-d- 


'  Page  246. 

'  Alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  British,  Coiisrrera  thought  it  pruilent  to  adjoHm  to  Baltimore. 
A  committee  to  represent  that  boiiy  was  left  ia  Philadelphia,  toeooperafe  with  the  army.  Congres.^ 
assembled  at  Baltimore  on  tJie  SOth.  '  Page  275. 

'  Taylorsville  is  the  name  of  the  iitOe  villa^  nt  that  place.  Tho  river  there,  now  spanned  by 
a  covered  bridge,  is  about  six  himiircd  diet  in  width,  and  has  a  con^darabb  current. 
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playing,  when  the  Americans  approached,  a  little  after  sunrise ;'  and  while 
endeavoring  to  rally  his  affrighted  troops,  he  fell,  mortally  woundeii,  in  the 
streets  of  'Jrenton.     Between  forty  and  fifty  of  , 

the  Hessians  were  killed  and  fatally  wounded,  f  ■^^/,,.---'^r*'^i;J;:;-^ 
and  more  than  a  thousand  were  made  prisoners,  — v,  r^^)<'^^^i)^S>3'H 
together  with  arms,  ammunition,  and-  stores.  p~~--T__!^?^^^§^;4°  1 
Five  hundred  British  cavalry  harely  escaped,  I  /;juii?^^^!^^^^^^-C_ 
and  fled  to  Bordcntoivn,  (Jenoruls  Ewing  and  I '*^£^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Cadwalader,  who  commanded  the  other  two  ^"^^^m^E  at  trestos 
divisions,  destined  to  attack   the  enemy  helow 

Trenton,  were  unable  to  cross  the  river  on  accountttf  the  ice,  to  co-operat*  with 
Washington.  With  a  strong  enemy  Bo  near  as  Burlington  and  Princeton,,the  com- 
mander-in-cbief  thought  it  imprudent  to  remain  on  the  Jersey  shore,  so  with  his 
prisoners  and  hooty  he  re-crossed  the  Delaware  on  the  evening  after  his  victory. 

This  was  indeed  a  victory  in  more  aspects  than  that  of  a  skillful  military 
operation.  The  Germans  under  Dunop,  on  the  river  below,  thoroughly 
alarmed,  fled  into  the  interior.  The  Tories  and  pliant  Whigs'  were  abashed; 
the  friends  of  liberty,  rising  from  the  depths  of  despondency,  stood  erect  in  the 
pride  and  strength  of  their  principles ;  the  prestige  of  the  Hessian  name,  lately 
so  terrible,  was  broken,  and  the  faltering  militia,  anxious  for  bounties  and 
honors,  flocked  to  the  victorious  standard  of  Washington.  Fourteen  hundred 
soldiers,  chiefly  of  the  eastern  militia,  whose  terms  of  enlistment  would  expire 
with  the  year,  agreed  to  remain  six  weeks  longer,  on  a  promise  to  each  of  a 
bounty  often  dollars.  The  military  chest  was  not  in  a  condition  to  permit  him 
to  fulfill  his  promise,  and  he  wrote  to  Kobert  Morris,  the  eminent  financier  of 
the  Revolution,  for  aid,  and  it  ivas  given.  Fifty  thousand  dollars,  in  hard 
money,  were  sent  to  the  hanks  of  the  Delaware,  in  time  to  allow  Washington 
to  fulfill  his  engagement.^ 

The  victory  was  also  productive  of  more  vigilant  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 

'  Rail  epcnt  the  night  at  tlie  liouae  of  a  loyalist,  nameii  Hunt  Just  at  dawu,  a  messenger,  sent 
by  a  Toiy  on  the  line  of  march  of  the  patriots,  came  in  liot  haste  W  Uio  colonel  Exdted  by  wine, 
and  intent  upon  his  game,  that  officer  thrust  the  note  into  his  pocket.  Like  the  Athenian  polemaroh, 
who,  when  he  received  dispatches  relative  to  a  conspiracy,  refused  to  open  them,  saymg,  "Bua- 
nesa  to-morro.T,"  Rail  did  not  loolc  at  the  message,  but  continued  his  amusement  until  the  roll  of 
tli3  American  drum,  and  the  cracli  of  his  rifle,  f5l  upon  his  dull  ears,  and  called  liim  to  duty. 

'  Note  4,  page  226. 

'  Tlien  it  was  that  Robert  Morris  not  only  evmced  his  &ith  in  tlio  success  of  the  patriot  canse, 
and  his  own  love  of  country,  but  he  tested  tlie  strengtli  of  his  credit  and  mereflQtiie  lienor.  The 
earn  was  lai^,  and  tho  requirement  seemed  almost  imposdblo  to  meet  Government  credit  was 
low,  but  confidence  in  Robert  Morris  was  unboonded.  On  leaving  his  office,  muamg  upon  how  he 
should  obtain  the  money,  he  met  a  wealthy  Quaker,  and  said,  "I  want  money  for  tbe  use  of  the 
army,"  "Robort  what  security  canst  tbou^ve?"  asked  tho  Quaker.  "Mynole  and  my  honor,'' 
promptly  replied  Morris.  "  Thou  sh^t  have  it,"  as  promptly  responded  tho  lender,  who  oficred  hiti 
a  conaderabie  sum,  and  the  nest  morning  it  was  on  its  way  to  the  camp  of  Washington.  Kobert 
Morris  was  a  native  of  Englaud,  where  he  was  bom  in  1W3.  He  came  to  America  in  1744,  anil 
became  a  merchant's  clerk  in  Philadelphia.  By  the  fbrce  of  industry,  enei^,  and  a  good  character, 
he  arose  to  the  statjou  of  one  of  the  first  merchants  of  his  time.  He  was  a  signer  of  tho  Deohiration 
of  Independence,  and  was  active  as  a  pubhc.  financier,  tbroughovit  the  war.  Toward  its  close 
[1781],  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  a  national  bank.  After  the  war,  ho  wns  a  st^te  le^s- 
lator,  and  Washington  wished  him  to  be  his  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  hut  he  declined  it  By 
land  spccuktions  he  lost  his  fortune,  and  died  in  comparaljvo  poverty,  in  May,  1806,  when  a  little 
more  than  seventy  years  of  age.     See  his  portrwt  on  next  page. 
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invaders.  Believing  tlie  rebellion  to  be  at  an  end,  and  ihe  American  army 
hopelessly  iinnihilated,  when  Washington,  with  his  shivering,  half-stiii-ved 
troops,  fled  aoross  the  Delaware,  Cornwallis,  as  we  have  observed,  had  returned 
to  New  York  to  embark  for  England.     The  contempt  of  the  British  for  the 


■■rebels,"  was  changed  to  respect  and  fear,  and  when  intelligence  of  the  affair 
at  Trenton  reached  Howe,  he  ordered  Cornwallis  back  with  reinforcements,  to 
gain  the  advantage  lost.  Congress,  in  the  mean  while,  perceiving  the  necessitv 
of  giving  more  power  to  the  commander-in-chief,  wisely  clothed  him  [December 
27]  with  all  the  puissance  of  a  military  dictator,  for  six  months,  and  gave  him 
absolute  control  of  all  the  operations  of  war,  for  that  period.'  This  act  waa 
accomplished  before  that  body  could  possibly  have  heaixl  of  the  victory  at  Tren- 
ton, for  they  were  then  in  session  in  Baltimore. 

Inspirited  by  his  success  at  Trenton,  tlie  panic  of  the  enemy,  and  their 
retirement  from  the  Delaware,  Washington  determined  to  recross  that  river, 
imd  act  on  the  offensive.     He  ordered  General  Heath,  who  was  with  quite  a 


-meD  Congress  adjourned  on  tlie  Ktb,  to  meet  at  Baltimore,  almost  equal  K^wera  were  given 
to  washineton,  but  tliey  were  not  llion  defined.  Now  thej  were  so,  by  resolution.  They  wrote  to 
Washington,  when  they  forwarded  the  resolution,  "  Happy  is  it  Ibr  this  country,  that  the  general 
ol  their  lorcGs  can  be  safely  intrusted  with  unlimited  power,  and  neither  peraonal  seourily,  liberty, 
nor  properly,  be  in  the  least  degree  endangered  thereljy."  At  that  time,  Congress  had  given  Gen- 
eral Putnam  almost  unlimited  command  in  Philadelphia.  All  munitions  of  war  ther«,  were  placed 
under  his  control  He  was  also  authorized  lo  employ  all  private  armed  vessels  in  the  Delaware,  in 
the  defense  of  Pliilsdelphia.    See  note  1,  page  246, 
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large  body  of  New  England  troops  at  Peekskill,'  to  move  into  New  Jersey 
with  hia  main  force ;  and  the  new  militia  levies  were  directed  to  annoy  the  flank 
and  rear  of  the  British  detachments,  and  make  frequent  attacks  upon  their 
outposts.  In  the  mean  while,  he  again  crossed  the  Delaware  [December  30th], 
with  his  whole  army,  and  took  post  at  Trenton,  while  the  British  and  German 
troops  were  concentrating  at  Princeton,  only  ten  miles  distant.  Such  was  the 
position  and  the  condition  of  the  two  armies  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  of 
the  War  for  Independence — the  memorable  year  when  this  great  Republic  of 
the  West  was  born. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THIRD  TEAR  OF  THK  "WAR  FOR  INCKPKNDENCE.     [1177.] 

The  strange  apathy  of  nations,  like  individuals,  in  times  of  great  danger,  or 
when  dearest  interests  depend  upon  the  utmost  vigilance  and  care,  is  a  remark- 
able phase  in  human  character,  and  the  records  thereof  appear  as  monstrous 
anomalies  upon  the  pages  of  history.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  executive 
and  legislative  power  of  the  British  nation  during  the  momentous  year  of  1776, 
when  the  eye  of  ordinary  forecast  could  not  feil  to  perceive  that  the  integrity 
of  the  realm  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  that  the  American  colonies,  the  fair- 
est jewels  in  the  British  crown,  were  likely  to  be  lost  forever.  Such  an  apathy, 
strange  and  profound,  seemed  to  pervade  the  councils  of  tho  British  Govern- 
ment, even  while  the  public  mind  of  England  was  filled  with  the  subject  of  the 
American  rebellion.  Notwithstanding  an  ai-my  had  been  driven  from  one  city' 
[March,  1776],  a  fleet  expelled  from  another"  [June],  their  colonies  declared 
independent'  [July  4],  and  almost  thirty  thousand  of  their  choice  troops  and 
fierce  hirelings  had  been  defied  and  combatted"  [August],  Parliament  did  not 
assemble  until  tlio  last  day  of  October,  to  deliberate  on  these  important  mat- 
ters. Then  the  king,  in  his  speech,  congi-atulated  them  upon  the  success  of  the 
royal  troops  in  America,  and  assured  them  (but  without  the  shadow  of  good 
reason  for  the  belief)  that  most  of  the  continental  powers  entertained  friendly 
feelings  toward  Great  Britain.  During  a  dull  session  of  six  weeks,  new  sup- 
plies for  the  American  service  were  voted,  while  every  conciliatory  proposition 
was  rejected;  and  when  Parliament  adjourned,  in  December,  to  keep  the 
Christmas  holidays,  the  members  appeared  to  feel  that  their  voles  had  crushed 
the  rebellion,  and  that,  on  their  re-assembling  in  January,  they  would  bo  in- 
vited to  join  in  a  Te  Deum'  at  St,  Paul's,  because  of  submission  and  peace  in 

'  On  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  catranoc  to  tho  Highlands,  f  Jrty-fivc  miles  from  tho 
Klty  of  New  York.    See  page  270. 

'  P^e  247.  '  Psge  249.  '  Pa?9  251.  '  Pe^  253. 

'  The  Ti  Deum  Laudamus  ( We  praise  (ftee,  O  <S«7)  is  always  chanted  in 
and  on  the  contineet,  after  a  ^oai  victory,  groac  dehvL'rance,  etc    Theui  is 
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America.  At  that  very  moment,  Washington  was  planning  lli8  brilliant 
achievement  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.' 

In  contrast  with  this  apathy  of  the  British  Government,  was  the  vigilance 
and  activity  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Their  perpetual  session  was  one  of 
perpetual  labor.  Early  in  the  year  [March,  1776],  the 
bcLret  Committee  of  that  body  had  appointed  Silas  Deane,' 
1  delegate  from  Connecticut,  to  proceed  to  France,  as  their 
agent,  with  general  powers  to  solicit  the  co-operation  of 
other  governments.  Even  these  remote  colonists  knew 
thtt  the  claims  of  the  king  of  England  to  the  friendship 
of  the  continental  powers,  was  fallacious,  and  that  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  even  Cath- 
eiLAS  DEiNE.  aiine  of  Russia,  and  Pope  Clement  the  Fourteenth  (Gan- 

ganelli),  all  of  whom  feared  and  hated  England,  instead  of  being  friendly  to 
her,  were  anxious  for  a  pretense  to  strike  her  fici-eely,  and  humble  her  pride, 
because  of  her  potency  in  arms,  her  commerce,  her  diplomacy,  and  her  strong 
Protestantism.  All  of  these  spoke  kindly  to  the  American  agent,  and  Deane 
was  successful  in  his  embassy.  Ho  talked  confidently,  and  by  skillful  manage- 
ment, during  the  summer  of  1776,  he  obtained  fifteen  thousand  muskets  from 
the  French  arsenals,  and  abundant  promises  of  men  and  money.  And  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  had  been  made  [July  4],  Congress  appointed  a  reg- 
ular embassy'  [Sept.  22,  1776],  to  the  court  of  France,  and  finally  sent  agents 
to  other  foreign  courts.'  TJiey  also  planned,  and  finally  executed  measures  for 
strengthening  the  bond  of  union  between  the  several  colonies,  already  made 
powerfully  cohesive  by  common  dangers  and  common  hopes.  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, which  formed  the  organic  laws  of  the  nation  until  the  adoption  of 


this  to  the  true  Christian  mind  and  heart.  War,  except  strictly  dercnBivo  a?  a  last  extremity,  is 
always  a,  moostroua  iiijHstice ;  and  for  its  success  in  soddening  God's  Eiir  eartli  with  human  blood, 
men  in  epaulettes,  their  hands  UteraUy  dripping  with  gore,  vtill  go  into  tlie  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  there  sing  a  Te  Dema!  '  Page  261. 

'  Slaa  Deane  was  bom  at  Grolon,  in  Connecticut,  and  was  educated  at  Yale  College.  He  was 
electa  to  the  first  Congress  [page  223]  in  1714,  and  after  being  some  time  abroad,  as  ^;eiit  for  tlio 
S«>ret  Commitlee,  he  was  recalled,  on  account  of  alleged  bad  conduct.  Ho  puhlished  a  defense  of 
his  character  in  1TJ8,  but  lie  failed  to  reinstate  himself  in  tho  public  iJpinion.  Ho  went  lo  England 
toward  the  close  of  1784,  where  he  died  in  extreme  poverty,  in  1789. 

'  Tiie  embassy  consisted  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Arthur  lee.  Franklin  and  Loo 
joined  Deane  at  Paris,  at  Uie  middle  of  Deceraber,  1776.  Leo  liad  tlien  been  in  Europe  for  somo 
time^  as  a  sort  of  private  agent  of  the  Secret  Committee.  He  made  an  arrangement  with  the  French 
kuig  to  send  a  \st^  amount  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  specie,  to  the  colonists,  but  in  such  a  way 
tliat  it  would  appear  as  a  commercial  transaction.  Tiie  agent  on  tl:o  part  of  the  French  was 
Eeaumarchais,  who  assumed  tlie  commercial  title  of  Roderique  Eortales  &  Co,  and  Lee  took  the 
name  of  Uary  Johnson.  This  arrangement  with  tlie  ^se  and  avaricious  Beaumarchaia,  was  a  source 
of  great  annoyance  and  actual  loss  ta  Congreaa  in  after  years.  What  n-as  a  (rrotoitj  on  the  part  of 
the  Frencli  government,  in  the  name  of  itortolcs  &  Co.,  BeimmarL^iais  afterword  presented  a  claim 
for,  and  actMliy  received  from  Congress  four  hundred  fliousaud  dollars.  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
bom  in  Boston,  in  1706.  He  was  a  printer;  worked  at  his  trade  in  London  ;  became  eminent  in 
his  business  in  Philadelphia ;  obtained  a  high  position  as  a  philosopher  and  statesman;  was  agent 
in  England  lor  several  colonies ;  was  chief  embassador  for  the  UnitM  States  in  Europe  dgrirg  tho 
Sevolution,  and  filled  varioos  offldal  stations  in  the  sdentjflc  and  political  world.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  that  ever  lived;  and,  ne\-t  to  Wasliinglon,  is  the  best  known  and  most 
revered  of  all  Americans.  He  died  in  1790,  at  the  age  of  more  than  eiglity-four  years  Arthur 
Lee  was  a  brother  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  fpage  250],  and  was  bom  in  Vin^nia,  in  17*o.  He  was 
a  fine  scholar,  aod  elegant  writer.    Ho  died  in  1782.  '  Holland,  Spwn,  and  Prus^. 
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the  Federal  Constitution,  were,  after  more  than  two  years'  consideration,  ap- 
proved by  Congresa,  and  produced  vastly  beneficial  results  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  struggle.' 


Such,  in  brief,  were  the  chief  operations  of  the  civil  power  of  the  revolted 
colonies.     Let  us  now  turn  to  the  military  operations  at  the  opening  of  a  new 

'  Iq  July,  1775,  Dr.  Franklin  submitted  a  plan  of  union  to  Congre«.a.  On  the  11th  of  June, 
mo,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  plan.  Their  report  was  laid  aside,  and  not  called  up 
until  April,  1777.  From  that  time  until  the  15th  of  November  following,  the  aayect  was  debated 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  when  thirteen  ArlicleB  of  Coj^ederaHon  were  adopted.  The  aubstanee 
waitJiat  the  thirteen  confederated  States  should  be  known  as  the  Untied  Stales  of  AintsTea;  that  ^\ 
engage  in  a  reciprocal  treaty  of  olliitnce  and  tHendship,  for  mutual  advantage,  eacli  to  as^st  the 
other  when  help  should  be  needed ;  ti«it  each  Stale  should  have  the  rtght  to  r^iilate  ils  own  in- 
terna! affairs ;  that  no  State  diould  separately  send  or  receive  embassies,  beg^n  any  negotiations, 
contract  engagements  or  alliances,  or  eouelude  treaties  with  any  foreign  power,  without  the  consent 
of  the  general  Congress ;  tliat  no  public  ofHoer  should  be  allowed  to  accept  any  presents,  emolu- 
raenls,  office,  or  title,  from  any  foreign  power,  and  that  neither  Consross  nor  Slate  governments 
should  possess  ths  povi-er  to  confer  any  title  of  nobiUty ;  that  none  of  the  States  sliould  have  tlie 
right  to  form  alliances  among  themselies,  without  the  consent  of  Congress ;  tliat  they  should  not 
have  the  power  to  levy  duties  contrary  to  the  enactments  of  Congress ;  that  no  State  should  keep 
up  a  standing  army  or  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  beyond  Ihe  amount  stipulated  by  Congress ; 
that  when  any  of  the  Slates  should  raise  troops  for  the  common  defense,  all  the  officers  of  the  rank 
of  colonel  and  under,  should  be  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  and  the  superior  ofDcors  by 
Congress;  that  all  expenses  of  the  war  should  be  p^d  out  of  the  public  treasury;  that  Congress 
alone  should  have  the  power  to  com  mrniey ;  and  that  Canada  might  at  any  time  be  admitted  info 
the  confederacy  when'she  felt  disposed,  the  last  clauses  were  explanatory  of  the  power  of  certain 
governmental  operations,  and  continued  details  of  the  same.  Sucli  was  the  form  of  government 
which  existed  as  the  basis  of  our  Republic,  for  almost  twelve  years.    See  guppiement. 
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year.  Congress,  we  have  observed,'  delegated  all  military  power  to  Washing- 
ton, and  he  used  it  with  energy  and  discretion.  We  left  him  at  Trenton,  pre- 
pared to  act  offensively  or  defensively,  as  circumstances  should  require.  There 
he  was  joined  by  some  troops  under  Generals  Mifflin  and  Cadwalader,  who 
came  from  Bordentown  and  Crosswiets,  on  the  -night  of  the  1st  of  January. 
Yet  with  these,  his  effective  force  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  men.  Toward 
the  evening  of  the  2d  of  January,  1777,  Comwallis',  with  a  strong  force,  ap- 
proached from  Princeton,  and  after  some  skirmishing,  the  two  armies  encamped 
on  either  side  of  a  small  stream  which  runs  through  the  town,  within  pistol- 
shot  of  each  other.  Washington  commenced  intrenching  his  camp,  and  Com- 
wallis, expecting  reinforcements  in  the  morning,  felt  sure  of  his  prey,  and 
deferred  an  attack  for  the  night. 

The  situation  of  Washington  and  hia  little  army  was  now  perilous  in  the 
extreme.  A  conflict  with  such  an  overwhelming  force  as  was  gathering, 
appeared  hopeless,  and  the  Delaware  becoming  more  obstructed  by  ice  every 
hour,  rendered  a  retreat  across  it,  in  the  event  of  a  surprise,  almost  impossible. 
A  retreat  down  the  stream  was  equally  perilous.  An  escape  under  cover  of  the 
night,  was  the  only  chance  of  safety,  but  the  ground  was  too  soft  to  allow  the 
patriots  to  drag  their  heavy  cannons  with  them ;  and  could  they  withdraw  unob- 
served by  the  British  sentinels,  whose  hourly  cry  could  be  heard  from  the 
camp  ?  This  was  a  question  of  deep  mom^ent,  anii  there  was  no  time  for  long 
deliberation.  A  higher  will  than  man's  determined  the  matter.  The  Protector 
of  the  righteous  put  forth  his  hand.  While  a  council  of  war  was  in  session, 
toward  midnight,  the  wind  changed,  and  the  ground  was  soon  so  hard  frozen, 
that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  conveying  away  the  cannons.  Instantly  all 
was  in  activity  in  the  American  camp,  while  Comwallis  and  his  army  were 
soundly  sleeping— perhaps  dreaming  of  the  expected  sure  victory  in  the  mom- 
ing.  Leaving  a  few  to  keep  watch  and  feed  the  camp-fires,  to  allay  suspicion, 
Washington  silently  withdrew,  with  all  his  army,  artillery,  and  baggage ;  and 
at  dawn  [January  8,  1777],  he  was  in  sight  of  Princeton,  prepared  to  fall  upon 
Cornwallis's  reserve  there."  The  British  general  had.  scarcely  recovered  from 
his  surprise  and  mortification,  on  seeing  the  deserted  camp  of  the  Americans, 
when  ^e  distant  booming  of  cannons,  borne  upon  the  keen  winter  air,  fell 
ominously  upon  his  ears.  Although  it  was  mid-winter,  he  thought  it  was  the 
rumbling  of  distant  thunder.  The  quick  ear  of  General  Erskine  decided  other- 
wise, and  he  exclaimed,  "To  arms,  general!  AVashington  has  out-generaled 
us.  Let  us  fly  to  the  rescue  at  Princeton !"  Erskine  was  right,  for,  at  that 
moment,  Washington  and  the  British  reserve  were  combating. 

Owinw  to  the  extreme  roughness  of  the  roada,  Washington  did  not  reach 
Princeton  as  early  as  he  expected,  and  instead  of  surprising  the  British,  and 
then  pushing  forward  to  capture  or  destroy  the  enemy's  stores  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, he  found  a  portion  of  the  troops  already  on  their  march  to  join  Corn- 

'  Page  264. 

'  A  brigade,  under  Lieutenant-Mjlonel  Mawhood,  cousistmg  of  tlirec  rogiaienls  and  three  troops 
of  dragooDs,  were  quartered  there. 
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wallis  at  Trenton.  A  severe  encounter  oLCUiied,  when  the  American  militii 
giving  way,  the  British,  with  a  vittonous  shout  rushed  forward,  expecting  to 
produce  a  general  rout.  At  thit  moment  Washington 
advanced  with  a  select  corps,  biought  order  out  of  con- 
fusion, and  leading  on  his  troops  with  waving  sword  and 
cheering  voice,  turned  the  tide  of  battle  and  achieved  a 
victory.  The  brave  General  Mercer,'  while  fighting  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  was  killed,  and  many  other  be- 
loved officers  were  lost  on  that  snowy  battle  field  "  Noi 
was  the  conflict  of  that  morning  yet  ended.  'W  hen  Com- 
waliis  perceived  the  desertion  of  the  American  camp, 
and  heard  the  firing  at  Princeton,  he  hastened  with  a 
greater  portion  of  his  troops,  to  the  aid  of  his  reserve, 
and  to  secure  his  stores  at  New  Brunswick.   The  Ameri- 

,        ,  ,  ,  .       ^    1      e       1     C  IS.iT.ILE   AT    PRTSCETON. 

cans,  who  had  not  slept,  nor  scarcely  tasted  tood  lor 
thirty-six  hours,  were  compelled,  just  as  the  heat  of  the  firet  battle  was  over,  to 
contest  with  freah  troops,  or  fly  with  the  speed  of  strong  men.  Washington 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  when  Cornwallis  entered  Prmceton,  not  a 
"rebel"  was  to  be  found.'  History  has  no  parallel  to  ofier  to  these  events  of 
a  few  days.  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  renowned  com- 
manders of  modem  timea,  declared  that  the  achievements  of  Washington  and 
his  little  hand  of  compatriots,  between  the  25th  of  December  and  the  4th  of 
January  following,  were  the  most  brilliant  of  any  recorded  in  tlie  annals  of 
military  performances. 

The  Americans  were  too  weak  to  attempt  the  capture  of  the  British  stores 
at  New  Brunswick,  so,  with  his  fatigued  troops  Washington  retreated  rapidly 
toward  the  hill  country  of  East  Jersey.  <  Allowing  time  only  to  refresh  his 
little  army  at  Pluckcmin,  he  pressed  forward  to  Morristown,  and  there  estab- 
lished his  winter  quarters.  But  he  did  not  sit  down  in  idleness.  After  plant- 
ing small  cantonments'  at  different  points  from  Princeton  to  the  Hudson 
Highlands,  he  sent  out  detachments  to  harass  the  thoroughly  perplexed  British. 
These  expeditions  were  conducted  with  so  much  skill  and  spirit,  that  on  the  first 


t  tiic  heiul  of  his  n 


,  ouu.-^  ^M.„=.  I ,,  r-=-  n^l    At  first,  the  Brittah  b^eved 

a  shout,  they  cried,  "  The  rebel  general  is  taken.'      tlngti  Mercer 


'  Mercer'a  horse  bad  been  shot  under  bim,  and  ho  was 
BriUah  soWier  felled  him  with  a  clubbed  musket  [note  4,  p 

it  to  be  "Washineton,  and,  wilt  a  shout,  they  cried,  "The a ^  .  -       ... 

was  a  native  of  Scotiand.  He  was  a  sui^eon  on  the  field  of  Culloden,  and  was  practicing  medicine 
in  FrederieksbuiK,  Virdnia.  when  tlie  RevoIuOon  broke  out.  He  was  witii  Washington  m  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  He  was  made  commander  of  the  flymg  camp  m  1776,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  about  fifty-M;i  years  of  age.  The  picture  of  a  house  in  the  corner  of  the  map  of  the 
battle  at  Princeton,  is  a  representation  of  the  house  mwlueh  GeneralMercer  died.     It  is  yet  Lisabj 

'^  The  chief  of  these  were  Colonels  Haalett  and  Potter,  M^or  Morris,  and  Captains  Sliippen, 
Fleming  and  Neal.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  eng^ement,  was  about  thirty,  meludmg  tne 
ofBcers  above  named.  _  .      .   i ,     T^    -i  -a-^ 

»  We  have  mentioned,  on  page  210,  the  planetarium,  at  Prmceton,  constraeted  by  David  Ritten- 
house.  This  exdted  the  admiration  of  Cornwallis,  and  he  intended  to  carry  it  away  with  mm.  it 
is  also  said  that  Slas  Deane  [page  264]  proposed  to  present  this  work  of  art  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, as  a  bonus  for  its  good  will.  ComwalUa  waa  kept  too  busy  m  providing  for  his  own  saJcty, 
while  in  Princeton,  to  aUow  bim  to  rob  the  college  of  so  great  a  treasure.  fBgo  ibu. 

'  Permanent  stations  for  small  bodiia  of  troops. 
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of  March,  1777,  not  a  British  nor  a  Hessian  solclier  could  be  found  in 
New  Jersey,  except  at  New  Brunawick  and  Amboy.'  Those  dreaded  bat- 
talions which,  sixty-  days  before,  were  all-powerfui  in  New  Jersey,  and  had 
frightened  the  Continental  Congress  from  Philadelphia,  were  now  hemmed  in 
upon  the  Rarifatn,  and  able  to  act  only  on  the  defensive.  Considering  the 
attending  circumstances,  this  was  a  great  tnumph  for  the  Americans.  It 
revived  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  hopes  of  all  good  patriots ;  and 
hundreds  in  New  Jersey,  who  had  been  deceived  by  Howe's  proclamation,  and 
had  suffered  Hessian  bnitahty,  openly  espoused  the  Whig  cause.  Congress 
had  returned  to  Philadelphia,"  and  commenced  its  labors  with  renewed  vigor. 

It  was  almost  tho  first  of  June  before  the  main  body  of  the  two  armies  com- 
menced the  summer  campaign.  In  the  mean  while,  smaller  detachments  were 
in  motion  at  various  points.  A  strong  armament  was  sent  up  the  Hudson,  in 
March,  to  destroy  American  stores  at  Peekatill,  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the 
Highlands.  The  Americans  there,  under  the  command  of  General  McDougal, 
perceiving  a  defense  of  the  property  to  be  futile,  set  fire  to  the  stores  and 
retreated  to  the  hills  in  tho  rear.  The  British  returned  to  New  York  the  same 
evening  [March  23,  1777].  Almost  a  month  afterward  [April  13],  Com- 
wallis  went  up  the  Raritan  from  New  Brunswick,  to  surprise  the  Americans, 
under  General  Lincoln,  at  Boundbrook.  The  latter  escaped,  with  difficulty, 
after  losing  about  sixty  men  and  a  part  of  his  baggage.  Toward  the  close  of 
April  [April  25],  Governor  Tryon,'  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  British  and 
Tories,  went  up  Long  Island  Sound,  landed  at  Compo  [April  26],  between 
Norwalk  and  Fairfield,  marched  to  Danbury,  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of 
stores  belonging  to  tho  Americans,  burned  the  town,  and  cruelly  treated  the 
inhabitants.  Perceiving  the  militia  to  be  gathering  in  great  numbers,  he 
retreated. rapidly  the  next  morning,  by  way  of  Ridgefieid.  Near  that  village, 
he  had  some  severe  skirmishing  with  the  militia  under  Generals  Wooster, 
Arnold,'  and  SillimaD.  Wooster  was  killed,^  Arnold  narrowly  escaped,  but 
Silliman,  keeping  the  field,  harassed  the  British  all  the  way  to  the  coast.  At 
Compo,  and  while  embarking,  they  were  terribly  galled  by  artillery  under 
Lamb."  Tryon  lost  almost  three  hundred  men  during  this  expedition,  and 
killed  or  wounded  about  half  that  number  of  Americans,     His  atrocities  on  that 

'  The  AmericaJLi  went  out  intmall  companies,  made  sodden  attacks  upon  pickets,  out-poata, 
and  foraging  parties,  and  in  tiiia  way  frightened  the  detachments  of  Uie  enemy  and  drove  them  in 
to  the  TTi^in  body  on  the  RariiMi.  At  Sprir^fleld,  a  few  mQea  from  EUzabethlown,  they 
attacked  a  party  of  Hesaans  wiio  were  penetrating  the  country  from  Elizabetiiport  [January  7, 
1^77],  killed  between  forty  and  filly  of  tbem,  and  drove  tho  remainder  in  great  confuMon  back  to 
Slaten. Island.  A  larger  foragmg  party  was  deleated  near  Somerset  court  house  [January  20]  by 
about  &ve  hundred  New  Jersey  militia  under  General  Dickinson ;  and  Newark,  Elizabethtowu  and 
Woodbridge,  were  taken  poaaesaon  ofby  tbe  patiiols.  "  Page  262.  '  Page  223. 

*  Page  234.  For  his  gallantry  at  Ridgefleld,  Congress  ordered  a  horse,  richly  caparisoned,  to 
be  presented  to  him. 

^  David  Wooster  was  bom  in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  in  1710.  He  was  at  Louisbui^  in  1745 
[page  1S7],  became  a  captain  io  tho  British  army,  andwaa  in  Uic  Frenchand  Indian  War.  He  was 
m  Canada  in  tiie  spring  of  1716  [page  243],  and  gave  promise  of  being  otie  of  the  most  efficient  of 
tiie  American  officers  in  the  war  for  Independence.  His  loss,  at  such  a  critical  period  of  the  conflict, 
was  much  deplored.     The  State  of  Connecticut  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  in  185i 

"  Page  240. 
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occasion  were  never  forgotten  nor  forgiven.  The  name  of  Tryon  will  ever  be 
hpld  in  detestation  by  all  lovers  of  justice  and  humanity.  He  had  already, 
while  governor  of  North  Carolina,  been  named  by  the  Indians,  The  Great 
Wolf^  and  in  his  marauding  expeditions  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  war 
for  Independence,  his  conduct  confirmed  the  judgment  of  tho  Red  Men.  We 
shall  meet  him  again. 

The  Americans  did  not  always  act  upon  the  defensive ;  they  were  some- 
times 1ihe  aggressors.  Toward  the  close  of  May  [May  22,  1777],  Colonel 
Meius,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  men,  crossed  Long  Island  Sound  in  whale- 
boats,  from  Guilford,  Connecticut,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  23d 
of  that  month,  attacked  a  British  provision  post  at  Sagg  Harbor,  near  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island.  They  burned  a  dozen  vessels,  and  the  store- 
houses and  contents,  secured  ninety  prisoijers,  and  reached  Guilford  at  two 
o'clock  the  nest  day,  without  losing  a  man  of  their  own  party.  For  this  exploit, 
Congress  voted  thanks  to  Colonel  Meigs  and  his  men,  and  a  sword  to  the  com- 
mander. A  little  later  in  the  season,  an  equally  bold  exploit  was  performed 
on  Rhode  Island.  On  a  dark  night  in  July  [July  10],  Colonel  William  Ear- 
ton,  with  a  company  of  picked  men,  crossed  Narraganset  Bay  in  whale-boats, 
in  the  midst  of  the  British  fleet,  stole  cautiously  to  the  quarters  of  General 
Prescott,'  the  British  commander  on  Rhode  Island,  seized  him  while  in  bed, 
and  carried  him  in  triumph  across  the  hay  to  Wanvick.  There  a  carriage  was 
in  waiting  for  him,  and  at  sunrise  he  was  under  a  strong  guard  at  Providence. 
From  thence  he  was  sent  to  the  headquarters  of  Washington,  at  Middlebrook, 
on  the  Raritan,'  and  was  exchanged,  in  April,  the  next  year,  for  General 
Charles  Lee.'  For  Colonel  Barton's  bravery,  on  that  occasion.  Congress  voted 
him  an  elegant  sword,  and  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  colonel 
in  the  continental  army. 

The  American  commander-in-chief  continued  his  headquarters  at  Morris- 
town  until  near  the  last  of  May.  During  the  spring  ho  had  inoculated  a  large 
portion  of  his  troops  for  the  small-pox ;'  and  when  the  leaves  put  forth,  a  fair 
degree  of  health  prevailed  in  his  camp,  and  his  army  had  increased  by  recruits, 
to  almost  ten  thousand  men.  He  was  prepared  for  action,  offensive  and  defens- 
ive ;  but  the  movements  of  the  British  perplexed  liim.  Burgoyne  was  assem- 
bling an  army  at  St.  John,  on  the  Sorel,^  and  vicinity,  preparatory  to  an 
invasion  of  New  York,  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  achieve  that  darling 
object  of  the  British  ministry,  the  occupation  of  tho  country  on  the  Hudson.' 

'  Page  240.  Prcscott'a  quarters  were  at  a  houso  yet  [1S5G]  standing,  n  sliort  dislanco  abore 
Newport,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  bay. 

'  While  on  his  way,  liia  escort  stopped  at  I^banon,  Connecticut,  to  dine.  Prescott  was  n 
morose,  liaughty,  aod  TicJent-tempered  man.  At  tlie  table,  a  dish  of  succotasli  (tieana  and  com) 
was  broa^t  lo  bim.  Not  being  accustomed  to  such  food,  fie  regarded  it  as  an  insult,  and  talcing 
the  di'li  ^m  tlie  bands  of  the  liostess,  he  strewsd  its  contents  upon  the  floor.  Her  husband  being 
iaformed  of  il,  flogged  the  general  severely,  with  a  horaewhip. 

'  Note  4,  page  248  ;  also  page  288. 

'  The  common  practice  of  vaccination  at  the  present  day  was  tlien  unknown  in  this  country. 
Indeed,  the  attention  of  Jenner,  the  father  of  the  practice,  had  then  just  been  turned  to  tlie  subject. 
It  was  practiced  here  a  year  after  the  close  of  tho  war.  '  Pago  24ti,  '  Page  383, 
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But  whetier  Howe  was  preparing  to  co-operate  with  BurgoyDe,  or  to  make 
another  attempt  to  seize  Philadeljjhia,'  Washington  could  not  determine.  He 
prepared  for  hoth  events  by  stationing  Arnold  with  a  strong  detachment  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Delaware,  concentrating  a  large  force  on  the  Hudson,  and 
moving  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  Middiehrook,  within  ten  miles  of  the 
British  camp  at  New  Brunan  ick 

Washington  was  not  kept  m  suspense  a  great  while.  On  the  12th  of  June 
[1777],  Howe  passed  over  from  New  York,  where  he  made  his  head  quarters 
during  the  winter,  concentrated  the  main  body  of  his  army  at  New  Brunswick, 
and  tried  to  draw  Washington  into  an  engagement  by  a  feigned  movement  [June 
14]  toward  the  Delaware.  The  chief,  perceiving  the  meaning  of  tliis  movement, 
and  aware  of  his  comparative  strength,  ivisely  remained  in  his  strong  position 
at  Middlehrook  until  Howe  suddenly  retreated  [June  19],  sent  some  of  his 
troops  over  to  Staten  Island  [June  22],  and  appeared  to  be  evacuating  New 
Jersey.  This  movement  perplesed  Washington.  He  was  fiiirly  deceived;  and 
ordering  strong  detachments  in  pursuit,  he  advanced  several  miles  in  the  same 
direction,  with  his  whole  army.  Howe  suddenly  changed  front  [June  25] ,  and 
attempted  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  Americana ;  but,  after  Stirling's  brigade  had 
maintained  a  severe  skirmish  with  a  corps  under  Comwallis  [June  26],  the 
Americans  regained  their  camp  without  much  loss.  Pive  days  afterward  [Juno 
30],  the  whole  British  army  crossed  over  to  Staten  Island,  and  left  New  Jersey 
in  the  complete  possession  of  the  patriots. 

Washington  now  watched  the  movements  of  his  enemy  with  great  anxiety 
and  the  utmost  vigilance.  It  was  evident  that  some  bold  stroke  was  about  to  bo 
attempted  by  the  British.  On  the  12th  of  July,  Burgoyne,  who  had  been 
moving  steadily  up  Lake  ChampLiin,  with  a  powerful  army,  consisting  of  about 
seven  thousand  British  and  German  troops,  and  a  l:trge  body  of  Canadians  and 
Indians,  took  possession  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,"  and  spread  terror 
over  the  whole  North.  At  the  same  time  the  British  fleet  at  New  York  took 
such  a  position  as  induced  the  belief  that  it  was  about  to  pass  up  the  Hudson 
and  co-operate  with  the  victorioi^  invader.  Finally,  Howe  left  General  Clinton 
in  command  at  New  York,  and  embarking  on  board  the  fleet  with  eighteen 
thousand  troops  [July  23],  he  sailed  for  the  Delaware.  Wlien  Washington 
comprehended  this  movement,  be  left  a  stri>ng  force  on  the  Hudson,  and  with 
the  main  body  of  his  troops  pushed  forward  to  Philadelphia.  There  he  was 
sjluted  by  a  powerful  ally,  in  the  person  of  a  stripling,  less  than  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  was  a  wealthy  Trench  nobleman,  who,  several  months  before,  while 
at  a  dinner  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,'  first  heard  of  the  stru^le  of  the 
Americans,  their  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  preparations  made  to 
crush  them.  His  young  soul  was  fired  with  aspirations'  to  give  them  his  aid : 
and  quitting  the  army,  he  hurried  to  Paris.  Although  he  had  just  married 
a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  and  a  bright  career  was  opened  for  him  in  his  own 

'  P^o  261.  5  Paira  234. 

'  The  duke  was  the  brother  of  the  kinj  of  England,  and  at  tho  time  in  question,  w,ig  dining  with 
Bome  French  ofEoera,  in  tho  old  town  of  Mentz,  in  Gennany. 
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country,  ho  left  all,  and  hastened  to  Amcriua  in  a  vesa 
own  expense.  He  offereii  his  serrices  to  the  Continental 
Congrcas,  and  that  body  gave  him  the  commission  [July 
31]  of  a  major-genei-al.  Three  daya  afterward  [Aug.  3] 
he  was  introduced  to  Washington  at  a  public  dinner ;  and 
within  less  than  forty  day3  ho  was  galkntly  fighting 
[September  11],  ns  a  volunteer,  for  freedom  in  America, 
on  ^e  hanks  of  the  Brandywine.  That  young  general  ivas 
the  Marquis  de  L.\  Fayette,'  whoso  name  13  forever 
linked  with  that  of  Washington,  and  Liberty. 

The  British  ileet,  with  the  army  under  Sir  William  Howe,'  did  not  go  up 
the  Delaware,  as  was  anticipated,  but  ascended  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  at  its 
head,  near  the  village  of  Elkton,  in  Maryland,  the  land  forces  disembarked 
[Aug.  25],  and  marched  toward  Philadelphia.  Washington  had  advanced  be- 
yond the  Brandywine  Creek,  and  look  post  a  few  miles  from  Wilmington. 
Howe's  superior  force  compelled  him  to  fill  h-vik  to  the  east  side  of  the  Brandy- 

d  at  Chad's  Ford,  several 


Wilmington,  he  made 
the  defense  of  Phila- 
At  that  point,  the  Hes- 
Knyphausen'  attacted 
ng  of  the  Americans 
1777J,  commanded  by 
in  person ;  while  Howe 
His,  crossing  the  stream 
s  above,  fell  upon  tho 
right,  under  General 
ear  the  Birmingham 
ise.'  The  contest  raged 
iring  the  whole  day. 
At  night  the  shattered  and  defeated  battalions  of  patriots  retreated  to 
Chester,  and  the  following  day  [Sspt.  12]  to  Philadelphia.  Many  brave  men 
were  killed  or  disabled  on  that  sanguinary  field.  La  Fayette  was  severely 
wounded ;°  and  the  patriots  lost  full  twelve  hundred  men,  killed,  wounded,  and 

'  Tie  was  born  on  the  6th  of  Septembfir,  175J.  He  marrii'd  the  daughter  of  tho  Duka  do 
Noailles,  ateautifiil  heiress,  at  tho  age  of  eighteen  years.  He  first  landed  on  tha  coast  of  Soiith 
Carolina,  in  Wmyaw  Bay,  near  Gieoi^etown,  and  made  a  land  journey  to  Pliiladelphia.  Hia  appli- 
cation was  not  received  at  first,  by  the  GontineDtnJ  Congress ;  but  when  his  true  character  and 
designs  were  known,  they  gave  him  a  major-general's  commission.  He  was  afterward  an  active 
pitriot  in  Ilia  own  country  in  many  perilous  scenes.  Ho  visited  America  in  1324^5  [page  463], 
and  died  in  1834,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  The  Baron  do  Kalb  [page  316]  and  eleven 
othor  French  and  PoUsh  ofieora,  came  to  Amariea  in  La  Fayette's  vessel 

'  Alter  the  battle  near  Brooldjn  [page  254],  the  Idr^  conferred  tlio  bonoE  of  knighthood  upon 
General  William  Howe,  tlie  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America.  "Tiie  ceremony 
was  perlbrmed  by  several  of  his  offlcera,  at  liis  quarters  in  the  Seekman  House,  Turtle  Bay,  East 
lUver.  *  Page  259. 

*  This  was  (and  ia  yet)  a  Quaker  meetitiff-houso^  ^tuated  a  few  miles  from  Cliad's  Pord,  on  tho 
road  from  Jefferis's  Ford  (where  Howe  and  Comwsllls  crossed)  to  Wilmington. 

"  A  ballet  passed  throi^h  his  leg.  He  was  conveyed  to  Bethlehem,  ia  Pennsylvania,  whero 
18 
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made  prisoners.  The  British  lost  almost  eight  hundred.  Washington  foiled 
of  success  more  on  account  of  fulse  intelligence,  by  which  he  was  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  the  approach  of  the  British  on  his  left,  than  by  want  of  skill  or  force.' 

Washington  did  not  remain  idle  in  the  Federal  capital,  but  as  soon  as  the 
troops  were  rested,  he  crossed  the  Schuylkill,  and  proceeded  to  confront  Howe, 
who  was  making  slow  inarches  toward  Philadelphia.  They  met  [Sept.  16j 
twenty  miles  west  of  that  city,  and  some  skirmishing  ensued;  but  a  heavy  rain 
prevented  a  general  battle,  and  the  Americana  withdrew  toward  Beading. 
General  Wayne,  in  the  mean'while,  was  hanging  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
with  about  fifteen  hundred  men.  On  the  night  of  the  20th,  he  was  surprised 
by  a  party  of  British  and  Hessians,  under  General  Grey,  near  the  Paoli  Tav- 
ern, and  lost  ahout  three  hundred  of  his  party."  With  the  remainder  he  joined 
Washington,  then  near  Valley  Forge,  and  vigilantly  watching  the  movements 
of  Howe.  As  these  indicated  the  intention  of  the  British  commander  to  attempt 
the  seizure  of  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  militai-y  stores  which  the 
Americana  had  collected  at  Beading,  Washington  abandoned  Philadelphia,  and 
took  position  at  Pottsgrove,  thirty-five  miles  distant,  to  protect  those  indispens- 
able materials  for  his  army.  Howe  crossed  the  Schuylkill  [Sept,  23,  1777], 
near  Morristown,  and  marched  to  the  Federal  city'  [Sept.  26],  without  oppo- 
sition. Congress  fled  at  his  approach,  first  to  Lancaster  [Sept.  27],  and  then  to 
York,  where  it  assembled  on  the  30th,  and  continued  its  session  until  the  fol- 
lowing summer. '  The  main  body  of  the  British  army  ivas  encamped  at  Ger- 
mantown,  four  milea  from  Philadelphia,  and  Howe  prepared  to  make  the  latter 
place  hia  winter  quarters.' 

Upon  opposite  sides  of  the  Dckware,  a  f^w  miles  below  Philadelphia,  were 
two  forts  of  considerable  strength  (Mifflin  and  Mercer),  garrisoned  by  the 
Americans.  While  the  British  army  was  marching  from  the  Chesapeake'  to 
Philadelphia,  the  fleet  had  sailed  around  to  the  Delaware,  and  had  approachetl 
to  the  head  of  that  bay.  The  forts  commanded  the  river ;  and  chevaux-dc- 
frise'  just  below  them,  coinplel«ly  obstructed  it,  so  that  the  army  in  Philadel- 
phia could  obtain  no  supplies  from  the  fleet.     The  possession  of  these  forts  was 

the  Moravian  sisters  nursed  liim  dnring  his  confinement  Count  Pulaaki  began  bis  military  career 
in  tlie  American,  army,  on  tlie  field  of  Erandywine,  where  he  commanded  a  troop  of  horse,  and 
after  the  battle  ho  was  appointed  to  the  lank  of  Brigadier.  He  was  slain  at  Savannah.  See  nolo 
3,  p^e  350. 

'  The  building  seen  m  the  comer  of  the  map,  igaview  of  the  head  quarters  of 'Washington,  yet 
[1856]  'tanding  a  short  distance  from  Chad's  t'ord. 

"  The  bodies  of  fifly-three  Americans,  found  on  the  field  the  next  momin)t,  were 

?•     interred  in  one  broad  grave ;  and  forty  years  afterward,  the  "  Republican  Artillerists" 

ife^r       of  Chester  county,  erected  a  nest  marble  monument  over  them.     It  stands  in  tlie 

pWM  ^      einter  of  an  inolosure  which  contmns  tlie  ground  consecrated  by  the  burial  of  these 

[r— iMj  patriots 

'  Philadelphia,  Kew  York,  ajid  Washington,  have  been,  respectively,  federal 
it  es,  or  cities  where  the  Federal  Congress  of  the  United  States  aascmbled. 
'  Note  2,  page  285.  '  Page  273. 

'  Chaiaux-de-Jrise  are  obatnietiona  placed  in  river  channels  b>  prevent  the  paas- 
j;e  of  vessels.      They  are  generally  made  of  a  scries  of  heavy  timbers,  pointed  with 
iron,  and  secured  at  an  angle  in  a  strong  frame  fiUcd  with  stones,  as  seen  in  the 
*■  enj^ving.   Figure  A  shows  tho  position  under  water ;  figure  B  shows  how  the  tim- 
'       are  arranged  and  the  stflnea  placed  in  them. 
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important,  aud  on  the  22d  of  October,  they  were  attached  by  detachments  sent 
by  Howe.  Fort  Mercer  was  assailed  by  two  thousand  Hessian  grenadiers  under 
Count  Donop.'  They  were  repulsed  by  the  garrison  of  less  than  five  hundred 
men,  under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Christopher  Greene,  of  Khode  Island,  after  los- 
ing their  commanderj'  and  almost  four  hundred  soldiers.  The  garrison  of  Foit 
MifBin,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Samuel  Smith,  also  made  a  gallant  defense, 
but  after  a  series  of  assaults  by  land  and  water,  it  was  abajidoned  [Nov.  IG, 
1777].  Two  days  afterward,  Fort  Mercer  was  also  abandoned,  and  several 
British  ships  sailed  up  to  Philadelphia.' 

When  Washington  was  informed  of  the  weakened 
condition  of  the  British  army,  by  the  detachment  of 
these  forces  to  attack  the  Delaware  forts,  he  resolved 
to  assail  the  camp  at  (Jermantown.  He  had  moved  t 
down  the  Schuylkill  to  Skippack  Creek  [Sept,  25],  I 
and  from  that  point  he  marched,  silently,  on  the  even-  ■ 
ing  of  the  3d  of  October  [1777],  toward  the  camp 
of  the  enemy.  He .  reached  Chestnut  Hill,  beyond  ; 
Germantown,  at  dawn  the  following  morning,  and  the 
attack  soon  commenced  near  there.  After  a  sev 
battle,  which  continued  almost  three  hours,  the  patriots  were  repulsed,  with  a 
loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  about  equal  to  that  at  Brandywine.' 
The  British  lost  only  about  six  hundred.  On  the  19th,  Howe  broke  up  his 
encampment  at  Germantown,  and  three  weeks  afterward,  he  pi-oceeded  to  place 
his  whole  army  in  winter  quarters  in  Philadelphia.  Washington  retired  to 
his  camp  on  Skippaek  Creek ;  and  on  the  29th  of  November,  he  prepared  to 
go  into  winter  quarters  at  White  Marsh,  fourteen  miles  from  Philadelphia, 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  while  from  these  scenes  of  conflict  and  disaster  in 
which  the  beloved  commander-in-chief  was  personally  engaged,  to  the  consider- 
ation of  important  events  which  were  transpiring  on  the  waters  and  banks  of 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  Bivcr.  Burgoyne,  with  more  than  ten 
thousand  men,  invested  Ticondcroga  on  the  2d  of  July.  The  fortress  was  gar- 
risoned by  General   St.  Clair,  with  only  about  three  thousand  men.     Upon 


'  Donop  mas  terribly  wounded,  and  taken  to  the  house  of  a  Quaker  near  by,  where  he  expired 
three  daja  afterward.  He  wag  buiied  within  the  fort.  A  few  yoara  ago  his  bones  were  disinterred, 
and  his  siiull  waa  taken  possession  of  by  a  New  Jersey  physician. 

'  In  the  defense  of  these  forta,  the  Americans  lost  about  three  hundred  men,  and  the  enemy 
allnost  double  that  number. 

*  Waahinglon  felt  certain  of  victory  at  the  bepnning  of  the  battle.  Just  as  it  commenced,  a 
denaa  fog  overspread  the  country ;  and  through  the  inexperience  of  his  troops,  great  confusion,  in 
their  movements,  was  prodtieed.  A.  false  rumor  caused  a  panic  among  the  Americans,  just  as 
the  British  were  about  to  fall  back,  and  a  general  retreat  and  loss  of  viotoiy  was  the  resuli  In 
Glermantowo,  a  strong  stone  house  is  yet  [1856]  standing,  which  belonged  to  Judge  Chew,  This 
a  part  of  the  enemy  occupied,  and  from  the  windows  lirod  with  deadly  effect,  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans. No  blame  was  attarfied  to  Waahii^n  for  this  defeat,  when  victory  seemed  easy  and  certain. 
On  the  contra^,  Congress,  on  the  receipt  of  Washington's  letter,  describmg  the  battle,  passed  a  yoto 
of  thanks  to  him  for  his  "wise  and  well-coucertecl  attack  upon  the  enemy's  army  near  German- 
town;"  and  "to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  tbr  their  brave  exertions  on  that  oocaaon."  A 
medal  waa  also  ordered  to  be  struck,  and  presentod  to  ■W'ashii^;lon. 
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Mount  Indepiendence,  on  the  opposite  eido  of  the  lake,  was  a  sma!]  fortifica- 
tion and  a  weak  garrison.'  These  composed  tlie  entire 
force,  except  some  feeble  detachments  of  militia,  to  op- 
pose the  invaders.  On  the  approach  of  Burgoyne,  St. 
Clair'  left  his  outworks,  gathered  his  forces  near  the 
fortress  ami  piepared  for  an  assault;  but  when,  on  the 
e\enmg  of  the  oth  he  saw  the  scarlet  uniforms  of  the 
British  on  the  top  of  Mount  Defiance/  and  a  batterj  of 
heivy  gum  pknted  there,*  more  than  five  hundred  feet 
aboie  the  fort,  he  knew  resistance  would  be  vain.  That 
evening  ho  sent  his  ammunition  and  stores  up  the  lake 
and  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  silently  crossed  over  to 
Mount  Independence,  and  commenced  a  retreat  to  Fort  Edward,"  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Schuyler,  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  noi-them  army. 
The  retreating  army  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuers  by 
dawn,  had  not  their  exit  been  discovered.  Contrary  to  express  orders,  a  build- 
ing was  fired  on  Mount  Independence,  and  by  its  light  their  flight  waa  discov- 
ered by  the  enemy,  and  a  strong  party,  consisting  of  the  brigade  of  General 
Fraser,  and  two  He=!sian  corps  under  Riedesel,  waa  immediately  sent  in  pursuit. 
At  dawn,  the  British  flag  was  waving  over  Ticonderoga ;  and  a  little  after  sun- 
rise [July  7,  1777],  the  rear  division  of  the  flying  Americans,  under  Colonel 
Seth  Warner,'  were  overtaken  in  Hubbardton,  Vermont,  and  a  scvei-e  engage- 
ment followed.  The  patriots  were  defeated  and  dispersed,  and  the  victors 
returned  to  Ticonderoga.'  Before  sunset  the  same  evening,  a  flotilhi  of  British 
vessels  had  overtaken  and  destroyed  the  Americans'  stores  which  St.  Clair  had 
sent  up  the  lake,  and  also  a  large  quantity  at  SkenesborOftgh.  The  fragments 
of  St.  Clair's  army  reached  Fort  Edward  on  the  12th,  thoroughly  dis]nrited. 
Biaaster  had  followed  disaster  in  quick  succession.  Within  a  week,  the  Amer- 
icans had  lost  almost  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  large  amount  ol 
provisions  and  military  stores. 


Dimng  Uie  prenooa  years,  fiie  Americans  construotod  a  picketed  fort,  or  stockade  Fnote  2. 
jage  IBJJ,  on  tliat  emmence,  built  about  three  linndred  hiils  or  barracks,  dag  several  wells,  and 
placed  batteries  at  diEfereiit  pointa  The  remains  of  these  are  now  [1866]  everj-«hore  visible  on 
Mount  IndependSQCe.  That  eramenco  received  this  Dame  because  the  troops  took  DosseEsioi 
on  the  4th  of  Julj,  ITTe.  Page  250. 
■  ■.!■  ■*'*'"■  ^^  ^^^  '^^  °'  nati'^  °f  Scotland,  and  came  to  America  with  Admiral  Boscawen,  earlv 
m  May,  1755.  He  served  under  Wolfe  [page  201] ;  and  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  he  f- 
lered  Hie  American  army.  Ho  served  during  the  war,  and  afterward  commanded  an  expcditi 
against  the  Indians  m  Ohio,  where  he  was  unsucoesaful.  He  died  m  1818,  at  tlie  age  of  eiehty-Iour 
years.  □         =    j 

'  Tbia  ia  a  hill  about  750  feet  in  height,  situated  ^n  the  south-west  side  of  the  outlet  of  Lake 
beoige,  opposite  Ticonderoga. 

'  With  Immense  labor,  Bui^oyue  opened  a  road  up  the  rortbem  slope  of  Mount  Eeliaiico,  and 
dragged  heavy  artJle^-  to  the  summit.  From  that  point,  every  ball  might  be  hurled  within  the 
tort  below  without  difficalty.  The  portion  of  that  road  may  yet  [1856]  be  traced  by  the  second 
growth  of  trees  on  its  line  up  the  moontain. 

'  Now  Whitehall  It  was  named  after  PMip  Skene,  who  settled  there  in  1764.  The  narrow 
part  of  Lako  Champlain,  from  Ticonderoga  to  Whitehall,  was  tbrraerlj  called  Wood  Creek  (the  name 
or  ttie  stream  that  entera  the  lake  at  Whitehall),  and  also  South  River.    '  Page  188      '  Page  232 

The  Americans  lost,  in  kiUed,  wounded,  and  misaiog,  a  httle  more  than  tliree  hundred;  the 
tfntish  reported  tbcu'  loss  at  one  hundred  nnd  eighty-three. 
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The  force  under  Geneial  Schuyler  was  very  small,  and  even  with  tliia  rcin- 
ibrcement  by  the  fugitives  from  tlie  lake,  he  had  only  about  four  thousand  effect- 
ive men — -a  number  totally  inadequate  to  combat  with  those  of  Burgoyne.  He 
therefore  sent  a  strong  party  toward  Skenesborough  to  fell  huge  tre^  across 
the  roads,  and  to  destroy  all  the  bridges,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  march  of  the 
invaders,  while  he  slowly  retreated  down  the  Hudson  valley  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mohawk,  and  there  established  a  fortified  camp.'  Hia  call  for  aid  was  nobly 
responded  to,  for  the  whole  country  was  thoroughly  aroused  to  a  sense  of  peril. 
Detachmenta  were  sent  from  the  regular  army  to  strengthen  him ;  and  soon 
General  Lincoln  came  with  a  large  body  of  New  England  miiitia.  When 
General  Gates  arrived,  to  take  the  chief  command,'  he  found  an  army  of  thir- 
teen thou^nd  men,  ready  to  meet  the  invader. 

The  progress  of  Burgoyne  was  slow,  and  he  did  not  reach  Fort  Edward 
until  the  30th  of  July."  The  obstructions  ordered  by  Schuyler,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  bridges,  were  great  hinderances.'  His  army  was  also  worn  down 
by  &tiguG,  and  his  provisions  were  almost  exhausted.  To  replenish  his  stores, 
he  sent  five  hundred  Germans,  Canadians,  and  Tories,  and  one  hundred  Indians, 
under  Colonel  Baume,  to  seize  provisions  and  cattle  which  the  Americans  had 
collected  at  Bennington,  thirty-five  miles  distant.  Colonel  John  Stark  had 
called  out  the  New  Hampsliiro  militia ;  and  near  Hoosick,  within  five  miles  of 
Bennington,  they  met  [Aug.  16]  and  defeated  the  marauders.  And  toward 
evening,  when  another  German  party,  under  Colonel  Breyman,  approached, 
they  also  were  defeated  by  a  continental  force  under  Colonel  Seth  Warner.' 
Many  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  a  large  number  were  made  prisoners.  Bur- 
goyne's  entire  loss,  in  this  expedition,  was  almost  a  thousand  men.  The  Amer- 
icans had  one  hundred  killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  This  defeat  way  fatal  to 
Burgoyno's  future  operations'' — this  victory  was  a  day-star  of  hope  to  tho 


'  Thaddeus  Koscraszko,  a  Polish  reOigeo,  who  came  with  Lofiiy- 
ette  [page  273],  was  now  attached  to  Scliuyler's  army,  as  engineer. 
Under  his  direction,  tlie  inlrenchmouts  at  the  moutli  of  tlie  Moiiauk 
River,  were  coDstrucled ;  also,  tliose  at  Stillwater  and  Saratoga.  The 
camp  at  the  month  of  the  Moliawk  was  upon  islands  just  below  the 
Great  or  Cohoes'  Falls. 

'  General  Schuyler  had  eaperseded  Gates  in  June,  and  had  been 
skillfully  confronting  Bin^ytie.    But  Gates,  seeing  a  dianeo  for  gain- 
ing laurels,  and  having  a  strong  party  of  ftiends  in  Coagreas,  sought      .  ^ 
the  chief  ooaimand  of  tlie  northern  army.  It  was  angenerously  taken    j£' 
from  Schuyler  at  the  moment  wlieo,  by  great  exertions  and  tlm)ugh   I  J' 
great  hardships,  he  bad  a  force  prepared  to  confront  Burgoyne,  with      '^ 

'  It  was  while  Bui^oyne  was  approacMog  that  poinl,  that  Jane  KOacliJBZKOy 

M'Crea,  the  betrothed  of  a  young  Tory  in  the  British  army,  was  shot,  \ 

whQe  being  conveyed  by  a  party  of  Indians  from  Fort  Edward  \a  the  Brifisli  camp,  ifcr  death  was 
untruly  cha;^d  upon  the  Indians,  and  it  was  made  the  subject  of  the  most  bitter  dennneiStions  of  the 
British  ministers,  for  employing  such  cruel  mstrumentalities.  Ttii-  place  of  her  death  is  a  short  dis- 
tance ftom  Wie  village  ol  Fort  EdwMd.  The  pine-tree  whidi  marked  the  spoti  decayed  a  few  years 
^03,  and  in  1853,  it  was  cut  down,  and  converted  into  canes  and  boxes  for  the  curious. 

'  Burgoyne  was  obliged  to  constru<*  forty  bridges  on  the  way,  and  to  remove  the  many  trees 
which  lay  across  the  roads.  To  estimate  the  amount  of  fatigue  which  the  troops  must  have  endured 
daring  that  hot  month,  it  must  be  remembered  that  each  soldier  bore  a  weight  of  sixty  pounds,  in 
aimsi,  accoutrements,  and  supplies.  '  '  Paf[ea  234  and  3*0. 

■  It  (Spirited  his  troops,  who  were  worn  down  with  the  fetigue  of  the  obstructed  march  from 
Skenesborongh  to  Fort  Edward.    It  aiso  causad  a  delay  of  a  moiith  at  that  place,  and  in  the  mean 
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Americans.     Applause  of  tlie  New  Hampsliire  militia  rang  through  the  land, 

and  Stark  was  made  a  brigadier  in  the  continental  army. 

During  Burgoyne's  approach,  the  Mohawk  valley  had  become  a  scene  of 
great  confusion  and  alarm.  Colonel  St  Leger  and  hia 
savages,  joined  by  the  Mohawk  Indians,  under  Brant,' 
and  a  body  of  Tories,  under  Johnson"  and  Butler,  had  ■ 
arrned  from  Oswego,  and  invested  Fort  Stanwix,  on 
the  3d  of  August  [17.77]-  The  garrison  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Gansevoort,  and  made  a  spirited 
defense  General  Herkimer  rallied  the  militia  of  hia 
neighborhood  ;  and  while  marching  to  the  assistance  of 
Ganeevoort,  he  fell  into  an  Indian  ambuscade  [Aug.  6] 
at  Orihkany,'  His  party  was  totally  defeated,  after  a 
bloody  conflict,  and  himself  was  mortally  wounded.  On 
the  same  day,  a  corps  of  the  garrison,  under  Colonel 

WiUet,   made   a   succeastul   sortie,'  and   broke  the  power  of  the   besiegers. 

Arnold,  who  li-ul  been  sent  by  Schuyler  to  the  relief  of  the  fort,  soon  aftenrard 

appioit,hed,  when  the  btiiegers  fled  [Aug.  22],  and  quiet  was  restored  to  the 

Mohawk  valley 

Tho  dibastrous  events  at  Bennington  and  Fort  Stan- 

Wix,  and   the  straitened   condition  of  his  commissariat, 

greatly  perplexed   Bnrgoyne      To   retreat,    advance,   or 

remam  inactive,  seemed  equilly  perilous.      With  little 

hope  of  reaching  Albany,  where  he  had  boasted  he  would 

eat  his  Chriitmas  dinner,  he  crossed  the  Hudson  and 

formed  a  fortified  camp  on  the  hills  and  plains  of  Sara- 
toga,  no-n    the   site   of   S;,huylerville.      General   Gates 

advaiii-cd  to  Bcmio  a  Heights,  about  four  miles  north  of 


whUe  thoir  provisions  were  rapidly  diminishing.    While  at  Port  Eilwai-i.1,  Bui'goj-iic  received  intel- 
ligence or  the  defeat  of  St.  Leger  at  Fort  Stanwix. 

'  'Joseph  Brant  was  a  Moliawk  Indian,  and  a  great  favorite  of  Sir  William  Johnson.     He  ad- 
hered to  the  Britkh,  and  ivcnt  to  Canada  after  the  war,  whera  he  died  in  1801,  aged  ^ty-five 

'  Sir  Waiiam  Johnson  [page  190]  (theii  dead)  had  been  a  sort  of  auto- 
crat among  the  Indiana  and  Tories  in  tlie  Mohawk  valley.  He  flattered 
the  diiefe  in  various  ways,  and  throi^h  them  he  nbtained  almost  on- 
bound^  infiuenee  over  the  tribes,  espeoally  Hiat  of  the  Mohawks.  Ho 
waa  in  the  Vuibit  of  giving  those  ehiefe  who  pleased  Mm,  a  diploma,  certi- 
j-_-_„.^^  fymg  their  good  character,  and  liJtlifiilness  to  liia  majeBty.  Tliese  con- 
I^^S;  tained  a  picture,  representing  a  treaty  council,  of  which  the  annexed 
""■^^  engraving  is  a  copy.  His  family  were  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Ameri- 
cana during  the  war,  in  that  repon.  His  son,  John,  raised  a  regiment  of 
Tories,  called  the  Johnson  OTeevs  (those  who  joined  St.  Leger) ;  and  John 
BuUer,  a  cruel  bader,  waa  at  the  head  of  another  band,  called  Buffer's  Itang^s.  These  co-operated 
with  Brant  the  groat  Mohawk  sacl^em.  and  for  years  they  made  the  Mohawk  valley  and  vicinity 
truly  a  "dark  and  bloody  ground."  These  men  were  the  allies  of  St.  Leger  on  the  occasion  in 
question. 

"  The  place  of  the  battle  is  about  half  way  between  TJtica  and  Rome.    The  latter  Tillage  is  upon 
'Port  Stanwijt  built  by  Braiistreet  and  his  troops  in  1153  [page  197].     It  was  repaired 
and  gammoned  in  1776,  and  Itf  name  was  cliai^jpd  to  Fort  Schuyler.    Anoth-r  Fort  Schuyler  waa 
built  during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  where  TJtica  now  stands. 
'  Note  1,  page  24J. 
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Stillwater  (and  twenty-five  from  Albany),  and  also  formed  a  fortified  camp.' 

Buriwyne  perceived  the  necessity  for  immediate  operations  and  ad\  ancing  tow  ird 

the  American  camp,  a  severe  but  indecisive  u-tion 

ensued,  on  the  19th  of  September  [177T]      Night 

terminated  the  conflict,  and  both  parties  chimed  the 

victory.'     Burgojrnofell  back  to  his  camp  -where  he 

resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  expected  detaj-h 

ments  from  General  Clinton,  who  was  to  attaek  the 

posts  on  the  Hudson  Highlands,  arid  force  his  way  to 

Albany.'     But  after  waiting  a  few  days,  ind  healing 

nothing  from  Clinton,  he  prepared  for  anothei  at 

tempt  upon  the  Americans,  for  the  militia  wcie  flo 

ing  to  Gatea's  camp,  and  Indian  warriors  of  the  Si\ 

Nations'  were  ga^ering  theie      His  own  force  oi 

tbe  contrary,  was  hourly  diminishing     As  his  star  which  niose  so  brightly  at 

Ticonderoga,*  began  to  decline  upon  the  Hudson  the  C-uiadiins  ind  tis  Indian 

allies  deserted  him  in  great  numbers.'     He  was  compelled  ta  fight  oi   flee 

Again  he  advanced ;  and  after  a  sevei  e  battk  of  sci  cral  hours  on  the  Tth  of 

October,  and  almost  on  the  same  ground  occupied  on  the  19th  of  feeptcmbei,  he 

was  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  heights  of  Saratoga,  and  leivo  the  patriots  in 

the  possession  of  the  field.     Ton  days  afterward   [October  11],  finding  only 

three  days'  provisions  in  his  camp,  hearing  nothing  of  Clinton,  and  perceiving 

retreat  impossible,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  whole  army  prisoners  of 

war.'     Of  necessity,  the  forts  upon  Lake  Champlain  now  fell  into  the  hantla  of 

the  patriots. 


'  The  remains  of  some  of  th  nt  n  I  m  nta  were  jet  visible  in  1850,  wlien  tlie  writer  viaitsd 
the  localilT. 

'  Tiie  number  of  America  is  engis  d  m  tb  s  action,  wa3  about  two  thousand  fire  hundred ;  that 
of  tl\e  British  waa  about  throe  thousand.  Tl  e  former  lost^  in  l;illed,  wounded,  and  misang,  three 
hundred  and  nineteen i  the  Bntish  loss  was  rather  lesa  tiian  five  hundred.'  '  Page  283. 

'  Page  25.  '  Page  STfi. 

'  The  Indians  had  been  disappointed  in  their  e:ipBeta,tion3  of  blood  and  plcmder ;  and  now  waa 
their  huuHug  season,  when  provisions  must  be  secured  for  whiter  ose.  The  CanadiMs  saw  nothiiw; 
but  defeat  in  Uio  future,  and  left  the  army  in  whole  companies. 

'  The  whole  number  surrendered  was  Ave  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-one,  of  whom 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twelve  were  Qennans  or  flssstoin  [page  183],  under  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Baron  Eiedes^  whose  wife  accompanied  bim,  and  afterward  wrote  a  very  interesting 
account  of  her  experience  in  America.  Burgoyne  di/i  dine  at  Albany,  but  as  a  prisoner,  though  a 
guest  at  tiie  table  of  General  Schuyler.  That  noble  patriot,  thoi^h  amailing  under  the  injustice  of 
Congress  and  the  pride  of  Gates,  did  not  abate  his  zeal  Eir  the  good  cause  when  he  had  surrendered 
his  command  into  the  h^ids  of  Ma  sncoeaBor,  but,  as  a  private  ciljaen,  gave  bis  Mme,  his  labor,  and 
his  money  freely,  until  he  saw  the  invader  humbled;  and  then,  notwithstandii^  Bui^yue,  without 
the  show  of  a  just  excuse,  had  destroyed  Schuyler's  fine  mansion,  his  mills,  and  much  other  prop- 
erty, at  Saratoga,  he  made  the  vanquished  general  a  gueat  at  his  own  table.  When  BufgOTi^  ^^ 
"  You  are  veiy  Irind  to  one  who  has  done  you  io  much  injury,"  the  generous  patriot  repUed,  "  That 
was  the  fate  of  wot  ;  let  ua  say  no  more  aliout  it."  Bui^yne's  troops  laid  down  their  arms  upon 
the  plain  in  front  of  Sohuylerville ;  and  tbe  meeting  of  the  conqueror  and  tbe  conquered,  for  the 
latter  to  surrender  his  sword,  was  a  yeiy  significant  scene.  The  two  came  out  of  Gates's  marquee 
together.  Without  eichanging  a  word,  Bui^yne,  acoordmg  to  previous  arrai^emeut,  stepped 
back,  drew  his  aword,  and,  in  the  presence  of  itie  two  armies,  presented  it  to  General  Gates,  Tbe 
latter  received  it  with  a  courteous  inclination  oftho  head,  and  instantly  returned  it  to  the  vanquished 
general  They  then  returned  U?  the  marquee  together.  The  British  filed  of^  and  took  up  theh'  line 
of  march  for  Boston :  and  thus  endei^  this  important  act  in  the  great  drama,  upon  the  heights  of 
Saratoga.    Burgoyne's  troops  were  marched  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  vrith  the  v! 
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Glorious,  indeed,  was  this  victory  for  tbe  Americana.  It  gave  them  a  fine 
train  of  brass  artillery,  five  thousand  muskets,  and  a  vast  amount  of  munitions 
of  ivar.  Ita  moral  efiect  was  of  greater  importance.  Aii  eyes  had  been 
anxiously  turned  to  the  army  of  the  North,  and  Congress  and  the  people 
listened  eagerly  for  every  breath  of  rumor  from  Saratoga.  How  electric  was 
the  effect  when  a  shout  of  victory  came  from  the  camp  of  Gates  !'  It  rolled 
over  the  land,  and  was  echoed  from  furrows,  workshops,  marts  of  commerce, 
the  halls  of  legislation,  and  from  the  shattered  army  of  Washington  at  White- 
marsh.'  Toryism  stood  abashed ;  the  bills  of  Congress  rose  twenty  per  cent,  in 
value  ;"  private  capital  came  from  ita  hiding-places  for  public  employment ;  the 
militia  flocked  to  ^c  standards  of  leaders,  and  the  great  patriot  heart  of  Amer- 
ica beat  with  strong  pulsations  of  hope.  The  eifect  in  Europe  was  also  fiivor- 
able  to  tlie  Americans.  Tho  highest  hopes  of  the  British  ministry  rested  on 
this  expedition,  and  the  generalship  of  Burgoyne  justified  their  expectations. 
It  was  a  most  severe  blow,  and  gave  the  opposition  in  Parliament  the  keenest 
weapons.  Pitt,  leaning  upon  his  crutches,'  poured  forth  eloquent  denunciations 
[December,  1777J  of  the  mode  of  warfare  pursued — the  employment  of  German 
hirelings'  and  brutal  savages."  "If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  English- 
man," he  exclaimed,  "while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never 
would  lay  down  my  arms — never,  never,  never!"  In  the  Lower  House,' 
Burke,  Fox,  and  Barri  were  equally  severe  upon  the  government.  When,  on 
the  3d  of  December,  the  news  of  Burgoyne's  defeat  reached  London,  the  latter 
Effoso  in  his  place  in  the  Commons,'  and  with  a  serene  and  solemn  countenance, 
asked  Lord  George  Germain,  the  Secretary  of  War,  what  news  he  had  received 
by  his  last  expresses  from  Quebec,  and  to  say,  upon  his  word  of  honor,  what 
had  become  of  Burgoyne  and  his  brave  army.  The  haughty  secretary  was 
irritated  by  the  cool  irony  of  tho  question,  but  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  the  unhappy  intelligence  of  Burgoyne's  surrender  had  reached  him.  He 
added,  "The  intelligence  needs  confirpiition."  That  confirmation  was  not 
slow  in  reaching  the  ministry. 

Mightily  did  this  victory  weigh  in  favor  of  tlie  Americans,  at  the  French 

them  to  Europe,  but  Congress  thouglit  it  proper  to  retain  tliem,  and  tliey  wero  marched  to  the 
interior  of  Virginia.  John  Bui^yne  waa  »  natural  son  of  Lord  Binglcy,  anit  was  quite  emioent  as 
a  dTMnatic  auUior.  On  his  return  to  England,  lie  resumed  hia  seat  as  a  meniber  of  Parliament,  and 
opposed  the  war.    He  died  in  1192, 

'  General  Gates  was  ao  elated  with  the  victory,  which  liad  been  prepared  for  Mm  by  General 
Schuyler,  and  won  chiefly  by  the  valor  of  Amolii  and  Morgan  [page  331],  that  he  neglected  tho 
courtesy  due  to  the  commander-ia-ohief,  and  instead  of  sending  liis  (lispatches  to  him,  he  sent  his 
irfd,  Colonel  Wilkinson,  with  a  verbal  message  to .  Congress.  That  body  also  forgot  its  dignity  in 
the  hour  of  its  joy,  and  the  young  officer  was  allowed  to  annomice  the  victory  liunsel?  on  the  floor 
of  Congress.  In  hia  subsei(uent  dispatches,  Gates  ^id  not  even  mention  the  names  of  Arnold  and 
Morgan.  History  has  vindicated  tiieir  claims  to  the  honor  of  the  victory,  and  placed  a  jnst  estimate 
apon  the  ungenerous  conduct  of  their  commander.     Congreea  voted  a  gold  medal  to  Gates. 

'  P^e  315.  '  Not*  3,  page  245.  *  Note  1,  page  231.  '  Note  3,  page  24B. 

■  A  member  jostiaed  the  employment  of  the  Indiana,  by  saying  that  the  British  had  a  right  to 
use  the  means  '^  wbioh  God  and  nature  liad  given  Wiem."  Pitt  scomfiilly  repeated  tlie  passage,  and 
said,  "These  abominable  principles,  and  this  most  abominable  avowal  of  them,  demands  most 
deeifuve  indignation.  I  call  upon  that  right  reverend  bench  (pointing  to  the  bishops),  those  holy 
■  ■  iters  of  the  gospel,  and  pious  pastors  of  the  church— I  conjure  them  to  join  m  the  holy  work, 
a  vindicate  the  rel^n  of  their  God."  '  Note  2,  page  218.  '  Note  2,  page  213. 
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court.  Unaided  by  any  foreign  power,  the  Americans  had  defeated  and  cap- 
tured a  well-trained  army  of  about  six  thousand  men,  led  by  experienced  com- 
manders. ' '  Surely  such  a  people  possess  the  elements  of  success,  and  will  achieve 
it.  We  may  now  safely  strike  England  a  severe  blow,'  by  acknowledging  the 
independence,  and  forming  an  alliance  with  her  revolted  colonica,"  argued  the 
French  government.  And  so  it  did.  Inteliigence  of  the  surrender  of  Bnr- 
goync  reached  Paris  on  the4th  of  December,  1777.  Kipg  Louis  then  cast  off  all 
disguise,  and  informed  the  American  commissioners  that  the  treaty  of  alliance 
and  commerce,  already  negotiated,  would  be  ratified,  and  "that  it  was  decided 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United  States."  "Within  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  days  after  Burgoyne  laid  down  his  arms  at  Saratoga,  Prance 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  tho  confederated  States  [Feb.  6,  .1778],  and  pub- 
licly avowed  it.  Tlie  French  king,  in  the  mean  while,  ivrote  to  his  uncle,  the 
king  of  Spain,  urging  his  co-operation ;  for,  according  to  the  family  compact 
of  the  Bourbons,  made  in  1761,  the  king  of  Spain  was  to  be  consulted  before 
such  a  treaty  could  he  ratified. 

While  these  events  were  m  progress  at  Saratoga,  General  Clinton  was 
making  hostile  demonstrations  upon  the  banlcs  of  the  lower  Hudson.  He 
attempted  the  concerted  co-operation  with  Burgoyne,  but  he  was  too  lato  for 
success.  He  ascended  the  Hudson  with  a  strong  force,  captured  Forts  Clinton 
and  Montgomery,  in  the  Highlands^  [Octoher  6,  1777],  and  sent  a  marauding 
expedition  above  these  mountain  barriers,  to  devastate  the  country  [October 
13],  and  endeavor  to  draw  off  some  of  the  patriot  troops  from  Saratoga.'  These 
marauders  burned  Kingston,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Livingston's  Manor,  ia 
Columbia  county.  Informed  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  they  hastily 
retreated,  and  Clinton  and  his  army  returned  to  New  York.  Some  of  Gates' 
troths  now  joined  Washington  at  White  Marsh,*  and  Howe  made  several 
attempts  to  entice  the  chief  from  his  encampment,  hut  without  success.'     Finally 

'  Fraaoe  rejoiced  at  the  emljarrasameiita  of  Eiig;laiid,  on  acooant  of  her  revolted  colonies,  and 
from  the  beginmng  secretly  (hvorsd  tlie  latter.  She  thought  it  inexpedient  to  aid  the  cotiniea 
openly,  until  there  appeared  some  chance  for  llieir  succesa,  yet  arms  and  money  were  secretly  pro- 
vided [nola  3,  page  266],  for  a  long  time  previous  to  the  alhaoee.  Her  motives  wore  not  the 
beQevolent  ones  to  aid  the  patriots,  so  much  as  a  selGsh  deare  to  injure  England  for  her  ovm  bene- 
fit The  French  king,  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  of  Sp^n,  aTomed  Ihe  objects  to  be  to  "  prevent  Ihe 
union  of  the  colonies  with  Hie  mother  country,"  and  to  "  ibrm  a  beneficial  alUancc  with  them."  A 
Bourbon  (the  family  of  French  kings)  was  never  known  lo  ho  an  /imiesi  advocate  of  free  princtplea. 

'  These  forta  were  situated  on  opposite  rades  of  a  stream  which  forma  the  dividing  line 
between  Orange  and  Rockland  eountiea.  Fort  Indpendence,  near  PeekskiU,  and  Fort  ConsUtution, 
opposite  West  Point,  were  abandoned  on  his  approach.  Fort  Putnam,  at  West  Point,  was  not  yet 
erected. 

'  'While  the  garrison  of  the  two  forta  (who  escaped)  were  ra-gatbering,  back  of  New  'WindBOr,  a 
man  fh>m  the  Britisli  army  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy.  He  was  seen  to  swallow 
something.  An  em^tk!  brought  it  up,  and  it  was  discovered  to  be  a  hollow  silver  bullet,  containing 
a  dispatch  fh>m  Clinton  to  Burgoyne,  written  on  thin  paper,  fliat  bullet  is  yet  in  the  family  oF 
Geoi^  Ciintou,  who  was  the  first  republican  governor  of  New  York.  The  dispatch  was  as 
lijUows:  "i/bmy  void  [Here  we  are],  and  nothing  between  na  and  Rates.  I  sincerely  hope  this 
little  succeas  of  ouis  will  taalitate  your  operations.  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, by  C,  C,  I  ahall  oidy  say,  I  can  not  presume  to  order,  or  even  advise,  for  reasons  obvious. 
I  hearKly  wish  you  succesa.  FailhfuUy  yours,  H.  CuNTOS."  The  prisoner  was  taken  to  Kingston, 
and  there  hanged  as  a  spy.  *  Page  275. 

'  Howe  marched  out  to  attack  Washington  on  the  4th  of  December,  expecting  to  take  him  by 
surpiise.    A  Quaker  lady  (^Philadelphia,  at  whose  house  some  Sritish  officers  were  quartered,  had 
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Washington  moved  from  that  position  [December  11],  and  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  where  he  might  easier  afford  protection  to  Congress 
at  York,  and  his  stores  at  Reading.'  The  evente  of  that  encampment  at  Valley 
Forge  afford  some  of  the  gloomiest  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  brilliant  scenes 
in  the  records  of  American  patriotism. 


CHAPTER    V. 

FOURTH  TEAE  OF  THE  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE.     [1718.] 

Is  there  is  a  spot  on  the  face  of  our  broad  land  wherein  patriotism  should 
delight  to  pile  its  highest  and  most  venerated  monument,  it  should  be  in  the 
bosom  of  that  rugged  gorge  on  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  twenty  miles  north- 


^.T^    ^Nitigl^^^^ 


west  from  Philadelphia,  known  as  Valley  Forge,  where  the  American  army 
was  encamped  during  the  terrible  winter  of  177T-'78.'     In  all  the  world's  his- 

orerheard  them  talkiug  about  this  enterprise,  gave  Waghington  timely  information,  and  ho  was  toi) 
well  prepared  for  Howe,  to  fear  his  menaces.  After  soma  Bkinnishoa,  in  which  several  Americana 
were  lost,  Howe  returned  to  Philadelphia.  '  Pago  274. 

'  That  was  a  winter  of  severe  and  protracted  cold.    The  waters  of  New  York  Bay  were  so 
firmly  frozen,  that  the  British  took  heavy  cannons  trom  the  city  to  Staten  Island,  on  the  ice. 
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tor/,  we  hare  no  record  of  purer  devotion,  holier  eincerity,  or  more  pioua  self- 
immoiation,  than  was  then  and  there  exhibited  ia  the  camp  of  Washington. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  had  marched  thither  from  ^Vhitemarah,  bare-footed,  and 
left  bloody  foot-prints  in  the  snow  on  their  dreary 
journey.'  There,  in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snow,  half- 
chid  and  scantily  fed,  they  shivered  in  rude  hula, 
while  the  British  army  was  indulging  in  comforts  and 
luxuries  within  a  largo  city.'  Yet  that  freezing  and 
starving  army  did  not  despair;  nor  did  tho  com-  , 
mander-in-chief,  who  shared  their  privations  and  e 
fered  injury  at  the  handa  of  intriguing  men,"  lose  c( 
fidence  in  the  patriotism  of  the  people  or  liis  troops, 
or  doubt  the  wisdom  of  Providenco.*  The  winter  wore 
away,  and  when  the  buds  began  to  burst,  a  cheeiini' 
ray  of  glad  tidings  came  from  Europe.  The  mtelh- 
genco  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France,'  was  a 
hopeful  assurance  of  success,  and  when  the  news 
spread  through  the  camp,  on  the  1st  of  May  [1778], 

ehouta  loud  and  long  shook  tho  forests  which  shrouded  t!io  lii'!s  around  Va'iey 
Forge,  =  "^ 

Nor  was  that  a  solitary  gleam  of  hope.     Light  als: 

.,,  !^°'^'"^  "^^  hiatorian,  saja,  that  while  at  Washington's  tabic  in  17S4,  tho  chief  informod  him 
t^t  bloody  foot-pnnts  were  eveiy  where  visiWe  u,  the  course  of  their  march  of  nineteen  milee  fr^m 
Wbitemarsh  to  Valley  Poi^e.  '•^•«.i.'±  •wit.-a,  mim 

'  The  power  of  the  British  army  was  much  weakened  by  indulgence,  durini-  that  winter  Pro''. 
l^a<T  begat  disea^  enme,  and  insubordination.  The  evil  effects  produced  uSon  the  army'ied  Dr 
W^  ^f".!"  "^^^  ?°r  ^"^  °''','«'=«  Phil^«lpl"a-Philadelpbiatook  Howe."^eral  I^.^  took 
l^veofthe  army  in  May,  ^d  the  officers  gave  him  a  splendid  fexeweU/efe,  which  iras  called  a 
^«ft^,  9,gmfy.r«  a  medley.  For  a  fuU  description,  ^  Losing's  Fkld  S>ok  of  the  JfeS^ 
Durmg  their  ownpation  of  the  city,  the  enemy  were  annoyed  by  the  patriots  in  v^ous  wava^ 
Janua^  wane  Whigs  at  Bordentown,  where  Francis  Hopkinson,  oao  of  the  signera  of  the  Dedani- 
tlou  of  ladependeno^  resided,  sent  a  number  of  kegs  down  ih^  Delaware,  which  were  fflled  wtth 
powder,  and  fUmisbed  with  machinery,  in  such  a  manner,  that  on  rubbing  against  any  object  in  the 
Mream,  they  would  ej^Iode.  Thess  were  tho  torpedoes  invented  bf^nell  of  Connert^cut 
already  mentioned  on  page  352.  The  British  vossds,  hauled  into  the  dobks  to  keep  clearTtoe  i« 
esc^ed  reoMving  any  injury  frorn  these  missiles.  One  of  them  b3:ploded  near  ffie  ciW,  and  pro^ 
^^,  fl^^"^*  'tT^:  u-^^  ^^"^  °'-  ^  "'"P  ^^  '^''  ""'""S-  f"'  twentyfour  houra  afteVn^rd,  but 
It  was  tired  at  by  tha  British.  This  ciroumstanoe  affbrded  the  theme  fbr  that  remarkable  poem  iluni 
the  p=n  of  Hopkmson,  entitled  The  Baiikofihe  Kejs.  Ilopkmson  [see  page  284]  was  a^™veof 
Philadelphia  and  mamed  and  settled  in  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  nffas  anCnt  w  ter  a 
great  wit,  a  good  mu^ian,  and  a  thorough-bred  gentlemaa     He  was  a  warm  and  active  natrbt 

hmZr  tT\  ff  t'""^^  '''^'J^^"  ™'''  '^^  '*'*'*  '°  1'3».  "*  'l'^  «S«  "f  forty-seven  yeaii    Hi^ 

brother  Joseph  Hopkinson,  was  the  author  of  our  national  ing,  hJ  QArnniia. 

Ton  J«i"ff,  !i^'^,f^°w  ^^^^''  ^  S™^  "'"'^S  a  few  officers  of  the  army,  and  members  of 

aS^s  m«n  rX^/t""^"  i  ^^  ^""^""^  ^"^  '^'""8  '"■  ^  Gates  or  L^e.     Both  of  these 

rnt,t2f,^r«^V''^^''Tl.'"'t*S^  ^""^^^  ^^  Mlyidentifledwith  the  clandestine  move- 

mpnts  toward  that  end.    One  of  ihe  chief  actors  in  the  plot,  who  was  more  the  instrument  of  otliers 

tnan  a  voluntary  and  independent  schemer,  was  General  Conway,  an  Irishman  who  tieloneed  to  tho 

contmental  army     The  plot  was  discovered  and  defeated,  and  Conwa"' M  to  make  a  most 

himble  apology  to  Washington,  ibr-his  conduct. 

dlscov^^dTh^if"^  Isaac  Potts,  whose  house  was  Washington's  hoad-quartora  at  Valtey  Forgo, 

wm' Jislt'ris'^rgTwas'rg,;""'^  ^"^     ""  '"""^  "  ^"^^  ""^  °°  ^"'^  ^  *°  T^p-  ^^^ 
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British  Uirone  and  Parliament.  Tlie  capture  of  Eurgojne,  aiwl  the  general 
failure  of  the  eampaigu  of  1777,  liad  made  the  English  people,  and  a  powerful 
minority  in  Parliament,  clamorous  for  peace  and  reconciliation.  Lord  North, 
the  prime-minister,'  was  compelled  to  listen.  To  the  astonishment  of  every 
body,  he  proposed  [Feb.  17]  a,  repeal  of  all  the  acts  of  Parliament  ohno.-iious  to 
the  Americans,  which  had  been  enacted  since  1763  ;  and  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  in  favor  of  his  conciliatory  plan,  he  actually  proposed  to  treat  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  as  a  legal  body.'  Two  bills,  expressing  these  conciliatory 
measures,  were  passed  after  much  opposition,'  and  received  the  signature  of  the 
king,  on  the  11th  of  March.  Commissioners*  were  appointed  to  proceed  to 
America  to  negotiate  for  peace  with  Congress,  and  the  British  government 
seemed  resilly  anxious  to  offer  the  olive  branch,  without  qualification.  But  the 
Americans  had  been  too  often  deceived  to  accept  any  thing  confidmgly  from  that 
source,  and  as  soon  as  these  bills  reached  Congress  [April  15],  and  it  was  found 
that  they  made  no  mention  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  that  body  at 
once  rejected  them  as  deceptive.  When  the  commissioners  came  [June  4], 
Congress  refused  to  negotiate  with  them  until  Great  Britain  should  withdraw 
her  fleets  and  armies,  or  unequivocally  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  After  unsuccessfully  appealing  to  the  American  people,  and 
one  of  them  endeavoring  to  bribe  members  of  Congress,"  the  commissioners 
returned  to  England,  and  the  war  went  on. 

The  alliance  with  France  gave  the  patriots  greater  confidence  in  their  ulti- 
mate success.  It  was  immediately  productive  of  action.  The  first  movement 
of  the  French  government,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  that  treaty, 
was  to  dispatch  a  squadron,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  and  four 
large  frigates,  under  Count  D'Estaing,  to  blookade  the  British  fleet  m  the  Del- 
aware. When,  a  month  before  he  sailed,  the  British  ministry  was  officially 
informed  [March  17,  1778]  of  the  treaty,  and  it  was  considered  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  a  vessel  was  dispatched  with  a  message  to  the  British  com- 
manders, ordering  them  to  evacuate  Philadelphia  and  the  Delaware,  and  to  con- 
centrate their  forces  at  New  York.     Fortunately  for  Lord  Howe,  he  had  left 

'  Page  22t.  "  ^ote  2,  page  25.^. 

'  Ktt  Wfls  favorablo  io  these  bills,  but  when  apropoatlon  was  made  to  acknowledge  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colonies,  and  thus  dismember  the  Britiah  empire,  he  opposed  ^  meaauro  with  all  his 
might.  He  was  in.  fevor  of  reaomilialioii,  not  of  seponriioK.  It  was  durii^;ffs  speech  on  this  sub- 
jBcl,  that  he  waa  seized  [April  i]  with  the  illneas  which  terminated  his  life  a  month  afieraard. 
Rtt  waa  bran  in  November,  1703,  and  died  on  the  lltb  of  May,  1118,  when  almost  seventy  years 

'  ThB  Eail  of  Carlisle,  George  Johnstone,  formerly  governor  of  Florida,  and  "William  Eden, 
a  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Eden,  the  laat  royal  gOTcmor  of  Maryland.  Adam  Fei^son,  the  eminent 
professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinbuig,  accompanied  them  as  secretary. 

'  Among  those  who  wore  approached  waa  General  Joseph  Reed,  a  delegate  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mrs.  Fei^usoD,  wife  of  ft  relative  to  the  secretary  of  the  commissioners,  tlien  residing  in 
Philadelphia,  and  who  was  intimate  with  Mr.  Heed,  was  employed  to  sound  bun.  Mr.  Reed  had 
been  suspected  by  some  of  his  compatriots  of  rather  easy  virtue  as  a  republican,  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  approachable  in  this  way,  confirmed  tboir  suapicions.  Mrs.  Fci^^uson  was  authorized  to 
offer  him  high  official  station  and  a  lai^  sum  of  money,  if  he  would  use  hia  infiucnce  in  lavor  of 
peace,  according  to  the  submissive  terma  ofifered  by  the  commissionera.  Her  mission  became 
known,  and  General  Reed  alleged  that  he  said  to  her,  "I  am  not  wortb  pnrohaang ;  but  such  as  I 
am,  the  'kinz  of  England  is  not  rich  enough  to  do  it." 
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the  Delaware  a  few  days  beforo  tlio  arrival  of  D'Estaing'  [July  8, 1778],  and 
&und  safety  in  the  waters  of  Am1x)y  or  Earitan  Bay,  into  which  the  heavy 
French  vessels  could  not  enter  over  the  bar  that  stretches  northward  from 
Sandy  Hook  toward  the  Narrows.  A  little  earlier  than  this,  there  had  been  a 
change  in  the  command  of  the  British  army.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,'  a  more  cfQ- 
cient  officer  than  Howe,  bad  succeeded  him  as  general-  ^^  y 

in-chief,  toward  the  close  of  May,  and  on  the  18th  of      /  ^S^^SI^^ 
Jun^,  he  withdrew  his  whole  army  from  Philadelphia.     /        ]|^^HttMH 

and  provision  train,  he  started  for  Hew  York,  by  the    \   Ty      Jl^^f 
way  of  New  Brunswick  and  Amboy.     Washington,  sus-      \  j-w^^^^^^^ 
pccting  some  important  movement,  'was  on  the  alert,  and        yB^jj|^BHI 
breaking  up  his  encampment  at  Valley  Forge,  he  pur-    .^^[^^WpiBJM^  ii^- 
Biied  Clinton  with  more  than  equal  force.'     By  adroit    '    ''       ■=-''-' 
movements,  detaclimenta  of  the  American  army  so  inter-  '     '  .   "' 

cepfed  Clinton's  march,  as  to  compel  him  to  change  his  course  in  the  direction 
of  Sandy  Hook,  while  New  Jersey  militia  continually  harassed  his  flanks  and 
rear.'  Finally,  a,  general  engagement  took  place  [June  28,  1778]  on  the 
plains  of  Monmouth,  in  the  present  Village  of  Freehold,  in  New  Jersey. 

The  28th  of  June,  1778,  a  day  memorable  in  the  annah  of  Freedom,  was 
the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  sky  was  cloudless  over  the  plains  of  Monmouth,' 
when  the  morning  dawned,  and  the  Bun  came  up  with  all  the  fervor  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice.  It  was  the  sultriest  day  of  the  year — one  of  tb.3  warmest  ever 
known.  On  that  calm  Sabbath  morning,  in  the  midst  of  paradisal  beauty, 
twenty  thousand  men  girded  on  the  implements  of  hellish  war,  to  maim  and 
destroy  each  other — to  sully  the  green  grass  and  the  fragrant  flowera  with 
human  biood.  Nature  was  smiling  in  her  summer  garments,  and  in  earth  and 
air  there  was  fullness  of  love  and  harmony.  Man,  alone,  was  the  discordant 
note  in  the  universal  melody.  He,  alone,  the  proud  "  lord  of  creation,"  dis- 
turbed the  chaste  worship  of  the  hour,  which  ascended  audibly  from  the  groves, 
the  streamg,  the  meadows,  and  the  woodlands. , 

The  two  armies  began  to  prepare  for  action  at  about  ons  o'elosk  in  the 
morning,  and  at  day-break  they  were  in  motion.     Before  nine,  detachments  met 

'  Silaa  Deane  failge  2GG]  rehiraed  to  America  in  D'Estaiug'a  flag-ship,  and  Gerard,  tho  Drst 
French  minister  to^io  United  States,  came  in  the  aamo  yesael.  Cor^resa  was  now  in  seeaion  m 
Pliiladelphia,  having  returned  from  York  [page  274]  on  tlia  30th  of  June,  twelva  days  alter  tho 
BritiBb  had  left  for  New  York. 

'  Henry  CJinton  was  a  son  of  George  Clinton,  governor  of  the  province  of  New  York  in  1743, 
and  a  grandson  of  tho  Earl  of  Lincoln.  After  the  war  he  was  made  governor  of  Gibraltar  [1795], 
and  died  there  the  same  year, 

'  Arnold  was  yet  qnite  lame  frem  the  eHbcCa  of  a  severe  wound  in  tho  leg,  which  he  received  in 
the  battle  on  Bemig'a  Heights  [page  278],  and  at  his  solicitation,  Washington  left  him  in  Command  of 
a  corps  at  Philadelpliia,  with  the  powers  of  a  railitaiy  goTemor.  Waahli^on  crossed  the  Delaware 
in  pursuit  of  Clinton,  with  a  little  more  than  12,000  men. 

'  Washington  was  anxious  to  attack  Clinton  when  he  was  in  the  vidnity  of  Allentown,  but  lee 
and  others  overruled  his  opinions,  in  a  council  of  war.  Greene,  La  Payette,  and  Wayne  agreed 
with  the  chie£  and  supported  by  these  able  officers,  he  resolved  on  a  general  engagement 

"  The  battle  of  Monmouth  was  fought  in  tho  immediate  vidnity  of  the  pr?aent  village  of  Friic- 
hdd,  New  Jersey,  chiefly  within  the  space  ot  two  miles  north-weat  of  the  town. 
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in  deadlj  conflict,  and  from  that  hour  until  dark,  on  that  long  summer  day,  the 
terrible  contest  raged.  It  was 
commenced  by  the  advanced  division 
of  the  American  army,  under  Gen- 
eral Charles  Lee.'  His  apparent 
want  of  skill  or  courage,  and  a  mis- 
understanding of  orders  on  the 
part  of  some  of  his  officers,  pro- 
duced a  general  and  tumultuous 
retreat  of  liis  division.  The  fugitives  were  met  by  the  approaching  main  body, 
under  Washington,"  and  being  speedily  checked  and  restored  to  order  by  the 
chief,  they  were  led  to  action,  and  the  battle  became  general.  Many  fell  under 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  day,  and  when  night  came,  both  parties  were  glad  to 
rest.  The  Amarioans  slept  on  their  anus'  during  the  night,  with  the  intention 
of  renewing  the  battle  at  dawn,  but  when  light  appeared,  the  British  camp  was 
deserted.  Clinton  had  silently  withdrawn  [June  29],  and  was  far  on  his  way 
toward  Sandy  Hook.'  Washington  did  not  follow,  but  marching  to  New 
Branswick,  and  tbenco  to  the  Hudson  Eiver,  he  proceeded  to  White  Plains,' 
where  he  remained  until  late  in  autumn.  Then  ho  crossed  into  New  Jersey, 
and  made  his  winter  quarters  at  Middlebrook,  on  the  Karitan,  where  he  was 

'  Page  248.  Thia  corainand  wi 
meaanre  in  council,  wgniUcd  liis  r 
officer. 

'  Wasliington  was  greafiy  irritated  when  he  met  tlie  fugitives,  and  ndicg;  up  to  Lee,  ho 
addressed  him  w^th  mucli  warmth  of  language,  and  directed  him  to  assist  in  reEtoring  order.  Lee 
promptly  oteyed,  but  the  Btjng  of  "WashiogtoB's  words  rankled  in  his  bosom,  ond  on  that  day,  ailer 
the  battle,  ho  addressed  an  offensive  latter  lo  the  chief  Lee  was  arrested  and  fried  by  a  court- 
martial,  on  the  charges  of  disobedience  of  orders,  misbehavior  before  llie  enemy,  and  disrespect  to 
the  commaader-m.ehief.  He  was  found  guUty,  and  was  suspended  from  command  for  one  year. 
He  never  entered  the  army  agjun,  and  died  in  obscurity,  in  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1782.  He 
was  brave,  but  bad  in  manners  and  raoraJs,  profane  in  language,  and  a  contemner  of  religion.  It  is 
belisved  that  he  ivas  willmg  to  have  Washii^n  lose  the  battle  of  Mocmouth,  because  he  (Lee), 
wai  opposed  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  was  seeking  to  riso  to  the  chief  command  upon  the  ruins 
of  Wasliington's  reputatjou.  We  have  ah-eady  alluded  to  the  conspiracy  toward  that  end,  on  page 
286.  The  hottest  of  lie  battle  occurred  a  short  distance  from  the  Freehold  Presbyterian  Church 
yet  [1866]  standing.  Near  it  is  a  board,  with  an  inscription,  showing  the  bnrial-spot  of  Colonel 
Monekton,  of  the  British  army,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle. 

■  Thia  expresaoa  is  used  respecting  troops  who  flccp  with  all  their  accoutrements  on,  and 
their  weapons  by  their  sido,  ready  for  action  in  a  mnmeni  The  Britiah  left  about  three  hundred 
killed  on  the-field  of  battle.  They  also  left  a  large  number  of  the  sick  and  wounded  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Americans.  The  Americans  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  misang,  two  hundred  and  twentj- 
dght    Many  of  the  missing  alterward  rejoined  the  army.    They  had  less  thanieventy  killed. 

*  In  his  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  General  Chnton  said,  "  I  took  advantage  of  the  moon- 
HgM  to  rejoin  General  Knyphausen,"  Aa  As,  according  to  an  almanac  of  that  ycar,J;he  moon  was 
quite  new,  and  aet  two  hours  before  Clinton's  march,  this  boast  of  leaving  in  the  moonliglit  occa- 
sioned much  merriment.    Trumbull,  in  his  IFFiwjal,  alluding  to  this,  says, 

"  Who  rings  how  Bois,  thsl  fearful  nighl, 
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enearaped  in  the  spring  and  Bummer  of  tlio  previous  year.'     Clinton's  shattered 

forces  went  on  board  the  British  fleet  it  San3j  Hook  and  proceedtd  to  Nct 

York,  where  the  head  quarteia  of  the  royil  aimj  continued  until  the  tlose  of 

the  war."     And  when  D  Ebtain^,  appeared  off  Sandy  Hook  the  Eritisli  fleet  ivia 

safe  in  Raritan  Bay.     Aa  we  ha^e  already  mentioned 

the  bar  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Statcn  Iilind  would  not  _ 

allow  the  heavy  French  vesoela  to  pas3   and  D  Estamg 

therefore  relinquiahed   bis    design  of  att-M^king    Howe  s 

fleet,  and  on  the  solicitation  oi  Washington  he  proceeded 

to  Newport,  to  assist  the  Americma  m   in  attempt  to 

drive  the  British  from  Rhode  Island       General  Sulbvau 

had  been  sent  to  supersedo  <jeneial  fepencti  in  command 

there ;  and  Washington  al  o  dispatched  Li  Fajfitte  with 

two    continental    regiments   (accompinied   b/   (jenenl 

Greene,  then  quartermastei  ^  neral)  to  -ud  in  the  cxp" 

dition.     John  Hancock'  came  at  the  head  of  Mts  ichusetts  mililia  ard  simiLr 

troops  gathered  at  Tiverton  from  Connecticut  and  Eiode  Island       On  the  9tj 

of  August,  [1778],  the  whcle  American  force  eros^  from  Tiverton  to  the  north 

end  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  British  guards  flsd  to  tho  camp  of  General  Pigot, 

at  Newport. 

Several  ships  of  war  came  from  England  at  abo'at  this  time,  to  reinforce  the 
British  fleet  at  New  York,  and  a  few  days  after  D'Estaing  sailed  for  Newport, 
a  large  squadron  under  Howe,  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Pigot.  It  appeared 
off  Rhode  Island  on  the  same  day  [Aug.  9]  when  the  Americans  landed  on  the 
northern  end  of  it.  B'Estaing,  who  was  then  within  the  liarbor,  went  out  to 
meet  Howe,  but  before  they  came  to  an  engagement,  a  terrible  storm  arose 
[Aug.  12],  and  scattered  and  disabled  both  fleets."  The  French  squadron 
returned  to  Newport  [August  20],  and  immediately  sailed  for  Boston  to  be 
repaired.  The  Americans  had  then  advanced  almost  to  Newport,  with  every 
prospect  of  making  a  successful  siego.  They  had  been  promised  four  thousiind 
land  troops  from  the  French  fleet.  These  were  denied  them ;  and  refusing  to 
listen  to  entreaties  or  remonstrances,  D'Estaing  sailed  for  Boston  and  abandoned 
the  Americans.'     The  latter  hastily  withdrew  to  the  north  end  of  the  island 

■  Page  273.  '  Pago  350.  '  P^e  2G1.  *  Papa  231. 

'  The  people  of  Rhode  Island  had  Buffered  dreadfully  from  the  brutality  of  tho  Bnfeli  troopa. 
There  had  been  some  amelioration  of  thoir  condition  eJuce  the  capture  of  Prescott  [page  271],  and 
under  the  rale  of  Pigol,  the  present  commander.  When  success  aeotned  possible,  tiioueanda  of 
volunteers  floolted  to  tho  slaudarda  of  SuUivan  and  La  Fayette.  John  Hancock  was  appointed  a 
general  of  some  of  tlieao  volunteers.  But  his  term  of  service  was  short  Like  Dr.  IWiklin  [p^e 
193],  Hancock  was  better  fitted  for  a  statesman  than  a  soldier.  • 

Veiy  old  people  on  Rhode  Island,  who  remembered  thra  galo,  spoke  of  it  to  tho  writer  ia 
1930,  aa  "  the  great  atono."  So  violent  was  the  wind,  that  it  brought  spray  from  tho  ocean  a  mile 
distant,  and  enorustBd  the  mindowa  of  tlie  t*iwn  with  salt. 

'  This  conduct  was  warmly  censured  by  tho  American  commanders,  because  it  had  no  valid 
excusei  It  deprived  them  of  a  victory  juat  within  their  graap.  Coi^resa,  however,  afraid  lo  offend 
the  French,  uttered  not  a  word  of  hiama.  The  matter  was  passed  over,  but  not  foi^tten.  Once 
again  [page  305],  tho  same  admiral  ahanllonod  !ho  Amoricans.  D'Estaing  was  a  native  of 
Auvergne,  France.  Ho  became  involved  in  (Jio  French  Bovolution,  in  1792,  and  in  tlie  spring  of 
1 793,  he  was  guillotined.  The  guillotine  was  an  instrument  for  cutting  off  tlie  head,  invented  by 
JL  GuiUotine,  who  was  eventually  beheaded  by  it  himself 
19 
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[August  28],  pursued  by  the  British,  and  a  severe  engagement  took  place 
[August  29j  at  Q&aker  llill.  Sullivan  repulsed  the  British,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  30th,  withdrew  hia  whplc  army  to  the  main,  near  Bristol,  in  time  to 
avoid  an  interception  by  Sir  Ilenry  Clinton,  who  liad  just  arrived  with  four 
thousand  troops,  in  hght  vessels.'  The  Americans  lost  in  thia  expediLion,  thirty 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  wounded  and  missing.  The  Briti^l 
lo33  was  about  two  hundred  and  twenty. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  on  the  sea^board,  a  dreadful  tragedy 
was  enacted  in  the  interior,  when  the  Wyoming,  Mohawk,  Schoharie,  and 
Cherry  Valleys,  were  made  the  theaters  of  terrible  scenes  of  blood  and  devasta- 
tion. Tories  from  distant  Niagara,^  and  savages  upon  the  head  waters  of  the 
Susquehanna,  gathered  at  Tioga  early  in  June  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
eleven  hundred  of  these  white  and  dusky  savages,  under  the  general  command 
of  Colonel  John  Butler,'  entered  [July  2, 1778]  the  lovely  valley  of  Wyoming, 
in  northern  Pennsylvania.  Most  of  the  strong  men  were  then  away  on  distant 
duty,  and  femilies  and  homes  found  defenders  only  in  aged  men,  tender  youths, 
resolute  women,  and  a  few  trained  soldiers.  These,  about  four  hundred  strong, 
under  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,'  marched  up  the  valley  [July  4],  to  drive  back 
the  invaders.  But  they  were  terribly  smitten  by  the  foe,  and  a  large  portion 
of  them  were  slain  or  made  prisoners.  A  few  escaped  to  Forty  Fort,  near 
Wilkesbarrc,  wherein  families,  for  miles  around,  had  sought  safety.  Uncertain 
of  their  fate — for  tlie  invaders  were  sweeping  like  a  dark  storm  down  the  Sus- 
quehanna— the  night  of  the  battle-day  was  a  terrible  one  for  the  people  in  the 
fort.  But  their  agony  of  suspense  was  ended  the  following  morning,  when  the 
leader  of  the  invaders,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  those  who  knew  him, 
acrreed  upon  humane  terms  of  surrender."  The  gate.3  of  the  fort  were  thrown 
open,  and  most  of  the  fiimiliea  returned  to  their  homes  in  fancied  security.  They 
were  doomed  to  terrible  disappointment  and  woe.     Brant,  the  great  Indian 

'  'Whon  Clinton  was  assured  of  the  security  of  Eliodo  Island,  lie  detached  General  Grey  on  a 
marandrnfc  oxpedition  upon  the  southern  shores  of  Mttsaachuaetts,  and  among  tlie  adjacent  islands, 
and  tlien  returned  to  New  York.  Grey  burned  about  serenty  vessels  in  Buzaard'a  Bay,  near  New 
Bedford,  and  in  that  vicinity  destroyed  property  valued  at  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  thousand  dollars.  He  then  went  lo  Martha's  Tinoyard  [page  61],  and  earned  away,  for  the 
army  in  New  York,  about  three  hundred  oxen,  and  ten  thousand  sheep.  On  the  first  of  October, 
Clinton  flcnt  a  succossM  expedition  to  capture  Ameriom  stores  at  Little  K^  Harbor,  on  the  New 
Jersey  coast.  '  Pi^e  200.  '  Note  2,  patre  2T8. 

'  Zebulou  Butler  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  was  bom  in  1731.  He  was  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  and  was  one  of  the  earlier  settlers  in  Wyoming.  In  1778  be  was  appointed 
colonel,  and  was  with  Sullivan  in  bis  memorable  expedition  ajralnst  tlie  Senecaa  [page  304]  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Ho  was  in  active  service  thonghout  the  war,  and  died  in  Wyoming  in  1J95,  at  the 
age  of  sisty-four  years. 

'  All  our  histories  contiun  horrible  statements  of  the  fiend-llko  character  of  John  Butler,  and  his 
unnritigated  wickedness  on  this  occaaon.  They  also  speak  of  the  "monster  Brant"  [page  378]  as 
the  leader  of  the  Indians,  and  the  instigator  of  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  guilty.  Both  of  these 
men  were  had  enough ;  but  recent  investigations  clearly  demonstrate  that  Brant  was  not  there  at 
all ;  and  the  treaty  for  surrender,  which  is  still  in  eiistanee,  granted  most  hmnajie  terms  to  the  be- 
sieged,  instead  of  the  terrible  one  reported  in  our  histories.  The  fiigitives  who  fled  over  tlie  mount- 
ains, and  made  their  way  bad:  to  their  native  Connecticut,  crossed  the  Hudson,  many  of  them  at 
Poughkeepsie,  where  John  Holt  was  publishing  a  weekly  paper.  Their  fears  had  magnified  events, 
and  tlioir  tales  of  terror  were  puljliahed  in  Holt's  journal,  and  thus  became  records  for  future  his- 
torians. Among  other  things,  it  was  related  that  when  the  question  was  asked,  on  wtiat  terms  tlie 
Efft  might  be  surrendered.  Colonel  John  Butler,  with  more  than  savage  cruelty,  replied,  The  Eakhet  I 
This  is  wholly  untrue,  and  yet  the  story  ig  repeated  in  aJl  our  histories. 
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leader,  was  not  there  to  restrain  his  savage  bands,'  and  their  thirst  for  blood 
and  plunder  soon  overcame  all  their  allegiance  to  their  whit^  commander.  Be- 
fore sunset  they  had  scattered  over  the  valley ;  and  when  night  fell  upon  the 
scene,  the  blaze  of  more  than  twenty  dwellings  cast  ita  lurid  glare  over  the 
paradise  of  yesterday.  The  cries  of  the  murdered  went  up  from  almost  every 
house  and  field ;  and  when  the  moon  arose,  the  temfied  inhabitants  were  fleeing 
to  the  Wilkesbarre  mountains,  and  the  dark  morasses  of  the  Pocono  beyond.  In 
that  vast  wilderness  between  the  valley  and  the  Delaware,  appropriately  called 
the  Shades  of  Death,  many  women  and  children,  who  escaped  the  hatchet, 
perished  by  hunger  and  fatigue.  That  "  Wyoming  Ma^acre,"  as  it  has  been 
appropriately  called,  stands  out  in  bold  relief  as  one  of  the  darkest  crimes  per- 
petrated during  the  War  for  Independence. 

In  the  mean  while,  Brant'  was  leading  or  sending  war  parties  through  the 
country  south  of  the  Mohawk  River ;  and  the  Johnsons'  and  their  Tory  adher- 
ents were  allies  of  the  savages  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  On  the  11th  and  12th 
of  November  [1778],  a  party  of  Tories,  under  Walter  N.  Butler,'  accompanied 
by  Indians,  under  Brant,  fell  like  lightning  upon  the  settlementof  Cherry  Val- 
ley. Many  of  the  people  were  killed,  or  carried  into  captivity  ;  and  for  months 
no  eye  was  closed  in  security  at  night,  within  an  area  of  a  hundred  miles  and 
more,  around  this  desolated  village.  Tryon  county,  as  that  region  of  New 
York  was  then  called,  was  a  "  dark  and  bloody  ground"  for  full  four  years,  and 
the  records  of  the  woes  of  the  people  have  filled  volumes.'  Our  space  allows 
us  to  mention  only  the  most  prominent  events  of  that  period. 

And  now,  when  the  year  1778— the  fourth  year  o?  the  war — drew  to  a 
close,  the  British  army  had  accomplished  very  little  more  in  the  way  of  conquest, 
than  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  belligerent  forces  occupied  almost  the 
same  relative  position  which  they  did  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  while  the  Amer- 
icana had  gained  strength  by  a  knowledge  of  military  tactics,"  naval  operations,. 

'  The  ladiiuis  were  led  by  Gi-en-gwa-tah  (he  wbo  goes  in  the  smoke),  a  celebrated  Seneca 
chief.  '  Page  278.  »  Note  2,  pa^e  278. 

'  Ha  was  a  son  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  and  one  of  the  most  brutal  of  the  Toiy  leaders.     In  the 
attack  upon  the  defenseless  people  at  Cheny  Valley,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1778,  he  was  the 
most  conspicuous  for  cruelty ;  in  feet,  he  was  the  head  and  front  of  all  tiie  villainy  pt 
there.    Thirty-two  of  the  inhabitants,  mostly  women  and  children,  and  si  ' 
garrison  there,  were  killed.     The  whole  settlement  was  then  plun- 
dered, and  every  building  in  the  village  was  fired.    Among  the  pris- 
oners carried  into  captivity,  were  the  wife  and  children  of  Colonel 
Campbell,  who  was  then  absent.     One  of  the  children  (Judge  James 
S.  Campbell  of  Cherry  TaJley),  then  sue  years  of  age,  stilt  [18SSJ  sur- 
vives, and  during  the  summer  of  1 855,  after  an  absence  of  seventy- 
five  years,  he  visited  the  Indian  yQlage  of  Cflughnawaga,  twelve  miles 
from  Montreal,  where  he  resided  some  time  with  his  captors.   Waller 
Butler  vras  shot  by  an  Oneida  Indian,  in  West  Canada  Creek,  and  his 
body  was  left  to  be  eaten  by  wild  beasts. 

See  Campbell's  Anwtls  of  Tryim  County,  Simm's  History  of  S  hn     ' 
harie  Caanly,  Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  etc.  ' 

'  Among  the  foreign  ofBcera  who  came  to  America  in  1717  wal 
the  Baron  Steuben,  who  joined  the  Continental  ^my  at  Valley  Fo^te 

giage  285],      He  was  a  veteran  Horn  the  armies  of  Frcdenc  the 
real  of  Prussia,  and  a  skillful  disciplinarian.   He  was  made  Inspector 
General  of  the  army  ;  and  the  vast  advantages  of  his  mihtary  mstruetir  n  were  seen  on  the  field 
of  Monmouth  [page  287],  and  in  subsequent  eonflicla.     Steubai  died  at  Steubenvillo,  in  the  interior 
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and  the  art  of  civil  government ;  and  they  had  secured  the  alliance  of  IVance, 
the  powerful  European  rival  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  sympathiea  of  Spain  and 
Holland.  The  British  forces  occupied  the  real  position  of  prisoners,  for  they 
were  hemmed  in  upon  only  two  islands,'  almost  two  hundred  miles  apart,  and 
each  ahout  fourteen  mOes  in  length ;  while  the  Americans  possessed  every 
other  stronghold  of  the  country,  and,  unlike  the  invaders,  were  warring  for  the 
dearest  rights  of  common  humanity. 

The  scene  of  the  most  active  military  operations  now  changed.  In  the 
autumn  [Nov.  3,  1778],  D'Estaing  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  to  attack  the 
British  possessions  there.  To  defend  tlieae,  it  was  necessary  for  the  British 
fleet  on  our  coast  to  proceed  to  those  waters.'  This  movement  would  prevent 
any  co-operation  between  the  fleet  and  army  in  aggressive  movements  against 
the  populous  and  now  well-defended  North ;  they  could  only  co-operate  in  act^ 
ivD  operations  against  the  sparsely-settled  South.  These  considerations  caused 
a  change  in  the  plans  of  the  enemy;  and  late  in  November  [Nov.  27],  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  dispatched  Colonel  Campbell,  with  about  two  thousand  troops, 
to  invade  Georgia,  then  the  weakest  member  of  the  Confederacy.  They  pro- 
ceeded by  water,  and  landed  at  Savannah,  the  capital  of  the  State,  on  tho 
morning  of  the  29th  of  December.  General  Robert  Howe^  was  there,  with  only 
about  a  thousand  men,  and  these  were  dispirited  by  the  failure  of  a  recent  expe- 
dition against  Florida  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.'  They  defended  the 
city  nobly,  however,  until  an  overwhelming  force,  by  power  and  stratagem,  com- 
piled them  to  retire.  They  then  fled,  in  confusion,  up  the  Savannah  River, 
and  took  shelter  in  the  bosom  of  South  Carolina.  The  capital  of  Georgia  be- 
came the  heiid-quarters  of  the  British  army  at  the  South  ;  and  the  enemy  re- 
tained it  until  near  tho  close  of  the  contest  [1782],  eveu  when  every  foot  of  soil 
in  the  State,  outside  the  intrenchments  around  the  city,  was  possessed  by  the 


CHAPTER    VI. 

riFTH  TEAR  OP  THE  WAIt  FOR  INDEPENDENCE,      [ms.] 

Thickly  mottled  with  clouds  of  evil  forebodings  for  the  Republican  cause, 
was  the  political  firmament  at  the  dawn  of  the  year  1779.     The  finances  of  the 

of  New  Tork,  in  1195,  and  his  remainB  rest  beneath  a  slab  id  \he  town  of  Steulien,  ahout  seven 
miles  north-west  of  Trenton  Falle.  '  Manhattan,  or  York  Island,  and  Rhode  Island. 

'  Admiral  Hotham  s^ed  fertile  West  Indies  on  the  3d  of  November;  andewlyin  Deoember, 
Admiral  Byron,  who  had  just  succeeded  Lord  Howe  in  ohief  naval  command,  also  sailed  lor  that 


'  A  great  number  ofTorieawer^'organized  in  Florida,  and  committed  ao  many  depredations  upon 
the  Bettters  on  the  Georgian  flxintiers,  tbat  Howe,  during  the  summer  of  1718,  went  thither  to  dis- 
perse them.  He  penetrated  to  the  St  Mary's  River,  in  June,  where  ho  aw^led  reinforcements, 
and  supplies,  by  water.  Want  of  oo-operation  on  the  part  of  the  pOTerno'r  of  Geoi^ia  and  the  naval 
commander,  produced  much  disunion ;  and  sickness  soon  reduced  the  number  of  effective  men  so 
much,  that  lie  enterprise  was  abandoned. 
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country  were  in  a  most  wretched  condition.  Already,  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  of  continental  money'  were  afloat  without  the  security  of  even  good 
public  credit  ;^  and  their  value  was  rapidly 'depreciating.  While  the  amount 
of  the  issues  was  small,  the  credit  of  the  bills  was  good ;  but  when  new  emis- 
sions took  place,  and  no  adequate  measures  for  redemption  were  exhibited,  the 
people  became  suspicioua  of  those  frail  representatives  of  money,  and  their  value 
began  to  depreciate.  This  effect  did  not  occur  until  eighteen  months  after 
the  time  of  the  firet  emission.'  Twenty  millions  of  the  continental  hills  were 
then  in  circulation,  besides  a  large  amount  of  local  issues  by  the  several  States. 
It  was  perceived  that  depreciation  was  inevitable,  and  Congress,  proposed,  aa  a 
substitute  for  further  issues,  a  loan  of  five  millions,  at  an  interest  of  four  per 
cent.  A  lottery  had  been  early  authorized,  and  was  now  in  operation,  designed 
to  raise  a  like  sum,  on  loan,  the  prizes  being  payable  in  loan-office  certificates.* 
Although  these  offices  were  opened  in  all  the  States,  and  the  interest  raised  to 
six  per  cent.,  the  loans  came  in  slowly.  The  treasury  became  almost  exhausted, 
the  loan-offiees  were  overdrawn  upon  by  the  commissioners'  drafts,  and  the  issue 
of  bills  was  reluctantly  recommenced. 

The  financial  embarrassments  were  increased  hj  the  circulation  of  an 
immense  amount  of  counterfeits  of  the  continental  bilk,  by  the  British 
and  the  loyalists,  which  rapidly  depreciated  the  currency.  They  were 
sent  out  from  New  York,  literally,  by  "  cart-loads." "  Congress  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  making  some  extraordinary  efforts  for  redeeming  the  genuine  bills,  so  as 
to  sustain  their  credit  The  several  States  were  taxed,  and  on  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1T79,  it  was,  by  Congress,  "  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  be  called 
on  to  pay  in  their  respective  quotas  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  year 
1779,  and  of  six  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  eighteen  years,  from  and  after 
the  year  1779,  as  a  fund  for  sinking  the  emissions,"  &;c, ;  yet  all  was  in  vain; 
prices  rose  as  the  hills  sank  in  value,  and  every  kind  of  trade  was  embarrassed  and 

'  Pago  245. 

'  At  thia  time,  when  Congresa  could  not  borrow  a  dollar  upon  ita  own  credit,  Robert  Morris 
[paga  264]  found  no  difBculty  in  raising  millions  upon  Ms  owa.  For  a  long  time  he,  alone,  furnished 
tlie  "hard  money"  uaed  by  that  body.  '  Note  3,  page  245. 

•  On  the  first  of  November,  171S,  tho  Contincnfal  Congress  "Resolved,  Tlmt  a  sum  of  monej 
ba  raised  by  way  of  bttery,  for  defraying  Uie  expenses  of  the  next  campaign,  tbo  bttery  to  iw 
drawn  in  PhUadelpbia."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  tho  same,  and  on  the  18th, 
reported  a  schema  Tho  drawer  of  moro  than  tiie  minimum  prize  in  each  elasa,  was  to  receive 
either  a  treasury  bank  nots,  payable  in  Bra  years,  with  an  annual  interest  at  four  per  oont.,  or  the 
preemption  of  such  billets  in  the  nert  succeeding  class ;  this  was  optional  with  the  adveuturera. 
Tliose  who  should  not  call  for  their  prizes  within  sis  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  drawir^,  were 
eoaaiered  adventurers  in  the  neit  Bucceediog  clasa.  Seven  managers  were  appointed,  wiio  were 
authorized  to  employ  treats  in  diSbrent  Stales  lo  sell  the  tickets.  The  first  drawing  was  decided  to 
bemideat  PhiMelphia,  on  the  first  of  March,  ITTl;  but  purchasers  were  comparadvely  lew  and 
tardy,  and  the  drawing  was  postponed  from  time  to  lime.  Various  impediments  continually  presented 
themselves,  and  the  plan,  which  promised  such  succeas  at  the  be^nning,  appears  to  li^ve  been  a 
Mlare.  Many  purchasers  of  tioltela  were  losers ;  and  this,  like  some  other  financial  schemes  of  the 
Revolution,  was  productive  of  much  hard  feeling  toward  tho  Federal  Government 

'  It  was  no  secret  at  tho  time,  as  appears  by  the  following  advertisement  in  Gaines'  New  Tork 
Xercury  :  "  ADVEETiSBaBKT.  Persons  going  into  other  colonic,  may  be  supplied  with  any  number 
of  counterfeited  Congress  noteB,for  the  price  of  the  paper  per  ream.  They  are  so  neatly  and  esactly 
executed,  that  there  is  no  risk  in  getting  them  o^  it  being  almost  impossible  to  discover  that  they 
are  not  genuine.  This  ha^  l>een  proven  by  bills  to  a  very  large  amount,  which  have  already  been 
Bucceasfljlly  aroulated.  Inquire  of  Q.  E.  D.,  at  the  Coffee-house,  fivm  11  A.  M,,  to  4  P.  M.,  during 
the  present  month. 
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deranged  The  federal  government  was  thoroughly  perplexed  Oiilv  ibout 
four  mdliona  of  dollars  had  been  o'-Uined  by  loin  fiom  Europe  and  j  resent 
negotiations  apf  eared  futde  Nj  French  army  was  jet  upon  our  soil  to  aid 
U3  nor  had  iS-cnch  coin  j  et  gladdene  1  the  heirts  of  unpaid  soldiei^  A  French 
fleet  had  indeed  been  upon  cur  co  at*  but  hid  now  gone  to  fi^ht  1  attles  for 
Erince  m  the  ^\  est  Indies  alter  moeking  our  hopes  with  I  roken  promise  of 
aid'  bloomy  indeed  appeared  the  firm-iment  at  the  dawn  of  IT?*^  the  fifth 
year  of  the  "ft  ar  for  Independence 

In  the  autumn  of  177'*  i  plan  for  mviding  Canada  and  the  ca  tern  British 
provinces  and  tor  aeizin,^  the  Biit^  posts  on  the  neatern  lakes  had  been 
matured  by  Cmgre'.sarJ  the  Board  ofl\ar'h«t  when  it  was  submitted  to 
Washington  his  sagacious  mmd  perceived  its  folly  and  the  influence  of  his 
opinions  and  the  discovery  ly  true  patriots  thit  it  wis  a  pirt  ot  the  seLrtt 
plan  entered  mto  hy  Gates  ai  1  others  to  detrnt,  Vt  ishmgtcn  of  chiet  com 
manl  caused  an  abandonment  of  the  scheme  Others  moic  ftasibli,  occu 
pied  the  attention  of  die  Federal  Legialatuie  and  foi  sevenl  weeks  the  com 
mandcr  m  chief  co-opented  with  Congress  [January  1770]  m  person  m 
prepaimg  a  phn  for  the  campaign  of  IVS  It  was  finally  resolved  to  ict  on 
the  defensive  except  m  letaliatory  expeditions  agaiiL_t  the  Indians  and  Tones 
m  the  inteiioi  '  This  scheme  jromised  the  mo^t  bem-ficial  results  for  it  would 
be  safer  and  less  expentiive  than  offensive  waifare  During  the  entne  year 
the  pnnc  pal  military  operations  were  cinied  on  in  the  two  extreme  sections  of 
the  confederacy  The  chief  efforft  of  the,  Amencanb  were  diiectcd  to  the  con 
finement  of  the  Biiti'.h  army  to  the  seaboaid  and  chastising  the  Indun  tnbcs 
The  wmtei  campaign  opened  hy  Lieutenant  colonel  Campbell  [December  2  I 
17''8]  continued  untilJune  and  resulted  as  wc  hue  mentioned  [page  2  "^  2] 
in  the  complete  subjugation  of  Georgia  to  British  lule 

When  Campbell  had  garrisoned  'Savannah  and  airanged  for  its  defense  ho 
prepared  to  march  agamst  Sunbury  twenty  eight  miles  furthei  eouth  the  only 
post  of  any  coniequence  now  left  to  the  Americans  on  the  Georgia  seaboard 
He  treated  the  people  lenientlj  and  1  y  proel imation  invited  them  to  ]om  the 
Bntish  stand  ird  These  measures  had  their  desired  eSect 
and  timid  hundreds  seeing  the  State  under  the  heel  of 
British  power  proclamieet  their  loyalty  and  rallied  be 
ith  the  standard  of  King  George  At  the  '*ame  time 
i  Geneial  Prevost  who  was  in  command  ot  tl  e  Bntioh  and 
Indians  m  east  Florida  mirched  noithwaid  eaptnied 
'^unlury  [January  9  1779]  and  assumed  the  chief  com 
mand  of  the  British  forces  in  the  South  With  this  post 
fell  the  hopes  of  the  KepubUcans  in  east  (jeor^ia     In  the 

'  rage  2S9.  '  P^S^  ^S^- 

'  On  the  12th  of  June,  3116,  Congress  appointed  a  committee,  to  be  styled  the  "Board  ofWar 
and  Ordnance,"  lo  have  the  general  supervLiion  of  military  affBirs.  John  Adams  was  the  chauman, 
and  Richard  Peters  was  seeretar?.  Peters  was  Ihc  real  "Secretary  of  War"  ander  the  old  Confed- 
eration until  1781,  when  he  was  Hucoeeded  by  General  Lincoln.  General  Gates  was  chairman  in 
ma.  'Page  291.  '  Page  293 
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mean  while,  General  lienjamin  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  had  heen  appointed 
[September,  1778],  commander-in-chief  of  the  soutliem  army  of  patriots.^  lie 
made  his  head-quarters  at  Purysburg  [January  6],  twenty-five  miles  above 
Savannah,  and  there  commenced  the  formation  of  an  army,  composed  of  some  con- 
tinental regiments,  new  reci-uits,  ajid  the  broken  forces  of  General  Howe'  While 
Lincoln  was  collecting  his  army  on  the  Carolina  bank  of  the  Savannah,  Camp- 
bell marched  up  the  Georgia  aide  to  Augusta,'  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  Tories,  opening  a  commimica,tion  ivith  the  Creek  Indians'  in  the  West  (among 
■whom  the  British  had  active  emissaries),  and  to  awe  the  Whigs.  At  tho  same 
time  a  band  of  Tories,  under  Colonel  Boyd,  was  desolating  the  Carolina  fron- 
tiers, while  on  tlieir  itiarch  to  join  the  royal  troops.  When  within  two  days' 
march  of  Augusta,  tliey  wa'O  attacked'  [February  14, 1779]  and  utterly  defeated 
by  Colonel  Pickens,  at  the  head  of  tho  militia  of  Ninety-six,"  Boyd  and 
seventy  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  seventy-five  were  ma^ie  prisoners.'  Pick- 
ens lost  thirty-eight  of  his  men. 

Thia  defeat  of  Boyd  alarmed  Campbell  and  encouraged  Lincoln.  Tho  latter 
immediately  sent  General  Aahe,  of  North  Carolina,  with  about  two  thousand 
men,"  to  drive  Campbell  from  Augusta,  and  to  confine  the  invaders  to  the  low, 
sickly  sections  near  the  sea,  hoping  for  aid  from  the  deadly  malaria  of  the 
swamps,  when  the  heats  of  summer  should  prevail.  The  Britisli  fled  [February 
13,  1779]  at  the  approacli  of  Ashe,  and  were  pursued  by  liim  [February  16] 
as  iar  as  Brier  Creek,  about  forty  miles  below  Augusta,  where  he  halted  to 
establish  a  camp.  There  Aslie  was  surprised  and  defeated  [March  3]  by  Gen- 
eral Prevost,  who,  with  quite  a  largo  forca,  was  marching  up  the  Savannah  to 
the  relief  of  Campbell.  Ashe  lost  almost  his  entire  army  by  death,  captivity,  and 
dispersion.  Some  were  killed,  others  perished  in  the  morass^,  and  many  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  escape  across  tho  Savannah."  This  blow  deprived 
Lincoln  of  one  fourth  of  his  army,  and  led  to  the  temporary  re-estabhsliment  of 
royal  government  in  Georgia.'" 

'  Benjamin  Lincola  was  bom  in  Hinghami  Massachusetts,  in  1733,  He  was  a  &rmer,  yet  Kok 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  He  joined  tiio  eoEtmectal  array  in  1777,  and  rose  rapidly  to  tlie 
station  of  major-generBl.  Ho  commanded  the  militia  against  Shay's  insvu^nta  [See  5,  page  353.] 
in  1786.     He  was  also  a  nsefiil  public  officer  in  civil  aSiM,  and  (iieit  in  1810.  '  Page  292. 

'  When  CaLQpbell  departed  lor  Augusta,  Prevost  sent  Colonel  Gardiner  with  some  troops,  to  lake 
possession  of  Port  Eoy^  Island,  pome  aiity  miles  below  Ciiarleston,  preparatory  to  a  miffcb  upon 
that  inty.  Gardiner  was  attacked  by  General  Moultrie  [page  249],  with  Charleston  militia,  on  the 
morning  of  tho  3d  of  February.  Almost  eveiy  British  officer  (except  the  eommander),  and  many 
privates,  were  killed.  Gardiner  and  a  few  men  escaped  in  boats,  and  Moultrie,  whose  loss  was 
trffling,  joiaeA  Lincoln  at  Purjsbui^.  '  Page  30. 

'  'j-'he  place  of  the  akinni>ih  was  upon  EetUe  Creek,  in  Ogletliorpe  county,  Geoi^ 

'  Page  336. 

'  Serenty  of  them  were  tried  and  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  Only  five 
were  executed. 

'  linooln  was  joined  by  Generals  Ashe  and  Rutherford,  with  North.  Carolina  rcghnenta,  about 
the  first  of  February,  and  his  army  now  amounts  to  little  more  than  three  thousand  men.  John 
Ashe  was  bom  in  Et^land  in  1731,  and  came  to  America  when  a  child.  He  was  engaged  in  tho 
Regvlaior  Was-  [page  223],  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  North  Carolina  patriots.  Ho  died 
ofsmall-poK.in  1781. 

°  About  one, hundred  and  tiily  were  killed  and  drowned,  e^^hty-nine  were  made  prisoners,  and 
a  large  number,  who  were  dispersed,  did  not  fake  up  arms  again  for  several  months. 

'"At  the  beginning  of  1776,  the  bold  Wh^s  of  Savajinah  had  mads  the  royal  govemor.  Sir 
James  Wright,  a  prisoner  in  bis  own  house ;  and  tlia  provincial  Assembly,  assuming  govcmmontal 
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Prevost  now  prepared  for  an  invasion  of  South  Carolina.  Toward  the  last 
of  April,  he  crossed  the  Savannah  [April  27]  with  two  thousand  regulars,  and 
a  Lrge  body  cf  Tories  and  Creek  Indians,  and  marched  for  Charleston.  Lin- 
coln had  recruited,  and  was  now  in  the  field  with  about  five  thousand  men 
preparing  to  recover  lost  Georgia,  by  entering  the  State  at  Augusta,  and  sweep- 
ing the  country  to  the  sea.  But  when  ho  discovered  the  progress  of  Prevost 
and  that  even  the  danger  of  losing  Savannah  did  not  deter  that  active  general 
from  his  attempts  upon  Charleston,  Lincoln  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  men- 
aced city.  The  people  on  the  line  of  his  march  hailed  him  as  a  deliverer,  for 
Prevost  had  marked  his  progress  by  plunder,  conflagration,  and  cruelty.  For- 
tunately for  the  Republicans,  the  invader's  march  was  bo  slow,  that  when  he 
arrived  [May  11]  before  the  city,  tho  people  were  prepared  for  resistance. 

Prevost,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  May,  approached  the  American 
intrenchments  thrown  across  Charleston  Neck,'  and  demanded  an  immediate 
surrender  of  the  city.  He  was  answered  by  a  prompt  refusal,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  was  spent  by  both  parties,  in  preparations  for  an  assault.  That 
night  was  a  fearful  one  for  the  citizens,  for  they  expected  to  be  greeted  at  dawn 
with  bursting  bomb-ahells,"  and  red-hot  cannon-balls.  Wlien  morning  came 
[May  12,  1779],  the  scarlet  uniforma  of  the  enemy  wero  seen  across  the  waters 
upon  John's  Ishind,  and  not  a  hostile  foot  was  upon  the  Charleston  peninsula. 
The  cause  of  this  was  soon  made  manifest.  Provost  had  been  informed  of  tho 
approach  of  Lincoln,  and  fearing  his  connection  with  Savannah  might  be  cut 
off,  he  commenced  a  retreat  toward  that  city,  at  midnight,  by  way  of  the  islands 
along  tho  coast.  For  more  than  a  month  some  British  detachments  lingered 
upon  John's  Island.  Then  they  were  attacked  at  Stono  Ferry,  ten  miles  below 
Charleston  [June  20]  by  a  party  of  Lincoln's  army,  but  after  a  severe  engage- 
ment, and  the  loss  of  almost  three  hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  they 
repulsed  the  Americana  whose  loss  was  greater.  Prevost  soon  afterward 
established  a  military  post  at  Beaufort,  on  Port  Koyal  Island,'  and  then  retreated 
to  Savannah.  The  hot  season  produced  a  suspension  of  hostilities  in  the  South, 
and  that  region  enjoyed  comparative  repose  for  several  months. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  not  idle  while  these  events  wore  in  progress  at  the 
South.  He  was  sending  out  marauding  expeditions  from  New  York,  to  plunder 
and  harass  the  people  on  the  sea-coast.  Governor  Tryon'  went  from  Kings- 
bridge'  on  the  25th  of  March  [1779],  with  fifteen  hundred  British  regulars  and 

powers,  made  proviaoos  for  militaij  defenso  [February,  I'I'lS],  issued  bUla  of  rredit,  &c  "Wright 
osoapediand  went  to  England.  He  returned  m  July,  1779,  and  resumed  hia  offito  as  governor  of 
the  "colony." 

'  Charleston,  liko  Boston  [nolo  3,  page  229],  is  sitaated  upon  a  peninsula,  the  neck  of  which  is 
made  qnite  narrow  by  tliB  Asliley  and  Cooper  Rivera,  and  the  marshes  Airosa  thjs  the  Americans 
had  hastily  cast  up  embankments.  They  served  a  present  purpo'je,  and  being  stm^thened,  were 
of  great  value  to  tho  Americana  the  fbllowing  year.    See  p^e  310 

'  Hollow  balla  or  shells  of  cast  iron,  filled  with  gunpowder,  slugs,  &o  In  an  orifice  communi- 
cating with  the  powder,  is  a  slow  match.  This  is  ignited,  and  the  shefi  is  hurled  from  a  mortar  (a 
short  cannon)  into  the  midst  of  a  town  or  an  army.  When  the  powder  ignites,  the  shell  is  bursted 
into  fragments,  and  these  with  tho  slugs  make  terrible  havoc.  They  are  sometimea  the  size  of  a 
man's  head.  '  Note  5,  page  168.  *  Page  248. 

'  The  passage  aorosa  the  Harlem  Kiver  (or  as  it  is  sometimes  there  called,  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek), 
at  the  upper  end  of  York  or  Manhattan  Island. 
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Hessians,'  to  destroy  some  aalt-worlis  at  Horseneck,  and  attack  an  American 
detachment  under  General  Putnam,  at  Greenwich,  in  Connecticut.  The  Amer- 
icans were  dispersed  [March  26],  and  Putnam  barely  escaped  capture  by  somo 
dragoons."  He  rallied  his  troops  at  Stamford,  pursued  tlie  British  on  their 
return  toward  New  York  the  same  evening,  recaptured  a  quantity  of  plunder  in 
their  possession,  and  took  thirty-eight  of  them  prisoners. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  Sir  George  Collier  entered  Hampton  Roads, ^  with  a 
small  fleet,  bearing  General  Mathews,  with  land  troops,  destined  to  ravage  the 
country  in  that  vicinity.  They  spread  desolation  on  both  sides  of  the  Elizabetli 
River,  from  the  Roads  to  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth.  After  destroying  a  vast 
amount  of  property,  they  withdrew ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  month,  the  same 
vessels  and  the  same  troops  were  up  the  Hudson  River,  assisting  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  in  the  capture  of  the  fortress  at  Stony  Point,  and  also  the  small  fort  on 
Verplanck's  Point,  opposite.  Both  of  these  posts  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
British,  after  a  spirited  resistance ;  the  first  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  the  latter 
on  the  1st  of  June.  These  achievements  accomplished.  Collier,  with  a  band 
of  twenty-five  hundred  marauders,  under  Governor  Tryon,  sailed  on  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  July  [1779],  for  the  shores  of  Connecticut,  to  plunder  and  destroy 
the  towns  on  the  coast.  They  plundered  New  Haven  on  the  5th,  laid  East 
Haven  in  ashes  on  the  Cth,  destroyed  Fairfield  in  the  same  way  on  the  8th,  and 
burned  and  plundered  Norwalk  on  the  12th.  Not  content  with  this  wanton 
destruction  of  property,  the  invaders  insulted  and  cruelly  abused  the  defense- 
less inhabitants.  While  Norwalk  was  burning,  Tryon  sat  in  a  rocking-chair, 
upon  an  eminence  near  by,  and  viewed  the  scene  with  great  complacency,  and 
apparent  pleasure — a  puny  imitation  of  Nero,  who  fiddled  while  Rome  was 
blazing.'  The  Hessian  mercenaries  generally  accompanied  these  expeditions,  for, 
unlike  the  British  soldiers,  they  were  ever  eager  to  apply  the  torch  and  abuse 
the  inhabitante.  They  were  the  fit  instruments  for  such  a  warfare.  When 
Tryon  (whom  tho  English  people  abhorred  for  his  wrong-doinga  in  America), 
had  completed  the  destruction  of  these  pleasant  villages,  he  boasted  of  his  ex- 

'  Page  245. 

'  On  lliia  ocpaaon  he  performed  tlio  feat,  so  often  related,  of  dosccndiDg  a  sleep  hill  on  horsC' 
back,  making  his  way,  as  common  histoiy  asserts,  down  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  which  had  been 
constructed  for  the  convenience  of  people  who  had  to  as(«nd  this  hill  to  a  ehnroh  on  its  summit. 
The  whole  matter  ia  an  exaggeration.  An  eye-witneaa  of  tho  event  says  tliat  Putnam  parsuei  a 
ng-zag  course  down  the  hill,  and  only  descended  fbur  or  five  of  the  stopa  noar  tiie  bottom.  Tho 
feat  was  not  at  all  extraoriiiiiary  when  we  consider  that  a  troop  of  dragoons,  with  loaded  pistols, 
were  at  his  heels.  Thess,  however,  dared  not  follow  the  ireneral.  In  1825,  when  a  company  of 
horaemeo  were  escorting  La,  Fayette — the  "Nation's  Gnest" — along  the  road  ei  that  place,  some  of 
them  went  down  the  same  declivity  od  lioraeback.  The  stone  steps  are  now  [135G]  visible  in  somo 
placoa,  among  tho  shrubbery  and  overlying  sod. 

'  Page  69.  This  is  a  body  of  water  at  the  conjunction  of  the  James  and  Elizabeth  Rivers,  and 
communicating  with  the  sea.  It  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  harbors  in  tho  world.  The  viUago  of 
Hampton  lies  upon  its  northora  border.     See  page  243. 

'  Alluding  to  these  outrages  of  Tiyoc,  and  the  Ijurning  of  Kingston  [p^e  2S3]  by  Taughan, 
Tnimbull,  in  hia  M'Fiagai,  says : 

"  Behold,  like  whelps  of  British  lion, 
Our  warriors,  Clinton,  Vaughan,  and  Tryon, 
March  forth,  with  patriotic  joy, 
To  ravish,  plunder,  and  destroy. 
Great  generals  I     Foremost  in  their  nation— 
The  joonieymen  of  dseolation  1" 
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treme  clemency  in  leaving   a   single   house  atanding  on   the  New  England 

coast. 

While  these  marauding  foraya  were  in  progress, 

the  Americana  were  not  idle.    They  were  preparing  to 

strike  the  enemy  heavy  and  unexpected  blows.    Only 

three  days  after  the  destruction  of  Norwalk  [July  15], 

General  Anthony  Wayne  was  marching  secretly  to 

attempt  the  re  capture  of  Stony  Pomt   on  the  Hud 

son      Tht  fiiit  stood  upon  a  loeky  promontory  aur 

rounded  by  water  and  a  mai^-h,  and  was  'veiy  btrong 

m  ita  position      So  -iecrotly  ms  the  ivhole  movement 

conducted,  that  the  Biitioh  gmibon  were  unsuspicious 

of  danger      At  midnight,  the  little  army  of  patnots 

crossed  the  moiass  m  the  rear,  and  attacked  the  fort 
with  ball  and  bayonet  at  tiio  separate  points,  in  the 
face  of  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  aroused  gariison. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  [July  16, 1T79],  Wayne, 
though  BO  badly  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  glancing 
blow  of  a  bullet,  as  to  fall  senseless,  wrote'  to  Washing- 
ton, "  The  fort  and  garrison,  with  Colonel  Johnson,  are 
ours.  Our  officers  and  mea  behaved  like  men  who  arc 
determined  to  be  free."     This  was  considered  one  of 


GENEEAL  WATNE. 


the  most  brilliant  events  of  the  war.'    The  British  L 


1  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,,  about  six  hundred 
men  ;  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was  fifteen  killed,  and  eighty-three  wounded. 
The  spoils  were  a  large  amount  of  military  stores.  The  post  was  abandoned  by 
the  Americans,  for,  at  that  time,  troops  sufScient  to  garrison  it  could  not  bo 
spared." 

The  capture  of  Stony  Point  was  followed  by  another  brilliant  achievement, 
three  days  later  [July  19],  when  Major  Henry  Lee,"  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  surprised  a  British  garrison  at  Paulus'  Hook  (now  Jersey  City),'  op- 
posite New  York,  killed  thirty  soldiers,  and  took  one  hundred  and  sixty  pris- 

'  Wayne  was  h^hly  complimented  by  all.  General  Charles  Leo  [page  248],  who  was  not  on 
the  most  Qiendly  terms  with  Wayne,  wrote  to  him.  saying,  "I  do  most  aerioualy  declare  that  yoar 
assault  of  Stony  Point  ia  not  only  the  most  brilliant,  in  my  opinion,  throughont  the  whole  courae  of 
the  war,  on  eitier  side,  but  that  it  is  the  most  brilliant  I  am  acquainted  with  in  Uislaay.  The  as- 
sault of  Schivcidnitz,  by  Marshal  Laudon,  I  think  inferior  tfl  it."  Dt.  Rush  wrote,  saying,  "Our 
streets  rang  for  many  days  witli  notiiing  but  Uio  name  of  General  Wayne.  Tou  are  remembered 
constanUy  next  to  our  good  and  great  Washington,  over  onr  claret  and  Madeira.  You  have  estab- 
lished the  national  character  of  our  eountiy ;  you  have  taught  our  enemies  that  bravery,  humanity, 
and  magnanimity  are  the  national  virtues  of  the  Americana."  Congress  gave  him  thanks,  and  a 
gold  medal ;  and  silver  medals  were  awarded  to  Colonels  Stewart  and  De  Floury,  for  their  gallantry 
on  the  oooaaion.  Anthony  Wayne  wss  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1T45.  He  was  a.  professional  sur- 
veyor, then  a  provincial  lejpalator,  and  became  a  soldier  in  1775.  He  was  very  active  during  the 
whole  war;  and  was  efBciont  in  subduing  the  Indians  in  the  Ohio  conntry,  in  1795  [see  page  374]. 
He  died  at  Erie,  on  hia  way  home,  near  the  close  of  1796. 

'  After  the  Americans  had  captured  Slony  Point,  they  turned  the  cannons  upon  Fort  La  Fay- 
ette, upon  Verplanek's  Point,  opposite.  General  Robert  Ilowe  [page  292]  was  directed  to  attack 
that  post,  but  on  account  of  some  delays,  ho  did  not  reach  there  before  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  up 
relief  fo[  the  garrison.  '  Note  2,  page  133.  '  Note  1,  page  34. 
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oners.  Thia  gallant  act  was  greatly  applauded  in  the  camp,  ii 
throughout  the  country,  aod  made  the  enemy  more  cautious  and  circumspect 
The  hero  was  honored  hy  Congress  with  thanks  aud  a  gold  medal.  These  and 
some  smaller  successes  at  about  this  time,  elated  the  Americans  ;  but  tiieir  joy 
was  soon  turned  into  sorrow,  because  of  disasters  in  the  extreme  East.  Massa- 
chusetts had  fitted  out  almost  forty  vessels  to  attempt  the  seizure  of  a  British 
post  on  the  Penobscot  River.  The  assailants  delayed  more  than  a  fortnight 
after  their  arrival  [July  25]  before  determining  to  carry  the  place  by  storm. 
Just  as  the  troops  were  about  to  land  for  the  purpose,  a  British  fleet  arrived, 
destroyed  the  flotilla,  took  many  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  prisoners,  and  drove 
the  remainder  into  the  wildemesa  [Aug.  13].  These,  after  great  hardships  ia 
the  forests,  reached  Boston  toward  the  close  of  ^^tember. 


The  storm  of  war  was  not  confined  to  the  Atlantic  settlements.  It  burst 
over  the  lofty  Alleghanies,  and  at  an  early  period,  even  while  it  was  gathering, 
a  low,  muttering  peal  of  thunder  came  from  clouds  that  brooded  over  the  far- 
off  wilderness  of  the  great  valleys  of  the  West.  Pioneers  from  the  sea-board 
colonies  were  there,  and  they  were  compelled,  almost  at  the  moment  of  arrival, 
to  wage  war  with  the  Indian,  and  hunt  savage  men  as  well  as  savage  beasts. 
Among  the  earliest  and  most  renowned  of  these  pioneers,  was  Daniel  Boone, 
the  great  "  Hunter  of  Kentucky,"  of  whom  Byron  vrrote, 

■'  Of  all  meD,  aaving  Sylla,  the  man-alayor, 

Who  passes  for,  in  life  and  death,  most  lucky. 
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Of  the  great  names  whicli  in  our  Cices  stare. 

The  General  Boone,  backwoodsman  orKiiilutky. 
■\7a9  happiest  among  mortals  aiiTwIiore.'' ' 

He  went  west  of  lb"  Blue  Ridge  as  car);  a>i  1769,  anil  ii  1773.  liis  own 
and  a  few  other  fdmiliLS  jxjcompamLil  him  to  tlie  piradise  lying  among  thu 
ricli  valleys  south  of  the  Ohio  Ruer '  Prom  that  pLnod  until  the  power  of  tho 
western  Indiana  (wha  wtie  continually  incitLiI  to  hostilities  Iiy  the  British  and 


Tories)  was  broken  by  George  Rogers  Clarke,  Boone's  lifo  was  one  of  almost 
continual  warfere  with  the  children  of  the  forest. 

Nor  did  Boone  and  his  companions  measure  strength  with  tho  Indians  alone  ; 


'  Don  Juan,  VIII.,  IsL 

'  The  wife  and  daughtera  of  Boons  were  tho  first  wliite  fomalea  tliat  set  foot  in  the  valleys  west 
of  tho  Alleghanies.  Daniel  Boone  was  hom  in  Berks  countj,  Pennsylvania,  in  1734.  Wtile  he 
was  a  sinaU  boy,  his  parents  settled  on  the  Tadkiii,  in  Nortli  Carolina.  When  in  the  prime  j)f  life, 
he  went  over  the  mountains,  and  became  a  famous  hunter.  He  planted  the  first  satUoment  on  tho 
Eaiii4iKkf^  Eiver,  yet  known  as  Boonsborough.  During  the  Revolution  he  fought  the  Indians 
bravely,  and  was  a  prisoner  amoi^  them  fbr  some  time,  but  escaped.  He  was  active  in  al!  matters 
pertaining  to  the  settlement  of  Kentucky,  un,til  it  became  au  mdependent  State.  Yet  he  was,  by 
the  technicalities  of  law,  doomed  U>  be  dianherited  of  every  fopt  of  the  soil  he  had  helped  to 
redeem  from  the  wildemesa,  and,  at  almost  eighty  years  of  ^e,  he  was  trapping  beaver  upon  tho 
Little  Osage  Eiver,  beyond  the  Misasaippi.  Ha  died  in  Missouri,  when  almost  ninety  years  or 
age,  in  September.  1820, 
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but  in  time  tliey  confronted  white  leaders  and  wliite  followers.  These  conflicts, 
however,  were  only  a  series  of  border  forays,  until  1778,  when  Major  George 
Rogers  Clarke'  led  a  regular  expedition  against  the  frontier  posts  of  the  enemy, 
in  the  wilderness  in  the  far  north-west,  now  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
His  little  army  rendezvoused  at  the  Ealls  of  the  Ohio,  where  Louisville  now 
stands,  where  he  was  joined  by  Simon  Kenton,  and  other  pioneers.  From 
thence  they  penetrated  the  country  northward,  .ind  on  the  4th  of  July  [1778], 
they  captured  Kaskaskia.'  On  the  9th,  they  took  the  village  of  Cahokia, 
sixty  miles  further  up  the  river ;  and  finally,  in  August,  the  stronger  British 
post  of  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  fell  into  their  hands. 

Acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  peace-maker,  Clarke  was  working  successfully 
toward  the  pacification  of  the  western  tribes,  when,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1779,  the  commander  of  tlic  British  fort  at  Detroit  retook  Vincennes.  With 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men,  Clarke  penetrated  the  dreadful  wilderness 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  Ohio.  For  a  whole  week  they  traversed  the 
"drowned  lands"  of  Illinois,  Buffering  every  pri^-ation  from  wet,  cold,  and 
hunger.  "When  they  arrived  at  the  Little  Wabash,  at  a  point  wherS  the  forks 
of  the  stream  are  three  miles  apart,  they  found  the  intervening  space  covered 
with  water  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  The  points  of  dry  land  were  five  miles 
apart,  and  all  that  distance  those  hardy  Boldiers,  in  the  month  of  February, 
waded  the  cold  snow-flood'  in  the  fore.^t,  sometimes  arm-pit  deep !  They 
arrived  in  sight  of  Vincennes  on  the  18th  [February,  1779]-,  and  the  nest 
morning  at  dawn,  with  their  faces  blackened  with  gunpowder,  to  make  them- 
selves appear  hideous,  they  crossed  the  river  in  a  boat,  and  pushed  toward  the 
town.  Oil  the  20th,  the  stripes  and  stars  were  again  unfurled  over  the  fort  at 
Vincennes  and  a  captured  garrison.  Had  armed  men  dropped  from  the  clouds, 
the  people  and  soldiers  at  Vincennes  could  not  have  been  more  astonished,  tlian 
at  the  apparition  of  these  troops,  for  it  seemed  impossible  for  them  to  havo 
traversed  thg  deluged  country. 

The  indignation  of  the  people  was  fiercely  aroused  by  the  atrocities  at 
"Wyoming  and  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Susquehanna ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
1779,  General  Sullivan'  was  sent  int«  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  Six  NA- 
TIONS,' to  chastise  and  humble  them.      He  collected  troops  in  the  Wyoming 

'  Georga  Rogcra  Clarke,  waa  bom  in  AlbemarlB  countj',  Tirpnia,  in  1152,  and  first  appears  in 
history  as  an  advcmturer  beyond  the  AUoghanies,  twenty  years  afteni-ard.  Ho  Iiad  been  a  land- 
BJrveyor,  and  first  went  to  the  Ohio  region  in  1772.  He  wasacapt^nin  Duiimore'a  anny  [note  4, 
p!^  2371  in  1774,  and  in  1175,  he  acoompanted  some  emigrants  to  Kentnclfy.  Pleased  with  the 
eauntry,  he  determiQed  to  make  it  Ma  home;  mid  during  the  war  for  Independence,  he  labored 
nobly  to  aeeure  the  vast  region  of  the  west  and  north-ivest,  as  a  horns  for  the  free.  Under  his 
leadership,  what  afterward  became  the  North-west  Territory,  was  disenthralled,  and  he  has  been 
appropriately  styled  tha  Father  of  that  re^on.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier,  after 
Berving  ander  the  Baron  Steuben  agiunst  Arnold,  in  Virginia,  in  17S1,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
ho  remained  in  Kentucky.  He  died  near  Louisville,  in  February,  1818,  at  the  age  of  dxty-sis 
years.  '  Page  180.  '  Note  3,  page  241. 

'  John  Sullivan  was  born  in  Mame,  in  1740.  He  was  a  delegate  in  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress [1174],  and  waa  one  of  lie  first  eight  brigadiers  in  the  Continental  Armj-.  After  bdng  in  act- 
ivaservioo  about  four  years,  he  reagned  ilia  eomuiisMon  in  1770.  lie  was  ^erward  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  died  in  1795. 

'  Page  25.  British  emissaries  had  gained  over  to  the  royal  interest  the  whole  of  tlie  Six  Na- 
tions except  the  Oneidas.     These  were  kept  loyai  to  the  repubhcana,  chiefly  through  tlie  lustra- 
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Valley ;  and  on  the  lost  ilaj  of  July,  marched  up  the  Susquehanna,  with 
about  three  thousand  Boldieis  At  Tioga  Point,  he  met  GeneralJamea  Clinton,' 
on  the  22d  of  August,  who  came  from  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  with  about  sixteen  hundred  men.  On  the  29th, 
they  fell  upon  o,  body  of  Indian  and  Tory  savages, 
strongly  fortified,  at  Chemung  (now  Elmira),  and  dis- 
persed them.  Without  waiting  for  them  to  rally,  Sulli- 
van moved  forward,  and  penetrated  the  country  to  the 
Genesee  River.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks,  he  de- 
stroyed forty  Indian  villages,  and  a  vast  amount  of  food 
growing  in  fields  and  gardens.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
GEseoAL  suLLivAS.  tliousaud  hushels  of  corn  in  the  fields  and  in  granaries 
were  destroyed ;  a  vast  number  of  the  finest  fruit-trees,  the  product  of  years  of 
tardy  gi'owth,  were  cut  down;  hundredsofgardens  covered  with  edible  vegetables, 
were  desolated ;  the  inhabitants  were  driven  into  the  forests  to  starve,  and  were 
hunted  like  wild  beasts ;  their  altars  were  overturned,  and- their  graves  trampled 
upon  by  strangers ;  and  a  beautiful,  well-watered  country,  teeming  with  a 
prosperous  people,  and  just  rising  from  a  wilderness  statfi,  by  the  aid  of  culti- 
vation, to  a  level  with  the  productive  regions  of  civilization,  was  desolated  and 
cast  back  a  centuryin  the  space  of  a  fortnight,"  To  us,  looking  upon  the  scene 
fi-om  a  point  so  remote,  it  is  difficult  to  porcoive  the  necessity  that  called  for  a 
chastisement  so  cruel  and  terrible.  But  that  such  necessity  seemed  to  exist  wo 
should  not  doubt,  for  it  was  the  judicious  and  benevolent  piind  of  Washington 
that  conceived  and  planned  the  campaign,  and  ordered  its  rigid  execution  in  tho 
manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished.  It  awed  the  Indians  for  the  moment, 
but  it  did  not  crush  them.  In  the  reaction  they  had  greater  strength.  It 
kindled  tho  fires  of  deep'  hatred,  which  spread  far  among  the  tribes  upon  tho 
hikes  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Washington,  like  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Antigonua,  received  from  the  savages  the  name  of  An-na-ta-kau-les,  which  sig- 
nifies a  taker  oftoicna,  or  Town  Destroyek." 

mentality  of  one  or  two  ChristJmi  aiissionarica.  After  llio  war,  those  of  tho  Six  N.ltions  who  joined 
tiw  British,  pleaded,  as  on  exctiae,Wie  noble  sentiment  of  loyalty.  They  were  the  friends  of  the  En- 
glish, and  rej^rded  tbe  parent  country  as  their  ally.  When  they  saw  tlie  children  of  their  fjnixt 
father,  the  king,  rebelling  against  him,  they  fait  it  to  Lo  their  duty,  m  accordance  with  stipulations 
of  solemn  treaties,  to  aid  hun. 

'  General  James  Clinton  was  bom  ip  Ulster  comity,  Kow  Tortc,  in  1736.  He  was  a  captain  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  an  aetiYe  officer  during  the  Revolution.     He  died  in  1812. 

'  The  Seneca  Indians  were  beginning  to  cultivate  rich  openings  in  the  forests,  known  as  tho 
"  Genesee  Flats,"  quite  ostensively,  Tliey  raised  la:^  quaniilies  of  com,  and  culliTBted  gardens 
.ind  ordiards.  Their  dwellings,  however,  wore  of  the  rudest  character,  and  tlieir  vilhigea  conasled 
of  a  email  ooaecHon  of  these  miserable  Iratu,  of  no  value  except  for  winter  shelter. 

'  At  a  councal  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1792,  Com  Planter,  the  distinguiBhed  Seneca  chief,  thus 
addressed  Washington,  then  Preadent  of  the  United  States:  "  Fathbb— The  voice  of  the  Seneca 
naHon  speaks  to  you,  the  gieat  counselor,  in  whose  heart  the  wise  men  f£  all  the  thirteen  fires  have 
placed  their  wisdom.  It  may  be  very  sm^  in  your  ears,  and,  therefore,  we  entreat  you  to  hoaiken 
with  attention,  for  we  are  about  to  speak  to  you  of  thinf^  whicli  to  ua  are  very  greai  When  your 
army  entered  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  called  you  Tlus  Ttmn  Destroyer;  and  to  this  day, 
when  that  name  is  heard,  our  women  look  behind  them  and  turn  pale,  and  our  ehiidren  cling  close 
to  the  necks  of  their  mothers.  Our  ewmHciors  and  warriors  are  men,  and  can  not  be  alVaid ;.  but 
thefr  hearts  are  grieved  with  the  fears  of  our  women  and  children,  and  desire  that  it  may  be  buried 
BO  deep  that  it  may  be  lieard  no  more." 
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While  these  events  i 


J  at  the  North,  the  Southern  army, 
under  Lincohi,'  ivas  preparing  to  attack  Savannah,  in  concert  with  the  French 
fleet,  then  in  the  West  Indies.  During  that  sum- 
mer, Count  D'Estaing  had  hattled  successfully 
with  Admiral  Byron  there,  and  early  in  Septem- 
ber, he  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Georgia  with  a 
powerful  fleet,  prepared  to  co-operate  with  Lincoln. 
D'Estaing  landed  troops  and  heavy  hattery  cannon 
a  few  miles  below  Savannah  ;  and  on  the  23d  of 
September,  the  combined  armies  commenced  the 
siege.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  town  must 
be  taken  by  regular  approaches,  and  to  that  end 
all  energy  was  directed.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  October,  a  heavy  can- 
nonade and  bombardment  was  opened  upon  the  Britsh  works.  It  continued  for 
five  days,  but  with  very  little  effect  upon  the  strong  British  intrenchments. 
D'Estaing  became  impatient  of  delay,"  and  proposed  an  attempt  to  take  tho 
place  by  storm.  It  was  reluctantly  agreed  to,  for  there  seemed  a  certainty  of 
final  victory  if  the  siege  should  continue.  D'Estaing  would  listen  to  no  re- 
monstrances, and  the  assault  commenced  on  tho  morning  of  the  9th  of  October. 
After  five  hours  of  severe  conflict,  there  was  a  truce  for  the  purpose  of  burying 
the  dead.  Already,  nearly  a  thousand  of  the  French  and  Americans  had  been 
killed  and  wounded,"  The  standards  of  France  and  Carolina,  which  gallant  men 
had  pkintedupontheparapet,  had  been  torn  down.  Yet  important  breaches  were 
made,  and  another  assault  promised  a  sure  triumph.  But  D'Estaing,  strangely 
pen'erae,  wag  unwilling  to  renew  the  assault,  and  made  preparations  to  withdraw. 
Lincoln  yielded  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  movement,  and  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned  at  the  moment  when  the  American  commander  felt  certain  of  victory.' 
Ten  days  afterward,  the  French  fleet  had  left  the  coast,  and  Lincoln  was  re- 
treating toward  Charleston.  Thus  closed  the  campaign  for  1779,  at  the  South. 
The. repulse  at  Savannah  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  of 
Georgia,  and  spread  a  gloom  over  the  whole  South.  Toward  the  Georgia  sea- 
board, every  semblance  of  opposition  to  royal  power  was  crushed,  and  only  in 
the  interior  did  armed  resistance  appear. 

■  Page  294.  '  '  ~~  ^  "~~ 

'  D'Estaing  expressed  liia  fears,  n 
tlie  Savannah  River,  but  of  tho  autum 


'  Among  the  mortally  woimded,  was  Count  Pulaski,  the  brave  Pole 
whom  we  first  met  in  the  battle  on  the  Brandy  wine  [note  5,  page  2T3]. 
He  died  OQ  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Charleston,  a  few  days  ^er  the 
siege.  Seijeant  Jasper,  whose  bravery  at  Fort  Moultrie  we  havo  not- 
iced [note  5,  p^e  249],  was  alao  killed,  while  nobly  holding  aloft,  upon 
a  bastion  of  the  British  works  which  he  had  momiled,  one  of  the  beauH- 
ful  oolors  [note  5,  page  249]  presented  lo  Moultrie's  regiment  by  ladies 
of  Charleston.  The  colors  were  beautillilly  embroidered,  and  given  to 
the  regiment,  m  the  name  of  the  ladies  of  Charleston,  by  Mrs.  Su- 
sanna ElUott.  Just  before  he  died,  Jasper  said,  "Toll  Mra.  Elliott  I 
lost  my  life  supporting  the  colors  she  presented  lo  our  regiment."  These 
colors,  capturSd  durmg  this  siege,  are  among  British  trophies  in  the 
'"""""  of  London.  Savaimah  honors  both  these  heroes  by  having  flnely- 
'  ""^'  bearing  their  respeetive  names.  •  Pago  289. 
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After  the  close  of  Sullivan'a  campaign  agaii^t  the  Senecaa,  very  little  of 
general  interest  transpired  at  the  North,  except  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
troops  from  Rhode  Island,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1779.  La  Fayette  had 
been  in  France  during  the  summer,  and  chiefiy  through  his  efforts,  the  French 
government  had  consented  to  send  another  powerful  fleet,'  and  several  thousand 
troops,  to  aid  the  Americans.  When  informed  of  tliis  intended  expedition,  the 
British  ministry  ordered  Clinton  to  cause  the  evacuation  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
to  concentrate,  at  New  York,  all  his  troops  at  the  North.  This  was  accom- 
plished with  as  little  delay  as  possihle,  for  rumors  had  reached  Rhode  Island 
that  the  new  French  armament  was  approaching .  the  coast.  So  rapid  was  the 
retreat  of  the  British,  caused  by  their  fears,  that  they  left  behind  them  all  their 
heavy  artillery,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores.  Clinton  sailed  for  the  South  at 
the  close  of  the  year  [December  25],  with  about  five  thousand  troops,  to  open  a 
vigorous  campaign  in  the  Carolinas.  Washington,  in  the  mean  while,  had  gone 
into  winter  quarters  at  Morristown,"  where  his  troops  suffered  terribly  from  the 
severity  of  the  cold,  and  the  lack  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  shelter.'  Strong 
detachments  were  also  stationed  among  the  Hudson  Highlands,  and  the  cavalry 
were  cantoned  in  Connecticut. 

During  this  fifth  year  [1779]  of  the  war  for.  Independence,  difficulties  had 
gathered  thick  and  iast  around  Gireat  Britain.  Spain  had  declared  war  against 
her'  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  a  powerful  French  and  Spanish  naval  armament 
had  attempted  to  effect  an  invasion  of  England  in  August.  American  and 
French  cruisers  now  became  numerous  and  quite  powerful,  and  were  hovering 
around  her  coasts ;  and  in  September,  the  intrepid  John  Paul  Jones'  had 
conquered  two  of  her  proud  ships  of  war,  after  one  of  the  most  desperate 

'  Page  286.  '  Page  269. 

'  Dr.  Thacher,  in  Ma  Military  Journal,  says,  "  The  sufferinga  of  tlie  poor  soldiers  can  scarcely  be 
described ;  while  on  duty  they  are  unavoidably  e:cposed  to  all  the  incleraeney  of  storms  and  severe 
cold ;  at  night,  they  now  have  a  bed  of  straw  upon  the  ground,  and  a  angle  blanket  to  each  man ; 
they  are  badly  clad,  and  Borne  are  destitute  of  slioes.  We  have  contrived  a  kind  of  stone  chimney 
oataide,  and  an  opening  at  one  end  of  our  tenta  givea  us  tlie  benefit  of  the  fire  within.  The  snow 
is  now  [January  6th,  1780]  from  four  to  six  feet  deep,  which  so  obstructs  the  roads  as  to  prevent 
cur  reeeivii^  a,  supply  of  provisions.  For  the  last  ten  days  we  have  received  but  two  pounds  of 
meat  a  man,  and  we  are  frequently  for  six  or  eight  days  entirely  desOtute  of  meat,  and  then  a.^  long 
without  br^d.  The  consequenee  is,  the  soldiers  are  so  enfeebled  from  hunger  and  eold  as  to  be 
ahnoEt  unable  to  perform  their  mihtaiy  duty,  or  labor  in  constructiiig  their  huts.  It  is  well  known 
that  General  Washington  expeiieneea  the  greatest  solicitude  for  the  suffering  of  his  armj^,  and 
is  sensible  Ibat  they,  in  general,  conduct  with  heroic  patience  and  fortitude."  In  a  privato 
letter  to  a  friend,  Washington  said,  "  We  have  had  the  virtue  and  patience  of  tlie  army  put  to  the 
severest  trial.  Soraetinies  it  has  been  five  or  six  days  together  without  bread,  at  other  times  aa 
many  without  meat,  and  once  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  withont  either.  •  •  *  At  one 
time  the  soldiers  ate  every  kind  oT  horse  food  but  hay.  Buckwheat,  common  wheat,  rye,  and  Indian 
com  composed  the  meal  which  made  their  bread.  As  an  army,  they  bore  it  with  the  most  heroic 
patience ;  but  sufferings  like  these,  accompanied  by  the  want  of  clothes,  blankets,  &&,  will  produce 
frequent  desertions  in  all  armies ;  and  ao  it  happened  with  us,  ihoi^h  it  did  not  eseite  a  stnglo 
mutiny." 

'  Hoping  to  regain  Gibraltar,  Jamaica,  and  the  two  Floridas,  which  Great  Britain  had  taken 
from  her,  Spain  made  a  secret  treaty  of  peace  with  France  in  April,  1779,  and  in  Juno  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain.  Thte  event  was  regarded  as  highly  favorublo  to  the  Americans,  because  any 
thing  that  should  cripple  England,  would  aid  tiiem. 

'  John  Paul  Jones  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1747,  and  camotoTirpnia  in  boyhood.  He  entered 
the  American  navol  service  in  1775,  and  was  active  during  the  whole  war.  Ho  was  afterward 
veiy  acljve  in  the  Russian  service,  against  the  Turks,  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  was  created  rear-admi- 
ral in  the  Kusaan  navy.     He  died  in  Paris  in  VIS2. 
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naval  fights  ever  known.  These  were  the  Serapis  and  Countess  of  Scar- 
borough. The  conflict  occurred  in  the  evening,  off  Flamborough  Head,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland.  Jones's  ship  was  the  Bonhomme  Richard,  which  had 
been    fitted   out   in    France.     After   much   maneuvering,    the   Serapis   and 


Richard  came  alongside  of  each  other,  their  rigging  intermingling,  and  in  thL) 
position  they  poured  heavy  broadsides  from  their  respective  guns.  Three  times 
both  ships  were  on  fire,  and  their  destruction  appeared  inevitable.  A  part  of 
the  time  the  belligerents  were  fighting  hand  to  hand  upon  the  decks.  Finally, 
the  commander  of  the  Serapis  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  ten  minutes  afterward, 
the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  which  h  id  been  fighting  with  another  vessel  of 
Jones's  little  fleet,  struck  her  colors  The  Richard  was  a  perfect  wreck,  and 
was  fest  sinking  when  the  conflit-t  ended  and  sixteen  hours  afterward,  she  went 
down  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  North  Sea,  off  Bndlington  Bay.  Jones,'  with 
his  prizes,  sailed  for  Holland,  having  duiing  that  single  cruise,  captured  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand  dolhra  ' 

'  The  naval  operations  during  the  w»r  for  Independence  Hn 
not  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  history   yet  tlie^  were " 
means  in.iigniSoant.     The  C&ntiQental  Congress  took  3>M'  n 
Bubjeet  of  an  armei  marine,  in  tlie  aatamn  of  ITI5.     Already    . 
Waahingtoa  had  fiHed  out  some  armed  vessels  at  Boston,  and 
construeled  some  gun-boats  for  use  in  the  waters  arounii  that  city. 
These  were  propelled  by  oars,  and  covered.    In  Novemlier,  Ihe 
government  oT  Massachusetts  established  a  Board  of  AdiairaUy.     • 
which  Silas  Deane  [page  266]  was  chairman,  ...  - 
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On  the  land,  in  America,  there  Lad  been  very  little  Buccess  for  tha  British 
arms ;  and  sympathy  tor  the  patriots  was  becoming  more  and  more  manifest  in 
Europe.  Even  a  great  portion  of  the  intelligent  English  people  began  to 
regard  the  war  as  not  only  useless,  but  unjust.  "Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
difficulties,  the  government  put  forth  mighty  energies — energies  which  might 
have  terminated  the  war  during  the  first  campaign,  if  they  had  been  then 
executed.  Parliament  voted  eighty-five  thousand  seamen  ajid  thirty-five  thou- 
sand troops  for  general  service,  in  1780,  and  appropriated  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses.  This  formidable  armament  in  prospective, 
■was  placed  before  the  Americans,  at  this,  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  war,  yet 
they  neither  quailed  nor  Altered.  _Relyingupon  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and 
the  tavor  of  a  righteous  God,  they  felt  prepared  to  meet  any  force  that  Great 
Britain  might  send  to  enslave  them 


ber,  1375.  Beforo  the  close  of  the  year,  the  coiistraclion  of  almost  tiretitj- veppcls  had  be™  ordered 
hy  0oi^;re93 ;  and  the  Marme  CimaiiiUee  was  so  re-organized  as  to  have  in  it  a  representadve  from 
each  cctoiy.  -  In  NovembOT,  1776,  a  Continental  Navy  Board,  t«  waist  the  itariae  Gommittee,  was 
iqipointed;  and  in  October,  1179,  a  Board  of  Admira&y  was  installed.  Ite  Secrelaiy  (equivalent  to 
oar  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy)  [page  382j  was  John  Brown,  until  1781,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
General  McDoMgoT.  llobert  Morris  also  acted  aa  authorized  Agenl  of  Mariae  ;  and  many  privaleers 
were  fitted  out  by  hini"on  his  own  account  In  Hovember,  1716, 
Congress  determined  the  relative  rank  of  the  naral  commanders,  such 
as  odmiral  to  be  equal  to  a  mt^or-genertd  on  land :  a  commodore  equal 
to  a  irigadisr-genjrral,  kc.  Tlie  first  commander-in-chief  of  the  navy, 
or  high  admiral,  was  Esek  Hopkins,  of  Ehodo  Island,  whom  Congress 
commissioned  as  such  in  December,  1175.  He  first  went  against 
DuniQ  ra  [page  244]  on  the  coast  of  Virginia.  He  also  went  to  the 
Bahamas,  ami  captured  the  townof  NewProTidence  and  its  governor. 
Sa  Im"  for  home,  he  c^tured  some  British  vessels  off  the  east  end  of 
Loi  ,  I=land,  and  with  tliese  prizes,  he  went  into  KarrBganget  Bay. 
]  the  mean  while,  Paul  Jones  and  Captain  Bairy  were  doing 
d  service,  and  New  Ei^Iand  cruisers  were  greatly  annoying 
li^lish  shi[iping  on  our  coast.  In  1177,  Dr.  Franklin,  under  the 
a  itlitnty  of  Congres,  issued  eommisaons  to  naval  officers  in  Europe. 
Expeditions  were  fitted  out  in  French  sea-porla,  and  these  produced 
ASWIUL  HOPEUiS.  great  alarm  on  the  British  coasts. 

Whde  these  things  were  occurring  in  European  waters,  Cnpiiuns 
Biddle,  Manly,  U  Neil,  Hmman,  Barry,  and  others,  were  making  many  prizes  on  tlie  American 
coasts.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1719,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  L'Ooent,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  French  and  American  governments.  It  consisted  of  five  vessels  under  the  command  of  John 
Paid  Jones.  They  sidled  firel,  in  June,  for  the  British  waters,  took  a  few  prizes,  and  returned. 
They  sailed  again  in  August,  and  on  the  23d  of  September,  while  otF  the  coast  of  Scotland,  not  far 
above  tlie  mouth  of  the  Humbor,  Jones,  with  his  fiag-ship  (IJie  Bo'ohojiime  Richard),  and  two  otliers, 
M  in  with  and  encountered  a  small  British  fleet,  which  was  convoying  a  number  of  merchant  ves- 
sels to  the  Baltic  Sea,  when  the  eng^ement  took  phtce  which  is  described  in  the  text  Congress 
gave  Jones  a  gold  medal  for  his  bravery.  Many  other  gallant  acts  were  peribrmed  by  American 
seamen,  in  the  regular  service  and  aa  privateers,  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  The  "  whale- 
boat  warfare"  on  the  coast,  was  also  very  interesring,  and  exhibited  many  a  brave  deed  by  those 
whose  names  are  not  recorded  in  history — men  who  belong  (o  the  great  host  of  "  unnamed  demi- 
gods," who,  in  all  ages,  have  given  their  services  to  swell  the  triumphs  of  leaders  who,  in  real 
merit,  have  often  been  less  deserving  than  themselves. 

For  a  condensed  account  of  the  whole  naval  operations  of  the  Revolution,  on  the  coast,  see  sup- 
plement to  Lossh^'s  Field  Book  of  the  HeaoMwH. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

SIXTH  TEAR  OP  THE  WAR  FOR  JNDEPENDESCE,      [1J80.] 

When,  on  Christmas  day,  1779,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sailed  for  the  South, 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  he  left  the  Hessian  general,  Kiiyphausen,'  in 
command  at  New  York.  To  aid  the  southern  patriots,  Washington  sent  thither 
the  Baron  De  lialb'  and  others  the  following  spring  [1780],  and  thus  the 
two  armies  were  so  much  weakened  at  head-quarters,  that  military  operations  at 
the  North  almost  ceased  during  that  year.  The  Carolinas  became  the  chief 
theater  of  war,  and  many  and  bloody  were  the  acts  upon  that  stage.  Invasions 
from  without,  and  the  cruelties  of  Tories'  in  their  midst,  made  1780  a  year  of 
great  woe  for  the  patriots  and  tlieir  families  below  the  Roanoke,  for  they  also 
suffered  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  At  no  time,  during  the 
whole  conflict,  were  the  Tories,  or  adherents  of  the  crown,  more  S^p  j\  Jqi 
active  throughout  the  whole  country,  than  in  1780.  They  4Stj?Ayfc» 
were  the  moSt  inveterate  enemies  of  the  patriots,  and  the  lead-  ^^  V  K^ 
ers  were  in  continual  correspondence  with  each  other,  with  the  £l-^-f/^"c 
British  government,  and  with  the  royal  commanders  in  Amer-  j^  . 
ica.  Their  correspondence  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  cipher  — |w  *T  -^ 
writing,  understood  only  by  themselves,  so  that  in  the  event  of  ^  /a_  ^^ 
their  letters  falhng  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  their  contents  .  ■'  r^ 

would  remain  a  secret.     These  characters  sometimes  varied,  and  ■  l^  d  ^O^ 
it  was  a  frequent  occurrence  for  two  persons  to  invent  a  cipher    Si/  ^^ 
alphabet,  for  their  own  exclusive  use.     The  engraving  shows   "T  *^"   " 
the  alphabet  of  the  cipher  .writing  of  som3  New  York  Tories.       35^  ^2*  CO 

A  fleet,  under  Admiral  A rbuthnot,  with  two  thousand  ma-  i.  "^^  ^ 
rines,  bore  the  forces  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  the  southern  '  "^  ^^ 
waters.  After  encountering  heavy  storms,^  they  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Georgia  in  January ;  and  early  in  February  [Feb.  10],  turned  north- 
ward, and  proceeded  to  invest  Charleston.  Clinton's  troops  were  landed  [Feb. 
11]  upon  the  islands  below  the  city,  on  the  shores  of  the  Edisto  Inlet,  thirty 
miles  distant ;  but  instead  of  marching  at  once  to  make  an  assault  upon  the 
town,  the  British  commander  prepared  for  a  regular  siege.  General  Lincoln 
was  in  Charleston  with  a  feeble  force'  when  Clinton  landed ;  and  he  was  about 
to  evacuate  the  city  and  flee  to  the  interior,  when  intelligence  of  the  tardy  plans 
of  the  British  reached  him.     He  then  resolved  to  remain,  and  prepare  for  de- 

'  Page  259.  '  Page  -SIG.  '  N^nte  i,  page  226. 

*  During  a  aevero  etorm  off  Capo  Hatteras,  one  vessel,  oanjing  heavy  battery  cannons,  waalosti 
and  almost  all  the  cavalry  horaea  of  Tarieton'a  l^on,  pe^iahed.  at  sea.  Tarleton  supplied  himself 
with  others,  soon  after  lading,  by  plunderii^  the  plantotiooa  near  the  coast. 

*  During  the  preceding  winter,  Lincoln's  array  had  dwindled  io  a  mere  handfiil.  The  repulse  at 
Savannah  had  so  disheartened  the  people,  that  very  few  roeniits  could  be  obtained,  and  when  Clin-. 
toD  arrived,  Lincoln's  army  did  not  exceed  firartpeo  hundred  men  in  number.-  The  finances  of  the 
Pt-t5  wr"  in  A  wrefe^hed  condition,  and  the  Tories  were  everywhere  aoUve  and  bopefiil. 
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fense.  Joha  Eutledge,'  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  was  clothed  with  all 
the  powers  of  an  ahsolute  dictator ;  and  &o  nobly  did  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  labor  for  the  public  good, 
that  when  the  invaders  crossed  the  Ashley  [March  29, 
1780]  and  sat  down  before  the  American  works  on 
Cbaileston  Neck,°  the  besieged  felt  strong  enough  to 
resist  them.  In  the  mean  while,  the  intrenchments  had 
^  been  greatly  strengthened,  and  works  of  defense  had 
been  cast  up  along  the  wharves,  and  at  various  points 
around  the  harbor.  Fort  Moultrie'  was  strongly  gar- 
QovEENOB  RDTLBDaB.      risoHed,  and  Commodore  Whipple'  was  in  command  of 

a  flotilla  of  small  armed  ships  in  the  harbor. 


On  the  25th  of  March,  Admiral  Arbuthnot  crossed  Charleston  bar,  drove 
Whipple's  little  fleet  to  the  waters  near  the  town,  and  cast  anchor  in  Five 

'  John  RuHedge  wa3  bom  in  Ireland,  and  came  to  South  Oarolma  when  a  child.  He  was  ooo 
of  Oia  most  actiye  patriots  of  the  South.  After  the  war  !ie  wa-s  made  a  jui^o  of  the  Suprotoe 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  also  chief  justice  of  South  Oarolica.     Ha  died  in  the  year  1800. 

'  Note  1,  page  296.  r  '  Note  6,  page  249. 

*  Abraham  Whipple  was  bom  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1133.  Hia  early  life  was  spent 
chiefly  upon  the  ocean,  and,  in  later  years,  he  was  Ipng  engaged  in  the  merchant  aervioe.  At  tlio 
age  of  twenty-seven,  he  waa  commander  of  a  privateer,  and  during  a  single  cruise,  in  1760,  he  took 
twenty-throo  French  prizes.  Ho  was  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  Gitspe,  in  1712  [page  223]. 
In  nl5,  he  was  appohited  to  the  command  of  vessels  to  drive  Sir  James  Wallace  from  Narragan- 
aett  Bay.    He  was  active  in  naval  service  until  the  fall  of  Charleston,  when  be  was  taken  prisoner. 
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Fathom  Hole,  not  far  from  St.  John's  Island.  On  the  njoming  of  the  9th  of 
April,  he  sailed  up  the  harbor,  and  sustaining  but  trifling  damage  from  thft 
guns  of  Fort  Moultrie,  anchored  within  cannon-shot  of  the  city.  Aa  Whipple 
could  not  contend  with  the  strong  ships,  he  simk  several  of  his  vessels  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Cooper  River,  and  formed  a  chevaux-de-frise'  to  prevent  the  en- 
emy's ships  passing  beyond  the  town,  so  as  to  enfilade  the  American  works  on  the 
iJeck.  Clinton,  in  tho  mean  while,  bad  erected  batteries"  in  front  of  these 
works  and  both  commanders  joined  m  a  summons  for  the  patriot?  to  surrender 
Expecting  remforccments  fiom  the  mteiior  tho  people  of  the  beleagured  city 
refused  compliance  and  fi.  r  more  than  i  month  the  siogo  went  on  °  In  tl  e 
meanwhile  Amencin  detw;hments  Sf,nt  out  between  the  Cot  per  and  Santee 
Riveis  to  keep  open  a  communication  with  the  intenoi  were  atticked  and  de 
feated  by  parties  of  Bi  tish  hor-emen  '  and  at  the  clo^Q  of  tht  month  [Apnl 
17bO]  the  (,ity  was  completely  environed  by  the  foe  Comwillis  hid  arrived 
[Apiil  lb]  fiom  New  "ioik  with  three  thousand  fre  h  troops  and  all  hopes 
for  the  patri  ts  f  ided 

The  night  of  tht,  "^tb  of  Miy  w%j  a  terrille  one  fjr  Charle^tm  Thit  day 
a  third  summons  to  sunenler  hal  betn  refused,  and  bte  in  the  e^enmg  a  gtn 
eral  cannonade  ccmmenced  Two  hundred  heavv  guns  shook  the  city  with 
then  thunders  and  all  ni^^ht  lon^  destructive  bombshells  weie  hailed  upon  it 
At  one  time  th-  city  was  on  fiie  m  fiie 
different  pUces  Noi  did  morning 
bnng  relief  Tho  enem^  ha*!  detei 
mined  to  take  the  city  ly  stoim  The 
cannonade  coutmuel  all  the  day  an! 
the  fleet  moved  tow  ard  the  town  to  open 
a  bombardment  Further  lesistanco 
would  hine  been  sheer  madness  for  tht, 
dcstiuction  of  the  town  and  the  people 
seemed  me\itable  At  two  c  clock  on  the  mon  ing  of  the  12th  a  pioposition 
for  surrender  was  matle  to  Clinton,  and  his  guns  were  all  silenced  before  day- 
light. At  about  noon  on  the  12th  [May,  1780],  the  continental  troops  marched 
out,  and  laid  down  their  arms,  after  a  gallant  and  desperate  defense  for  forty 
days.  Lincohi  and  his  army,  with  a  large  number  of  citizens,  were  mad«?  pris- 
oners of  war.     The  citizens,  and  a  great  number  of  soldiei^,  were  paroled." 

He  was  the  first  who  unfurled  tha  Amerioaii  flag  in  the  Thames,  at  London,  after  the  war.  Accom- 
panying settlors  to  Ohio,  ho  became  a  resident  of  Marietta,  from  whiHi  he  aailpJ,  in  1800,  down 
the  Ohio,  with  pork  and  flour,. for  Havana.    He  died  in  1819,  at  the  age  of  eighty-flvo  years. 

'  Note  e,  page  2T4, 

*  On  Saliirday  morning,  the  first  of  April,  the  Brftlsh  flrat  broke  ground  in  the  fare  of  eighty 
cannons  and  mortars  on  the  American  works. 

'  General  Woodford  had  just  arrived  with  seven  hundred  Tir^nians,  and  others  from  North 
Carolina  were  reported  on  their  way. 

'  On  Ihe  14th  of  April,  Tarleton  defeated  Colonel  Huger  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Ctiopet 
River,  and  killed  twenty-five  Americans.  On  the  6th  of  May,  a  party  under  Colonel  White,  of  New 
Jersey,  were  routed  at  a  ferry  on  the  Sanlee,  with  a  loss  of  about  thirty  m  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  These  British  detachments  overraji  the  whole  country  below  tlie  Cooper  and  Santee,  in 
the  course  of.a  few  days.  '  Note  2,  page  336. 

'  A  prisoner  on  parole  is  one  who  is  leit  &ee  to  go  anywhere  within  a  prescribed  space  of  coun- 
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Altogether,  the   captives  amounted  to  hetween  fiie  and  six  thousand;'   and 
among  the  spoils  of  victory  were  iour  hundred  pieces  ot  cannon. 

The  fall  of  Charleston,  and  the  lo'^s  of  this  southem  army,  was  a  severe 


blow  for  the  Republicans  It  paralyzed  their  «ttength  ;  and  the  British  com- 
manders confidently  hehc^ed  tliat  the  finishing  stroke  of  the  war  had  been 
given.     It  was  followed  by  measures  which,  foi  a  time  prostrated  South  Caro- 


a  taken  in  battle. 


try,  or  within  a  city,  nnder  certain  restrictions  relatii  e  to  mndui  t.  Prisoners  tnken  in  «' 
paroled,  and  allowed  to  return  to  their  iriencla,  witli  an  i^reement  not  to  take  up  ai 
point  of  honor,  -mth  a  soldier,  to  "keep  his  parole,"  and  when  such  a  one  is  again  ta' 
durii^  the  period  of  his  parole,  he  is  treated  not  as  a  prisoner,  but  as  a  traitor. 

'  In  violation  of  the  solemn  agreement  for  surrender,  Clinton  caused  a  great  number  of  the  lead- 
ing men  In  Charleston  to  be  seiziS,  and  carried  on  boaiii  prison-shipa,  where  hundi-eds  suffered  ter- 
ribly. Many  were  taken  to  St.  Augustme,  and  immured  in  the  fortress  there..  Among  other 
prominent  dtizens  fhua  treated,  were  Lieutenant-Governor  Christopher  Gadsden,  and  David  Eam- 
Bay,  the  historian,  who,  with  about  twenty  others,  remained  in  prison  at  St  Augustine  almost  eleven 
months,  befbre  they  were  paroled.  Both  of  these  men  were  exceedingly  active  patriots.  Ramsay 
waa  a  native  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  born  in  17*9.  He  was  educated  at 
Princeton ;  studied  medicine,  and  became  an  eminent  physician  at  Charleston.  He  was  an  effieient 
member  of  the  Council  of  Safety  when  the  Kc\-olution  broke  out^  and  was  also  an  esteemed  legis- 
lator. ^B  was  also  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  In  1190,  he  published  his  History  oj 
the  Amerimn  Sewibdion.  He  wrote  and  published  a.  Life  of  Washington,  in  1801 ;  a  History  of 
South  Garoliaa,mlBil8;  and  when  he  died,  from  a  shot  by  a  maniac,  in  1815,  he  had  almost  com. 
pletedaflJatoT/o/tfie  Uniled  Stales.  Soon  after  the  assembling  of  the  first  Federal  Congress,  under 
the  now  Constitiuon,  in  1789,  Dr.  Ramsay  sent  in  a  petition,  asking  for  the  pass^e  of  a  law  for  se- 
curing to  him  and  his  hrars  tlio  exclusive  right  to  vend  and  dispose  of  his  books,  respectively  en- 
titled, History  of  the  RmdttUon  fe  South  Cdroiino,  and  A  Hisionj  of  ike  Amerieari  SevohiUon.  A  bill 
for  that  purpose  was  framed  and  disotBeed.  Finally,  in  August,  it  waa  "  postponed  until  the  nest 
Congress."  A  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  January,  1790,  and  on  the  30th  of  April  followmg,  the 
first  copyright  law  recorded  on  the  statute  books  of  Congress,  was  passed. 
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liDH,  at  the  feet  of  royal  power.  With  an  activity  hitherto  imuaual  for  the 
British  officers,  Clinton  took  steps  to  extend  and  secure  his  conquest,  and  to 
re-establish  royal  power  in  the  South.  He  sent  out  three  strong  detacLmenta  of 
his  army  to  overrun  the  country.  One  under  Cornwallia  marched  up  the 
Santee  toward  Camden ;  another  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger,  was  ordered 
to  penetrate  the  country  to  Kinety-aix,'  and  a  third,  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Brown,  marched  to  Augusta,^  in  Georgia.  A  general  truce  waa  proclaimed, 
and  a  pardon  to  all  who  should  accept  Eritish  protection.  The  silence  of  fear 
overspread  the  whole  country ;  and  mistaking  this  lull  in  the  storm  of  war  for 
permanent  tranquillity,  Clinton  and  Arbuthnot,  with  a  large  body  of  troops, 
sailed,  on  the  5th  of  June  [1780],  for  New  York. 

The  last  and  most  cruel  blow  struck  by  the  British,  waa  that  which  alnfost 
annihilated  an  American  detachment  under  Colonel  Abraham  Buford.  He  had 
hastened  toward  Charleston  for  the  relief  of  Lincoln ;  but  when  he  heard  of  the 
disasters  there,  he  commenced  retreating  toward  North  Carolina,  His  force 
consisted  of  nearly  four  hundred  Continental  infantry,  a  small  detachment 
of  Colonel  Washington's  cavalry,  and  two  field-pieces.  He  had  evacuated 
Camden,  and,  in  fancied  security,  waa  retreating  leisurely  toward  Charlotte,  in 
North  Carolina.  Cornwallia  resolved  to  strike  Enford,  if  possible,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  he  dispatched  Tarleton,  with  seven  hundred  men,  consisting  of  hia 
cavalry  and  mount«l  infantry.  That  officer  marched  one  hundred  and  five 
miles  in  fifty-four  hours,  and  came  up  with  Buford  upon  the  Waxhaw.  Impa- 
tient of  deky,  he  had  left  his  mounted  infantry  behind,  and  with  only  hia 
cavalry,  he  almost  surrounded  Buford  before  that  officer  waa  aware  of  danger. 
Tarleton  demanded  an  immediate  surrender  upon  the  terms  granted  to  tha 
Americans  at  Charleston.  These  terms  wero  humiliating,  and  Buford  refused 
compliance.  While  the  flags  for  conference  were  passing  and  re-passing,  Tarle- 
ton, contrary  to  military  rules,  was  making  preparations  for  an  assault,  and 
the  instant  he  received  Buford'a  reply,  his  cavalry  made  a  furious  charge  upon 
the  American  ranks.  Having  received  no  orders  to  defend  themselves,  and 
ing  the  negotiations  were  yet  pending,  the  Continentals  were  utterly 
i  by  this  charge.  All  was  confusion ;  and  wliile  some  fired  upon  their 
I,  others  threw  down  their  ai-rai  and  begged  for  quarter.  None  waa 
given ;  and  men  without  arms  were  hewn  in  pieces  by  Tarleton's  cavalry.  One 
hundred  and  thirteen  were  slain ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  were,  so  maimed  as  to 
be  unable  to  travel ;  and  fifty-three  were  made  prisoners,  to  grace  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  conqueror  into  Camden.  Only  five  of  the  British  were  killed,  and 
fifteen  wounded.  The  whole  of  Buford's  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  For  this  savage  feat,  Comwallis  eulogized 
Tarleton,  and  commended  him  to  the  ministry  as  worthy  of  special  lavor.  It 
waa  nothing  leas  than  a  cold-blooded  massacre;  and  Tarleton's  quarter  became 
proverbial  as  a  synonym  to  cnielty.'     The  liberal  press,  and  all  right-minded 

'  Page  33G.  '  P^^  336. 

'  Stedmin,  one  of  Cornwallis's  officers,  and  ailsrward  an  eminent  English  hiatoTian  of  the  war, 
aajB,  "On  thiaoccaaoQ,  the  virtue  of  humanity  waa  totally  foi^t" 
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men  in  England,  cried  Shame !  After  tho  battle,  a  large  number  of  tho 
wounded  were  taken  to  the  log  meeting-house  of  the  Waxhaw  Presbyterian 
Congregation,  where  they  were  tenderly  cared  for  by  those  who  had  courage 
to  remain.  This  blow,  however,  was  so  terrible,  that  fear  seized  the  pec^le, 
and  women  and  children  fled  from  their  homes  in  dismay,  to  avoid  falling  in  the 
track  of  the  invader.' 

Brief  was  the  lull  of  the  storm.  De  Kalb'  did  not  rea<;h  the  borders  of 
South  Carolina  until  midsummer,  and  then  not  an 
American  was  in  arms  in  the  lower  country.  Although 
Congress  had  confidence  in  tho  skill  of  De  Kalb  (who 
by  tile  capture  of  Lincoln,  became  the  commander-in- 
chief  at  the  South),  yet  it  was  thought  best  to  send 
General  Gates'  thither,  because  of  the  influence  of  his 
name.  The  prospect  before  him  was  iar  from  flattering. 
An  army  without  strength;  a  military  chest  without 
money ;  but  little  public  spirit  in  the  commissary 
department ;  a  climate  unfavorable  to  health ;  the  spirit 
of  the  Republicans  cast  down;  loyalists  swarming  in 
every  direction;  and  a  victorious  enemy  pressing  to 
i  his  legions  over  the  territory  he  had  come  to  defend,  were  grave  oteta- 
clra  in  the  way  of  success.  Yet  Gates  did  not  despond ;  and,  retaining  De 
Kalb  in  command  of  his  division,  he  prepared  to  march  into  South  Carolina. 
When  it  was  known  that  he  waS  approaching,  southern  hearts  beat  high  with 
hope,  for  they  expected  great  things  from  the  conqueror  of  Burgoyne.'  Many 
patriots,  who,  in  their  extremity,  hail  signed  "paroles"  and  '■protections,"' 
seeing  how  little  solemn  promises  were  esteemed  by  the  conqueror,  disregarded 
both,  and  flocked  to  the  standard  of  those  bravo  partisan  leaders,  Sumter, 
Marion,  Pickens,  and  Clarke,  who  now  called  them  to  the  field.  While  Gates 
aiid  his  army  were  approaching,  these  parti'ians  were  preparing  the  way  for 
conquest     They  swept  over  the  country  in  small  bands,  striking  a  British 


'  AiDODg  those  who  fleil,  was  the  widowed  mother  of  Andrew  Jackaon,  the  sevcntli  President 
of  the  Uniled  States,  wbo,  with  her  two  sons,  Robert  and  Andrew,  took  reftige  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charlotte,  ITorth  Carolina.  The  dreadful  seenea  of  that  massacre,  waa  the  first  lesson  that  taught 
Andrew  to  hats  tyranny.  It  fired  his  patriotism ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  he  entered  the 
army,  with  his  brotier  Robert,  irnder  Snmter.  They  were  both  made  prisoners;  but  oven  while  in 
the  power  of  the  Britiah,  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  alter  man  appeared  in  tiie  boy.  When 
ordered  to  clean  tho  muddy  boots  of  a  British  o£Bcer,  he  proudly  rpfused,  and  for  his  temerity 
received  a  sword-cut.  After  their  release,  Andrew  and  hia  brother  returned  to  the  Waxhaw  set- 
tlement with  their  mother.  Tliat  patriotic  matron  and  two  sons  perished  during  the  war.  Her  sou 
Hugh  was  slain  in  battle,  and  Robert  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  from  a  British  officer  while 
he  was  prisoner,  beoaiiae,  like  Andrew,  lio  refused  to  do  menial  service.  Tho  heroic  mother,  while 
on  her  way  home  ftoai  Charleston,  whither  she  went  to  carry  some  necessaries  to  her  friends  and 
relations  on  board  a  prison-ship,  was  seized  with  prison-fever,  and  died.  Her  unknown  grave  is 
somewhere  between  what  was  then  called  the  Quarter  House  and  Charleslon.  Andrew  was  left 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  femily.  '  Page  316. 

'  Horatio  Galea  was  a  native  of  England,  and  was  educated  Ibr  military  life.  He  was  the  first 
adjutant-geoeral  of  the  Coutinenlal  army  [note  fi,  page  238],  and  was  made  major-general  in  1156. 
He  retired  to  his  estate  in  Virginia  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  finally  took  up  liia  abode  m  New 
York,  where  he  died  m  1806,  at  the  ago  ofEeventy-e^ht  yeaia. 

'  Pago  281.  *  Note  6,  page  311. 
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detachment  here,  and  a  party  of  Tories  there ;  and  eoon,  they  so  effectually 
alarmed  the  enemy  in  the  interior,  as  to  chect  the  onward  progress  of  invasion. 

General  Sumter'  first  appeared  in  power  on  the 
Catawba  River.  Already  "Whigs,  between  that  and 
the  Broad  Biver,  led  by  local  officers,  had  assailed, 
the  enemy  at  different  points.  In  the  meaa-'rfhiie 
Sumter  had  collected  a  considerable  force,  and  on 
the  30th  of  July,  he  attacked  a  British  post  at  Rocky 
Mount,  on  the  Catawba.  He  was  repulsed,  but  not 
disheartened.  He  immediately  crossed  the  river,  and 
at  Hanging-rock,  a  few  miles  eastward,  he  fell  upon 
and  dispersed  a  large  body  of  British  and  TorieSj  on 
the  6th  of  August.  Through  the  folly  of  his  men, 
he  did  not  secure  a  victory.  They  commenced  plundering,  and  drinking  the 
liquors  found  in  the  camp,  after  they  had  secured  it,  and  becoming  intoxicated, 
were  unable  to  complete  the  triumph.  Yet  the  British  dared  not  follow  Sumter 
in  his  slow  retreat.  Marion,  at  the  same  time,  was  smiting  the  enemy,  with 
sudden  and  fierce  blows,  among  the  swampa  of  the  lower  country,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Pedee.  Pickens  was  annoying  Cruger  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Saluda ;  and  Clarke  was  calling  for  the  patriots  along  the  Savannah,  Ogee- 
chee,  and  Alatamaha,  to  drive  Brown"  from  Augusta. 

General  Clinton  left  Earl  Cornwallis  in  the  chief  command  of  the  British 
army  at  the  South,  and  his  troops  on  the  Saritco  were  intrusted  to  Lord  Raw- 
don,  an  active  and  meritorious  officer.  When  that  general  heard  of  the'approach 
ofGates,  he  gathered  all  hisavailable  forces  at  Camden,  where  he  was  soon  joined 
by  the  earl.  Rumor  had  greatly  magnified  the  number  of  the  army  under  Gates. 
Ihe  loyalists  became  alarmed,  and  tho  patriots  took  courage.  He  came  down 
from  the  hill  country,  through  Lancaster  district,  and  took  post  at  Clermont,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Camden.  Feeling  certain  of  victory,  ho  inarched  from  his 
camp  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  August,  to  surprise  tho  British  at  Camden, 
Without  being  aware  of  this  movement,  Cornwallis  and  Rawdon  advanced  at 
the  same  hour  to  surprise  the  Americana.  A  1  ttlo  after 
midnight  the  belligerents  met  [August  16,  1780]  near  San 
ders's  Creek,  about  seven  miles  north  of  Camden  on  the  Lin 
caster  road.  The  sand  was  so  deep  that  the  foot'iteps  of  the 
approaching  armies  could  not  ho  heard  by  each  other  They 
came  together  in  the  dark,  almost  noiselessly,  ar  1  both  v 
equally  surprised.  A  slight  skirmish  between  the  iinguards 
ensued,  and  early  in  the  morning  a  geiieral  battle  1 
After  a  desperate  struggle  with  an  overwhelmir  g  f  rce  the 
Americans  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  British  bavonets  m  i 

'  Thomas  Sumter  waa  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  ea  y  n  tho  B  U  III  heilth  coi 
pelled  him  to  leave  the  army  just  before  the  close  of  tho  war,  n  1781  Ho  waa  afterward  a  mei 
ber  of  the  Federal  Congress,  and  diod  on  the  High  Hills  of  Santee  [pigo  337]  a  isi  jt  t  e  af 
of  nineQ'-eighl  years.  >  P^e  336. 
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front,  and  the  sabres  of  Tarleton's  dragoons  on  their  flanks.  The  rout 
became  general.  The  militia  fell  in  great  numbers,  under  the  heavy  blows 
from  the  British  cavalry ;  and  for  more  than  two  miles,  along  the  line  of 
their  retreat,  the  open  wood  was  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying.  Arms,  artil- 
lery, horses,  and  '^gigs  were  scattered  in  every  direction.  More  than  a  third 
ot  thecontmentaltioop-f  were  killed;  and  the  entire  loss  of 
tl  L,  Amencins  in  killed  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was 
about  a  thou'iand  men  besides  all  of  their  artillery  and 
ammui  ition  ir  1  a  gieater  portion  of  their  baggage  and 
stores  The  Britibh  loss  was  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
i  Among  the  killed  was  the  brave  Baron  de  Kalb,' 
I  who  e  rcnains  were  huiied  at  Camden,  and  there  they 
'  yet  be  uniei  a  neat  nonument,  the  corner-stone  of 
nl  ich  was  laid  by  La  Fayette  in  1825.^ 

Having  vainly  endeivored  to  rally  his  flying  troops. 
Gates  fled  to  Charlotte '  eighty  miles  distant  There  he  continued  to  be 
joined  by  officers  ui  I  men  and  he  began  to  hope  that  another  army  might  be 
speedily  collected  B  lE  when  a  few  days  aftei  his  o\tq  defeat,  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  Sumter  s  forte  had  been  nearly  annihilated  by  Titfteton'  near  the 
Catawba,  he  almo  t  despaiie  1  Tbit  event  i\is  a  sad  one 
for  the  republicans  bumtei  had  been  ordered  by  Gates, 
to  intercept  a  British  detachment  which  was  conveying 
stores  for  the  mam  army  from  Nmety  ^w. '  He  was 
joined  by  other  tioops  sent  to  ass  st  him  and  they  cap-  _^ 
tured  forty-four  wagons  loaded  with  clothing,  and  made  a  J^_M 
number  of  prisoners.  On  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Gates,  •"' 
Sumter  continued  his  march  up  the  Catawba,  and  on  the 
18th  [August,  1780]  he  encamped  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Fishing  Creek.  There  he  was  surprised  by  Tarleton,  and  bis  troops  were 
routed  witli  great  slaughter.  More  than  fifty  were  killed,  and  three  hundred 
were  made  prisoners.  All  the  booty  captured  by  the  Americans  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Tarleton.     Sumter  escaped,  but  was  stripped  of  power. 

With  tho  dispersion  of  Gates's  army,  and  Sumter's  brave  band,  the  victory 
of  the  British  was  again  complete ;  and  at  tho  close  of  summer,  there  were  no 


'  General  Gates  liad  felt  bo  certain  of  victorj-,  that  he  had  made  no  provisLons  for  a  retreat,  or 
the  salvaUon  of  his  stores  In  the  rear.  His  troops  were  scattered  in  all  directions,  and  he,  anpar- 
entlj  panic-striclten  by  the  terrible  blow,  fled,  almost  alone,  to  Charlotte.  Even  now  [1S56]  bul- 
lets are  fband  in  tiie  old  pine-trees  on  the  route  of  their  retreat  Gates  did  indeed,  as  General 
Cliarles  Lee  predicted  ho  would,  when  he  heard  of  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  south- 
ern army,  "exchange  his  northern  laurels  for  southern  willows." 

*  De  Kalb  was  a  native  of  Alsace,  a  German  provinco  ceded  to  France.  He  had  been  in  Amer- 
ica  as  a  secret  French  ^eiit,  alxiut  fifteen  years  before.  He  came  to  America  with  La  Fayette  in 
1777,  and  Congress  commissioned  him  a  major-general.  Ha  died  of  his  wounds  at  Camden,  threo 
days  after  the  battle.  '  Page  45,?.  '  Page  237. 

'  Tarleton  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  unseropulouB  offleers  of  tho  British  army.  He  was 
distinguiahed  tbr  his  abilities  and  cruelties  durii^  the  southern  campaigns  of  1780-81.  He  was 
born  in  Liverpool,  in  1754.  Ha  married  a  daughter  of  tho  Duke  of  Ancaster,  in  1798,  and  was 
afterward  made  a  mta<''^-general  '  Pape  336. 
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republieana  in  arms  in  South  Carolina,  except  Marion  and  his  men.  -  Within 
three  months  [May  12  to  Augu=it  lOJ,  two  American  armies  had  been  annihil- 
ated, and  one  of  the  moat  formidable  pdrtisin  corps  (Sumter's)  scattered  to  the 


The  exploits  of  Marion'  and  his  men,  form  the  materials  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  our  War  for  Independence.  He  was  in 
Charleston  during  the  long  siege,  hut  having  been  disabled  by  an  accident,'  ho 
had  retired  to  the  country,  and  was  not  among  the  prisoners  when  the  city 
passed  in  the  possession  of  the  British.'  He  was  therefore  untrammeled  by  any 
parole,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  took  the  field. 
With  a  few  ragged  followers,  equal  in  grotesque  appearance  to  any  FalstatT 

'  Francis  Marion  was  a  dsacondant  of  a  Haguenot  [page  49}  setter,  and  waa  bom  near  George- 
town, Soath  CaroliDa,  in  1732.  Hia  first  military  lessons  were  learned  in  the  war  with  the  Chero- 
kees  [p^e  204],  in  1761.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  commencemmt  of  the  Revolution,  and  waa 
one  of  the  bravest  and  moat  uaeful  of  all  the  partisan  offlcera  at  the  South.  Ho  waa  alao  a  member 
of  the  South  Carolina  Le^slature,  during,  and  after  the  war.  He  died  at  hia  home,  near  Eutaw 
Springs,  on  his  beloved  Santee,  in  1195,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  hia  age. 

Marion  vraa  dining  with  some  frienda  at  a  house  in  Tradd-atreet,  Charleston,  when,  on  an  at- 
tempt bein(!  made  to  cause  him  to  drink  wine,  contrary  1k»  his  practice  and  fesire,  he  leapsd  from  a 
window,  and  sprained  his  anklfi.  The  Americans  yet  kept  the  country  toward  tlie  Santee,  open, 
and  Marion  waa  convoyed  to  hia  home.  •  Pago  311. 
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ever  saw,'  he  was  annoying  the  Tories  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pedee,  when 
(jates  was  moving  southward;  and  just  before  the  battle  at  Camden,  he  ap- 
peared in  Gatea'a  camp.  The  proud  general  would  have  treated  him  with  con- 
tempt, had  not  Governor  Rutledge,"  then  in  the  camp,  known  the  sterling 
worth  of  the  man  before  them.  While  Marion  was  there,  the  people  of  the 
Williamsburg  district,  who  had  arisen  in  arms,  sent  for  him  to  be  their  com- 
mander. Governor  Rutledgc  gave  him  the  commission  of  a  brigadier  on  the 
spot ;  and  soon  afterward,  Marion  organized  that  noted  brigade,  which  per- 
formed such  wonderful  exploits  among  the  swamps,  the  broad  savannahs,  and 
by  the  water-courses  of  the  South.  It  was  this  motley  brigade,  only,  that 
appeared  in  the  field,  and  defied  British  power,  after  the  dispersion  of  Gates's 
army  at  Camden. 

Had  Cornwallp  been  governed  hy  good  judgment  and  humanity,  the  con- 
quest of  South  Carolina  might  have  been  permanent, 
for  the  State  swarmed  with  Tories,  and  the  Republic- 
ans were  wearied  with  the  unequal  contest.     But  he 
,s  governed  hy  a  foolish  and  wicked  policy,  and  pro- 
\  to  establish  royal  authority  by  the  most  severe 
measures.     Instead  of  winning  the  respect  of  the  people 
by  wisdom  and  clemency,  ho  thought  to  subdue  them 
hy  cruelty.      Private  rights  were  trampled  under  foot, 
and  social  organization  was  superseded  by  the  iron  rule 
of  military  despotism.'     His  measures  created  the  most 
bitter  hatred;   and  hundreds  of  patriots,   who  might 
have  been  conciliated,  wero  goaded  into  active  warfare  by  the  lash  of  military 
power.     Everywhere  the  people  thirsted  for  vengeance,  and  only  awaited  the 
call  of  leaders,  to  rally  and  strike  again  for  homes  and  freedom. 

Now,  feeling  confident  of  hia  power  in  South  Carolina,  Comwallis'  prepared 
to  invade  the  North  State.  Early  in  September  he  prooeaded  with  his  army 
to  Charlotte,"  while  detachments  were  sent  out  in  various  directions  to  awe  the 
Republicans  and  encourage  the  loyalists.     While  Tarleton,  with  his  legion. 


'  Colonel  Otho  H.  Williams  Baid  of  his  oppaaranco  thon,  tlint  Ms  (bllowara  were  "  distinguished 
Iry  Bmajl  leathern,  caps,  and  the  wretchedness  of  their  attire.  Their  number  did  not  exceed  twenty 
men  and  boys,  some  wliite,some  black,  and  ^  mounted,  but  most  of  them  miserably  equipped. 
Their  appearance  was.  Id  fact,  so  burlesque,  that  it  was  with  much  difBcnl^  the  diversion  of  tlie 
r^^ulsr  soldiery  was  restrained  by  the  officers ;  anil  the  general  himself  [Gates]  was  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity of  detaching-  Colonel  Marion,  at  his  own  insteince,  toward  the  interior  of  South  Carolina, 
with  ordeia  to  watch  the  motiona  of  tha  enemy,  and  furnish  intelligenco." 

'  Page  310. 

'  He  issued  cruel  orders  t«  his  subalterns.  They  wero  directed  to  hang  ereiy  militia-man  who 
had  once  served  in  LoyaUst  corps,  but  were  now  found  in  anus  against  the  king.  Many  who  had 
submitted  to  Clinton  [page  313],  and  accepted  protection,  and  had  remained  at  home  quietiy  during 
the  recent  revolt,  were  imprisoned,  their  property  taken  from  tliem  or  destroyed,  and  their  families 
treated  with  the  utmost  rigor.     See  note  3,  page  337. 

'  Charles,  Earl  Comwallis,  waa  bom,  In  SuEfoik,  England,  in  1733.  He  was  educated  for  mili- 
tarf  life,  and  commenced  hia  career  in  1159,  Alter  the  Revolution  In  Araeriea,  he  was  made  gov- 
ernor-general of  India  [note  2,  page  224],  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  again  governor  of 
India.     He  died  near  Benaros,  East  Indies,  in  1805. 

'  His  advMiced  corps  were  attacked  by  the  Americans  under  Colonel  Davi«^  on  their  arrival  nt 
Ohatiotte,  but  after  a  severe  skicmish,  the  patriots  were  repulssd. 
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was  operating  on  the  east  side  of  the  Catawba,  Major  Patrick  Ferguson  waa 
sent  to  embody  the  militia  who  favored  the  king,  among  the  mountains  west  of 
the  Broad  River.  Many  profligate  and  worthless  men  joined  his  standard,  and 
on  tie  first  of  October,  1780,  he  crossed  the  Broad  River  at  tho  Cherokee  ford, 
in  Yorkville  district,  and  encamped  among  the  hills  of  King's  Mountain,  with 
about  fifteen  hundred  men.  Several  corps  of  Whig  militia  united  to  oppose 
him,'  and  on  the  7th  of  October,  they  fell  upon  his  camp  on  King's  Mountain, 
there,  a  cluster  of  high,  wooded,  gravelly  hills,  about  two  miles  below  tbc 
southern  line  of  North  Carolina.  A  very  severe  engagement  ensued,  and  tho 
British  were  totally  defeated.  Ferguson  was  slain,''  and  three  hundred  of  his 
men  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  spoils  of  victory,  which  cost  the  Americans 
only  twenty  men,  were  eight  hundred  prisoners,  and  fifteen  hundred  stand  of 
arms.  This  defeat  was  to  Cornwaliis,  what  the  affair  at  Bennington'  was  to 
Burgoyne,  and  it  gave  tho  Bepublicans  hope. 

Nearer  the  sea-board,  in  the  mean  while,  the  patriots  were  daily  gjuning 
strength.  Marion  and  his  men'  were  striking  the  banding  Tories  here  and 
there,  and  annoying  British  outposts  continually ;  while  Colonel  Pickens  and 
Clarke  were  hourly  augmenting  their-  forces  in  Georgia  and  south-western 
Carohna.  Sumter,  too,  undismayed  by  his  recent  defeat,  again  appeared  in  tho 
field ;'  and  other  leaders  were  coming  forth  between  the  Yadkin  and  Broad 
Rivers.  Alarmed  by  tho  defeat  of  Ferguson,  and  these  demonstrations  on  flank 
and  rear,  Cornwaliis  withdrew  [October  14]  to  South  Carolina,  and  toward  tho 
close  of  October  [27th],  made  his  head  quartera  at  Winnsborough,  midway 
between  the  Broad  and  Catawba  Rivera,  in  Fairfield  district.  Here  he 
remained  until  called  to  the  pursuit  of  Greene,'  a  few  weeks  later. 

Victory  after  victory  was  achieved  by  Marion  and  his  brigade,  until  late  in 
October,  when  they  pushed  ibrward  to  assail  the  British  post  at  Georgetown, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  necessary  supplies.  Hitherto  Marion  had  confined 
his  operations  to  forays  upon  British  and  Tories ;  now  he  undertook  a  more 

'  These  were  commanded  by  Colonels  William  Campbell,  Isaac  Shelby,  Benjamin  Cleveland, 
John  Sevier,  Joseph  Winston,  Charles  itcDoweli,  and  James  Williams.  Then-  united  forces 
amounted  lo  nearly  eighteen  imndred  men. 

'  On  the  spot  where  Fei^uson  was  slam,  a  plain  stone  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  that 
ofBcer,  and  of  Americans  who  were  killed.  The  following  inBoripWona  upon  the  stone,  give  tho 
names:  IfoilA  side. — " Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major  William  Chronicle,  Captain  Johs  Mat- 
tocks, WauAM  ROBB,  and  John  Boyd,  whc  were  killed  hero  lighting  in  defense  of  America,  on 
the  seventh  of  October,  1780."  SmMsids, — "Colonel  Ferguson,  an  officer  belonging  to  his  Britan- 
nic majesty,  was  here  defeated  and  killed."  Ferguson's  rank  is  incorrectly  given,  on  the  monument 
He  was  only  a  major;  but  his  good  conduct  was  pladng  Mm  in  the  way  of  speedy  promotion.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  eminent  Scotch  jmisl,  James  Ferguson,  and  came  to  America  in  mi.  He  was 
in  the  battle  on  tlis  Brandy  wine,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  [page  273],  and  accompanied  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  to  South  Carolina  [page  306]  at  the  dose  of  1770.  '  Page  277.  *  Page  317. 

'  Sumter  collected  a  small  force  in  the  vidnity  of  Chariotte,  and  returned  to  South  Carolina. 
For  some  weeks  he  annoyed  the  British  and  Tories  very  much,  and  Lord  Cornwaliis,  who  called  him 
The  Carolina  Game  Cock,  used  great  endeavors  to  crush  him.  On  the  night  of  the  1 2th  of  Novem- 
ber, Major  Wemyas,  at  the  head  of  a  British  detachment,  fell  upon  liim  near  the  Broad  River,  but 
was  repulsed.  Eight  days  afterward  he  had  a  severe  eogagement  with  Tarleton,  at  Blackstock's 
plantation,  on  the  Tyger  River,  in  Union  district.  He  had  now  been  joined  by  some  Georgians 
under  Colonels  Clarke  and  Twi^s.  The  British  were  repulsed,  with  a  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
of  about  three  hundred.  The  Americans  lost  only  Hirea  killed  and  five  wounded.  Sumter  waa 
amoi^  tha  latter,  and  he  waa  detained  from  the  field  several  months,  by  liis  wounds. 

'  Page  332. 
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The  garrison  ivas  on  the  alert,  and  in  a  severe  skirmisli  witli 
a  large  party  near  tbe  town,  the  Partisan  was  repulsed.  He  then  retired  to 
Snow's  Island,  at  the  confluence  of  Lynch's  Creek  and  the  Pedee,  where  he 
fixed  Ilia  camp,  and  secured  it  by  such  works  of  art  as  the  absence  of  natural 
defenses  required.  It  was  chiefiy  high  river  swamp,  dry,  and  covered  with  a 
heavy  forest,  filled  with  game.  From  that  island  camp,  Marion  sent  out  and 
led  detachmcnta'as. occasion  required  ;  and  for  many  weeks,  expeditions  which 
aseomplished  wonderful  results,  emanated  from  that  point.  Their  leader  seemed 
to  be  possessed  &f  Hbiquitous  powers,  for  ho  struck  hlows  at  different  points  in 
rapid  succession.  ■  She  British  became  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  the  destruction 
of  his  camp  became,  with  them,  an  object  of  vital  importance.'  That  work  was 
accomplished  iii'liiei  spring  of  1781,  when  a  party  of  Tories  penetrated  to 
Marion's  camp,  i^iiia^his  absence,  dispersed  the  little  garrison,  destroyed  the  pro- 
visions and  storos.foii^d  there,  and  then  fled.  The  Partisan  was  not  disheartened 
by  this  misfortune,  ;bttt  pursued  the  marauder  some  distance,  and  then  wheeling, 
he  hastened  thi^^'tne  then  overflowed  swamps  to  confront  Colonel  Watson, 
who  was  in  motion  with  a  body  of  fresh  troops,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pcdee. 

While  tJiese  events  were  progressing  at  the  South,  others  of  great  import- 
ance were  transpiring  at  the  North.  As  we  have  observed,"  military  operations 
were  almost  suspended  in  this  region  during  the  year,  and  therowere  no  offens- 
ive movements  worthy  of  notice,  except  an  invasion  of  Now  Jersey,  in  June. 
On  the  6th  of  that  month  (before  the  arrival  of  Clmton  from  Charleston),  Knyp- 
hauson'  dispatched  General  Matthews  from  Staten  Island,  with  about  fi^o 
thousand  men,  to  penetrate  New  Jersey.  They  took  possession  of  Elizabeth- 
town  [June  7],  and  burned  Connecticut  Farms  (then  a  hamlet,  and  now  th^ 
village  of  Unioii),  on  the  roacl  from  Elizabethtown  to  Springfield.  When  the 
invaders  arrived  at  the  latter  place,  they  met  detachments  which  came  down 
from  Washington's  camp  at  Morristown,  and  by  them  were  driven  back  to  the 
coast,  where  they  remained  a  fortnight.  In  the  mean  while  Clinton  arrived, 
and  joining  Matthews  with  additional  troopa  [Juno  22],  endeavored  to  draw 
Washington  into  a  general  battle,  or  to  capture  his  stores  at  Morristown. 
Feigning  an  expedition  to  the  Highlands,  Clinton  deceived  Washington,  who, 
with  a  considerable  force,  marched  in  that  direction,  leaving  General  Greene  in 
command  at  Springfield.  Perceiving  the  success  of  his  stratagem,  he,  with 
Knyphau'sen,  marched  upon  Greene,  witn  ^bout  five  thousand  iniautry,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  cavalry  and  almost  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.     After  a  severe 

'  Here  was  tlio  soeno  of  tlio  interview  batween  Marion  and  a  young  Bntisli  ofSeer  from  George- 
town, BO  well  remembered  by  tradition,  and  so  well  delineaWd  by  tbe  pen  of  Simms  and  tlie  pencil 
of  White.  The  officer  wbo  came  to  treat  respecting  prisoners,  was  led  blindfolded  to  the  camp  of 
Marion.  There  he  first  ^w  the  diminutive  form  of  the  great  partisan  leader,  and  around  him,  in 
groups,  were  hia  ibllowers,  kninging-  beneath  munificent  trees  draped  with  mo39.  When  their  bu^inoifs 
was  concluded,  Marion  invited  tbe  youi^if  Brtlon  to  dine  with  him.  ■  He  remained,  and  to  his  utter 
astonishment  be  saw  some  roasted  potatoes,  brought  forward  on  a  piece  of  bark,  of  wbicli  the 
general  partook  fi"eely,  and  invited  his  guest  to  dp  the  same.  "Surely,  general,"  said  the  officer, 
"thii  can  not  be  your  ordinary  fare  I"  "  Indeed  it  is,"  replied  Marion,  "  and  we  are  Ibrtunate  on 
1,  entertaining  company,  to  have  more  than  our  usual  allowance."  It  is  related  that 
~  ' '  'is  return,  declaring  that  such  a  people  could  not  be, 
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skirmish  at  Spnngfielil,  the  British  were  defeated  [June  23, 1780],  and  setting 
fire  to  the  village,  thej  retreated,  and  pahsed  over  to  Staten  Island. 

Good  news  for  the  Ameitcans>  came  from  the  East  a  fen  daya  after  this 
invasion.  It  was  that  of  the  arrival,  at  Newport  Rhode  Isknd,  on  the  10th 
of  July  [1780],  of  a  powerful  Trench  fleet  under  Admiril  Ternay,  bearmg 
six  thousand  land  troops  under  the  Count  de  Kochambeau  This  expedition 
had  been  expected  for  some  time,  it  having  sailed  fiom  Biest  early  in  April. 


The  whole  matter  had  been  arranged  with  the  French  government  by  La  Fay- 
ette, who  had  returned  from  France  in  May,  and  brought  the  glad  tidings  to 
the  Americans.  With  wise  forethought,  the  relation  between  Washington  and 
Rochambeau  had  been  settled  by  the  French  government.  In  order  to  prevent 
any  difficulties  in  relation  to  'Command,  between  the  American  and  French  offi- 
cers, the  ting  commissioned  Washington  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  empire. 
This  allowed  him  to  take  precedence  of  Rochambeau,  and  made  him  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  allied  armies.  Soon  after  hia  arrival,  Rochambeau,  by  appoint- 
ment, met  Washington  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  to  confer  upon  their  future 
movements.  The  season  being  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was  thought  imprudent 
for  the  French  army  to  enter  upon  active  duties  during  the  current  campaign,  it 
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was  determined  to  have  the  main  body  of  it  remain  in  camp,  on  Rhode  Island, 
while  the  eavairy  should  be  cantoned  at  Lebanon,  ia  Connecticut,  the  place  of 
residence  of  Jonathan  Trumbull,  governor  of  that  State.  That  eminent  man 
was  the  only  chief  magistrate  of  a  colony  who  retained  his  office  after  the  change 
from  royal  to  Republican  rule ;  and  throughout  the  war,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  efficient  of  the  civil  officers  among  the  patriots.' 

The  arrival  of  the  French  caused  Clinton  to  be  more  circumspect  in  hia 
movements,  and  be  made  no  further  attempts  to  entice  Washington  to  fight. 
Yet  he  was  endeavoring  to  accomplish  by  his  own  strategy,  and  the  treason  of  an 
American  officer,  what  he  could  not  achieve  by  force.  At  different  times  during 
the  war,  the  British  officials  in  America  had  tampered,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  some  Americans,  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  easy  virtue,  but  it  was  late  in 
the  contest  before  one  could  be  found  who  was  wicked  enough  to  be  a  traitor. 
Finally,  a  recreant  to  the  claims  of  patriotism  appeared,  and  while  the  French 
army  were  landing  upon  Rhode  Island,  and  were  preparing  for  winter  quarters 
there,  Clinton  was  bargaining  with  .Benedict  Arnold  for  the  strong  military 
post  of  West  Point,"  and  ita^  dependencies  among  the  Hudson  Highlands,  and 
with  it  the  liberties  of  America,  if  possible. 

Arnold  waa  a  brave  soldier,  but  a  bad  man.'  He  fought  nobly  for  freedom, 
from  ihe  beginning  of  the  war,  until  1778,  when  his  passions  gained  the  mas- 
tery over  his  judgment,  and  consoience.  Impulsive,  vindictive,  and  unscrupu- 
lous, he  was  personally  unpopular,  and  was  seldom  without  a  quarrel  with  some 
of  his  companions-in-arms.  Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  command  at 
Philadelphia,'  he  was  married  to  the  beautiful  young  daughter  of  Edward 
Shippen,  one  of  the  leading  loyalists  of  that  city.  He  lived  in  splendor,  at  an 
expense  far  beyond  hk  income.  To  meet  the  demands  of  increasing  creditors, 
he  engaged  in  fraudulent  acts  which  made  him  hated  by  the  public,  and  caused 
charges  of  dishonesty  and  malpractices  in  office  to  be  preferred  against  him, 
before  the  Continental  Congress.     A  court-martial,  appointed  to  try  him,  con- 


'  Jonathan  Triimbu!!  waa  born  at  Lebanon,  Coniiecticat,  in  June,  1''10  and  wp^  educTled  ct 
HiuTard  CoQege.  He  prepared  for  the  ministry,  but  finally  became  a  merchint  Ho  waa  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conneetiout  Assembly  at  tbe  age  of  twenty-three  years.  He  was  chosen  governor  of 
Connecticut  in  17G9,  and  for  fourteen  consecutive  years  he  was  elected  to  thit  tfBce  He  died  at 
Lebanon,  in  August,  1185,  at  the  ago  of  scventy-flTe  yeara.     See  pH^e  32^ 

'  Daring  the  sprii^  and  summer  of  ms,  the  passes  of  ihe  Huilaon  H  ghlan  ]■»  n  ere  much 
strengthened.  A  strong  redoubt  called  Fort  Clinton  (in  honor  of  Georjre  Chnton,  then  governor  of 
New  York),  was  erected  on  the  estreme  end  of  (ho  promontory  of  West  Po  nt  Other  redoubts 
were  erected  in  the  rear;  and  upon  Mount  Independence,  five  hundred  feet  above  the  Point,  the 
strong  fortress  of  Fort  Putnam  waa  built,  whose  gray  ruius  are  yet  visibla  Beades  the?e,  an 
enormoua  iron  chain,  each  hnk  weighing  more  than  one  hundred  pounds,  was  stretched  across  the 
Hudson  at  West  Point,  to  keep  British  ships  irom  ascending  the  river.  It  was  floated  upon  timbers, 
linked  t^etl^r  with  iron,  and  made  a  very  stronf;  obstruction.  Two  of  these  floats,  with  the  con- 
necting links,  are  preserved  at  "Washington's  Head  Quarters,  at  Howbui^h ;  and  several  linfra  of  the 
great  chain  may  be  seen  at  the  Laboratory,  at  West  Point. 

'  While  yet  a  mere  youth,  he  attemjrted  mitrder,  A  young  Prcnchman  was  an  accepted 
mitor  of  Arnold's  MBter.  The  youi^tyrant  {for  Arnold  was  always  a  despot  among  his  play-fellows) 
disliked  him,  and  when  he  could  not  persuade  his  sister  to  discard  Mm,  ho  declared  he  would  shoot 
the  Frenchman  if  he  ever  entered  the, house  agMn.  The  opportunity  soon  oefcurred,  and  Arnold 
discharged  a  loaded  pistol  at  him,  as  he  escaped  through  a  window.  The  young  man  left  the  phice 
forever,  and  Hannah  Arnold  lived  the  life  of  a  maiden.  Arnold  and  tlie  Frenchman  afterward  met 
at  Honduras,  and  fought  a  duel,  in  which  the  Frenchman  waa  severely  wounded. 

'  Mote  3,  page  281. 
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vieted  him,  bnt  aentenced  him  to  a  reprimand  only.  Althoagh  Washington 
performed  that  duty  with  the  utmoat  delicacy,  Arnold  felt  the  disgrace.  It 
awakened  vengeful  feelings  which,  operating  with  the  pressure  of  debt,  made  him 
listen  with  complacency  to  the  suggestions  of  a  bad  nature.  He  made  treason- 
able overtures  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  by  a  correspondence  of  several  months 
(under  an  assumed  name,  and  with  propositions  couched  in  commercial  phrases) 
with  the  accomplished  Major  Andre,'  Clinton's  adjutant-general,  he  bargained 
with  the  British  commander  to  betray  West  Point  and  its  dependencies  into  his 
handa.  For  this  service  he  was  to  receive  a  brigadier's  commission,  and  fifty 
i  dollars  in  cash. 


^,c^^i^z^^r^  y:^ 


The  traitor  managed  the  a^r  very  adroitly.  For  a  long  time,  Washington 
had  been  suspicious  of  Am6ld's  integrity,  but  was  unwilling  to  believe  him 
capable  of  treason.  Under  pretense  of  having  private  business  in  Connecticut, 
Arnold  left  Philadelphia,  passed  through  Washington's  camp  on  the  Hudson, 
and  on  his  return,  he  suggested  to  the  chief  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  com- 
mand of  West  Point.  He  made  many  patriotic  professions,  and  his  desires  were 
gratified.  '  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  that  post,  in  August,  1780, 
and  then  all  his  thoughts  were  turned  to  the  one  great  object  of  the  betrayal  of 
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his  trust.  The  time  chosen  for  the  consummation  of  his  treasonable  designs, 
was  when  Washington  was  absent,  in  September,  in  conference  with  the  French 
officers  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.'  Up  to  the  time  of  hia  taking  command  of 
West  Point,  Arnold  and  Andr^  had  negotiated  in  writing.  They  had  never 
met,  but  now  a  personal  conference  was  necessary.  For  that  purpose,  Andri 
went  up  the  Hudson  in  the  sloop  of  war,  Vulture,  which  anchored  off  Teller's 
Point,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Croton  Eiver.  Andre  was  taken  ashore, 
near  Haverstraw,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  where,  by  previous  appoint- 
ment, he  met  Arnold.  Before  they  parted  [Sept.  22,  1780],  the  whole  matter 
was  arranged.  Clinton  was  to  sail  up  the  river  with  a  strong  force,  and 
after  a  show  of  resistance,  Arnold  was  to  surrender  West  Point  and  its  depend- 
encies into  his  hands.  But  ail  did  not  work  well.  Some  Americans  dragged 
an  old  iron  six -pound  cannon  (yet  preserved  at  Sing  Sing)  to  the  end  of  Teller's 
Point,  and  with  it  so  galled  the  Vulture,  that  she  was  driven  from  her  anehor- 
aoT3,  and,  dropping  down  the  river,  disappeared  from  Andre's  view.  He  was 
consequently  compelled  to  cross  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson  in  disguise, 
and  make  his  way  toward  New  York,  by  land.  At  Tarrytown,  twenty-seven 
miles  from  the  city,  he  was  stopped  [Sept.  23]  and  searched  by  three  young 
militia  men,'  who,  finding  papers  concealed  in  his  boots,'  took  him  to  the  near- 
est American  post.  Colonel  Jameson,  the  commander,  could  not  seem  to  com- 
prehend the  matter,  and  unwisely  allowed  Andre  to  send  a  letter  to  Arnold, 
then  at  his  quarters  opposite  West  Pomt.  The  alarmed  and  warned  traitor  im- 
mediately fled  down  the  river  in  his  barge,  and  escaped  to  the  Vulture  in  safety, 
leaving  behind  him  his  young  wife  and  infant  son,  who  were  kindly  treated  by 
Washington.* 

The  unfortunate  Major  Andre  was  tried  and  found  guilty  as  a  spy,  and  was 
hanged  on  the  2d  of  October,  1780,  at  Tappan  opposite  Tarrytown,  while  the  real 
miscreant  escaped.  Strenuous  efforts  were  inaJc  to  gain  po^ession  of  Arnold,  and 
save  Andre,  but  they  failed,^  and  that  accomplished  officer,  betrayed  by  circum- 
stances, as  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  "  into  the  vile  condition  of  an 
enemy  in  disguise,"  suffered  more  because  of  the  sins  of  others,  than  of  his  own. 
Washington  would  have  spared  Andre,  if  the  stem  rules  of  war  had  permitted. 

'  Page  323.  ^ 

'  John  Paulding,  Dayid  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Wart,  all  residents  of  Westehester  county. 
Andre  offered  lliem  lai^  bribes  if  they  would  allow  him  to  pass,  but  tliey  refused,  and  thus  saved 
thdr  country  from  ruin. 

'  Theae  papers  are  well  preserved.  After  being  in  private  hands  more  than  seventy  years,  they 
were  pun^aaed,  and  deported  in  the  New  York  Stata  Library,  in  1853. 

'  Washington  returned  from  Hartford  on  the  very  morning  of  Arnold's  escape,  and  reached  hia 
quarters  {yet  standing  opposite  West  Point)  just  after  the  traitor  had  left.  The  evidences  of  hia 
treason  were  there,  and  officers  were  sent  in  pursuit,  but  in  vain.  Washington  sent  the  wife  and 
son  of  Arnold  to  New  York,  whither  the  traitor  was  conveyed  by  the  VvHare.  That  infant,  who 
WHS  named  James  Bobertson  Arnold,  was  bom  at  West  Point.  He  bec^ne  a  distinguished  officer 
in  the  British  array,  having  passed  through  all  the  grades  of  office,  ftora  lieutenant.  On  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria,  in  1836,  he  was  made  one  of  her  ^da-de-oamp^  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major- 
generaL  with  the  badge  of  a  Kni^t  of  the  Boyal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order. 

'  Serieant  Champe,  of  Lee's  legion  [page  333],  went  into  New  York  City,  in  the  disgmse  of  a 
deserter,  joined  the  corps  which  had  been  placed  under  Arnold's  command,  and  had  every  thing 
arranged  for  carrying  off  the  traitor,  in  a  boat,  to  the  New  Jersey  shore.  On  the  very  day  when  ho 
was  to  execute  his  scheme,  at  night,  Arnold's  corps  were  ordered  to  Vii^ia,  and  Champa  was 
compelled  to  accompany  it    There  he  escaped,  and  joined  Lee  in  the  Caxolinaa. 
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The  young  soldier  has  always  been  more  pitied  than  blamed;  while  the  name 
of  Arnold  will  ever  be  regarded  with  the  bitterest  scorn.'  Although  he  did  not 
accomplish  his  wicked  schemes,  he  received  the  stipulated  reward  for  his  treason- 
able services.  And  history,  too,  has  given  him  its  reward  of  recorded  shame, 
while  those  who  were  instrumental  in  securi 
Andre,  and  with  him  the  evidences  of  the  .foul 
treason,  are  honored  by  the  nation  with  its  ever- 
lasting gratitude.  Thankful  for  deliverance  from 
the  dangers  of  treason,  Congress  voted  [Nov.  3, 
1780]  each  of  the  three  young  militia  men,  a  sil- 
ver medal  and  a  pension  of  two  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  for  life.  And  marble  monuments  have  been 
erected  to  their  memories  f  while  the  sentiment  of 
sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  Andre,  has  also  caused  a  memorial  to  him,  to  be 
erected  at  Tarrytown,  upon  the  spot  where  he  waa  executed. 

And  now  another  year  drew  to  a  close,  and  yet  the  patriots  were  not  sub- 
dued. England  had  already  expended  vast  treasures  and  much  blood  in  en- 
deavors to  subjugate  them ;  and,  on  account  of  the  rebellion,  had  involved 
herself  in  open  war  with  France  and  Spain.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  and 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  a  largo  French  land  and  naval  armament  was  already 
on  the  American  shores,'  she  seemed  to  acquire  fresh  vigor  as  every  new  ob- 
stacle presented  itself  And  when  the  British  ministry  learned  that  Holland, 
the  maritime  rival  of  England,  was  secretly  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States  for  loans  of  money  and  other  assistance,  they  caused  a  declaration  of  war 
against  that  government  to  be  immediately  proclaimed  [Dec.  20,  1780],  and 
procured  from  Parliament  immense  appropriations  of  men  and  money,  ships  and 
stores,  to  sustain  the  power  of  Great  Britain  on  land  and  sea. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

SEVENTH  TEAR  OF  THE  WAR  FOR  INDEPENBENCE.     [1781,] 

One  of  the  noblest  displays  of  true  patriotism,  for  which  the  war  for  Inde- 
pendence was  so  remarkable,  signalized  the  opening  of  the  year  1781.     Tear 

'  Benedict  Arnold  was  bora  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  January,  1730.  Ho  was  bred  to  tiie 
buaineas  of  an  apothecary,  and  for  some  time  carried  on  that,  with  bookselling,  in  New  Hayen. 
We  hare  already  met  him  in  hia  CM«er  during  the  war,  ap  to  tlie  time  of  his  treason.  We  shall 
meet  him  again,  m  Virginia  [page  330],  with  the  enemy.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  went  to  En- 
gland,  then  to  Nova  Scotia,  but  he  was  everywhere  deBpised.  He  died  in  London,  in  June,  1801, 
where,  just  three  years  afterward,  hia  wife  also  died. 

*  On  one  side  is  Hie  word  "Fidelity,"  and  on  the  other,  "Yincit  amorpateu:" — "The  love 
of  eoontry  conquera," 

'  To  Paulding-,  in  St.  Peter's  church-yard,  about  two  miles  from  Peekskill,  and-tw  Tan  Wart  in 
Greenburg  churdi-yard,  a  httla  more  than  that  distance  from  Tanytown.  Williams  was  buried  in 
Scbcdiarie  county,  where  a  monument  ia  about  to  be  erected  to  bis  memo^.  '  P^;e  323. 
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after  year  the  soldiera  had  suffered  everj  privation,  from  lack  of  money  and 
clothing.  Faction  had  now  corrupted  the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  public 
welfare  suffered  on  account  of  the  tardincaa  of  that  body  in  the  performance  of 
its  legitimate  duties.  Continental  money  had  become  almost  worthless,'  and 
the  pay  of  officers  and  men  was  greatly  in  arreai^.  The  frequent  promises  of 
Congress  had  been  as  freijuently  unfulfilled,  and  the  common  soldiers  had  cause 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  illiberal  interpretation  which  their  officers  gave  to 
tile  terms  of  enlistment.'  They  had  asked  in  vain  for  aid;  and  finally,  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1781,  thirteen  hundred  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  whose 
time,  as  they  understood  it,  had  expired,  left  the  camp  at  Morristown,'  with  the 
avowed  determination  of  marching  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  person  demanding 
justice  from  the  national  legislature.  Genera!  Wayne'  was  in  command  of  the 
Pennsylvania  troops,  and  was  much  beloved  by  them.  He  exerted  all  his  influ- 
ence, by  threats  and  persuasions,  to  bring  them  back  to  duty  until  their  griev- 
ances should  be  redressed.  They  would  not  listen  to  his  remonstrances ;  and, 
on  cocking  his  pistol,  they  presented  their  bayonets  to  his  breast,  saying,  "  We 
respect  and  love  you  ;  often  have  you  led  ua  into  the  field  of  battle,  but  we  are 
no  longer  under  your  command ;  wo  warn  you  to  be  on  your  guard ;  if  you  fire 
your  pistol,  or  attempt  to  enforce  your  commands,  we  shall  put  yoa  instantly 
to  death."  Wayne  appealed  to  their  patriotism;  they  pointed  to  the  impo- 
sitions of  Congress,  He  reminded  them  of  the  strength  their  conduct  would 
give  to  the  enemy  ;  they  exhibited  their  tattered  garments  and  emaciated  forms. 
They  avowed  their  vfillingness  to  support  tho  cause  of  freedom,  for  it  was  dear 
to  their  hearts,  if  adequate  provision  could  bo  made  for  their  comfort,  and  then 
boldly  reiterated  their  intention  to  march  directly  to  Philadelphia,  and  demand 
from  Congress  a  redress  of  their  grievances. 

Finding  threats  and  persuasions  useless,  Wayne  concluded  to  accompany 
the  mutineers.  When  thfcy  reached  Princeton,  they  presented  the  general  with 
a  written  programme  of  their  demands.  It  appeared  reasonable ;  but  not  being 
authorized  to  promise  them  any  thing,  the  m"attcr  was  referred  to  Congress. 
That  body  immediately  appointed  a  commission  to  confer  with  the  insurgents. 
The  result  was  a  compliance  with  their  just  demands,  and  the  disbanding  of  a 
large  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  for  the  winter,  which  was  filled  by  new 
recruits  in  the  spring.' 

'  Page  245,    Thirty  dollars  in  paper  were  then  worth  only  one  in  silver, 

'  The  terms,  as  espresaed,  were,  that  they  should  "serve  for  three  years,  or  during  ihe  war;" 
that  is,  for  three  years  if  the  war  continued,  or  bo  discharged  sooner  if  the  war  should  end  sooner. 
The  oSicera  claimed  that  they  were  bound  to  serve  as  long  as  tho  war  should  coatinaa 

'  The  head-iuarlers  of  Washington  were  now  at  New  Windsor,  just  above  the  HudTOn  High- 
knda.  The  Pennsylvania  troops  were  cantoned  at  Morristown,  Hew  Jersey ;  and  the  New  Jersey 
troops  were  at  Pompton,  in  the  same  StSte.  '  Page  293. 

'  Intelligence  of  this  revolt  reached  Washington  and  Sir  Heniy  Clinton  on  the  same  'day. 
Washington  look  measures  immediately  to  suppress  the  mutiny,  and  prevent  the  bad  influence  of  its 
example.  Sir  Heniy  Clinton,  mistaking  the  spirit  of  the  mutineers,  thought  to  gam  great  advantage 
by  the  e^-ent  He  dispatched  two  emissaries,  a  British  aei^eant,  and  a  New  Jersey  Toiy  named 
Ogden,  to  the  insur^nts^  Willi  the  written  offer  that,  on  laying  down  their  anns  and  marching  to 
New  York,  they  should  receive  their  arrearages,  and  the  amount  of  tho  depreciation  of  the  Conti- 
nental currency,  in  hard  cash ;  that  they  should  be  well  clothed,  have  a  free  pardon  for  all  past 
oOfenseB,  and  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  British  government ;  and  that  no  mililaty  service 
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On  the  18th  of  January,  a  portion  of  the  New  Jersey  line,  at  Pompton, 
followed  the  example  of  their  comrades  at  Morristown.  The  mutiny  was  soon 
quelled  [January  27],  but  by  harsher  means  than  Wayne  had  employed.  Gen- 
eral Robert  Howe'  was  sent  by  Washington,  with  five  hundred  men,  to  restore 
order.  Two  of  the  ringleaders  were  hanged,  and  the  remainder  quietly  sub- 
mitted. These  events  Lad  a  salutary  effect.  They  aroused  Congress  and  the 
people  to  the  necessity  of  more  efficient  measures  for  the  support  of  the  army. 
Taxes  were  imposed  and  cheerfully  paid ;  a  special  agent,  sent  abroad  to  obtain 
loans,  was  quite  aaccessful,'  and  a  national  bank'  waa  established  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Robert  Morris/  to  whose  superintendence 
Congress  had  recently  intrusted  the  public  Treasury.  To  his  efforts  and  finan- 
cial credit,  the  country  was  indebted  for  the  means  to  commence  offensive  opera- 
tions in  the  spring  of  1781.  He  collected  the  taxes,  and  by  the  free  use  of  his 
ample  private  fortune,  and  his  public  credit,  he  supplied  the  army  with  flour 
and  other  necessaries,  and  doubtless  prevented  their  disbanding  by  their  own 
act. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  events  in  the  South.  While  half-starved, 
half-naked  troops  were  making  such  noble  displays  of  patHotism  amid  the  snows 

^loxHi  be  required  of  Hiem,  unlesa  voluntarily  offered.  Sr  Heory  requostod  them  to  apjioint  agents 
to  treat  with  his  aai  adjust  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  and:,  not  doabtmg  tlie  success  of  his  plana,  he 
weut  to  Stuten  Island  himselt  with  a  lat^o  body  of  troops,  t-)  act  aa  circumstances  might  require 
lAkp  his  masters  at  homo,  ho  entirely  misapprehended  the  spirit  and  the  incentives  to  action  ol  the 
Amorican  soldier  They  wero  not  mercenaiy-not  soldiers  by  proftasion,  flghtrng  merely  for  h^ 
The  prot  motion  of  their  homes,  their  wives  and  little  ones,  and  the  defense  of  holy  pnnciptea,  which 
their  eanei^  intollU^no^  understood  and  c^preoiatod,  formed  tho  motive-power  and  the  bond  cf  union 
of  thi^Amarlean  amy;  and  tho  soldier's  money  stipend  was  the  least  attmctive  of  all  the  mduco- 
meats  which  urgod  him  to  take  up  acmg.  Tot  as  it  was  necessary  to  his  comfort,  and  even  his 
eoatenee,  tha  want  of  it  afforded  a  just  pretest  for  the  asaumptron  of  powers  delegated  to  a  lew. . 
The  mutinv  was  a  democrafla  movement:  and,  wliile  the  patriot  felt  justified  m  usiDg  his  weapons 
to  redresi  Krievancsa,  ho  sffll  looked. with  horror  upon  the  armed  oppressors  of  his  country,  and 
regardei  the  a^  and  stiin  of  tvoasan,  u.iJ^r  any  circumstances,  as  worse  than  the  mfliction  of  death. 
Cimtou's  proposals  werj,  therafotj,  rejected  with  disdain.  "  See,  comrades, '  said  one  of  the  leadere, 
■■hetakesusfortraltoia.  L:^  ns  show  him  that  tho  American  armycan  funuah  but_  one  Arnold, 
and  that  Amarioa  has  uo  truer  ftiends  than  we."  They  immediately  seized  Uie  emiss^es,  who, 
b=mK  delivered,  with  Clinton's  papers,  iato  tho  hands  of  Wayne,  were  tned  ajid  executed  as  ="(" 
.  .,  ._a     'l'-l  t^-j  I — „„  »fl^..^i  f.*  fViai"  .innpaiinnctnn  Tvaq  t*tnrlpred  to  tho  mutineci 


and  the  rewiid' which  had  been  oEterel  for  their  ^prehonaon  was  tendered  to  the  mutineers  who 
B-iaed  th-m  Thoy  sealed  the  pledso  of  their  paWioUsm  by  nobly  refusing  il,  saying,  Weceasity 
wruuK  from  us  the  act  of  demiadinj  jastica  from  Congress,  but  we  deare  no  reward  for  doing  our 
duty  to  our  bleeding  country !"  A  .committee  of  Congress,  appointed  to  report,  on  tho  condition  of 
the  army  said,  a  shorts  time  previous  to  this  event,  that  it  was  "unpaid  for  five  monlta;  that  it 
seldom  iiod  more  thin  ai  days'  provisiom  in  advance,  and  was,  on  several  occasions,  for  sundry 
sucsas^ve  days,  without  meat;  taat  tho  medical  depart^ment  had  neither  si^ar,  coffee,  tea,  choco- 
latu,  wine,  nor  apuifjous  liquors  of  any  kind,  and  that  every  department  of  the  army  was  without 
mouBv,  and  had  not  even  tho  shadow  of  credit  lea"  ,  ,  ^    P^S?  232. 

'  'Colonel  John  Laurens  [See  p^e  348],  a  son  of  Honry  Laurens  [p^o  348],  liad  been  sent 
to  Pranee  to  ask  for  aid.  Whib  earnestly  pressing  his  suil,  with  V&^nnta,  the  Ircnch  mmister, 
one  day,  that  otfieial  said,  that  tho  king  had  every  disposition  to  iavor  the  United  btates.  inis 
patronizing  oxpreasioa  kindled  the  indignation  of  the  yoni^  diplomalist,  and  he  rephed  with  empha- 
^"Favor,sirl  Ths  respect  which  I  owe  to  my  country  will  not  admit  the  term.  S^y  that  the 
oWiaation  is  mutual,  and  I  will  acknowledge  the  obligation.  Bat,  as  the  last  argument  I  shall  of^ 
to  vour  Esoellenoy,  the  sword  which  I  now  wear  in  defense  of  France,  as  well  as  my  own  countty, 
tinles!  the  suooor  I  solicit  is  immfJiately  accorded,  I  may  be  compeUed,  within  a  ^ort  time,  to  draw 
against  Prance,  as  a  BritL*  subject."  This  had  the  effect  intended.  The  French  dreaded  a  recon- 
^ation  of  the  colonics  ^-ith  Great  Britain,  ^id  soon  a  subsidy  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  a  furtiier  sum,  as  a  loan,  was  gmnted.  The  French  minister  also  gave  a  guaranty  for 
a  Dutch  loam  of  about  two  roiliions  of  dollars.  .  c  ,u    i  ■  j    .-  i, 

'  This  waa  called  tho  5aiift  of  North  America,  and  was  the  first  mstitution  of  ths  kind  estab- 
lished in  this  countiy.  ^^^  ^^ 
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of  New  Jersey,  Arnold,  the  arch-traitor,'  now  engaged  in  the  service  of  hia 
royal  master,  was  commencing  a  eeriea  of  depredations  upon  lower  Virginia, 
with  about  sixteen  hundred  British  and  Tory  troops,  and  a  few  armed  vessels. 
He  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads"  on  the  SOth  of  December.  Anxious  to  distin- 
guish himself,  he  pushed  up  the  James  River,  and  after  destroying  [January  5, 
1781]  a  largo  quantity  of  public  and  private  stores  at  Richmond,  and  vicinity, 
he  went  to  Portsmouth  [Jan.  20],  opposite  Norfolk,  and  made  that  his  head- 
quarters. Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  Americans  to  seize  and  punish  the 
traitor.  The  Virginia  militii,  men  were  collected  in  great  numbers,  for  the 
purpose;  and  Jeffeison,  then  governor  of  that  State,  offered  a  reward  of  five 
thousand  guineas  foi  his  capture  '  La  Fayette  was  sent  into  Virginia,  with 
twelve  hundred  men  to  oppose  him ,  and  a  portion  of  the  French  fleet  went 
[March  8,  1781]  from  Rhode  Island,  to  shut  him  up  in  the  Elizabeth  River, 
and  assist  in  capturing  him.  But  all  these  efforts  felled.  He  was  brave,  vigil- 
ant, and  exceedingly  cautious.  Admiral  Arbuthnot'  pursued  and  attacked  the 
French  fleet  on  the  16th  of  March,  and  compelled  it  to  return  to  Newport ;  and 
General  Phillips  soon  aftcs-ward  joined  Arnold  [March  26],  with  more  than 
two  thousand  men,  and  took  the  chief  command.  In  April,  the  traitor  accom- 
panied Phillips  on  another  expedition  up  the  James  River,  and  after  doing  as 
much  mischief  as  possible  between  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  he  returned  to' 
New  Vork.^    "Wo  shall  meet  Arnold  presently  on  the  New  England  coast." 

During  the  year  1781,  the  southern  States  became  the  most  important 
theater  of  military  operations.  General  Greene'  was  appointed,  on  the  30th  of 
October,  1780,  to  succeed  General  Gates  in  the  direction  of  the  southern  army. 
He  first  proceeded  to  Hillsborough,  t«  confer  with  Governor  Nash,  and  other 
civil  officers  of  North  Carolina,  and  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  army, 
at  Charlotte,  on  the  second  of  December.  On  the  following  day  he  took  tbrmal 
command,  and  Gates  immediately  set  out  for  the  head-quarters  of  Washington, 
in  East  Jersey,  to  submit  to  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  at  Camden,^  which 
Congress  had  ordered.  Gb-eene,  with  his  usual  energy,  at  once  prepared  to 
confront  or  pursue  the  enemy,  as  occasion  might  require.  He  arranged  his 
little  army  into  two  divisions.  With  the  main  body  he  took  post  at  Cheraw, 
east  of  the  Pcdee,  and  General  Morgan  waa  sent  with  the  remainder  (about 
a  thousand  strong)  to  occupy  the  country  near  the  junction  of  the  Paeolet  and 
Broad  Rivers.     Comwallis,  who  was  just  preparing  to  march  into  North  Car- 

'  Page  325.  '  Page  343.  =  Pago  326.  '  Page  310. 

'  General  Phillips  sickfined  and  died  at  Petersbui^.  Lord  ComwalliB,  wlio  arrived  from  North 
Carolina  soon  afterward  [p^e  338]  look  the  chief  command.  In  a  Bkirmiah,  a  ehort  distance  from 
Petersburg,  on  the  21th  of  April  [1781],  in  which  Arnold  was  engaged,  he  took  some  Americana 
prisonera.  To  one  of  them  ho  put  the  question,  "If  the  Americana  should  catch  me,  what  would 
they  do  to  me  ?■'  The  soldier  prom^y  rephed,  "  They  would  bury  with  mllitaiy  honors  the  leg 
wiiich  was  wounded  at  Sarat^^a,  and  hang  the  remainder  of  you  upon  a  gibbet." 

'  Page  310. 

'  Nathanial  Greene  was  torn,  of  Quaker  parents,  in  Bhode  Island,  in  !  740.  He  was  an  anchor- 
smith,  and  was  pmrniing  hia  trade  when  the  EeTolntion  broke  out  He  hastened  to  Bostdn  after 
Tiie  skirmish  at  Lexii^ton,  and  from  that  time  unffl.  th*o  close  of  the  war,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
useful  officers  in  the  araiy.  Be  died  near  Savannali,  in  June,  118G,  and  was  buried  in  a  vault  in 
that  city.  His  sepulchre  can  not  now  be  identified.  No  living  person  knows  in  what  vault  his 
there  is  no  record  bi  cast  light  upon  the  question.  '  F^o  315. 
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olina  again,'  when  Greene  made  this  disposition  of  his  army,  found  himself  in 
a,  dangerous  position,  for  he  was  placed  between  the  two  divisions.  Unwilling 
to  lea>Te  Morgan  in  his  rear,  he  sent  Tarleton  to  capture  or  disperse  his  com- 


mand.    The  Ampriean'}  retretted  before  this  luperior  force,  but  were  overtaken 

at  the  C'owpem,  in  Spirtinhurgidistnet,  and  compelled  to  fight."     There,  well 

posted  upon  au  eminence,  Morgan'  and  hia  brave  follow 

ers  turned  upon  their  pursuers      Taileton  was  dl'^con 

certed  by  this  movement,  for  he  expected  to  overtake  the 

Americana  while  on  the  wing ,  yet,  feeling  confident  of 

an  eaay  victory,  he  quickly  arranged  his  line  in  battle 

order.    It  was  now  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  [January 

17,1781].     At  a  signal  from  Tarleton,  his  advance  gave  ' 

a  shout,  and  rushed  furiously  b>  the  contest,  under  cover 

of  artillery,  and  an  ineesBaat  discharge  of  musketry. 


'  Page  318. 

'  The  aceoB  of  the  battle  Is  amon, 
diUod  Cov^era  from  the  fact,  that  son 
Iwrda  of  cows  in  that  fertile  re^on. 

*  Daniel  Morgan,  commander  of  the  femoua  rifle  corps  of  the  Revolution,  was  bom  in  Hew  Jer- 
sey, in  113S,  and  waa  in  the  humble  sphere  of  a.  wagnner,  when  called  Co  the  field.  He  had  been 
a  soldier  under  Braddook,  and  joined  Washington  at  Cambridge,  in  1175.  He  served  with  distino 
tloQ  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  a  farmer  in  Vii^nia  after  the  war,  where  be  liied  in 
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The  Americans  were  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  combattfid  with  them  for 
more  than  two  hours,  with  skill  and  bravery.  The  British  were  defeated,  with 
n  los3  of  almost  three  hundred  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  five  hundred  made  prisoners,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores.  It  was  a  brilliant 
lictory ;  and  Congress  gave  Morgan  a  gold  medal,  as  a 
token  of  its  approbation.  Colonels  Howard'  and  Wash- 
ington," whose  soldierly  conduct  won  the  battle,  received 
eact  a  silver  medal. 

When  the  battle  was  ended,  Morgan  pushed  forward 

COLONEL  WA=!III\QTON  -i     ■  .  .  .  ,.  .^  ,      ,  . 

with  his  prisoners,  intending  to  cross  the  Catawba,  and 
make  his  way  toward  Virginia.  Comwallis  started  in  pursuit  of  him,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Tarleton.  He  destroyed  his  heavy  baggage,  and 
hastened  with  his  whole  army  toward  the  Catawba  to  intercept  Morgan  and 
his  prisoners,  before  they  should  cross  that  stream.  But  he  was  too  late.  He 
did  not  reach  that  river  until  in  the  evening,' two  hours  after  Morgan  had 
crossed.  Then  feeling  confident  of  his  prey,  he'  deferred  his  passage  of  the 
stream  until  morning.  A  heavy  rain  during  the  night  filled  the  river  to  its 
brim ;  and  while  the  British  wero  deta,ined  by  the  flood,  Morgan  had  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Yadkin,  where  he  was  joined  by  General  Greene  and  his  escort. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  military  movements  on  record,  now  occurred. 
It  was  the  retreat  of  the  American  army,  under  Greene,  from  the  Catawba, 
through  North  Carolina,  into  Virginia.  When  the  waters  of  the  Catawba  had 
subsided,  the  next  day,  Comwallis  crossed,  and  resumed  his  pursuit.  He 
reached  the  western  bank  of  the  Yadkin  on  the  3d  of  February  [1781],  just  ag 
the  Americans  were  safely  landed  on  the  eastern  shore.  There  he  was  again 
arrested  in  his  progress  by  a  sudden  swelling  of  the  floods.  Onward  the  patriots 
pressed,  and  soon  again  Comwallis  was  in  full  chase.  At  Guilford  Court-house, 
the  capita!  of  Guilford  county,  Greene  was  joined  [February  7],  by  bis  main 
body  from  Cberaw,'  and  all  continued  the  flight,  for  they  were  not  stronc 
enough  to  turn  and  flgbt.  After  many  hardships  and  narrow  escapes  during 
the  retreat,  the  Americans  reached  the  Dan  on  the  13th  of  February,  and 


'  Jolin  Eager  Howard,  of  tho  Morylrmd  line.  He  was  Ixjm  in  Baltimore  county  in  1752.  Ho 
went  into  military  service  at  tho  commencement  of  the  war.  He  was  in  all  tho  principal  battles  of 
tbe  Revolution,  was  chosen  goyemor  of  Maryland  in  i:i3,  was  atlerwad  tjnitel  States  Senator,  and 
died  in  OctoliCT,  1S27. 

'  William  Waahington,  a  relative  of  tho  general.  He  was  born  in  Stalford  connty,  Yiiginia. 
He  entered  the  army  under  Mercer,  who  was  killed  at  PriucetoiT  [page  269],  and  greaHy  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  South,  as  a  commander  of  a  corps  of  cavalry.  Taken  prisoner  at  Eutaw 
Sprmga  [page  338],  ho  remained  a  captive  tiU  the  close  of  (he  war,  and  died  in  Charleston,  in 
March,  1810.  In  a  personal  combat  with  Tarleton  in  the  battle  at  the  Cowpens,  Washington 
wounded  his  antagonist  in  his  hand.  Some  months  afterward,  Tarleton  said,  sneeringly,  to  Mrs. 
"Willie  Jones,  a  witty  American  lady,  of  Hall&x,  North  Carolina,  "Colonel  Washington,  I  am  told, 
is  illiterate,  and  can  not  write  hia  own  name."  "Ahl  colonel,"  said  Mrs.  Joneg,  "you  ought  to 
know  better,  for  you  hear  evidence  that  he  can  nmie  ftis  mark"  At  another  tuno  he  espressed  a 
desire  to  see  Colonel  Washington.  Mrs.  Ashe^  Mrs.  Jones's  sister,  instantly  replied,  "Had  you 
loolied  behind  youat  the  Cowpena  you  m^ht  have  had  that  pleasure."  Stung  by  this  keen  wit, 
Tarleton  placed  his  hand  upon  his  sword  General  Leslie  [page  347],  who  was  present,  remarked, 
"Say  what  you  please,  Mrs.  Ashe;  Colonel  Tarleton  l;now3  better  than  to  insult  a  lady  in  my 
presence."  •  Pagg  330. 
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crossed,,  its  rising  waters  safely  into  the  friendly  bosom  of  Halifax  county,  in 
Virginia.  When  Corawallis  arrived,  a  few  hours  later  [February  14],  the 
stream  was  too  much  swollen  to  allow  him  to  cross.  For  the  third  time  the 
■waters,  as  if  governed  by  a  special  Providence,  interposed  a  barrier  between 
the  pursuers  and  the  pursued.  Mortified  and  dispirited,  the  earl  here  aban- 
doned the  chase,  and  movmg  sullenly  southward  through  North  Carolina,  he 
established  his  camp  at  Hillsborough. 

General  Greene  remained  in  Virginia  only  long  enough  to  refresh  his  troops, 
and  receive  recruits,'  and  then  he  re-crossed  the  Dan 
[February  23],  to  oppose  Comwallis  in  his  efforts  to 
embody  the  loyalists  of  North  Carolina  under  tho  royal 
banner.  Colonel  Lee,'  with  his  cavalry,  scoured  the 
country  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Haw  and  Deep 
Rivers,  ami  by  force  and  stratagem  foiled  the  efforts 
of  Tarleton,  who  was  recruiting  in  that  region.  On  one 
occasion  he  defeated  and  dispersed  [March  2]  a  body  of 
three  hundred  loyaliste  under  Colonel  Pyle,"  near  the  ' 
Alamance  Creek,  after  which  the  Tories  kept  quiet,  and 
very  few  dared  to  take  up  arms.  Greene,  in  the  mean 
while,  had  moved  cautiously  forward,  and  on  the  first 

of  March  [1781],  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  almost  five  thousand  troops. 
Fealing  strong  enough  now  to  cope  with  Cornwallis,  ho  sought  an  engagement 
with  him,  and  on  the  15th  they  met,  and  fiercely  contended,  near  Guilford 
Court-house,  about  five  miles  from  tho  present  village  of 
Greensborough,  in  Guilford  county,  North  Carolina. 
That  battle,  which  continued  for  almost  two  hours,  waa 
one  of  tho  severest  of  the  war.  Although  the  Americans 
were  repulsed  and  the  British  became  masters  of  the  field, 
the  victory  was  almost  as  destructive  for  Cornwallis  as  a 
defeat.  "  Another  such  victory,"  said  Charles  Fox  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  "  will  ruin  the  British  army."' 
Both  parties  suffered  severely ;  and,  in  some  degree,  the 
line  of  the  Scotch  ballad  might  bo  applied  ta  them  i 
"They  baith  did  ^htj  they  baitU  did  beat,  thsy  baith  did  tin  a.\:^.." 


'  On  his  way  south,  to  taka  command  of  the  southern  armj-,  ho  left  the  Baron  Steuben  [pago 
291]  in  Vir^nia,  to  gather  reemita.  proviaions,  &c.,  and  forward  them  to  him.  This  service  tho 
Baron  performed  with  efficiency. " 

'  Henry  Lee  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1756.  He  entered  the  military  servico  aa  captain  of  a 
Virginia  company  in  177G,  and  in  I'll!  joined  tho  continental  army.  At  the  head  of  a  le^n,  he 
performed  extraordinary  services  during  the  war,  especially  st  the  SouIIl  Ho  was  afterward  gov- 
eraorof  Vii^nia,  and  a  niemt)er  ofCongresB.    He  died  in  1S18. 

'  Leo  sent  two  young  countrymen,  whom  he  !iad  captured,  to  tho  camp  of  Pyle,  to  inform  thnt 
leader  that  Tarleton  waa  approachii^;,  and  wished  to  moel  bim.  Pylo  had  never  seen  Tarleton,  and 
wlieo  he  eama  up  he  supposed  Lee  and  his  piuty  lo  be  that  of  the  renowned  British  officer. 
Friendly  salutations  were  expressed,  and  at  a  word,  the  Americans  fell  upon  tbe  loyalists,  killed 
almost  a  hundred  of  them,  and  dispersed  the  remainder.  This  event  Iflok  place  two  or  three  miles 
from  tho  scone  of  the  Regulator  battle  mentioned  on  page  223. 

*  That  statesman  moved  in  committee,  "That  his  majesty's  ministers  ought  immediately  to  take 
every  possible  means  lor  condading  peace  with  our  American  colonics,"     Toun^  "Wilham  Yitt,  the 
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The  battalions  of  CornffaUis  were  so  sbattered,'  tliat  he  could  not  maintain 
the  advantage  he  had  gained ;  while  the  Americana  retreated  in  good  order  to 
the  Reedy  Fork.  Thoroughly  dispirited,  ho  abandoned  Western  Carolina,  and 
moved  [March  19]  with  hia  whole  army,  to  Wilmington,  near  the  sea-board. 
Greene  rallied  hia  forces  and  pursued  the  British  as  far  as  Deep  River,  in 
Chatham  county.  There  he  relinquished  the  pursuit,  and  prepared  to  re-enter 
South  Carolina. 

Lord  Rawdon,'  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  Cornwallis's  chief  officers,  was 
now  in  command  of  a  British  force  at  Camden.  On  the  6th  of  April,  Greene 
rearched  directly  for  that  place,  and '  on  the  1 9th,  he 
encamped  on  Hobkirk's  Hill,  about  a  mile  from  Rawdon's 
intrenchments.  Six  days  afterward  [April  25,  1781],  ho 
was  surprised'  and  defeated  by  Rawdon,  after  a  sharp  battle 
for  several  hours,  in  which  the  Americans  lost,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  men. 
The  British  lost  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight.'  The  British 
retired  to  their  works  at  Camden,  and  Greene,  with  his 
little  army,  encamped  for.  the  night  on  the  north  side  of 
Sanders's  Creek.'  Greene  conducted  his  retreat  so  well, 
that  he  carried  away  all  his  artillery  and  baggage,  with 
Cfly  British  prisoners,  who  were  captured  by  Colonel  Washington.' 

This  defeat  was  unespocted  to  Greene,'  yet  he  was  not  the  man  to  bo 

sneoeBsor  of  his  father,  tlie  Earl  of  Chatham,  inveighed  cloqucutly  against  a  lurlher  prosecution  of 
the  war.  He  averred  that  it  was  "  widsed,  barbarous,  unjuat,  and  diabolieal — conceived  in  injust- 
ice, nurtured  in  folly — a  monstrous  thing  that  oontatned  every  characterislic  of  moral  depravity  and 
human  tuipitude — as  miaohiovoua  to  the  unhappy  people  of  England  aa  to  the  Americans."  Tet, 
S3  m  former  years,  the  British  goremment  was  blind  and  stubborn  sOlL 

'  The  Americans  lost  in  killed  and  wounded,  about  four  hundred  men,  besides  almost  a  thouaaQd 
who  deaerted  to  Iheir  homes.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  over  sis  hundred.  Among  the  ofBcers 
who  were  killed  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Webster,  who  waa  one  of  Ilia  most  efficient  men  in  the 
Brilteh  army.  On  this  occasion,  Greene's  force  was  much  superior  in  number  to  that  of  Comwallis, 
nod  he  had'overy  advantage  of  position.  Events  such  as  ore  generally  overloolted  bytbe  historian, 
hut  whitfe  exhibit  a  prominent  trait  in  the  character  of  the  peo^o  of  North  Carolma,  occurred  during 
this  balSe,  and  deserve  great  prominence  in  a,  description  of  tho  gloomy  picture,  fbr  they  form 
a  few  touches  of  radiant  light  in  the  midst  of  the  sombre  coloring.  While  the  roar  of  cannon 
boomed  over  the  qDnnlry,  groups  of  women,  in  the  Buffalo  and  Alamance  congregations,  who  wcro 
under  the  pastoral  chai^  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Caldwell,  might  have  been  seen  engaged  in  common 
prayer  to  the  God  of  Hosts  for  hia  protection  and  aid ;  and  in  many  places,  the  sohtaiy  voice  of  a 
pious  woman  went  Tip  to  the  Divine  Bar;  with  the  earnest  pleadings  of  faith,  for  the  success  of  the 
Americans.  The  battling  liosts  were  surrounded  by  a  cordon  ol praying 'WOTiiai  during  those  drsad- 
M  hours  of  conteati  '  Page  315. 

'  Greene  waa  breakfasting  at  a  spring  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Hobltirit's  Hill,  when  Hawdon's 
ormy,  by  a  circuitous  rout  through  a  forest,  fell  upon  hhu.  Some  of  his  men  were  cleaning  their 
guns,  others  were  washing  their  clothes,  and  all  were  unsuspicious  of  danger. 

'  Th^  number  killed  was  remarkably  small.  Only  eighteen  of  tho  Americans,  and  thirty-eight 
ofthe  BriHah,  were  slain  on  the  battle-field.  '  Page  315. 

*  lie  had  captured  two  hundred,  but  hastily  paroling  the  ofScera  and  some  of  iho  men,  he  took 
only  fifty  with  him 

'  Greene  had  some  desponding  views  of  the  future  at  this  tJmc.  To  Luzerne,  the  French  min- 
ister at  Philadeiphia;  he  earnestly  wrote:  '-this  distressed  country  cannot  struggle  much  longer 
without  more  eiftctu^  support.  «  »  •  We  fight,  get  beaten,  rise,  and  fight  again.  Tho  wholo 
country  is  one  wntiliued  scene  of  blood  and  alai^hter."  To  La  Fayette,  he  wrote :  "  Tou  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  nothing  can  equal  the  sufferings  of  our  little  army,  hut  their  merit."  To  Gov- 
emof  Seed,  of  Pennsylvania,  he  wrote;  "If  our  good  ftienda,  the  French,  camiot  lend  a  helping 
band  to  save  these  smfcmg  States,  they  must  and  will  M."  At  that  lime,  the  French  army  \isd 
temtnncd  foe  several  months  inactive,  in  New  £i^^d. 
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crushed  by  adversity.  On  the  morning  eucceeding  the  battle,  he  retired  as  iax 
as  Rugeley'a  Mills,  and  then  crossing  the  Wateree,  he  took  a  strong  position 
for  offensive  and  defensive  operations.     The  two  armies  were  now  about  equal 


in  numbers,  and  Greene's  began  to  increase.     Alarmed  by  this,  and  for  the 


safety  of  his  posts  in  the  lower  country,  Rawdon  set  fire  to  Camden  and 
retreated  [May  10,  1781]  to  Nelson's  Ferrfc.on  the  Santee.  He  had  ordered 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cruger'  to  abandon  Ninety-six'and  join  Brown  at  Augusta,' 
and  had  also  directed  Maxwell,  the  commander  of  Fort  Granby,*  to  leave  that 
post,  and  retire  to  Orangeburg,'  on  the  North  Edisto.  But  hia  orders  and  his 
movements  were  made  too  late.  Within  the  space  of  a  week,  four  important 
posts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,'  and  Greene  was  making  rapid  marches 
toward  Ninety-six.     Lee  had  pressed  forward  and  co-operated  with  Pinckncy  in 

'  P^e  313. 

'  So  callad  because  it  was  ninety-aix  miles  from  the  frontier  fortj  Prince  George,  on  the  Keowee 
River.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  Che  pleasant  village  of  Cambridge,  in  Abbeville  District,  one  hunilred 
and  for^-seven  miles  nortii-west  from  Cliarleston.  '  P^e  313. 

'  On  the  western  sido  of  the  Congaree,  two  miles  from  the  present  city  of  Columbia,  South 
Carolina. 

'  On  the  east  bank  of  the  North  Edisto,  about  ^itty-five  nules  south  of  Columbia. 

'  Lee  and  Marion  were  the  prindpal  leaders  against  these  posts.  Orai^burg  was  taken  on  the 
11th  of  May;  Fort  Motls  on  the  12th;  the  post  at  Nelson's  Ferry  on  the  Ulh,  and  Fort  Granby  on 
the  16th.  Fort  Wataon,  situated  on  the  Smtee,  a  few  miles  above  Nelson's  Ferry,  was  taken  on 
the  leth  of  Ajml.  Nelson's  Ferry  ia  at  the  mouth  of  Eutaw  Creek,  on  the  Santee,  about  fifty  niil«8 
from  Charleston.  Port  Uotte  was  near  tha  junction  of  the  "Wateree  and  Congaree  Rivers,  and  vmg, 
because  of  its  geographical  portion,  the  most  important  of  idl  these  posts.  It  was  composed  of  the 
fine  residence  of  Rebecca  Motte  (a  widowed  mother,  with  di  cbfldren),  and  temporary  fbrtificatiotw 
constructed  around  it.  Mrs.  Motte,  who  was  an  ardent  Whu;;,  had  been  driven  to  her  BBt»JjouaB 
npon  an  eminence  near  by.  Marion  and  Lee  appeared  before  Fort  ifotte  with  a  considerable  fiwce, 
bill  havii^  only  one  piece  otvttOorj,  could  make  but  alight  impresaon.    The  expected  approach 
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holding  the  country-between  Ninety-six  and  Augusta,  to  prevent  a,  junstion  of 
the  garrisons  at  either  of  those  places ;  and  thus,  by  skillful  operations,  the 
Americans  completely  paralyzed  the  lately  potent  strength  of  the  enemy.  At 
the  beginning  of  June  [1781],  the  British  possessed  only  three  posts  in  South 
Carolina,  namely,  Charleston,  Nelson's  Ferry,  and  Ninety-six. 

On  the  22d  of  May  [1781],  Greene  commenced  the  siege  of  Ninety-six,' 
with  less  than  it  thousand  regulars  and  a  few  raw  militia.  Kosciuszko,'  the 
brave  Pole,  was  his  chief  engineer,  and  the  post  being  too  strong  to  be  captured 
by  assault,  the  Americans  commenced  making  regular  ap- 
proaches, by  parallels.'  Day  after  day  the  work  went 
slowly  on,  varied  by  an  occasional  sortie.  For  almost  a 
month,  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  were  unavailing.  Then 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  Rawdon,  with  a  strong  force,  to 
the  relief  of  Cruger,  they  made  an  unsuccessful  effort,  on 
the  18th  of  June,  to  take  the  place  by  storm.  They  raised 
the  siege  the  following  evening  [June  19],  and  retreated 
beyond  the  Saluda.  Rawdon  pursued  them  a  short  distance,  when  he  wheeled 
and  marched  to  Orangeburg. 

Although  unsuecessfuj  at  Ninety-six,  detachments  of  the  Republic 
were  victorious  elsewhere,  Wbilc  tiiis  siege  was  pro- 
;,  Lee  and  Pickens,  with  Clarke  and  others  of 
e  making  successful  efforts  on  the  Savan- 
nah River.  Lee  captured  Fort  Galphin,  twcho  miles 
below  Augusta,  on  the  21st  of  May,  and  then  he  w  nt 
an  officer  to  that  post,  to  demand  of  Brown  an  instant 
surrender  of  his  garrison.  Brown  refused,  and  t'  c 
siege  of  Augusta  was  commenced  on  the  23d  It 
continued  until  tho  4th  of  June,  when  a  general  as- 


of  Eawdon,  would  not  allow  them  to  make  tho  slow  process  of  a  ref^lur  siege.  Lee  proposed  to 
harl  some  burning  missile  upon  the  building,  and  consume  it.  To  this  dustrui'tion  of  her  property, 
Mrs.  Motta  at  once  consented,  and  bringing  out  a  bow  and  some  arrows,  which  had  been  brought 
from  Iho  Eiist  Indies,  these  were  used  Buoecaafblly  Tar  Uie  purpose  of  conveying  fire  to  the  diy  rooE 
The  house  was  partiaOy  destroyed,  when  the  British  surrenderei  Tho  patriolio  lady  then  regaled 
both  tbo  American  and  British  officers  with  a  good  dinner  at  her  own  table.  Colonel  Horry  (ono 
of  Marion's  officers),  m  his  narrative,  mentiona  tome  pleasing  imadenta  which  occurred  at  the  table 
of  Mrs.  Motle,  on  this  occasion.  Among  the  prisoners  was  Captam  Ferguson,  an  officer  of  consider- 
able reputation.  Finding:  himself  near  Horry,  Ferguson  said,  "  You  are  Colonel  Horry,  I  presume, 
sir."  HtsTy  replied  in  the  afErmativo,  when  Pei^usDn  continued,  "  Well,  I  was  with  Colonel  Wat- 
son when  he  fought  your  General  Marion  on  ^mpit,  I  thmk  I  saw  you  Uiero  with  a  party  of 
horse,  and  also  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  when  Maiion  surprised  our  party  at  the  house.  But,"  he  con- 
tinued, "I  was  hid  in  high  grass,  and  escaped.  Ton  were  fortunate  in  your  escape  at  Sampit,  for 
Watson  and  Small  had  twelve  hundred  men."  "If  so,"  rephd  Horry,  "I  certainly  was  fortunate, 
forldid  not  suppose  they  had  more  than  ha!f  that  number."  "I  consider  myself"  added  the  cap- 
tain, "equally  fortunate  in  eacapmg  at  Nelson's  Old  Field."  "Truly  you  were,"  answered  Horry 
dryly,  "for Marion  had  but  thirty  militia  on  that  occasion."  The  offioers  present  could  not  suppress 
laughter.  When  Greene  inqvured  of  Horry  bow  ho  came  to  affront  Captain  Ferguson,  ho  repUed, 
"He  afiVont«d  himself  by  telling  his  own  story." 

'  The  prinapal  work  was  a  star  redoubt  [note  3,  page  192].  There  was  a  picketed  inclosuro 
[note  1,  page  121]  around  the  httle  rill^e;  and  on  the  west  side  of  a  stream  ruiming  from  a 
spring  (o)  was  a  stockade  [note  2,  page  183]  fort.  Tho  besiegers  encamped  at  four  different  points 
around  the  works.  '  Page  277. 

'  These  aje  trenubeSi  dug  iu  a  zjg-zag  line  in  the  diiecUon  of  ths  fortress  to  be  assailed.     Thtj 
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sault  was  agreed  upon.  Brown  now  proposed  a  surrender ;  and  the  following 
day  [June  5,  1781]  the  Americans  took  possession  of  that  important  post. 
They  lost  fifty-one  men,  killed  and  wounded ;  the  British  lost  fifty-two  killed, 
and  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  (including  the  wounded)  were  made  pris- 
oners. At  the  close  of  the  siege,  Lee  and  Pickens'  hastened  to  join  Greene 
before  Ninety-six,  and  all,  on  the  approach  of  Eawdon,  retreated  beyond  the 
Saluda,  as  wo  have  observed. 

The  two  chief  commanders  of  the  belligerent  forces  now  changed  relative 
positions.  When  Rawdon  retired  toward  Orangeburg,  Greene  bucamo  his  pur- 
suer, and  sent  a  message  to  Marion  and  Sumter,  then  on  the  Santee,  to  take  a 
position  in  front  of  the  enemy,  bo  as  to  retard  his  progress.^  Finding  Rawdon 
strongly  intrenched  at  Orangeburg,  Greene  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  attack 
him.  The  Americana  crossed  the  Congaree,  and  the  main  body  encamped  on 
the  High  Hills  of  Santee,  in  Santee  district,  there  to  pass  the  hot  and  sickly 
season.  Leaving  his  troops  at  Orangeburg,  in  the  command  of  Colonel  Stew- 
art (who  had  come  up  from  Charleston  with  a  reinforcement),  Rawdon  went  to 
the  sea^board  and  embarked  for  England.' 

Early  in  August,  Greene  was  reinforced  by  North  Carolina  troops,  under 
General  Sumner ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  month  he  crossed  the  Wateree  and 
Congaree,  and  marched  upon  Orangeburg.      Stewart  (who  had  been  joined  by 


earth,  ia  cast  up  in  sudi  a  way  that  the  workmen  are  shieldecl  from  sliots  from  tlie  assailed  irorks, 
and  in  this  way  they  get  near  enough  1o  undermine  a  ibrt,  or  erect  a  battery,  so  as  to  have  a  power- 
ful effect 

'  Andrew  Pickens  was  born  in  Pennaylvania^  in  1739.  In  cliildhood  he  went  to  South  Car- 
olina, and  was  one  of  the  first  in  tlie  field  for  liberty,  in  the  upper  country  of  that  State.  He  waa  a 
very  useM  officer,  and  good  citizen.    He  died  in  1817,  at  the  a^s  of  seventy-eight  years. 

'  It  13  related  that  the  message  to  Sumter  fkim  Greene  was  conveyed  by  Emily  Geiger,  the 
dau^ler  of  a  German  planter  in  Fiurfleld  district  He  prepared  a  letter  to  tbat  officer,  but  none, 
of  his  men  appeared  veiling  \o  attempt  the  hazardous  service,  for  the  Tories  were  on  the  alert,  as 
Rawdou  was  approaching  the  CoogOTee.  Greene  was  delighted  by  the  boldness  of  a  yoong  girl, 
not  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  came  forward  and  volanteered  to  carry  the  letter  to  Sum- 
ter. With  his  usual  caution,  he  communicatecl  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  Emily,  fetBing  she 
might  lose  it  oa  the  way.  The  maiden  mounted  a  Heet  horae,  and  crosdng  the  Watj^ree  at  the 
Camden  Ferry,  pressed  on  toward  Sumter's  camp.  Pasai^  through  a  dry  swamp  on  the  second 
day  of  her  journey,  she  was  intercepted  by  some  Tory  scouts.  Coming  ftora  the  direction  of  Greene's 
army,  she  was  an  object  of  susfpicion,  and  was  taken  to  a  house  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  and  con- 
fined in  a  room.  With  proper  delicacy,  they  sent  fbr  a  woman  to  search  her  person.  No  sooner 
was  she  left  alone,  than  she  ate  up  Greene's  letter  piece  by  piece.  After  a  while,  the  matron  ar- 
rived, made  a  careful  search,  but  discovered  nothmg  W  th  many  apol<^es,  Emily  was  allowed  to 
pnrsue  her  journey.  She  reached  Sumter  t  camp  corammutated  Greene's  message,  and  soon  Raw- 
don was  flying  before  the  Americans  ton  ard  Orai^ebui^  Emily  Geiger  afterward  married  Mr. 
Thurwits,  a  &k  planter  on  the  Congaree 

'  A  ^ort  time  belbro  he  sailed,  Rawdon  was  '\  parly  ti  a  cruel  transaction  which  created  a 
great  deal  of  eswtement  throughout  the  S  uth  ^mong  those  who  took  British  protection  after  tie 
fell  of  Oharieston  m  1T80  [page  311],  was  Colonel  I>"aac  Ilayne,  a  highly  respectable  Carolinian. 
When  General  Greeiie,  llio  ibUowing  year  confined  the  British  to  Charleston  alone,  and  their  pro- 
tection hid  no  force,  Hayno  considered  himself  released  from  the  obligations  of  his  parole,  took  up 
anna  for  his  countiy,  and  was  made  a  prisoner  Colonel  Balfour  was  then  in  chief  command  at 
Charleston,  and  from  the  beginning  seemed  determined  on  the  death  of  Haync  Without  even  the 
form  of  a  trial,  that  patriot  was  condemned  to  be  hinged  Not  one,  not  even  the  prisoner,  supposed 
that  such  a  cruelty  was  contemplated,  until  the  sentence  was  made  public,  and  he  was  intbnned 
that  he  had  but  two  days  to  live.  The  men  of  the  city  pleaded  for  him ;  t3ie  women  signed  peti- 
tions, and  went  in  troops,  ^id  upon  their  knees,  implored  a  remisKon  of  his  sentence.  All  was 
m  T^n.  Rawdon  had  exerted  his  influence  to  save  the  prisoner,  but  finally  he  consented  to  hi^ 
exeoutjon,  as  a  traitor,  and  he  became  as  inexorable  as  Balfour.  Greene  was  inclined  to  reteJiate, 
biili  fortunately,  hostilities  soon  afterward  ceased,  and  the  flow  of  blood  waa  slopped. 
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Cruger  from  Ninety-six),  immediately  retreated  to  Eutaw  Spriaga,  near  the 
Gouth-west  bank  of  the  Santee,  and  there  encamped.  Greene  pursued ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  8tli  of  September  [1781],  a  severe  battle  commenced.  The 
British  were  driven  from  their  camp ;  and  Greene's  troops,  like  those  of  Sum- 
ter at  Hanging  Rock,'  scattered  among  the  tents  of  the  enemy,  drinking  and 
plundering.  The  British  unexpectedly  renewed  the  battle,  and  after  a  bloody 
conflict  of  about  four  hours,  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  give  way.  Stewart 
felt  insecure,  for  the  partisan  legions  were  not  far  off,  and  that  night  the  Brit- 
ish retreated  toward  Charleston.  The  next  day  [Sept.  9,  1781],  Greene  ad- 
vanced and  took  possession  of  the  battle-field,  and  then  sent  detachments  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Both  parties  claimed  the  honor  of  a  victory.  It  be- 
longed to  neither,  hut  the  advantage  was  with  the  Americans.  Congress  and 
the  whole  country  gave  warm  expressions  of  their  appreciation  of  the  valor  of 
the  patriots.  The  skill,  bravery,  caution,  and  acuteneas  of  Greene,  were  highly 
applauded;  and  Congress  ordered  a  gold  medal,  ornamented  with  emblems  of 
the  battle,  to  be  struck  in  honor  of  the  event,  and  presented  to  him,  together 
with  a  British  standard,  captured  on  that  occasion.  The  Americans  lost,  in 
kille<l,  wounded,  and  missing,  five  hundred  and  fiily-five.  The  British  lost  six 
hundred  and  ninety-three. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  upon  the  upper  waters  of  the  Santee,' 
Marion,  Sumter,  Lee,  and  other  partisans,  were  driving  British  detachments 
from  post  to  post,  in  the  lower  country,  and  smiting  parties  of  loyalists  in  every 
direction.  The  British  finally  evacuated  all  their  interior  stations,  and  retired 
to  Charleston,  pursued  almost  to  the  verge  of  the  city  by  the  bold  American 
scouts  and  partisan  troops.  At  the  close  of  the  year  [1781]  the  British  at  the 
South  were  confined  to  Charleston  and  Savannah ;  and  besides  these  places, 
they  did  not  hold  a  single  post  south  of  New  York.  Late  in  the  season 
[November]  Greene  moved  his  army  to  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,'  placing  it 
between  that  city  and  the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  then  in  session  at  Jack- 
Bonborough ;  while  Wayne,  at  the  opening  of  1782,  was  closely  watching  the 
British  at  Savannah. 

We  left  Comwallis,  after  the  battle  at  Guilford  Court-house,  making  his 
way  toward  Wilmington,'  then  in  possession  of  a  small  British  garrison,  under 
Major  Craig.  Cornwallis  arrived  there  on  the  seventh  of  April,  1781,  and 
remained  long  enough  to  recruit  and  rest  his  shattered  army.  Apprised  of 
Greene's  march  toward  Camden,  and  hoping  to  draw  him  away  from  Lord 
Rawdon,  then  encamped  there,'  he  marched  into  Virginia,  joined  the  forces  of 
Phillips  and  Arnold,  at  Potersburgh,'  and  then  attempted  the  subjugation  of 
that  State.     He  Mt  Wilmington  on  the  25th  of  April,  crossed  the  Roanoke  at 

'  Page  315. 

'  At  Colnmbia,  the  Saluda  and  "Wateree  join,  and  form  tlio  Congareo.  Thia,  with  other  an-X 
BniaUer  tributaries,  form  tiie  Santeo.    The  Waleree,  above  Camden,  ia  called  tbe  Catawba. 

'  After  the  battle  at  Eutaw  Springs,  Greene  again  encamped  on  the  High  HjUb  of  Santee,  from 
whence  be  sent  out  expeditions  toward  Charieslon.  These  were  Buecesafui,  and  the  enemy  was 
kept-close  upon  the  sea-board  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  *  Page  334. 

'  Page  315.  •  Page  330. 
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Halifax,  and  on  the  20tli  of  May,  reached  Petersburg.  La  Fayette  was  then 
in  Virginia,'  but  his  force  was  too  small  effectually  to  oppose  the  invaders,  and 
the  State  seemed  doomed  to  British  rule. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  La  Fayette  into  action,  Comwallis  penetrated 
the  country  beyond  Richmond,  and  destroyed  an  immense  amount  of  property.* 
He  also  sent  out  marauding  parties  in  various  directions,'  and  for  several  weeks 
the  whole  State  was  kept  in  great  alarm.  He  finally  proceeded  [June,  1781] 
slowly  toward  the  coast,  clcsely  pursued  by  La  Fayette,  Wayne,  and  Steuben. 
While  lying  at  Williamsburg,  he  received  [June  29]  orders  from  General 
Clinton,  to  take  post  near  the  sea,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  garrison  at  New 
York,  if  necessary,  which  was  now  menaced  by  the  combined  American  and 
French  armies.  He  crossed  tho  James  River  [July  9]  at  Old  Jamestown, 
where  he  was  attacked  by  Wayno  before  he  could  embark  his  troops.  Wayne 
struck  a  severe  blow,  and  then  skillfully  and  hastily  retreated  back  to 
the  main  army  under  La  Fayette,  then  only  two  miles  distant.  His  loss  was 
inconsiderable,  but  the  attack  damaged  the  British  seriously.  After  crossing 
the  river,  Cornwallis  proceeded  by  land  to  Portsmouth,  opposite  Norfolk ;  but 
disliking  that  situation,  he  went  to  Yorktown,  on  the  York  River,  and  com- 
menced fortifying  that  place  and  Gloucester  Point,  opposite. 

The  French  army  under  Bochambeau,'  in  the  mean  while,  had  lefl  New 
England,  and  made  its  way  to  the  Hudson  River,  where 
it  joined  [July  6,  1781]  that  of  the  Americans,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dobbs'  Ferry.'  At  that  time,  Washington, 
who  had  the  immediate  command  of  the  American 
forces,  contemplated  an  attack  upon  the  British  in  New 
York  city.  For  six  weeks  the  two  armies  remained  in 
Westchester  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Count  De 
Grasse,  an  eminent  French  naval  commander,  to  co- 
operate in  the  attack.  While  preparing  to  strike  the  ^^ 
blow,  Clinton  was  reinforced  [August  11]  by  nearly  three  coom-db  eocbameau. 
thousand  troops  from  Europe;  and  intelligence  came 
from  De  Gra^e  that  ho  could  not  then  leave  the  West  Indies.  Thus  foiled, 
Washmgton  turned  his  thoughts  to  Virginia ;  and  when,  a  few  days  afterward, 
he  learned  from  De  Barras,  the  successor  of  Ternay,°  in  command  of  the  French 

'  Page  330. 

'  The  principal  object  of  Comwallis  in  marchii^  beyond  Richmond,  waa  to  prevent  a  junction 
mth  la  Fajette  of  troops  under  Wayoe,  then  approaching  through  Maryland.  Bat  the  marquia 
was  too  expert,  outmarched  the  earl,  and  met  Wayne  on  the  10th  of  June. 

'  Colonel  Simcoe,  commander  of  an  active  corps  called  the  Queen's  Sangers,  was  sent  lo  capture 
or  destroy  stores  at  the  junction  of  the  Fluvanna  and  Rivanua  Rivers.  ComwalliB  also  dispatched 
Tarleton  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Governor  Jefferson  and  the  Lc^slature,  who  had  fled  fVom  Bich- 
inond  to  Charlottesville,  near  the  reeidence  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Seven  members  of  the  Lepslature  fell 
'       "  is  hajids  [June  4],  and  Mr.  Jefferson  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  fleeing  from  his  houso  to 


*  The  Count  Bocbambeau  was  bom  at  Tendome,  in  Franco,  in  1725.  He  was  a  distir^shed 
officer  in  the  French  army,  and  after  his  return  from  America,  was  made  a  Field  Marebal  by  hia 
kinB,     He  was  pensioned  by  Bonaparte,  and  died  in  I80T.  *  Pago  257. 

'  Admiral  Temay  died  at  Newport,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  there,  in  the  summec  of 
1T80.     His  remmna  were  deposited  in  Trinity  Ch.m!h-rard  there,  and  a  marble  slab  was  placed 
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fleet  at  Newportj  that  De  Grasse  was  about  to  sail  for  the 
Chesapeake,  he  resolved  to  march  southward,  and  assist 
La,  Fayette  against  Cornwallis.  Ho  wrote  deceptive  let- 
ters to  General  Greene  in  New  Jersey,  and  sent  them  so 
as  to  bo  intercepted  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.'  He  thus 
blinded  the  British  commander  to  his  real  intentions ;  and 
it  waa  not  until  the  allied  armies  had  crossed  the  Hudson, 
passed  through  New  Jersey,  and  were  marching  from  the 
Delaware  toward  tho  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,"  that  Clin- 
ton Tvas  convinced  that  an  attack  upon  the  city  of  New 
York  was  not  the  object  of  Washington's  movements.  It 
was  tlien  too  late  for  successful  pursuit,  and  he  endeavored  to  recall  the  Amer- 
icans by  sending  Arnold  to  desolate  the  New  England  coast.  Although  there 
was  a  terrible  massacre  perpetrated  by  tho  invaders  at  Fort  Griswold'  [Septem- 
ber 6,  1781],  and  New  London,  opposite  (almost  in  sight  of  the  traitor's  birth- 
place),'was  burned,  it  did  not, check  the  progress  of  Washington  toward  that 
goal  where  he  was  to  win  tho  greatest  prize  of  his  military  career.  Nor  did 
reinforcements  sent  by  water  to  aid  Coriiwallis,  effect  their  object,  for  when 
Admiral  Graves  arrived  off  the  Capes  [September  5],  De  Grasse  was  there  to 
guard  the  entrance  to  tho  Chesapeake,^  He  went  out  to  fight  Graves,  but  after 
a  partial  action,  both  withdrew,  and  the  French  fleet  was  anchored  [September 
10]  within  the  Capes.' 

While  CornwaHia  was  fortifying  Yorktown' and  Gloucester,  and  the  hostile 
fleets  were  in  the  neigliboring  waters,  the  allied  armies,  twelve  thousand  strong,' 
were  making  their  way  southward.  They  arrived  before  Yorktown  on  the  28th 
of  September,  1731 ;  and  after  compelling  the  British  to  abandon  their  out- 
works, commenced  a  regular  siege.  The  place  was  completely  invested  on  the 
30th,  the  line  of  the  allied  armies  extending  in  a  semi-circle,  at  a  distance  of 
almost  two  miles  from  the  British  works,  each  wing  resting  upon  tlie  York 
River.  Having  completed  some  batteries,  the  Republicans  opened  a  heavy  can- 
nonade upon  the  town  and  the  British  works  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Oc- 


'  These  letters  directed  Greene  to  prepare  for  an  attaek  on  New  York. 

'  This  ia  generally  called  in  the  letters  and  liiatorics  of  the  time,  "Head  of  Elk,"  the  narrow, 
Tipper  part  of  the  Che9apea,ke  being  called  Elfc  River.     There  stands  Uie  village  of  Elktno. 

'  Arnold  landed  at  the  coouth  of  tho  Thamea,  and  proceeded  to  attack  Fort  Trumbull,  near  New 
London.  The  garrison  evacuated  it,  and  the  village  was  burned.  Anottier  division  of  the  expe- 
dition went  np  on  the  east  side  of  the  Thames,  attaSted  Fort  Griswold  at  Groton,  and  after  Colonel 
Led3fard  Jiad  surrendered  it,  Iio  and  almost  every  man  in  the  fort  were  cruelly  murdorcd,  or  badly 
wounded.    There  is  a  monument  to  their  memory  at  Grolon. 

*  He  was  born  at  Norwich,  at  the  head  of  the  Thames,  a  few  miles  north  of  New  London.  Sec 
note  1,  page  321. 

'  Graves  intended  to  intercept  a  French  squadron,  which  waa  on  its  way  with  heavy  cannons 
add  military  stores  for  the  armies  at  Yorktown.  He  was  not  aware  t^t  De  Crasso  had  left  the 
West  Indies. 

'  The  place  of  anchorage  was  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay.  The  hostile  fleets  were  in  sight  of  each 
other  for  five  succesave  days,  but  neither  party  was  anxious  to  ronow  the  combat. 

'  Including  the  Virginia  militia,  the  whole  of  the  Ameiican  and  French  forces  employed  in  the 
siege,  amounted  to  a  little  over  sixteen  thousand  men.  Of  the  Americans,  about  seven  thousand 
were  regular  troops,  and  four  thousand  militia.  Tho  French  troops  numbered  about  five  thousand, 
including  those  brought  by  De  Grasse  from  the  West  Indies. 
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tober.  On  the  following  evening  they  hurled  red-hot  balk  among  the  British 
shipping  in  front  of  the  town,  and  hurned  several  vessels.  Hour  after  hour, 
disasters  were  gathering  a  fearful  web  of  difficulty  around  Comwallis.  De- 
spairing of  aid  from  Clinton,  and  perceiving  his  strong  fortifications  crumbHng, 
one  by  one,  under  the  terrible  storm  of  iron  from  a  hundred  heavy  cannons,  he 
attempted  to  escape  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  by  crossing  to  Gloucester,  break- 
ing through  the  French  troops  stationed  there,  and  malting  forced  marches  to- 
ward New  York.  When  the  van  of  his  troops  embarked,  the  waters  of  the 
York  River  were  perfectly  calm,  although  dark  clouds  were  gathering  in  tbo 
horizon.  Then  a  storm  arose  as  sudden 
and  as  fearful  as  a  summer  tornado,  dis- 
persed the  boats,  compelled  many  to  put 
back,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned.' 
Hope  now  faded ;  and  on  the  19th,  (Jom- 
wallis  surrendered  the  posts  at  York- 
town  and  Gloucester,  with  almost  seven 
thousand  British  soldiers,  and  his  ship- 
ping and  seamen,  into  the  hands  of  Wash- 
ington and  De  Grasse.' 

The  ceremony,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  surrender,  was  exceedingly  impos- 
ing. The  American  army  was  drawn 
up  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Yorktown  to  Hampton  (see 
map),  and  the  I'rench  army  on  the  left.  Their  lines  extended  more  than  a 
mile  in  length.  Washington,  upon  his  white  charger,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
American  column ;  and  Eochambcau,  upon  a  powerful  bay  horae,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  French  column.  A  vast  concourse  of  people,  equal  in  number,  ac- 
cording to  eye-witnesses,  to  the  military,  was  also  a^embled  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  participate  in  the  joy  of  the  event.  Universal  silence  pre- 
vailed as  the  vanquished  troops  slowly  marched  out  of  their  intrenchments,  with 
their  colors  cased,  and  thehr  drums  beating  a  British  tune,  and  passed  between 
the  columns  of  the  combined  armies.  All  were  eager  to  look  upon  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  the  terror  of  the  South,'  in  the  hour  of  his  adversity.     They  were  dis- 


'  Note  4.  page  2i1. 

'  The  British  lost  one  hundred  and  (ifty-ais  killed,  tliree  hundred  and  twenty-six  wounded,  and 
sevenly  miaaing.  The  oomhined  armiea  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  about  three  handred.  Among 
the  spoils  were  seyenty-flve  brass,  and  ooo  hundred  and  sixty  iron  cannons ;  seven  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-four  muskela ;  twenty-eight  regimental  atandards ;  a  lai^  quantity  of  muskst 
and  cannon-balls;  and  nearly  eleven  thousand  dollars  io  specie  in  the  military  chest.  The  army 
was  surrendered"  to  Washington,  and  the  shipping  and  seamen  to  De  Grasse.  The  latler  soon  allOT- 
■ward  left  the  Chesapeake,  and  went  to  the  West  Indies.  Eochambcau  remained  with  bis  troops  m 
Tii^inia  during  the  winter,  and  themain  body  of  the  American  aTmymarchednorth,and  w 
winter  quarters  on  the  Hudson.  A  strong  detachment,  under  General  S'  "■""  ■"  "' 
sent  south  to  drive  the  British  ti'om  Wilmington,  andtt' 
lying  near  Charleston, 

•  The  conduct  of  Lord  ComwalUa.  during  his  march  of  oter  fifteen  hundred  miles  through  the 
Southern  States,  was  often  disgraceful  to  the  British  name.  He  suffered  dwelling-housea  to  be 
plundered  of  every  thing  that  could  be  carried  off;  and  it  was  well  known  that  his  lordship's  tablo 
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appointed ;  he  hod  given  himself  up  to  vexation  and  despair,  and,  feigning 
illness,  he  sent  Gefieral  O'Hara  with  his  sword,  to  lead  the  vanquished  amij  to 
the  field  of  humiliation.  Having  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  line,  General 
O'Hara  advanced  toward  WashJngto_Q,  and,  taking  off  hia  hat,  apologized  for  the 
absence  of  Earl  Comwallis.  The  commander-in-ehief  pointed  him  W  General 
Lincoln  for  directions.  It  must  have  been  a  proud  moment  for  Lincoln,  for 
only  the  year  before  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  humiliating  surrender  of  hia 
army  to  British  conquerors  at  Charleston.'  Lincoln  conducted  lie  royal  troops 
to  the  field  selected  for  laying  down  their  arms,  and  there  General  O'Hara 
delivered  to  him  the  sword  of  Comwallis,  Lincoln  received  it,  and  then  po- 
litely handed  it  back  to  O'Hara,  to  be  returned  to  the  earl. 

The  delivery  of  the  colors  of  the  several  regiments,  twenty-eight  in  nnm* 
ber,  was  nest  performed.  For  this  purpose,  twenty-eight  British  captains, 
each  bearing  a  flag  in  a  case,  were  drawn  up  in  line.  Opposite  to  them,  at  a 
distance  of  six  paces,  twenty-eight  American  sergeanta  were  placed  in  line  to 
receive  the  colors.  An  enaign  was  appointed  by  Colonel  Hamilton,,  the  officer 
of  the  day,  to  conduct  this  interesting  ceremony.''  When  the'  ensign  gave  the 
order  for  the  British  captains  to  advance  two  paces,  to  deliver  up  their  colors, 
and  the  American  sergeanta  to  advance  two  paces  to  receive  them,  the  former 
hesitated,  and  -gave  as  a  reason,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  surrender  their 
flags  to  non-commissioned  officers.  Hamilton,  who  was  at  a  distance,  obser\-ed 
this  hesitation,  and  rode  up  to  inquire  the  cause.  On  being  informed,  ho  will- 
ingly spared  the  feelings  of  the  British  captains,  and  ordered  the  ensign  to 
receive  them  himself,  and  hand  them  to  the  American  sergeants.  The  scene  is 
depicted  in  the  engraving. 

Clinton  appeared  at  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay  a  few  days  afterward, 
with  seven  thousand  troops,  but  it  was  too.  late.  The  final  blow  which  struck 
down  British  power  in  America  had  been  given.  The  victory  was  complete; 
and  Clinton  returned  to  New  Yotk,  amazed  and  disheartened. 

Great  was  the  joy  throughout  the  colonies  when  intelligence  of  the  capture 
of  the  British  army  reached  the  people.  From  every  family  altar  where  a  love 
of  freedom  dwelt — from  pulpits,  legislative  halls,  the  army,  and  from  Congress,' 

waa  fiimMied  with  plate  thus  oblained  from  ((rivate  families.  His  march  waa  more  frequently  tliat 
of  a  marauder  than  an  honorable  general.  It  is  estimated  that  Virginia  alone  lost,  during  Com- 
wallia's  attempt  to  reduce  it,  thirty  thousand  daTCa,  It  waa  also  eafjmated,  at  the  tune,  from  the  beat 
information  that  oould  be  obtained,  that,  during  the  ^  months  previous  lo  the  surrender  at  York- 
town,  the  whole  devastations  of  Ma  army  amounts  in  value  to  about  Qfteen  milhona  of  dollars. 

•  Pf«e311. 

'  Ensign  Robert  Wilson,  of  General  James  aintoo'a  New  York  Brigade.  He  waa  the  yonngeat 
commissioned  otScer  in  the  army,  beii^  then  only  eighteen  jearaof  aga  He  was  afterward  amagia- 
"n  central  New  York  for  a  number  of  years,  and  waa  for  some  time  postmaster  at  Manhus,  in 
lago  county.     He  died  in  ISil. 

'  A  messenger,  with  a  dispatch  from  "Washington,  reached  Philadelphia  at  midn^ht  Soon  the 
watchmen  in  tbe  streets  cried,  "  PaSt  twelve  o'doefc,  and  Cornwallis  is  taken."  Before  dawn  the 
exultuig  people  filled  the  streets ;  and  at  an  ftariy  hour,  Secretary  Thomson  [pi^e  237]  read  that 
ijieeting  letter  to  the  assembled  CwigreSB.  Theft  that  ai^ust  body  went  in  procession  to  a  temple 
of  the  living  God  [Oct.  24t!i,  1181],  and  there  joined  in  public  Uiank^vings  to  the  King  of  kings, 
for  the  great  victory.  liey  also  resolved  that  a  marble  column  should  be  erected  at  Torktown,  to 
commemorate  the  event;  and  that  two  stands  of  colors  should  be  presented  to  Washington,  and  two 
pieces' <£oaiiium  to  eaohoT  the  French  c<HmnaadeT3,  Eochambeau  and  DeGrasse. 
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there  went  up  a  shout  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent, 
for  the  success  of  the  allied  troops,  and  these  were  mingled  with  universal  eulo- 
gies of  the  great  leader  and  his  companions  in  arms.  The  clouds  which  had 
lowered  for  seven  long  years,  appeared  to  be  breaking,  and  the  splendors  of 
the  dawn  of  peace  burst  fortli,  like  the  light  of  a  clear  morning  after  a  dismal 
night  of  tempest  and  woe.  And  the  desire  for  peace,  which  had  long  burned 
in  the  boaom  of  the  British  people,  now  found  such  potential  expression,  as  to 
be  heeded  by  the  British  ministry.  The  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  Comwallis 
and  his  party,  fell  with  all  the  destructive  energy  of  a  bomb-shell  in  the  midst 
of  the  war-party,  in  Parliament;'  and  the  stoutest  declaimers  in  favor  of  bay- 
onets and  gunpowder,  Indians  and  German  mercenaries,'  as  fit  instruments  for 
enslaving  a  free  people,  began  to  talk  of  the  expediency  of  peace.  Public 
opinion  soon  found  expression  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  Lord  North' 
and  his  compeers,  who  had  misled  the  nation  for  twelve  years,  gave  way 
under  the  pressure  of  the  peace  sentiment,  and  retired  from  office  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1782.  The  advocates  of  peace  then  came  into  power  ;  and  early  in 
the  following  May,  Sir  Guy  Carleton*  arrived  in  New  York,  with  propositions 
for  a  reconciliation. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

CLOSING  EVENTS  OF  THE  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE.     [1182—1189.] 

General  Geeexe,  with  the  main  body  of  the  Southern  army,  was  yet  on 
the  High  Hills  of  Santee,  when,  on  the  30th  of  October  [1781],  intelligence 
of  the  capture  of  Comwallis  reached  him.  The  day  of  its  arrival  was  made 
jubilant  with  rejoicings  by  the  army.  The  event  seemed  to  bo  a  guaranty  for 
the  future  security  of  the  Republicans  in  the  South,  and  Governor  Rutledge' 
soon  called  a  Legislative  Assembly,  to  meet  at  Jactsonborough,  to  re-establish 
civil  authority.  An  offer  of  pardon  for  penitents,  brought  hundreds  of  Torie^ 
from  the  British  lines  at  Charleston,  to  accept  the  clemency.  The  North  Caro- 
lina Tories  were  dismayed,  for  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis, 
Rt  Clair"  had  marched  upon  Wilmington,  when  the  frightened  enemy  imme- 
diately abandoned  that  post,  and  Major  Craig,  the  commander,  and  a  few 
followers,  took  post  upon  St.  John's  Island,  near  Charleston.  Yet  the  vigilance 
of  the  Americans  was  not  allowed  to  slumber,  for  a  wary  foe  yet  occupied  the 
capitals  of  South  Carolioaand  Georgia.  Marion  and  his  men  kept  "  watch  and 
ward"  over  the  region  between  the  Cooper  and  the  Santee,'  while  Greene's  main 

'  Lord  Geoi^  OermaJne  said  that  Lord  North  received  the  „. 

done  a.  cannon-bal]  in  his  breast,"  He  paced  the  room,  and  throwincr  hia 
escliuniing,  "  0,  God  I  it  ia  all  over,  it  ia  all  over  1" 

'  P^e  246.  '  Page  224.  '  Page  240.  '  Page  31 

'  On  one  occasion,  Marion'a  brigade  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  while  the 
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army  lay  near  the  Edisto ;  and  Wayne,  always  vigilant,  kept  the  enemy  as 
close  within  his  intrenchments  at  Savannah.  Washington,  who  returned  to  the 
North  immediately  after  the  surrender,  was,  at  the  same  time,  keeping  Clinton 
and  his  army  close  prisoners  in  New  York, 


While  the  theater  of  war  was  thus  narrowing,  British  statesmen  of  all 
parties,  considering  the  capture  of  Comwallis  and  his  army  as  the  death-blow 
to  all  hope  for  future  conquests,  turned  their  attention  to  measures  for  an 
honorable  termination  of  the  unnatural  war.  General  Conway,  the  firm  and 
long-tried  friend  of  the  Americans,  offered  a  resolution  in  Parliament  in  Febru- 
ary [1782],  which  was  preliminary  to  the  enactment  of  a  decree  for  command- 
ing the  cessation  of  hostilities.     It  was  lost  by  only  mie  vote.     Thus  encouraged, 

ing  hia  diitiea  as  a  member  of  the  SouUi  Carolina  legislature.  He  loft  his  men  in  commatid  of 
Colonel  Honr,  and  near  the  Santeo,  Colonel  Thompson  (afterward  the  eminent  Count  Eumfoni) 
attacked  the  corps,  with  a  superior  force,  and  disper^  it.  Marion  arrived  during  the  engagement^ 
Tanied  his  br^ade,  and  then  retired  beyond  the  Santee,  to  reorganize  and  recruit  Benjamin 
Thompson  was  a  native  of  Massachtiaette,  and  waa  bora  in  March,  1163.  He  became  a  school- 
maslfir,  and  while  anting  in  that  capacity,  he  married  a  rich  widow.  Already  his  mind  was  filled 
with  scaentifio  knowie^e,  and  [mjw,  he  pursued  his  studies  and  inyeatigations  with  enerfty.  When 
the  EevoIutioQ  broke  out,  he  refiised  to  take  part  in  political  matters.  The  Whigs  drove  him  to 
Boston  for  British  protection,  and  he  was  sent  to  Enj^and  by  Lord  Howe,  with  dispatches.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  commanded  a  corps  of  Tories  at  New  York  anrt  Charleston.  He  retmned 
to  Europe,  became  acquainted  with  the  sovereign  of  Bavaria,  made  himself  exceedingly  useful,  was 
raised  to  Oie  hifrhest  dignity,  and  was  created  a  count.  After  suffering  many  Tlri.=situde8,  he  died,  near 
Pans,  m  Ai^ust.  1814.  His  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Rumford,  who  waa  bom  in  America,  died  at 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  in  1852.    See  Losaing's  Eminait  Amaiaaa. 
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the  opposition  pressed  the  subject  waimly  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commona  and  the  nation,  and  on  the  4th  ot  March,  Conway  moved  "That  the 
House  would  consider  as  enemies  to  hia  majesty  and  the  country  all  those  who 
should  advise,  or  by  any  means  attempt  the  further  prosecution  of  ( 


war  on  the  Continent  of  North  America."  The  resolution  was  carried  widiont 
a  division,  and  the  next  day  the  attorney-general  introduced  a  plan  for  a  truce 
with  the  Americans.  Orders  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  spe^ily  went  forth 
to  the  British  commanders  in  America,  and  preparations  were  soon  made  for 
evacuating  the  cities  of  Savannah  and  Charleston. 

When  General  Leslie,  the  British  commander  at  Charleston,  was  apprised 
of  these  proceedings  in  Parliament,  he  proposed  to  General  Greene  a  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Like  a  true  soldier,  Greene  referred  the  matter  to  Congress,  and 
did  not  for  a  moment  relax  his  vigilance.  Leslie  also  requested  Greene  to  allow 
hun  to  purchase  supplies  for  his  army,  at  the  same  time  declaring  his  intention 
to  evacuate  Charleston.  Greene  was  unwilling  thus  to  nourish  a  viper,  until 
his  power  to  injure  was  destroyed,  and  he  refused.  Leslie  then  resorted  to 
force  to  obtain  provisions.  Already  he  had  made  several  efforts  to  penetrate 
the  country  for  the  purpose,  and  now,  late  in  August,  he  attempted  to  ascend 
the  Combahee,'  when  he  was  opposed  by  the  Americans  under  General  Gist,  of 
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the  Maryland  line.  Colonel  John  Laurens'  volunteered  in  the  service ;  and  in 
a  skirmish  at  day-break,  on  the  25th  of  August,  he  was  killed.  He  was  greatly 
beloved  by  all,  and  his  death  was  mourned  with  real  sorrow.  His  was  almost 
the  last  life  sacrificed  in  that  glorious  old  war.  The  bbod  of  one  other  was 
shed  at  Stono  Ferro,'  a  few  weeks  afterward,  when  Captain  Wilmot  was  killed  in 
a  skirmish  with  a  British  foraging  party. 

■  Several  weeks  previous  to  this,  the  British  had  evacuated  Savannah.  That 
event  occurred  on  the  11th  of  July,  when  General  Wayne,  in  consideration  of 
the  eminent  services  of  Colonel  James  Jackson,^  appointed  him  to  "  receive  the 
keys  of  the  city  of  Savannah"  from  a  committee  of  British  officers.  He  per- 
formed the  duty  with  great  dignity,  and  on  the  same  day  the  American  army 
entered  the  city.  Boyal  power  then  ceased  in  Georgia,  forever.  On  the  14th 
of  December  following,  the  British  evacuated  Charleston,  and  the  next  day,  tho 
Americans,  under  General  Greene,  took  possession  of  it,  greeted  from  windows, 
balconies,  and  even  house-tops,  with  cheers,  waving  of  handkercniefe,  and  cries 
of  "God  bless  yon,  gentlemen!  Welcome!  Welcome!"  The  British 
remamed  in  New  York  almost  a  year  longer  (until  the  25th  of  November, 
1783),  under  the  command  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  because  the  final  negotiations  for  peace  were  not  completed,  by  ratifi- 
cation, until  near  that  time. 

Measures  were  now  taken  by  Congress  and  the  British  government  to 
arrange  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  United  States  appointed  five  commissioners  for 
the  purpose,  in  order  that  different  sections  of  the  Union  might  be  represented. 
These  consisted  of  John  Adams,  John  Jay,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, and  Henry  Laurens.  These  met  Richard  Oswald,  the  English  com- 
missioner, at  Paris,  and  there,  on  tho  30th  of  November,  17^2,  they  signed  a 
preliminary  treaty.*  French  and  -English  commissioners  also  signed  a  treaty 
of  peace  on  the  20th  of  January  following.  Congress  ratified  the  action  of  its 
commissioners  in  April,  1783,  yet  negotiations  were  in  progress  until  September 
following,  when  a  definitive  treaty  was  signed  [September  3,  1783]  at  Paris.' 
Li  that  treaty,  England  acknowledged  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States ;  allowed  ample  boundaries,  extending  northward  to  the  Great  Lakes, 

'  Now  a,  page  329.  '  page  296. 

James  Jsckson  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Georgia.  He  was  born  in  England,  in 
September,  llST,  and  came  to  America  in  1772.  He  studied  law  at  Savannah,  and  was  an  active 
BoWier  during  tho  wliole  war  for  Independence.  When  a  little  past  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Geoigia,  but  declined  tlie  honor  on  account  of  his  youth.  He  was  a  member 
of  Uie  Dnited  States  Senate  for  some  time,  and  was  governor  of  his  Stale  for  two  years.  He  died, 
while  at  Wasliington,  aa  TJnited  States  senator,  in  1808,  and  Lis  remains  are  m  the  Congressional 
burial-ground.    See  his  portrait  on  p^;e  341. 

*  V6rgennes,  the  French  minister,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  matter  had 
been  conducted.  It  was  understood,  by  the  terms  of  tlie  alliance  between  the  United  States  and 
France  (and  expressly  slated  in  tbe  m^tructions  of  Ihe  commisMOners),  that  no  treaty  should  be 
agned  by  the  latter  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  Yet  it  was  done  on  this  occaaon.  A 
portion  of  the  American  commisMoners  doubted  the  good  fkllh  of  V^i^nnes,  because  he  favored 
Spanish  cMms.  Dr.  Franklin,  however,  trusted  VSrgennes  implicitly,  and  the  latter  appears  to 
have  acted  honorably,  throughout.  The  cloud  of  dissatisfection  soon  passed  away,  when  Franklin, 
with  soft  words,  eipSained  the  whole  matter. 

'  It  was  fflgned,  on  the  part  of  England,  by  David  Hartley,  and  on  that  of  the  United  States,  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adanjs,  and  John  Jay. 
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and  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  and  an  unlimited  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  The  two  Floridaa  were  restored  to  Spain.  At  the  same 
time,  definitive  treaties  between  England,  Prance,  Spain,  and  Holland,  were 
signed  hy  their  respective  commissioners,'  and  the  United  States  became  an 
active  power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

A  great  work  had  now  been  accomplished,  yet  the  joy  of  the  American 
people,  in  view  of  returning  peaee  and  prosperity,  was  mingled  with  many 
gloomy  apprehensions  of  evil.  The  army,  which,  through  the  most  terrible 
sufferings,  had  remained  faithful,  and  become  conqueror,  was  soon  to  be  dis- 
banded; and  thousands,  many  of  them  mado  invalids  by  tho  hard  service  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged,  would  bo  compelled  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  the 
midst  of  the  desolation  which  war  ha<l  produced.'  Tor  a  long  time  the  public 
treasury  had  been  empty,  and  neither  officers  nor  soldiers  had  received  any  pay 
for  their  services.  A  resolution  of  Congress,  passed  in  1780  [October  21],  to 
allow  the  officers  half  pay  for  life,  was  ineffective,  because  funds  were  wanting. 
Already  the  gloomy  prospect  had  created  wido-spread  iburmurings  in  the  army, 
and  there  were  many  men  who  sighed  for  a  stronger  government.  They  ascribol 
the  weakness  of  the  Confederation  to  its  republican  form,  and  a  change,  to  be 
wrought  by  the  army,  was  actually  proposed  to  Washington.  Nicola,  a  foreign 
officer  in  a,  Pennsylvania  regiment,  made  the  proposition,  in  a  well-written  letter, 
and  not  only  urged  the  necessity  of  a  monarchy,  but  endeavored  to  persuade 
Washington  to  become  king,  by  the  voice  of  the  army.  The  sharp  rebuke  of  tho 
commander-in-chief  [May,  1782],  checked  all  further  movements  in  that  direction. 

The  genera!  diseontont  soon  assumed  another  shape,  and  on  the  lltb  of 
March,  1783,  a  well-written  address  was  circulated  through  the  American  camp 
(then  near  Newburg),  which  advised  the  army  to  take  matters  into  its  own 
hands,  make  a  demonstration  that  should  arouse  the  fears  of  the  people  and  of 
Congress,  and  thus  obtain  justice  for  themselves.*  For  this  purpose  a  meeting 
of  officers  was  called,  but  tho  great  influence  of  Washington  prevented  a 
response.  The  commander-in-chief  then  summoned  all  the  officers  together, 
laid  the  matter  before  them  [March  15],  and  obtained  from  them  a  patriotic 
expression  of  their  faith  in  the  "justice  of  Congress  and  the  country."  In  a 
few  days  the  threatening  cloud  passed  away,  and  soon  after  this  event  Congress 
made  arrangements  for  granting  to  the  ofSsers  fall  pay  for  five  years,  instead 
of  half  pay  for  life ;  and  to  the  soldiers  full  pay  for  four  months,  in  partial 
liquidation  of  their  claims.     This  arrangement  was  not  satisfactory,  and  discon- 


'  That  between  Great  Britaio  and  Holiand  was  signed  on  tho  second. 

'  John  Adams  was  the  first  minister  of  tho  United  Stales  to  Great  Britdn.  He  was  politelj- 
received  by  King  Geoi^  the  Tlurd;  and  that  monarch  was  faithM  to  liis  promiaea  I0  preserve 
inviolate  ttie  covenant  he  had  made  by  aclcnowledgiiig  the  independence  of  tlie  new  Eepublic. 

'  The  ajmy,  consisting  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  was  iten  encamped  on  tiie  Hudson,  near 
Newburg. 

'  This  address  was  anonyraous,  but  it  was  afterward  actnowloi^d  to  be  the  production  of  John 
Armstrong,  then  a  major,  and  one  of  General  Gates's  aids.  It  is  behoved  that  Gates  and  other 
officers  were  the  instigators  of  the  scheme,  and  that  Armstrong  acted  ander  their  direction.  He 
was  an  accomplished  writer,  and  was  much  i»  pubhc  lifo  after  tho  war.  Ho  was  United  Stales  min- 
ister to  France  for  ^  years,  from  1804.  Ho  was  Secretaiy  of  War  in  18U;  and  died  m  Dutchess 
connty,  New  York,  in  1843,  is  the  e^ty-filtli  year  of  hia  age. 
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t«nt  still  prevailed.'  In  the  mean  while  [March  2]  the  preliminary  treaty  had 
arrived.  On  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  skirmish  at  Lexington  [April  19, 
1783],  a  cessation  of  hostilites  was  proclaimed  in  the  army,  and  on  the  3d  of 
November  following,  the  army  was  disbanded  by  a  general  order  of  Congress.  A 
small  force  was  retained  under  a  definite  enlistment,  until  a  peace  establishment 
should  be  organized."  These  were  now  at  West  Point,  under  the  command  of 
General  Knox.  The  remainder  of  that  glorious  band  of  patriots  then  quietly 
returned  to  their  homes,  to  enjoy,  for  the  remnant  of  their  lives,  the  blessings  of 
the  liberty  they  had  won,  and  the  grateful  benedictions  of  their  countrymen. 
Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Continental  soldiers,  and  the  fifty-six 
thousand  militia  who  bore  arms  during  the  war,  not  more  than  six  hundred  now 
[1856]  remain  among  us  !'  And  the  average  of  these  must  be  full  ninety  years. 
The  British  army  evacuated  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1Y83.  With  tfieir  departure,  went,  forever,  the  kst  instrument  of  royal 
power  in  these  United  States.  On  the  morning  of  that  day — a  cold,  frosty, 
but  clear  and  brilhant  morning — the  American  troops, 
•under  General  Knox,*  who  had  come  down  from  W^t 
Point  and  encamped  at  Harlem,  marched  to  the  Eowery 
Lane,  and  halted  at  the  present  junction  of  Third 
Avenue  and  the  Bowery.  Knox  was  accompanied  by 
George  Clinton,"  the  governor  of  the  Stat«  of  New 
York,  with  all  the  principal  civil  ofScers.  There  they 
remained  until  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  British  left  their  posts  in  that  vicinity  and  marched 
to  Whitehall.'      The   American  troops  followed,  and 


'  In  May,  1133,  a  portjon  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  lately  arrived  from  the  South,  marched 
to  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  joined  by  others,  and  for  three  hours  they  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
State  Houao,  and  demanded  immediate  pay  fixim  Congreaa,  St.  Clair,  then  in  command  there, 
paiafied  them  for  the  moment,  and  Washington  soon  quelled  tho  mutiny.     See  page  338. 

'  A  great  portion  of  tho  officers  and  soldiera  had  been  permitted,  during  the  summer,  to  visit 
their  homes  on  furlough.  The  proclamation  of  diacha:^  by  Congress,  was  fcllowad  by  Washing- 
ton's fiirewell  address  to  his  companions  in  arms,  written  at  Roclry  Hill,  Hew  Jersey,  on  the  3d  of 
Kovember.  He  had  already  issued  a  circular  letter  (Ncwbu!^,  June  8th,  1783)  to  the  governors 
of  all  the  States  on  the  subject  of  disbanding  the  army.  It  was  deagned  to  be  laid  Iwfore  the  sev- 
eral State  Legislatures.  It  is  a  document  of  great  value,  tecause  of  the  soundness  of  its  doctrines, 
and  the  wei^t  and  wisdom  of  its  eounsols.  Four  great  poinla  of  poKcy  constitute  the  chief  theme 
of  his  communication,  namely,  (m  indisaoluMe  union  of  fhe  States ;  a  sacred  regard  for  jyuhlic  justice  ; 
the  organiwHim  of  n  proper  peaee  estdMiskimnt ;  and  a  friendly  inta-coiirse  anumg  the  people  of  iht 
seoeral  States,  by  v/hieh  local  pr^mtice  migfil  te  efaced.  "These,"  he  remarks,  "are  thepillaiBon 
which  the  ^orious  febric  of  our  independency  and  national  character  must  be  supported."  No 
doubt  this  address  bad  great  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  whole  people,  and  made  them  yearn 
for  that  more  efSdcnt  union  which  tho  Tederal  Constitution  soon  afterward  secured. 

*  Great  Britain  sent  to  America^  durir^  the  war,  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  troops  for  the  land  service,  and  more  than  twenty-two  thousand  seamen.  Of 
all  this  host,  not  one  is  known  to  be  living.  One  of  them  (John  Battin)  died  m  the  city  of  New 
Tork,  in  June,  1652,  at  the  ^;e  of  one  hundred  years  and  four  months. 

'  Henry  Knox,  the  able  commander  of  the  artillery  durii^  the  Revolution,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
in  1140.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  He  was  Pre^dent  Washington's 
Secretary  of  War,  and  held  that  office  eleven  years.    He  died  at  Thomaskm,  in  Maine,  in  1806. 

'  Like  Grovernors  Trumbull  [p^^e  333]  and  Eutledge  [page  310],  Clinton,  in  a  civil  capacity, 
was  of  immense  service  to  the  American  cause.  He  was  bom  in  Ulster  comity,  Few  Tork,  in  1739. 
He  was  governor  about  e^bteen  years,  and  died  in  1912,  while  Yioe-Prefddent  of  the  United 
States.    Sea  page  404,  '  Now  tlie  Soutb  Fen;  to  Brooklyn. 
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before  three  o'clock  General  Knox  took  formal  poasesaion  of  Fort  George  amid 
the  acclamations  of  thousands  of  emancipated  freemen,  and  the  roar  of  artillerj 
upon  the  Battery. 

On  Thursday,  the  4th  of  December,  Washington  met  his  officers,  yet  re- 


maining in  service,  at  his  quarters,  comer  of  Broad  and  Pearl-streeti,  New 
York,  for  the  last  time.  The  scene,  as  described  by  Marshall,'  the  best  of  the 
early  biographers  of  Washington,  was  one  of  great  tenderness.  The  commander- 
in-chief  entered  the- room  where  they  were  all  waiting,  and  taking  a  glass  of 
wine  in  his  hand,  he  said,  "  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  I  now  take 

'  John  Marahall,  the  emineDt  Chief  Justiea  of  the  XJnited  Stales,  was  bom  in  Fanquier  conn^. 
Virginia,  in  1155,  and  was  the  oldest  of  fifteen  cWldrea  by  the  aamo  mother.  He  entered  the  mll- 
ilary  service,  in  the  Virginia  militia,  ^i^nst  Dunmora  [page  244],  in  1775,  and  was  in  the  batlle  at 
the  Great  Bridge  [aee  page  243].  He  remained  in  service,  aa  an  excellent  ofBcer,  until  early  in 
1180,  when  he  studied  law,  and  became  very  eminent  in  his  prol^sdoD.  He  was  again  in  llie  field  in 
1781.  In  1782  he  was  a  member  of  the  Vir^nia  lejpslature.  He  was  chosen  Secretary  of  War  in 
1800,  and  the  next  year  was  elevated  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  United  States.  His  lAfe  of 
Washinglon  was  published  in  1805.  Judge  Marshall  died  at  Philadelphia  in  1835,  in  the  eightieUi 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  an  exceedingly  plain  man,  in  person  and  habite,  and  alwa3rs  carried  bis 
own  mariteting  home  in  his  hands.  On  one  occasion,  a  young  housekeeper  was  swearing  lustily 
beoauae  he  couhi  not  hire  a  person  to  carry  his  turkey  home  for  him.  A  plain  man,  standing  by, 
offered  to  perform  the  service,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  door,  the  young  man  asked,  "  What 
shall  I  pay  you ?"  "Oh,  nothing,"  rephed  the  old  man;  " you  are  wdoome  |  it  was  on  my  way, 
and  no  trouble."  "  Who  is  that  polite  old  gonflemao  who  broi^ht  home  my  turkey  ibr  me  ?"  in- 
quired the  young  mun  of  a  bystander.  "  Thai,"  he  replied,  "  is  John  Marshall,  Chief  Jualace  of  the 
United  States."  The  astonished  young  man  exclaimed,  "Why  did  he  brmg  home  my  turkey?" 
"  To  give  you  a  severe  reprimand,"  rephed  the  other,  "  and  to  learn  you  to  attend  to  your  own  bus- 
iness.    The  lesson  was  never  ibrgotteo. 
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leave  of  you.  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous 
and  happy  as  jour  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  honorable."  Having 
drank,  he  continued,  "  I  can  not  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave,  but 
shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  each  will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand."  Knox, 
who  stood  nearest  to  bim,  turned  and  grasped  his  hand,  and,  wbilo  the  tears 
flowed  down  the  cheeks  of  each,  the  commander-in-chief  kissed  him.  This  he 
did  to  each  of  his  officers,  while  tears  and  sobs  stifled  utterance.  Washington 
soon  left  the  room,  and  passing  through  corps  of  light  infantry,  he  walked  in 
silence  to  Whitehall,  where  he  embarked  in  a  barge  for  Elizabethtown,  on  his 
way  to  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  where  Congress  was  in  session.  There,  on  the 
23d  of  December,  he  resigned  into  its  custody  the  C9m- 
mission  which  he  received  [June  16, 1775]  from  that 
body  more  than  eight  years  before.'  His  address  on 
that  oec^ion  was  simple  and  touching,  and  the  re 
sponse  of  General  Mifflin,"  the  president,  was  equallj 
affecting.  The  spectacle  was  one  of  great  moral  sub- 
limity.  Like  Cincinnatus,  Washington,  having  been 
instrumental,  under  Providence,  in  preserving  the  hb- 
erties  of  his  country  and  achieving  its  independence, 
laid  down  the  cares  of  State  and  returned  to  his  plow- 

A  few  months  before  the  final  disbanding  of  the  army,  many  of  the  officers, 
then  at  Newburg,  on  the  Hudson,  met  [June  19, 1783]  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the.  Baron  Steuben,  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  Fishkill 
Ferry,  and  there  formed  an  association,  which  they  named  tbe 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  The  chief  objects  of  the  Society 
were  to  promote  cordial  friendship  and  indissoluble  union  among 
themselves ;  to  commemorate,  by  frequent  re-unions,  the  great 
struggle  they  had  just  passed  through  ;  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavors for  tlie  promotion  of  human  liberty ;  to  cherish  good 
feeling  between  the  respective  States ;  and  to  extend  benevolent 
aid  to  those  of  the  Society  whose  circumstances  might  require 
it.  They  formed  a  General  Society,  and  elected  Washington 
its  first  president.  Tbey  also  made  provision  for  the  formation 
of  auxiliary  State  societies.  To  perpetuate  the  Association,  it 
was  provided,  in  the  constitution,  that  the  eldest  male  descend- 
ant of  an  original  member  should  be  entitled  to  bear  the  Order, 
and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Society,  The  Older'  consists 
of  a  gold  eagle,  suspended  upon  a  ribbon,  on  the  breast  of  which  is  i  medallion 

'  P^B  238.  At  tlie  same  time  Washiagton  rendered  the  aceoant  current  of  bis  e^p  nditure? 
for  reconooilering,  traveling,  secret  service,  and  miaCBllajieoua  expenses,  amounting  to  about 
$74,480.     He  would  receive  nothing  in  compensation  for  hia  own  aervioea  as  commander  a-chiet 

'  Thomas  Mifflin  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1744.  Ho  was  a  Qnaker  [note  7,  page  94],  but 
joined  the  patriot  army  in  1775,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general  He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  after  the  war,  and  also  governor  of  Pennaylvania.    He  died  in  January,  1800. 

*  An  order  is  a  badge,  oryisible  tokoo  of  regard  or  dislinetjon,- conferred  upon  persons  for  mer- 
itorious servieea  On  the  breast  of  Baron  Steuben  on  page  291,  is  the  order  of  FiddUy,  presented 
to  Mm  by  Frederic  the  Great  of  Pmsaa,  ibr  hia  servieea  m  the  army  of  that  monarch.   Some  of  the 
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with  a  devicBj  representing  Cincinnatua  receiving  the  Roman  senators.'  Sev- 
eral State  societies  are  yet  [1856]  in  existence. 

The  war  was  ended,  and  peace  was  guarantied,  but  the  people  had  mnch  to 
do  in  the  adjustment  of  public  affairs,  so  as  to  lay  the  foundations  of  permanent 
prosperity,  and  thus  secure  the  liberty  and  independence  proclaimed  and 
acknowledged.  The  country  was  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic," and  the  Articles  of  Confederation^  gave  Congress  no  power  to  dis- 
charge them,  if  it  had  possessed  the  ability.  On  its  recommendation,  however, 
the  individual  States  attempted  to  raise  their  respective  quotas,  by  direct  tax- 
ation. But  all  were  impoverished  by  the  war,  and  it  was  found  to  be  impos- 
sible to  provide  means  even  to  meet  the  arrears  of  pay  duo  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution.  Each  State  had  its  local  obligations  to  meet,  and  Congress  could 
not  coerce  dSrnpliance  with  its  recommendations. 

Thia  effort  produced  great  excitement  in  many  of  the  States,  and  finally,  in 
1787,  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Massaehusetts  openly  rebelled.  Daniel  Shays, 
who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  continental  army,  marched  at  the  head  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  toot  possession  of  Worcester,  and  prevented  a  session  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  repeated  the  same  at  Springfield.  The  insurrection  soon  became 
BO  formidable,  that  Governor  Bowdoin  was  compelled  to  call  out  several  thou- 
sand militia,  under  General  Lincoln,  to  suppress  it.  Lincoln  captured  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  insurgents,  and  their  power  was  broken.  A  free  pardon 
was,  finally,  ofiered  to  all  privates  who  had  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  Several 
leaders  were  tried,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  none  were  executed,  for  it  was 
perceived  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  sympathized  with  them.  This  epi- 
sode is  known  as  Shays's  Rebellion. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  fact  that  the  Pope  was  unfriendly  to  England,' 
and  looked  with  favor  upon  the  rebellious  movements  of  her  colonies.  Soon 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  [Sept.  3,  1783],  the  Pope's  Nuncio  at 
Paris  made  overtures  to  Franklin,  on  the  subject  of  appointing  an  apostolic 
vicar  for  the  United  States.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Congress,  and  that 
body  properly  replied,  that  the  subject  being  purely  spiritual,  it  was  beyond 
their  control.  The  idea  of  entire  separation  between  the  State  and  spiritual 
—the  full  exercise  of  freedom  of  conscience — was  thus  early  enun- 


wdera  conferred  by  Mags  are  vefy  costly,  being  made  of  gold  and  siver,  and  predous  stones.    The 
picnire  of  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  given  on  the  preceding  p^e,  ia  half  the  size  of  the  original 

'  Cindnnatufl  wag  a  noble  Roman  citizen.  When  the  Romans  were  menaced  with  destruction 
by  an  enemy,  the  Senate  appomted  delegates  to  invite  CincinnatUB  to  assrane  the  chief  mapstraey 
of  the  nation.  They  found  him  at  his  jJow.  He  immediately  eompHed,  raised  an  anny,  subdued 
the  enemy,  and,  after  beuing  the  ahnoat  imperial  dignity  fiir  fourteen  days,  he  resigned  bis  ofBce, 
and  returned  to  his  plow.  How  hke  Cincinnatus  were  Washington  and  his  compatriots  of  the  War 
for  Independence  I 

'  Accordii^  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  in  1191),  the  entire  cost  of  the 
War  for  Independence,  was  at  least  one  hundred  aatd  ikiriy  milliom  of  doUars,  exclusive  of  vast  sums 
lost  by  individuals  and  the  several  States,  to  the  amount,  probabiy,  Ol  fin-ly  miUions  more.  The 
treasury  payments  amounted  to  almost  mrtely-thre^  milHons,  chiefly  ip  continental  bUla.  The  fore^^n 
debt  amounted  to  eigbi  miUions  of  dollara;  and  the  domestic  debt,  due  chiefiy  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  was  more  than  Oaiiy  miUioas  of  dollars. 

'  Sole  1,  page  26T,  and  Supplement.  *  Page  266. 
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dated.  The  Pope  accordingly  appointed  John  Carroll,'  of  Maryland,  a  cousin 
of  Charles  Carroll,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  the 
high  office  of  Apostolic- Vicar.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  and 
was  ultimately  made  Archbishop  of  the  United  States.     At  about  the  same 


time,  the  Church  of  England  in  America  sought  a  reorganization,  and  Samuel 
Seabury,  an  Episcopal  minister  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  at  the  request  of 
the  Churchmen  of  that  State,  proceeded  to  England  to  obtain  oi-dination  aa 
bishop.  The  English  bishops  were  not  allowed  to  confer  the  dignity  unless  the 
recipient  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England,  as  head  of 
the  Church,  This,  Seabury  (although  a  loyalist  during  the  war)  could  not  do, 
and  he  sought  and  obtained  ordination  from  Scotch  bishops.  Such  was  the 
commencement  of  the  two  most  prominent  prelatical  Churches  in  the  United 
States.  The  Methodist  Church,  which  has  since  flourished  so  wonderfully,  was 
then  just  taking  firm  root. 

'  John  CarroU  waa  bom  in  Maryland  in  1735.  and  at  the  ^e  of  thirteen  years,  was  sent  to 
Europe  lo  be  eduoated.  He  -naB  orddaed  a  priest  in  1169,  and  became  a  teadier  at  St  Omer  and 
at  LlegB.  Wlion  tlio  Jesuits.j***!!  expeUed  from  France,  he  went  to  Kngland,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  1775.  He  accompanied  a  Conpresaonal  committee  to  Canada,  in  1776,  to  en- 
deavor to  persuade  tliat  Soman,  Catholic  colony  to  join  the  others  in  the  revolt.  Throughout  the 
war  he  waa  attached  to  the  Repniican  cause.  He  was  appointed  Vicar-General  in  1786,  and  w^ 
consecrated  a  biahop  in  1790.  He  waa- made  archbishop  in  1808.  Ha  died  in  Baltimore  in  1815, 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years.    His  usual  signature  was  f  J.  Bis'',  of  Baltimore. 
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For  a  long  time  it  had  been  clearly  perceived  that,  while  the  Articles  of 
Confederatwn  formed  a  sufficient  constitution  of  government  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war,  they  were  not  adapted  to  the  public  wants  in  the  new  condition 
of  an  independent  sovereignty  in  which  the  people  found  themselves.  There 
appeared  a  necessity  for  a  greater  centralization  of  power  by  which  the  general 
government  could  act  more  efficiently  for  the  public  good.  To  a  great  extent, 
the  people  lost  all  regard  for  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  the  oommercial 
affairs  of  the  country  became  wretchedly  deranged.  .In  truth,  every  thing 
seemed  to  be  tending  toward  utter  chaos,  soon  after  the  peace  in  1783,'  and  the 
leading  minds  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  Independence,  in  view  of  the  increas- 
ing and  magnified  evils,  and  the  glaring  defects  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, were  turned  to  the  consideration  of  a  plan  for  a  closer  union  of  the  States, 
and  for  a  general  government  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  from  which  the  confederation  in  question  widely  departed. 

The  sagacious  mind  of  Washington  early  perceived,  with  intense  anxiety, 
the  tendency  toward  ruin  of  that  fair  fabric  which  his  wisdom  and  prowess  had 
helped  to  rear,  and  he  took  the  initial  step  toward  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  At  his  suggestion,  a  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  on  the 
best  means  of  remedying  the  defects  of  the  Federal  Government,  was  held  at 
Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  in  September,  1786.  Only  five  States  (Virginia, 
Delaware,  Pennsyh-ania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York)  were  represented.  They 
met  on  the  11th  of  that  month,  and  John  Dickenson'  was  chosen  chairman. 
They  finally  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  report  to  be  made  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  then  represented.  The  committee 
reported  on  the  14th,  but  there  not  being  a  representation  from  a  majority  of 
the  States,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  postpone  further  action.  They  adjourned, 
after  recommending  the  appointment  of  deputies  to  meet  in  convention  at 
Philadelphia,  in  May  following.  The  report  was  adopted  and  transmitted  to 
Congress.  On  the  21st  of  February,  1787,  a  committee  of  that  body,'  to  whom 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  was  referred,  reported  thereon,  and  strongly 
recommended  to  the  different  Legislatures  to  send  forward  delegates  to  meet  in 
the  proposed  convention  at  Philadelphia.  Propositions  were  made  by  delegates 
from  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  finally  the  following  resolution,  sub- 
mitted by  the  latter,  after  being  amepded,  was  agreed  to : 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  it  is  expedient  that  on  the 
second  Monday  in  May  next,  a  convention  of  delegates,  who  shall  have  been 
appointed  by  the  several  States,  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and 
expre^  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  reporting  to 
Congress  and  the  several  Legislatures  such  alterations  and  provisions  therein 
m  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed  by  the  Stales,  render  the 


'  P^^  348.  *  -papfi  359, 

'  The  ccnnmittee  confdsted  of  Meaars.  Dana,  Tarnum,  S.  M,  If 
N.  Mitchell,  Forest,  Grayioii,  Blount^  BuU,  and  Few. 
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Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigences  of  the  government  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Union." 

This  resolution,  with  a  preamble,  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  several 
Speakers  of  State  Legislatives  Assemblies,  and  they  were  laid  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  all  the  States  of  the  Confederacy.  While  a  feeling 
generally  prevailed,  that  something  must  be  done  to  avert  the  liireatened  anarchy, 
toward  which  governmental  operations  were  rapidly  tending,  great  caution  was 
observed  in  the  delegation  of  powers  to  those  who  should  be  appointed  members 
of  the  proposed  convention.'  In  May,  178T,'  delegates  from  all  the  States, 
except  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,'  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 
room  where  Congress  was  in  session  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted.'  Washington,  who  was  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  was,  on  motion  of 
Eobert  Morris,  chosen  President.  Able  statesmen  were  his  associates,^  and  they 
entered  earnestly  upon  their  duties.  They  had  not  proceeded  far,  however, 
before  they  perceived  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  so  radically 
defective,  and  their  powers  so  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country,  that, 
instead  of  trying  to  amend  that  old  code,  they  went  diligently  to  work  to  form 
a  new  Constitution.     For  some  time  they  made  but  little  progress.     There  were 

'  The  great  qnesdon  that  came  up  before  the  membera,  at  tiie  Tery  commencement  of  the  session 
of  the  ConventJon,  waa,  "What  powers  do  we  possess?  Can  the  amendments  to  the  Arliclea  of 
Confederation  be  carried  Bo  &r  as  to  establish  an  entirely  new  sjalcm  ?" 

"  The  day  fixed  for  the  assembling  of  the  Convention,  waa  the  14tb  of  May.  On  that  day,  del- 
egates flrom  only  half  tho  States  were  present.  The  remainder  of  the  delegaMa  did  not  all  arriye 
before  the  26th. 

'  Ignorant  and  unprindplod  men,  who  wero  willing  to  liquidale  pqblie  and  private  debla  by  the 
agency  of  unatalih!  paper  money,  controlled  the  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  and  that  body  refused 
to  elect  delegates  to  the  Convention.  But  sortie  of  the  best  and  most  inliuential  men  in  the  State 
joined  in  sending  a  letter  to  the  Convention,  In  which  they  expressed  their  cordial  sympathy  with 
the  object  of  that  national  assembly,  and  promised  their  adhesion  to  whatever  the  majority  might 
propose.  The  i&llowing  are  the  names  of  the  delegates ; 
,  Nete  Hampshire.~^obn  Langdon,  John  Pickering,  Nicholas  Gilman,  and  Benjamin  West 

JUassackueeUs. — Francis  Dana,  Elbridge  (Jerry,  Nathaniel  Gorham,  Bnfiis  King,  and  Caleb  Strong. 

ConnecUad, — William  Samud  Johnson,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Oliver  Ellsworth. 

Ifeia  York. — Robert  Yates,  John  LauKug,  Jr.,  and  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Nob  Jersey. — David  Brcarley,  WUham  Churdiill  Houston,  William  Paterson,  John  Neilson. 
'William  Livingston,  Abraham  Clark,  and  Jonathan  Dayton. 

Peimeylvania. — Thomas  Mifflin,  Robert  Morris,  George  Clymer,  Jarcd  Ingersoll,  Thomas  Fitz- 
^mrapns,  James  Wilson,  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Ddaieare. — George  Reed,  Gunning  Bedford,  Jr.,  John  Dickenson,  Richard  Bassett,  and  Jacob 

Maryiand. — James  M 'Henry,  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer,  Daniel  Carroll,  John  Francis  Mercer, 
and  Luther  Martin, 

Virginia. — George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Edmund  Randolph,  John  Blair,  James  Madison. 
Jr^  Gebrge  Mason,  and  George  Wytlie.  Patrick  Henry  havii^  declined  bis  appointment,  James 
M'Clure  was  nominated  to  supply  his  pkice. 

Sbrth  Ca^olitia. — Richard  (^vrell,  Alexander  Martin,  William  Richardson  Davie,  Richard 
Dobbs  Spaight,  and  Willie  Jones.  Richard  Caswell  having  resigned,  William  Blonnt  was  appointed 
a  deputy  in  Ms  places  Willie  Jones  having  also  dedined  bis  appointment,  Ms  place  was  supplied  by 
Eogh  Williamson. 

South  CaroUna. — John  Butledge,  Charles  Pinckoy,  Chariea  C.  Pinckney,  and  Keree  Butler. 

Georgia. — WUliam  Few,  Abraham  Baldwin,  William  Piereo,  Qeoi^  Walton,  William  Houston, 
and  Nftttianiel  Pendleton.  '  Page  250. 

'  The  membera  who  were  most  conspicuous  as  debaters  in  the  Convention,  were  Randolph, 
Madison,  and  Mason,  of  Virginia ;  King,  Gerry,  and  Gorham,  of  Massachusetts ;  Gouvemeur  Mor- 
ris, Wilson,  and  Dr.  Frankhn,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Johnson,  Sherman,  and  EUaworth,  of  Connecticut ; 
Lanaing  and  Hamilton,  of  New  York ;  the  two  Pinokneys,  of  South  Carolina ;  Paterson,  of  New 
Jersey;  MaiHn,  of  Maiyland;  Dickenson,  of  Delaware;  ^id  Dr.  Williamson,  of  North  CmoUim. 
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great  diversities  of  opinion,'  and  it  seemed,  after  several  (lays,  that  the  conven- 
tion must,  of  necessity,  dissolve  without  aecomplislimg  any  thing.  Some  pro- 
posed a  final  adjournment.  At  this  momentous  crisis,  Dr.  Franklin  arose,  and 
said  to  the  President,  "  How  has  it  happened,  sir,  that  while  groping  so  long 
in  the  dark,  divided  in  our  opinions,  and  now  ready  to  separate  without  accom- 
plishing the  great  objects  of  our  meeting,  that  we  have  hitherto  not  once  tliought 
of  humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of  Lights  to  illuminate  our  undcratandilgs  ? 
In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of  danger, 
we  had  daily  prayers  in  this  room  for  divino  protection.  Our  prayers,  sir, 
■were  heard,  and  graciously  answered."  After  a  few  more  remarks,  he  moved 
that  "  henceforth,  prayers,  imploring  the  assistance  of  Heaven,  and  its  blessings 
on  oar  deliberations,  be  held  in  tliis  Assembly  every  morning  before  we  proceed 
to  business."  The  resolution  was  not  adopted,  as  the  convention,  except  three 
or  four  members,  thought  prayers  unnecessary,  because  in  this  case  they  would 
be  merely  formal.  Objections  were  also  made,  because  there  were  no  funds  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  such  clerical  services. 

After  long  and  animated  debates,  the  Convention  referred  all  propositions, 
reports,  etc.,  which  had  been  agreed  to  from  time  to  time,  to  a  Committee  of 
Detail,  consisting  of  Eutledge,  Randolph,  Gorham,  Ellsworth,'  and  Wilson. 
The  Convention  then  adjourned,  and  ten  days  afterward  [August  6,  1787]  it 
met,  and  that  committee  reported  a  rough  sketch  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  now 
stands.  Now,  again,  long  and  sometimes  angry  debates  were  had.  Amend- 
luenia  were  made,  and  all  were  referred  to  a  committee  for  final  revision. 
That  committee  submitted  the  following  resolution  on  the  12th  of  September, 
which  was  adopted : 

'  Edmund  Eaadolph  submitted  apian  on  the  aoth  of  May,  in  a  series  of  Ecsnlutions,  which  was 
known  aa  the  "Vii^uiiaPian."  It  prqposBd  fo form  a Keneral govomment,  composed  of  alegislature, 
and  an  executive  and  judiciary  department;  a  revenue,  and  an  army  acl  navy  independent  of  tl  s 
control  of  the  aeveral  Statea;  to  liave  power  to  conduct  war,  establish  peace  and  make  treaties  to 
have  the  eiclaaive  privilege  of  coining  money,  and  the  general  supervision  of  all  national  trans- 
actions. Upon  general  principles,  this  plan  was  highly  approved ;  but  m  that  Convention  then) 
were  many  ardent  and  pm^i  patriola,  who  looked  upon  the  preservation  of  the  State  sovereigntiea 
aa  easenti^  and  regarded  this  proposition  aa  an  infringement  upon  State  Rights  Mr  Palerson 
also  submitted  a  plan  for  amending  the  Articles  of  Crmfederaiian.  It  proposed  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  Congress,  but  left  ila  resources  and  supplies  to  bo  found  through  the  med  am  of  the  State 
governments.  This  was  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  of  the  old  League — a  dependence  of  tho 
general  government  upon  the  Stale  governments  for  its  vitality.  Other  propositions  were  suhmitted 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  most  intense  solicitude  was  felt  by  every  member.  Subjects  of  the  most 
vital  interest  were  ably  discussed,  from  day  to  day ;  but  none  created  more  earnest  debate  than  a 
proposition  for  the  general  government  to  assume  tlic  debts  of  the  States  contracted  in  providing 
means  for  carrying  on  the  war.  Tlie  debts  of  the  several  States  were  unequal.  Those  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  South  Carolina  amounted  to  more  than  ten  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  while  the 
debts  of  all  the  olher  States  did  not  extend,  in  the  aggregate,  to  fifteen  nilliotis.  This  assumptJon 
was  finally  made,  to  the  amount  of  twcnty-ooo  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  See 
page  370. 

'  Oliver  Ellsworth  was  one  of  tho  soundest  men  in  the  Convention,  and  was  ever  one  of  tho 
moat  beloved  of  the  New  Eiy^land  patriots.  He  was  bom  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  in  April,  1745. 
He  was  educated  at  Tals  College,  and  at  Princeton,  and  at  the  aj^  of  twenty-five,  he  commenced 
the  pracdce  of  law  at  Hartfbrd.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  became  very  eminent  in  his 
profession.  Ho  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1 777,  and  in  1784  he  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Connecticut.  He  was  tlie  first  United  States  senator  from  Connect- 
icut^ under  the  new  Conatitudon,  and  in  1796  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Slatai, 
He  was  an  embassador  to  the  French  court  ftom  1799  to  1801,  He  died  in  November,  1807,  at 
the  1^  of  ^xty-two  yeais.    See  next  page. 
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"Resolved  unanimously/,  That  the  said  rejiort,  with  the  resolutions  and 
letters  accompanying  the  same,  be  transmitted  to  tho  several  Legislatures,  in 
order  to  be  bubmitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  in  each  State  by 
the  people  thertof,  in  conformity  to  tlio  resolves  of  tic  Convention,  made  and 
provided,  in  that  case." 


'Co^ih^^^^y^ 


The  new  Constitution,  when  submitted  to  the  people,'  found  many  and  able 
opposers.  State  rights,  sectional  interests,  radical  democracy,  all  had  numer- 
ous friends,  and  these  formed  the  phalanx  of  opposition.  All  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  its  advocates,  with  pen  and  speech,  was  needed  to  convince  the 
people  of  its  superiority  to  the  Articles  of  Confederal  .'on,  and  the  necessity  for 
ita  ratification.     Among  its  ablest  supporters  was  Alexander  Hamilton,'  whose 

'  Tho  Convention  ^reed  to  Ite  revised  Constitution  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  on  tho  17th 
it  was  Mgned  ty  the  representativea  of  all  tho  Stales  then  present,  except  Randolph,  Genr,  and 
Mason.  The  Constitution  was  submitted  to  Congress  on  the  28th,  and  that  body  sent  copies  of  it 
lo  all  the  State  Legislaturea  State  Conventions  were  thea  called  to  consider  it ;  and  more  than  a 
rear  elapsed  before  tho  requisite  number  of  States  had  ratified  it  These  performed  that  act  in  the 
following  order:  Delaware,  Dec.  1,  1781;  Pennsylvania,  Dec  12,  1787;  New  Jersey,  Dec.  18, 
1787;  Georgia,  Jan.  2,  1788;  Connecljcut,  Jan.  9,  1783,  Massaohusetla,  Feb.  G,  1788'  Maryland 
April  28,  1738;  South  CaroUna,  May  23,  1788;  New  Hampshire,  June  21,  1788;  Virginia,  Juno 
26,  1788;  New  York,  July  26,  1788;  North  Carohua,  Noi.  21,  1788;  Rhode  Island,  Mar  29. 
1790. 

'  AlexajiiJer  Hamilton  was  bom  on  the  Island  of  Nevii,  British  West  Indies,  in  January,  1757. 
He  was  of  Scotch  and  French  parentage.  He  became  a  clPik  to  a  New  York  merchant  at  St. 
Croix,  and  he  was  finally  brought  to  New  York  to  be  educated.  He  was  at  Eing'a  (now  Columbia) 
College,  and  was  dialinguished  as  a,  good  speaker  and  writer,  while  yet  a  mere  lad.  When  the  Rev- 
olution broke  out,  he  espoused  the  Republican  cause,  entered  the  army,  became  Washington's  favor- 
ite aid  and  secretary,  ^d  was  an  efficient  officer  onlil  ila  close.  He  made  the  law  his  profession, 
and,  as  an  able  financier,  he  waa  made  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  new  Constitu- 
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pen  and  sword  liad  been  identified  with  the  career  of  Washington  during  almost 
the  whole  War-  for  Indepenlence  He  gave  to  its  -idiocacy  the  whole  weight  of 
his  character  and  powei  of  his  genius  and  aided  by  Jay  and  Madison,  he  scat^ 
tered  broadcast  among  the  people  tho'»e  able  papeis  called  Thz  Federalist. 
These,  like  Paines  tni^iA,  stinei  the  mabaes,  and  soon  eleven  States,  in  Con- 


vention assembled,  gave  the  Federal  Constitution  their  support,  and  ratified  it. 
Congress  then  fixed  the  time  for  choosing  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,'  aod  provided  for  the  organization  of  the  new  government.  On 
Wednesday,  the  4th  day  of  March,  1789,  the  old  Continental  Congress'  expired, 
and  the  Federal  Constitution  became  the  organic  law  of  the  Republic.  This 
was  the  crowning  act  of  the  War  for  Independence,*  and  then  the  United 
States  of  America  commenced  their  glorious  career  as  a  powerful  empire 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

tioD.  He  was  shot  iu  a  duol,  by  Aaron  Burr,  in  July.  1804,  at  the  early  age  of  Ibrty-BeTen  years. 
His  widow,  daughter  of  General  Schuyler,  died  in  November,  1854,  in  the  ninety-seventh  year  of 
her  a^. 

'  These  are  men  elected  by  the  people  in  the  various  States,  to  meet  and  choose  a  President  and 
Vice-Preadent  of  the  United  States.  Their  number  is  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  which  the  several  States  are  entitled.  So  the  people  do  not  vote  directly  for  the 
Chief  Magistrate.  Formerly,  the  man  who  received  the  highest  number  of  votes  was  declared  to 
be  President,  and  he  who  received  the  next  hip^est  number  was  proclaimed  Vice- President  Now 
these  are  voted  Ibr  as  distinct  candidates  lor  separate  offices.  See  Article  IL  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, Supplement.  The  first  electors  were  chosen  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  February,  1 J  89.  The 
inauguration  of  the  first  President  did  not  take  place  [page  366]  until  the  SOth  of  April  following. 

'  Page  22G. 

'  For  details  of  tho  history,  biography,  scenery,  rehca,  and  traditions  of  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence, see  Los^g's  Pklorial  Mdd  Book  of  the  Beuelaliim. 
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.  in  session  at  New  York  while  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia 
was  busy  in  preparing  tJie  Federal  Constitution.  During  that  time  it  disposed 
of  the  subject  of  organizing  a  Territorial  Government  for  the  vast  region  north- 
ward of  the  Ohio  River,  within  the  domain  of  the  United  States.'  On  the  11th 
of  July,  1787,  a  committee  of  Congress  reported  "An  Ordinance  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  North-west  of  the  Ohio."     This 


report  embodied  a  bill,  whose  provisions  in  regard  to  personal  liberty  and  distri- 
bution of  property,  were  very  important.  .  It  contained  a  special  proviso  that 
the  estates  of  all  persons  dying  intestate,  in  the  territory,  should  be  equally 
divided  among  all  the  children,  or  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree,  thus  striking 
down  the  unjust  law  of  primogeniture,  and  asserting  a  more  republican  prin- 
ciple. The  bill,  also,  provided  and  declared,  that  "there  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted."  This 
spted  on  the  13th,  after  adding  a  clause  rektive  to  the  reclam- 
;itives  from  labor,  similar  to  that  insorporated  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution a  few  weeks  later.' 

This  ordinance,  togetber  with  the  feet  that  Indian  titles  to  seventeen  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  in  that  region,  had  been  lately  extinguished  by  treaty 

'  Fagfi  390.  •  See  the  Federal  Coastitutioo,  Article  IV.,  Seolion  2,  Clauae  3. 
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with  several  of  the  dusky  tribes,'  caused  a  sudden  and  great  influx  of  immi- 
grants into  the  country  along  the  northern  banliS  of  the  Ohio.  Manasseh  Cut- 
ler, Rufus  Putnam,  Winthrop  Sargent,  and  other  New  Englanders,  organized 
the  "Ohio  Company,"  and  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  five 
millions  of  acres,  extending  along  the  Ohio  from  the  Muskingum  to  the  Sciota.' 
A  similar  contract  was  entered  into  with  John  Cleves  Symmes,  of  New  Jersey, 
for  the  sale  of  two  millions  of  acres,  between  the  Great  and  Little  Miamis. 
These  were  the  first  steps  taken  toward  the  settlement  of  the  vast  Norlh-toesl 
Territory,  which  embraced  the  present  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mich- 
igan, and  Wisconsin.  It  was  estimated  that,  during  the  year  following  the 
organization  of  that  Territory  [1V88],  full  twenty  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children  had  passed  down  the  Ohio  River,  to  become  settlers  upon  its  banks. 
Since,  then,  how  wonderful  has  been  the  progress  of  settlement  beyond  the 
AUefhanies !  How  wide  and  deep  has  been  the  ever-flowing  tide  of  emigration 
thither!  The  original  thirteen  States  have  now  [1856]  expanded  into 
THIRTY-ONE,  and  vast  territories,  destined  to  become  numerous  other  States, 
are  rapidly  filhng  with  people. 

'  The  Six  Nations  [page  25],  tiia  Wyandola  [page  23],  tho  Dehwarea  [p^e  20],  and  the 
Shawnees  [page  19]. 

'  Rufus  Putnam,  who  had  been  an  active  officer  during  tho  "War  Ibr  Tudependence,  was  one  of 
tho  moat  eiDeient  of  the  Ohio  setOers.  Ho  waa  ixirn  in  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  in  1738. 
He  entered  the  provindal  army  in  1757,  and  continued  in  service  during  the  remainder  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  He  entered  the  army  of  the  Revolution  ia  1775,  and  at  near  the  close  of 
the  war,  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  He  went  to  the  Ohio  country,  with  abcnt  forty 
Bettlers,  in  1788.  Tliej  pitched  their  tents  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  River,  formed  a  settle- 
ment, and  called  it  Marietta.  Suspicious  oftha  Indiana,  they  built  a  stoclrade,  and  called  it  Campaa 
Mariius.  In  1780,  President  Washington  oommisaoned  General  Putnam  Supreme  Judgeof  the  North- 
west Territory ;  and  in  1792,  he  was  appointed  a  bi^adier,  under  Wayne.  He  was  appointed  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  United  States  in  1796;  helped  to  frame  the  OonsUtution  of  Ohio  ml  302;  and 
then  retired  to  private  life.  Ho  died  at  Marietta  in  1824.  at  tho  ^b  of  eighty-Hix  jeats.  He  is 
called  the  FAraBB  of  Ohio. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


WUEN  the  Federal  ConslkiUwn'  had 
received  the  approval  of  the  people,  and 
was  made  the  supreme  law  of  the  Repub- 
lic, aH  minda  and  hearts  seemed  spontaneously  turned  toward  Washington  as 
the  best  man  to  perforin  the  responsible  duties  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation. 
On  the  6th  of  April,  1789,  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  United  States  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  electors/  and  John  Adams  was  made  Vice-President. 
The  journey  of  Washington  from  Mount  Vernon  to  New  York,  was  like  a 
triymphal  march.  He  had  scarcely  left  his  porter's  lodge,  when  he  was  met 
by  a  company  of  gentlemen  from  Alexandria,  who  escorted  him  to  that  town. 
Everywhere  the  people  gathered  to  see  him  as  he  passed  along  the  road.  Towns 
Bent  out  committees  to  receive  him,  and  public  addresses  and  entertainments 


'  TVe  Iiave  obaeired  that  Gouvemenr  Morris  was  i 
oTtbeCoDBtitutioD.  The  committee  placed  it  in  his 
general  management,  is  the  work  of  that  eminent  mi 
York,  in  1752.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  was  always  at 
miniater  to  France,  and  after  his  return  he  waa  a  legi 


B  of  tiie  committee  to  make  the  final  revidon 
mds,  and  that  inatrnment,  in  language  aud 
,  Gouverneur  Morris  was  bom  near  Now 
ve  in  public  life.  In  1T92  he  was  appointed 
itor  for  many  years.     Ho  died  in  1816. 
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were  given  in  his  honor,  in  many  places.  Militia  companies  escorted  him  from 
place  to  place,  and  firing  of  cannons  and  ringing  of  bells,  announced  his  approach 
to  the  large  towns.  At  Trenton,  bis  reception  was'peculiar  and  gratifying.  It 
was  arranged  by  the  ladies.  Over  Trenton  bridge  an  arch  was  tlirown,  which 
was  adorned  with  laurel  leaves  and  flowers  from  the  conservatories.     Upon  the 


crown,  and  formed  of  leaves  and  flowers,  were  the  word.^,  "  December  26, 
1776 ;"  '  and  on  the  sweep  beneath  was  the  sentence,  also  formed  of  flowers  : 
"The  Defender  op  the  Motuers  will  be  the  Protector  of  the 
Daughters."  Beneath  that  arch  the  President  was  met  by  a  troupe  of 
females.  As  be  approached,  a  group  of  little  girls,  bearing  each  a  basket, 
commenced  strewing  flowers  in  the  road,  and  the  whole  company,  young  and 
old,  joined  in  singing  the  following  ode,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Governor 
Howell: 

"Welcome,  mighty  oJiiei;  once  more 
Welcome  to  this  grateful  shore. 
Kow  no  mercenary  foe 
Alma  again  the  fotal  blow — 

Aims  at  Tdre  the  &tal  blow. 
Tirgins  Eur  and  matrons  grave, 
Thcoe  thy  conquering  arm  did  save, 
Bnild  for  THEB  triumphal  bowers — 
Strew  your  deho's  way  with  flowersl" 

'.P^5e  262. 
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Washington  reached  New  York  on  the  23d  of  April,  p89.  On  the 
30th  he  appeared  upon  the  street-gallery  of  the  old  <^ity  Hau'  in  New  York, 
and  there,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  hf  Mople  assembled  in 
front,  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  hiip  by  Ch^pcellor  Livingston." 


Afl«r  deliverir^  an  ijn^-e^ivc  address  to  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the_Ere^ent  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  went  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  St,  Paul's  Church,  and  there  invoked  the  blessings  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler  upon  the  new  government  Just  inaugurated. 

Men  were  never  called  upon  to  perform  duties  of  greater  responsibility,  than 
those  which  demanded  the  consideration  of  Washington  and  his  compeers.  The 
first  session  of  Cdhgress'  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  organization  of  the  new 
government,  and  in  the  elaborating  of  schemes  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
Republic.  The  earlirat  efforts  of  that  body  were  directed  to  the  arrangement 
of  a  system  of  revenues,  in  order  to  adjust  and  regulate  the  wretched  financial 

'  It  stood  on  tbe  site  of  the  present  Custom  House,  comer  of  Wall  and  Broad-streets.  In  the 
jBctureon  page  364,  a  correct  representation  of  its  street^allerr  U  ^veo. 

'  Oae  of  the  committee  [note  2,  page  251]  to  draft  the  Dedaration  of  Independence.  He  was 
iKim  in  New  York  io  1147,  became  a  lawyer,  and  was  always  an  active  public  man.  He  was 
minister  to  France  in  1801,  when  lie  purchased  Louiiwana  for  the  United  States.  Seepage  390.  He 
jraued  Robert  Fulton  in  steamboat  eiperimenta  [p^  398],  and  died  in  1813, 

'  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  to  seats  for  two  years,  and  they  hold 
two  sesKons  or  ^tljngs  during  that  time.  Each  lull  term  is  called  a  Congress.  Now  [1866-57] 
mtativea  are  in  the  third  session  of  the  thirty-fourth  Ckingress,  The  second  was  an  extra 
a  fbw  days.    Senatois  are  elected  by  the  State  Legislatures  to  serve  sii  years. 
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aflairs  of  the  conntry.'  This  subject  was  brought  forward  by  Madison,'  the 
tacitly  acknowledged  leader  in  the  House  of  Bepresentativ^,  two  days  after  the 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  had  been  counted.  Pursuant  to  his  sug- 
gestion, tonnage  duties  were  levied,  and  also  a  tariff,  or  duties  upon  foreign 
goods  imported  into  the  United  States.  These  duties  were  made  favorable  to 
American  shipping.  This  was  the  commencement  of  our  present,  though  con- 
siderably modified,  revenue  system. 

Having  made  provision  for  the  collection  of  revenue,  Congress  next  turned 
ita  attention  to  the  reorganization  of  the  executive  departments.  Three— Treas- 
ury, War,  and  Foreign  Affairs — were  created,  the  hea^is  of  which  were  to  be 
styled  secretaries,  instead  of  ministers,  as  in  Europe.  These  the  President 
might  appoint  or  dismiss  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  They  were  to 
constitute  a  cabinet  council,  always  ready  for  consultation  with  the  President, 
on  public  affairs,  and  bound  to  give  him  their  opinions  in  writing,  when 
required. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  take  a  brief  retrospective  view  of  the  progress  of 
legislative  action  concerning  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  from  the  close 
of  the  Revolution  until  the  time  in  question.  In  March,  1783,  the  younger 
Pitt'  proposed  in  the  British  Parliament,  a  scheme  for  the  temporary  regulation 
of  commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Statea.  Its 
chief  feature  was  the  free  admission  into  the  British  W^t  India  ports  of  American 
vessels  laden  with  the  products  of  American  industry — the  West  India  people, 
in  turn,  to  be  allowed  like  free  trade  with  the  United  States.  The  proposition 
was  rejected,  and  aoon  an  order  went  forth  from  the  Privy  Council,'  for  the 
entire  exclusion  of  American  vessels  from  West  India  ports,  and  prohibiting  the 
importation  there  of  several  products  of  the  United  States,  even  in  British  bot- 
toms. Notwithstanding  this  unwise  and  narrow  policy  was  put  in  force,  Mr. 
Adams,  the  American  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  proposed,  in  1785, 
to  place-the  navigation  and  trade  between  all  the  dominions  of  the  British  crown 
and  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  upon  a  basis  of  perfect  reciprocity. 
This  generous  offer  was  not-  only  declined,  but  the  minister  was  haughtily 
assured  that  no  other  would  be  entertained.  Whereupon  Mr.  Adama  imme- 
diately recommended  the  United  States  to  pass  navigation  acts  for  the  benefit 
of  their  commerce. 

Some  individual  States  attempted  to  legislate  upon  commercial  matters 
and  the  subject  of  duties  for  revenue,  but  their  efforts  were  comparatively 
fruitless.  The  importance  of  having  the  united  action  of  all  the  States,  in 
framing  general  navigation  laws,  was  clearly  perceived,  and  this  perception  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  which  led  to  the  Convention  that  formed  the  Federal 
Constitution.'  The  new  government  was  inaugurated  in  due  time,  and,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  the  earliest  efforts  of  Congress,  under  the  new  order  of  things^ 
were  the  consideration  of  schemes  for  imposing  discriminating  duties.'     These 

■  Page  3B3.  '  Nolo  5,  page  356.  '  Page  BIT. 
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measures  immediately  opened  the  blind  eyes  of  British  legislators  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  reciprocity  in  trade  between  the  two  countries.  They  saw  that  Amer- 
ican commerce  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  thirteen  distinct  legislative  bodies, 
aa  under  the  old  Confederation,  nor  subject  to  the  control  of  the  king  and  his 
council.  They  perceived  that  its  interests  were  guarded  and  its  strength  nur- 
tured, by  a  central  power,  of  wonderful  energy,  and  soon  haughty  Britain 
became  the  suppliant.  Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  revenue  laws  by  Con- 
gress, a  committee  of  Parliament  proposed  to  ask  the  United  States  to  con- 
sent to  an  arrangement  precisely  the  same  as  that  suggested  by  Mr,  Adams, 
six  years  before,  which  was  so  scornfully  rejected.  The  proposition  was  met 
by  generous  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States ;  yet  it  was  not  until 
1816,  when  the  second  war  for  Independence'  had  been  some  time  closeA,  that 
reciprocity  treaties  fairly  regulated  the  conunerce  between  the  two  countries, 

During  the  period  here  referred  to,  another  great  commercial  interest,  then 
in  embryo,  was  under  contemplation  and  discussion,  by  a  few  men  of  forecast. 
It  was  that  of  the  production  of  Cotton.  Primarily  it  is  an  agricultural  inte- 
rest, but  now,  when  nearly  all  the  cotton  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  grown 
in  the  United  States,  it  has  become  a  great  commercial  jpterest.  Among  the  first 
and  most  powerful  advocates  of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  was  Tench  Coxe,'  of 
Philadelphia,  who,  as  early  as  1T85,  when  he  was  only  thirty  years  of  age,  pub- 
lished the  fact  that  he  "  felt  pleasing  convictions  that  the  United  States,  in  its 
extensive  retfiona  south  of  Anne  Arundel  and  Talbot  counties,  Maryland,  would 
certainly  become  a  great  cotton -producing  country."  And  while  the  Federal 
Convention  was  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  in  1787,'Mr.  Coxe  delivered  a  powerful 
public  address  on  that  and  kindred  subjects,  having  for  his  object  the  estabhshment 
of  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  and  the  useful  arts.  Before 
that  time,  not  a  bale  of  cotton  had  ever  been  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  any  other  country,  and  no  planter  had  adopted  its  cultivation,  as  a  "  crop."  ' 

The  Senate  was  engaged  upon  the  important  matter  of  a  Federal  judiciary, 
while  the  House  was  employed  on  the  Revenue  bills.  A  plan,  embodied  in  a 
bill  drafted  by  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut,'  was,  after  several  amendments,  con- 
curred in  by  both  Houses,  By  its  provisions,  a  national  judiciary  was  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  a  supreme  court,  having  one  chief  justice,  and  five  associate 

'  Page  409. 

'  Touch  Coie  waa  bora  ia  Phlladolphia,  in  May,  1155,  and,  as  we  hive  mentioned  in  the  texl, 
was  one  of  tie  earnest  advocates  of  the  ootton  culture.  From  1781  until  hia  death,  there  waa  never 
an  important  industrial  movement  in  which  he  waa  not  greatly  interested,  or  in  which  hia  name 
did  not  appear  prominent.  In  1194,  wbilo  he  was  the  Commiadonerof  Revenue,  at  Philadelphia,  he 
publidied  a  laige  octavo  volume,  cont^nlng  his  views,  aa  expressed  in  Bpeeeh  and  writing,  on  the 
iubject  of  the  cotton  culture.  In  1806,  he  published  an  essay  on  naval  power  and  the  encourage- 
ment ofmanulactures.  The  following  year  he  published  an  eaaaj  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and 
ftomtime  to  time  thereafter,  he  wrote  and  published  hiB  views  on  these  sutijecta.  He  died  in  July, 
1824,  attheageofmore  thanaxtye^htyears.     See  next  p^e.  '  Page  356. 

'  It  has  been  eBtlmaled  that  the  entire  produce  of  cotton,  in  all  countries,  in  1791,  mas  four 
hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  pounds,  and  that  the  United  States  produced  only  one  twenty-fifth 
of  the  entire  quantity.  In  the  year  1855-56,  the  twelve  cotton-growing  States  of  the  Union  pro- 
duced three  millions,  five  hundred  and  twenty-si?  thousand,  throe  hundred  and  axty-two  bales,  of 
four  hundred  pounds  each,  making  an  aggregate  of  one  biSioa,  /oar  hiaidred  and  ten  mtBiotw,  five  hun- 
dred and  farty-ftmr  SvmstsMt,  agU  hundred  pounds.  The  whole  world  did  not  produce  as  much  cot- 
ton as  this,  annually,  previous  to  Uie-year  1834,  '  Page  360. 
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justices,  who  were  to  hold  two  sessions  annually,  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Governrceiit.'  Circuit  and  district  courts  were  also  established,  which  had  ju- 
risdiction over  certain  specified  cases.  Each  State  was  made  a  district,  aa  were 
also  the  Territories  of  Kentucky'  and  Maine.^     The  districts,  except  Kentucky 


and  Maine,  were  grouped  together  into  three  circuits.  An  appeal  fiom  these 
lower  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  allowed,  as  to 
points  of  law,  in  all  civil  cases  when  the  matter  in  dispute  amounted  to  two 
thousand  dollars.  A  marshal  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  for  each 
district,  having  the  general  powers  of  a  sheriff,  who  was  to  attend  all  courts, 
and  was  authorized  to  serve  all  processes.  A  district  attorney,  to  act  for  the 
United  States  in  all  cases  in  which  the  Federal  Government  might  he  inter- 
ested, was  also  to  be  appointed  for  each  district.  Such,  in  brief  outline,  and 
in  general  tenns,  was  the  Federal  judiciary,  organized  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Government,  and  still  in  force,  with  slight  modifications. 

The  next  business  of  importance  that  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress, 


was  apppointed  the  first  Chief  JuBtice  of  the  United  States;  and  Edmund  Bandnlph,  of  yii«u"a, 
was  made  AttomeT-Qeneral.  Randolph  succeeded  Patriclt  Henry  as  governor  of  Virginia,  m  ITBb, 
9ndwa3ver7aotiveiiitheConventionofl787.  See  note  1,  paRe  359.  He  sncceeded  Jefferaon  aa 
Seeretaryof  State,  and  diedintaiS.  John  Eutledire  [pace  210],  of  South  Carolina;  James  Wilson, 
ofPenoaylvania;  William  Cusbinir,  of  Hassaohusetts;  Robert  H.  Harrison,  of  Maryland;  and  oonn 
Blair,  of  Y\rfpn\a,  were  appointed  as.»ooiate  judges.  '  P^e  37"  °       "" 


'  Page4B2. 
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was  the  propo3c(l  amendmenta  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  made  bj  the  minor- 
ities of  the  several  conventiona  which  ratified  that  instrument.  This  subject 
wa3  brought  forward  by  Madison,  in  justice  to  these  minorities,  and  pursuant 
to  pledges  which  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  give,  in  order  to  secure  its  ratifi- 
cation in  Virginia.  These  amounted,  in  tho  aggregate,  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven,'  besides  separate  bills  of  rights  proposed  by  Virginia'and  New 
York.  Many  of  tliese  amendments  were  identical  in  spirit,  as,  for  example,  the 
nine  propositions  by  Massachusetts  were  repeated  by  New  Hampshire.  And  it 
is  a  singular  fact,  that  of  all  the  proposed  amendments,  not  one,  judged  by  sub- 
sequent experience,  was  of  a  vital  character.  How  well  this  illustrates  the 
profound  wisdom  embodied  in  our  Constitution !  Sixteen  amendments  were 
finally  agreed  to  by  Congress,  ten  of  which  were  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
States,  and  became  a  part  of  the  Federal  compact.'  After  a  session  of  almost 
six  months.  Congress  adjourned,'  on  the  29th  of  September  [1789],  and  Wash- 
ington, having  appointed  his  cabinet  council,'  made  a  brief  tour  through  the 
northern  and  eastern  States,  to  make  himself  better  acquainted  with  the  people 
and  their  resources,' 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1790,  the  second  session  of  the  first  Congress  com- 
menced, during  which  Alexander  Hamilton,"  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
made  some  of  those  able  financial  reports  which  established  the  general  line  of 
national  policy  for  more  than  twenty  years.  On  hi^  iccommendation,  the  gen- 
eral government  assumed  the  public  foreign  and  domestic  debt  incurred  by  the 
late  war,'  and  also  the  State  debts  contracted  during  that  pennd  The  foreign 
debt,  including  interest,  due  to  France  and  to  private  lenders  m  Holland,  with 
a  small  sum  to  Spain,  amounted  to  $11,710,37*^  The  dom  '■tic  debt,  regis- 
tered and  unregistered,  including  interest,  and  some  claims  principally  the  out- 
standing continental  money,"  amounted  to  $42,414  0S5  Nearly  one  third  of 
this  was  the  arrears  of  interest.     As  the  government  certificates,  continental 


'  Tha  miaority  of  the  I'ennsylva 
28 ;  of  South  Carolina,  4 ;.  of  New  . 
'  See  Supplement. 

'  A  few  days  before  the  adjournment,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  recommend  a  day  of  public  thank^ving  and  prayer,  to  be  observed  by  the  people 
of  the  nation,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  many  aignal  tarors  of  the  Almighty,  in  permitting  them  to 
establish,  in  peace,  a  free  govemmeot. 

'  Alexander  Hamilton  was  appointed  Seeretaiy  of  the  Treasury ; 
Henry  Enoi,  Secretary  of  War ;  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  SeuretMy 
of  Foreign  Affaira.  Jefferson  was  then  United  States  minister  at  ttie 
court  of  France,  and  did  not  enter  upon  Ms  dulaea  until  March,  1190. 
Tlie  ofBce  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  not  created  until  the  prefl- 
ideney  of  Mr.  Adams.  Naval  affaiis  were  under  the  control  of  the 
SeeretaT)-  of  War.  General  Knox  was  one  of  the  most  efficient 
officers  of  tlio  Revolution,  having,  from  the  beginning,  tbe  chief  com- 
mand of  the  artillery.  He  entered  the  army  ns  captain  of  artillery, 
'  rose  lo  the  rank  of  major-general.  Note  4,  page  350. 
'  Washington  was  everywhere  received  with  great  honors ;  and 
Trumbull,  author  of  M^Fim/ol,  wrote  to  his  ftiend,  Oliver  Wolcottr 
"We  have  gone  through  all  the  popish  grades  of  worship;  and  tho 
President  returns  all  fragrant  wiUi  the  odor  of  incense." 

In  that  note  the  amount  given  is  lliu  pmiciyai,  without  the  interest. 
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bills,  and  other  evidences  of  debt,  were  now  held  chiefly  bj  speculators,  who 
had  purchased  them  at  reduced  rates,  the  idea  had  been  put  forth  by  prominent 
men,  that  it  would  be  proper  and  expedient  to  apply  a  scale  of  depreciation,  aa 
in  the  case  of  the  paper  money  toward  the  close  of  the  war,"  in  liquidating  these 
claims.  But  Hamilton  opposed  it  as  dishonest  and  impolitic,  arguing,  in  sup- 
port of  the  latter  objection,  that  public  credit  was  essential  to  the  new  Federal 
Gtovemment.  He  therefore  urged  that  all  the  debts  of  the  government  should 
be  met  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract.  He  proposed  the  funding  of  the 
public  debt,  in  a.  (air  and  economical  way,  by  which  the  public  creditors  should 
receive  their  promised  sis  per  cent,  interest,  until  the  Government  should  be 
able  to  pay  the  principal,  tho  Secretary  assuming  that,  in  five  years,  the 
United  States  might  effect  loans  at  five,  and  even  at  four  per  cent.,  with  which 
these  claims  might  he  liquidated.  He  proposed  to  have  the  proceeds  of  the 
post-office'  as  a  sinking  fund,  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  debt.  After 
much  debate,  the  propositions  of  Hamilton,  in  general,  were  agreed  to  by  Con- 
gress, on  the  9th  of  March,  1790.'  A  system  of  revenue  from  imposts  and 
internal  excise,  proposed  by  Hamilton,  was  also  adopted.  A  petition  from 
the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  presented  on  the  11th  of  February,  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  caused  long,  and,  sometimes,  acrimonious  debates.  An  act 
was  also  passed,  during  this  session,  making  the  District  of  Columbia  the  per- 
manent seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years  from  that 
date. 

The  First  Congress  commenced  its  third  session'  in  December,  1790,  and 
before  ita  close,  measures  were  adopted  which  laid  the  foundations  of  public 
credit  and  national  prosperity,  deep  and  abiding.  During  the  two  years  in 
which  the  new  government  had  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  organization,  a 
competent  revenue  had  been  provided  for ;  the  public  debt,  national  and  Stat*, 
had  been  funded,  and  tho  interest  thereon  had  been  provided  for ;  a  national 
judiciary,  wise  in  all  its  features,  had  been  established ;  and  the  nation,  in 
its  own  estimation  and  that  of  other  States  of  the  world,  had  taken  a  proud 
position  in  the  great  political  family.  North  Carolina'  [Nov.  21,  1789]  and 
Rhode  Island  [May  29,  1790],  had  already  become  members  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, by  ratifying  the  Constitution ;'  and  during  this  session,  Vermont'  had  been 
admitted  [Feb.  18,  1791]  as  a  sovereign  State.  Settlements  were  now  rapidly 
5  beyond  the  Alleghanies,'  and  the  subject  of  territorial  organizations 


13  authorized  to  borrow  gl2,000,000,  ifnecessary,  to  payoff  the  foreign  debti 
and  a  new  loao  was  to  be  opened,  payable  in  cerlJficalBS,  of  tiie  domestic  debt,  at  tlieir  par  value, 
and  in  oontineutaJ  bills  of  credit,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  for  one.  Congress  also  authorized  an 
additional  loan,  payable  in  certiflcatca  of  the  State  debts,  to  Uie  amount  of  $21,600,000.  These 
eertilleateB  were  those  which  had  been  issued  for  services  or  supplies,  during  the  war.  A  new 
board  of  commissioners  was  appointed,  mtb  ihU  power  to  setHe  all  claims  on  general  principles  of 
equity.  '  Note  3,  page  366.  '  I^ge  360. 

'  Vermont  was  originally  called  the  Neie  Hampshire  Grants,  and  was  claimed  by  both  New 
York  and  New  Hampshire.  In  1777,the  people  mot  in  convention,  and  proclaimed  the  territory 
an  independent  State.  After  purchasii^  the  daima  of  New  York  for  $30,000,  it  waa  admitted  into 
the  Union. 

'  The  first  census,  or  enumeration  of  tho  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  was  completed  in 
1791.     The  nnmberofall  sexes  and  colore,  waa  3,929,000.     Tho  number  of  slav«a  waa  695,000. 
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was  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  Congress.  Already  the  North-western 
Territory,  as  we  have  seen,'  had  been  established  [July,  1787J,  and  Tennessee 
had  been  constituted  [March  2'5, 1790]  the  Territory  Sout/i-ivest  of  ike  Ohio' 

The  subject  of  a  national  currency  early  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress, 
and  ,at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session  of  the  First  Congress,  a  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  was  introduced  into  the  Senate,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestion  and  plan  of  Hamilton.  At  that  time  the  whole  bank- 
ing capital  in  the  United  States  was  only  ^2,000,000,  invested  in  the  Bank  of 
North  America,  at  Philadelphia,  established  by  Robert  Morris  ;'  the  Bank  of 
New  York,  in  New  York  city,  and  the  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  in  Boston. 
The  charter  was  limited  to  twenty  years ;  its  location  was  to  be  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  its  management  to  be  intrusted  to  twenty-five  directors. 
Although  chartered  in  January,  1791,  the  National  Bank  did  not  commence 
its  operations,  in  corporate  form,  until  in  February,  1794,  when  it  began  with 
a  capital  of  $10,000,000. 

Early  in  the  first  session  of  the  second  Congress,  tlio  important  subject  of 
a  national  mint  received  the  attention  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  That 
subject  had  been  frequently  discussed.  As  early  as  1782,  the  topic  of  coins 
and  currency  had  been  presented  to  the  Continental  Congress,  by  Gouverneur 
Jlorris,  in  an  abb  report,  written  at  the  request  of  Robert  Morris.  In  1784, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  submitted 
a  report,  agreeing  with  Morris  in  regard  to  a  decimal  system,  but  entirely  dis- 
agreeing with  him  in  the  details.*  He  proposed  to  strike  four  coins,  namely, 
a  golden  piece  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars ;  a  dollar,  in  silver ;  a  tenth  of  a  dol- 
lar, in  silver;  and  a  hundredth  of  a  dollar,  in  copper.  In  1785,  Congress 
adopted  Mr.  Jefferson's  report,  and  made  legal  provision,  the  following  year, 
for  a  coinage  upon  that  basis.  This  w"as  the  origin  of  our  cent,  dime,  dollar, 
and  eaffle.  Already  several  of  the  States  had  issued  copper  coins  f  but  the 
Federal  Constitution  vested  the  right  of  coinage  solely  in  .the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  establishment  of  a  Mint  was  delayed,  however,  and  no  special  action 
in  that  direction  was  taken  until  1790,  when  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of 


'  Pago  aC3. 

'  Tlio  Buljject  of  tho  public  lands  of  tlie  United  States  has  alwa3-a  been  one  of  interest.  The 
first  act  of  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  limited  sales,  was  in  accordance  with  a  sclieme  proposed  by 
"Hamilton,  in  119(1,  which  provided  in  some  degreelbr  tlie  protection  of  Hmall  purchasers.  Previona 
to  that,  not  le^s  tban  a  tract  of  four  thoasand  acres  could  bo  pnrchased.  This  wan  calcuiated  to 
make  labor  subservient  to  wealtli,  in  new  settlements.  Hamilton'B  scheme  was  highly  approved. 
The  minimmn  price  of  public  land,  previous  to  1800,  was  two  dollars  per  acre  ;  since  then,  one  dol- 
lar and  twenty-ftvB  cents.  The  extent  of  tho  public  domain  iias  greatly  increased,  by  aceea^ons, 
wMiin  afeiv  years.  At  (he  close  of  1855,  there  remained  unsold  about  96,000,000  ofaeres  of  sur- 
veyed public  domMu,  and  of  the  unsurveyed,  about  136.1100,1)00  of  acres,  worth,  in  the  aggregate, 
about  $276,000,000.  The  average  cost  to  the  government  per  acre,  of  acquiring  title,  surveying 
selling,  and  manapng,  is  about  22  cents  per  acre,  while  it  sells  at  $1,25  per  acre,  or  a  net  profit  of 
$1.03.  '  Note  3,  page  263, 

*  Morris  nttempted  to  harmoniao  the  moneys  of  all  the  States.    Starting  with  an  ascertained 
fraction  as  an  unit,  for  a  divisor,  he  proposed  the  following  table  of  moneys ; 
Ten  units  to  be  equal  to  one  penny. 
Ten  pence  to  one  bill. 
Ten  bills  one  dollar  (nr  about  sevcnty-fivi;  cents  of  out  currcccy). 
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State,  urged  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  Congress.  Still  there  was  delay, 
until  on  the  2d  of  April,  lt92,  laws  were  enacted  for  tie  establishment  of  a 
Mint.  Daring  three  years  from  that  time,  its  operations  were  chiefly  experi- 
mental, and  long  debates  were  had  concerning  the  devices  for  the  new  coins.' 
The  Mint  waa  finally  put  into  full  operation,  in  1795,'  and  has  continued  to 
increase  in  its  issues  of  coin,  ever  sinee.^ 

A  bill  for  the  organization  of  a  post-office  system,  was  passed  during  the 
same  session  that  measures  were  adopted  for  the  establishment  of  a  Mint.  Very 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress,  a  letter 
was  received  from  Ebenezer  Hazzard  [July  17,  1789],  then  postmaster-general 
under  the  old  Confederation,  suggesting  the  importance  of  some  new  regula- 
tions for  that  department.  A  bill  for  the  temporary  establishment  of  the  post 
office  was  p;issecl  soon  afterward.  The  subject  was  brought  up,  from  time  to 
time,  until  the  present  system  was  organized  in  1792.  The  postmaater-genera! 
was  not  made  a  cabinet  officer  until  the  first  year  [1829]  of  President  Jack- 
son's administration.* 

British  ai^nts  on  the  north-wMtem  frontier  continued  to  tamper  with  the 
Indians,  and  excite  them  to  hostilities  against  the  United  States,  for  several 
after  the  peace  of  1783.'     And,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  the 


British  held  possession  of  western  posts 


T  to  the  United  States. 


facta  caused  a  prevalent  belief  that  the  British  government  yet  hoped  for  an 
opportunity  to  bring  the  new  Republic  back  to  colonial  dependence.  The  pub- 
lic mind  in  America  became  excitod,  and  the  fact,  that  Sir  John  Johnston'  was 
the  British  Indian  agent  on  that  frontier,  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (then  Lord 
Dorchester)  was  acain  governor  of  Canada,^  strengthened  that  opinion  and 
apprehension.  Findly,  in  the  spring  of  1790,  the  fostered  discontents  of  the 
Indians  were  developed  into  open  hostilities.  Attempts  at  pacific  arrangements 
were  fruitless,  and  General  Harmer  was  sent  into  the  Indian  country  north  of 
the  present  Cincinnati,  with  quite  a  strong  force,  to  desolate  their  villages  and 

'  Tlie  Senate  proposed  the  head  of  Iho  President  of  the  United  States  who  should  occupy  the 
chair  at  the  time  of  the  coinage.  In  the  House,  the  head  "^  ^'^.'^%^gf^'f^^^""Sl^ 
aristocratic  than  that  of  the  Pre^dent^having  leas  the  stamp  of  royalty.    The  head  ol  Liberty  was 

'  TheX'l,  mint  waa  located  in  Philadelphia,  and  remained  the  solo  issuer  of  coin  in  tho  United 
States,  until  1835  when  a  branc-h  was  established  in  each  of  the  Slatf«  of  Georgia;  NorthCarohnu, 
and  Louisiana— in  Charlotte,  Daiilonega,  and  New  Orleans.  These  three  brandies  went  mto  oper- 
ation in  the  years  1837-38.  ..   ,  ^,  ,„.  ,     ,   ,, 

»  From  1793  to  1795,  the  value  of  .the  whole  issue  was  a  httle  more  than  a  million  and  a  h^f 
ofdollars.  For  the  last  thiw  or  four  yeara,  the  amount  has  exceeded  Sixty  mOhonsKinually.  Pre- 
vious to  the  rear  1830,  almost  the  entire  supply  of  gold  for  our  coinage  was  Binuehed  by  foreign 
countries.  North  Carolma  was  the  first  Slide  of  the  Union  lliat  sent  gold  to  the  mint  from  its 
mines.  Smoe  then,  almost  every  Slate  has  made  contributions,  some  very  small.  But  the  j^on^ 
est  State  cf  all,  California  [See  page  497],  baa  outstripped  them  aR  having  sent  to  the  mint,  at 
the  close  of  1B54,  gold  to  the  amount  of  $2H250,000  of  the  $57:5,609,000  worth,  the  amomit  ol  the 
entire  deposit  of  domestic  gold.  All^^ther.  the  yield  of  tlio  California  mmes  now  [1856]  may  bo 
Rurlv  estimated,  in  round  nnmiiers,  at,  at  least,  $500,000,000. 

*  Page  459.  The  operaOona  of  tho  post-Jfflee  department  increased  very  rapdly  year  after  year. 
In  1795  the  number  of>st«ffice  routes  was  453  over  13,207  miles  of  travel.  The  revenue  of  the 
department  was  $160,620.  Now  [1856]  the  number  of  routes  U  over  25,000;  the  number  of  mdcs 
traveled,  fljll  220,000:  and  the  revenue  nearly  $7,000,000. 

'  Fage  348.  '  Note  2,  page  278.  Pago  240. 
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crops,  as  Sallivaii  did  those  of  the  Senecas  in  17T9.'  In  this  he  succeeded,  but 
in  two  battles  [Oct.  IT  and  22,  1790],  near  the  present  village  of  F  t  W  jn 
in  Indiana,  he  was  defeated,  with  considerable  loss.  The  followi  je,  n 
expedition  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  under  General  Scott,  marched  dti  n  t  th 
Indiana  on  the  Wabash.  General  Wilkinson  led  a  second  expedit  n  a  nst 
them,  in  July  following,  and  in  September,  General  St.  Clair/  th  g  n 
of  the  North-west  Territory,  marched  into  the  Indian  country,  with  tw  th  u 
sand  men.  While  in  camp  near  the  northern  line  of  Darke  county  Oliio  on 
the  borders  of  Indiana,  he  was  surprised  and  defeated  [Nov.  4,  17*J1]  by  tlie 
Indians,  with  a  loss  of  about  six  hundred  men. 

The  defeat  of  St.  Clair  produced  great  alarm  on  the  whole  north  western 
frontier.  Even  the  people  of  Pittsburg'  did  not  feel  secure,  an5  the  bolder 
settlers  called  loudly  for  help.  Fortunately  the  Indians  did  not  follow  up  the 
advantage  they  had  gained,  and  for  a  while  hostilities  ceased.  Commisiioners 
were  appointed  to  treat  with  them,  but  through  the  interference  of  Biiti^h 
officials,  their  negotiations  were  fruitless.  General  Wayne'  had  been  ippomted 
in  the  mean  while,  to  succeed  St.  Ciair  in  military  command,  and  apprehend- 
ing that  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  would  be  followed  by  an  immediate 
attack  upon  the  frontier  settlements,  he  marched  into  the  Indian  countiy  in  tht 
autumn  of  1793.  He  spent  the  winter  at  Greenville,'  near  the  plice  ot  St 
Clair's  defeat,  where  he  built  Fort  Recovery.  The  following  summer  [17*^4] 
he  pushed  forward  to  the  Maumee  River,  and  built  Fort  Defiance ;'  and  on  the 
St.  Mary's  he  erected  Fort  Adams  as  an  intermediate  post.  On  the  10th  of 
August  he  went  down  the  Maumee,  with  three  thousand  men,  and  not  far  from 
the  present  Maumee  City,'  he  fought  and  defeated  the  Indians,  on  the  20th  of 
the  same  month.  He  then  laid  waste  their  country,  and  after  a  successful 
campaign  of  about  ninety  days,  he  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Greenville. 
There,  the  following  year,  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  western  tribes,  in  all 
about  eleven  hundred,  met  [August  3,  1795]  commissioners  of  the  United 
States,  made  a.  treaty  of  peace,  and  ceded  to  the  latter  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
the  present  States  of  Michigan'  and  Indiana.  After  that,  the  United  States 
had  very  little  trouble  with  the  western  Indians  until  just  before  the  bresiking 
out  of  the  war  of  1812-15.' 

Party  spirit,  which  had  been  engendered  during  the  discussions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution, '°  gradually  assumed  distinct  forms,  and  during  the  second 
session  of  the  second  Congress,  it  became  rampant  among  the  people,  as  well  as 
in  the  national  legislature.  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  the  heads  of  distinct 
departments"  in  Washington's  cabinet,  differed  materially  concerning  important 
public  measures,  and  then,  under  the  respective  leadership  of  th 


'  Page  304.         '  Fuge  27G.  '  Pa^e  20S.         '  Page  398. 

°  At  Hie  JtmcUoD  of  the  Au  Glaize  with  the  Maumee  Biver,  in 
county,  Ohio. 

'  In  the  town  of  Waynesfield.     Tlio  British  then  occupied  a,  fort  at  Iho  Maumeo  Rapids, 
near  by. 

°  The  British  hold  possesion  of  Detroit,  and  nearly  all  Michigaii.  until  ITSC.     See  paire  380. 

'  Pago  409.  "  Page  360.  "  Pajje  3G7. 
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were  drawn  those  lines  of  party  distinction  known  as  Federalist  and  Repub- 
lican, which  continued  for  a  (juarter  of  a  century.  The  Federalist  party  was 
composed  of  those  who  favored  great  concentration  of  power  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment. The  Republicana,  on  the  contrary,  were  for  diffusing  power  among 
the  people.  Here  were  antagonistic  points  of  great  difference,  and  the  warfere 
between  the  parties  was  acrimonious  in  the  extreme. 

Durin"  the  summer  of  1792,  very  little  of  public  interest  occurred,  except 
the  admission  [June  1]  of  Kentucky'  into  the  Union,  but  the  marshalling  of 
forces  for  the  presidential  election,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  autumn. 
Washington  yearned  for  the  quiet  of  private  life,  and  had  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  withdraw  from  public  station  on  the  expiration  of  his  presidential 
term ;  but  it  was  made  evident  to  his  mind,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  desired  his  continuance  in  office,  and  that  the  public  safety  demanded 
it.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  consented  to  be  a  candidate,  and  ho  and 
Adams  were  re-elected  by  large  majorities. 

Yet  the  Republican  party  was  daily  gaining  strength,  partly  from  develop- 
ments within  the  body  politic  of  the  United  States,  and  partly  from  events  then 
transpiring  in  Europe.  A  bloody  revolution  was  in  progress  in  France.  The 
people  there  had  abolished  monarchy,  and  murdered  their  king,  and  the  new 
Republic  in  name  (a  political  chaos  in  reality),  having  the  avowed  sympathies 
of  the  Republican  party  in  America,"  sent  M.  Genet'  as  its  minister  to  the 
United  States,  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  American  people.  The  French, 
Republic  had  declai-ed  war  against  England,  Spam,  and  Holland,  and  needed 
transathmtic  assistance.  Remembering  the  recent  alliance,*  and  sympathizing 
with  all  efforts  for  popular  freedom,  the  Republican  pMl;y  here,  and  also  many 
of  the  Federalists,  received  Genet  (who  arrived  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
in  April,  1793)  with  open  arms,  and  espoused  his  cause. 

But  Genet's  zeal  outstripped  his  prudence,  and  defeated  his  plans.  With- 
out waiting  for  an  expression  of  opinions  or  intentions  from  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  ho  began  to  fit  out  privateers'  in  our  ports,  to  depredate 
upon  English,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  property ;°  and  when  Washington  prudently 
issued  [May  9,  1798]  a  proclamation,  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  and  the  inter- 


'  Kentucky,  which  liad  been  settled  ehieflj-  by  Virpoiana,  and  was  claimed  aa  a  part  of  liie 
territory  of  that  8tat«,  waa  now  erected  into  a  BOvereign  member  of  the  confederation.  It3  first 
BJttlement,  as  we  have  seen  [note  2,  page  300],  waa  at  Booneaboro',  by  Daniel  Boone,  in  1175. 

'  There  was  a  general  buret  of  enthusiasm  in  the  United  Slates,  on  receipt  of  the  intetUgenoe  of 
the  advent  of  Liberty  iE  Prance^  and  public  demonstrations  of  it  were  mada  in  several  places.  In 
Boston,  an  ox,  roasted  whole,  was  placed  upon  a  car  drawn  by  axteen  horeea,  and  with  the  Amer- 
ican and  French  flags  displayed  ftom  ita  horns,  was  pwaded  throi^h  the  streets,,  followed  by  cmIs, 
bearin(5  bread  and  two  hogiieads  of  punch,  which  were  distributed  amoi^  the  people.  A  civic 
feast  was  held  at  Fanouil  Hall,  over  which  Samuel  Adams  [note  I,  pi^  221]  presided.  In  Phil- 
adelphia the  annivelaary  of  the  French  alliance  [page  283]  waa  celebrated  by  a  pubUc  dinner,  at 
which  General  Mifflin  |page  352]  presided ;  and  in  other  places  feslJvala  were  held. 

'  Edmund  Charles  Genet  was  the  son  of  a  distuipiished  public  man  in  France.  He  married,  in 
this  country,  a  dai^hter  ot  Governor  Geoi^  Clinton  [nolfl  5.  page  360],  and  remained  in  the 
United  States.     He  died  at  Greenbush,  opposite  Albany,  in  1 834,  aged  about  aeventy-two  years. 

•  Page  283.  "  Note  1,  page  24G. 

'  These  cniiaers  brought  captured  Teasels  into  our  ports,  and  French  consuls  actually  held 
courts  of  admiralty,  and  authorized  the  saJe  of  the  prizes.  All  this  was  done  before  Genet  was 
reci^Ued  aa  a  minlatar  by  the  American  government. 
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est  of  the  people  of  the  Unitei)  States  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality  toward  the 
contending  powers  of  Europe,  Genet  persisted,  and  tried  to  excite  hostility 
between  our  people  and  their  government.  Washington  finally  requested  and 
obtained  his  rocal,  and  Fauchet,  who  succeeded  him  in  1794,  was  instructed  to 
assure  the  President  that  the  French  government  disapproved  of  Genet's  con- 
duet.  No  doubt  the  prudence  and  firmness  of  Washington,  at  this  time,  saved 
our  Republic  from  utter  ruin. 

A  popular  outbreak  in  western  Pennsylvania,  known  in  histoiy  as  The 
Whiskey  Insurrection^  gave  the  new  government  much  trouble  in  1794.  An 
excise  law,  passed  in  1791,  which  imposed  duties  on  domestic  distilled  liquors, 
was  very  unpopular.  A  new  act,  passed  in  the  spring  of  1794,  was  equally 
unpopular ;  and  when,  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  officers  were 
sent  to  enforce  it  in  the  western  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  they  wore  resisted 
by  the  people,  in  arms.  The  insurrection  became  general  throughout  all  that 
region,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg  many  outrages  were  committed. 
Buildings  were  burned,  mails  were  robbed,  and  government  officers  were  in- 
sulted and  abused.  At  one 'time  there  were  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
insurgents  under  arms.  The  local  militia  would  have  been  utterly  impotent  to 
restore  order,  if  their  aid  had  been  given.  Indeed,  most  of  the  militia  assem- 
bled in  response  to  a  call  made  by  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents,  and  these  com- 
posed a  large  portion  of  the  "  rebels,"  The  insurgent  spirit  extended  into  the 
border  counties  of  Virginia ;  and  the  President  and  his  Ciibinet,  perceiving,  with 
alarm,  this  imitation  of  the  lawlessness  of  French  politics,  took  immediate  steps 
to  crush  the  growing  hydra.  The  President  first  issued  two  proclamations 
[August  7,  and  September  25],  but  without  effect.  After  due  consideration, 
and  the  exhaustion  of  all  peaceable  means,  he  ordered  out  a  large  body  of  the 
militia  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  who  marched  to 
the  insurgent  district,  in  October  [1794],  tinder  the  command  of  General 
Henry  Lee,  then  governor  of  Vu-ginia."  This  last  argument  was  effectual :  and 
soon  this  insurrection,  like  that  of  Shays's,  of  Massachusetts,  some  years 
earlier,^  which  threatened  the  stability  of  the  Federal  Government,  W!is 
allayed. 

Another  cloud  was  now  rising  in  the  political  horizon.  While  these  intei-- 
nal  commotions  were  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity,  a  bitter  feeling  was 
growing  up  between  the  American  and  British  governments.  Each  accused 
the  other  of  infi.-actions  of  the  treaty  of  1783,°  and  the  disputes,  daily  assuming 
a  more  bitter  tone,  threatened  to  involve  the  two  nations  in  another  war.  The 
Americans  complained  that  no  indemnification  had  been  made  for  negroes  car- 
ried away  at  the  close  of  the  Eevolution ;'  that  the  British  held  military  posts 
on  their  frontiers,  contrary  to  the  treaty ;'  that  British  emissaries  had  excited 
the  hostility  of  the  Indians;"  and  that, -to  retaliate  on  France,  the  English  had 

'  Page  333.  '  page  35S.  »  Psge  348. 

'  During  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  in  the  Carolinas  and  GoorRia.  and  at  the  final  evaciia- 
tioa.  the  British  plundered  many  plantations,  and  Sold  the  uegroea  in  the  'W'est  Indies. 

Note  8,  page  374,  '  Pago  373. 
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ed.pture<i  our  neutr  il  vessels,  and  impre'-aeil  our  seamtn  into  the  British  s 
The  British  eomplained  that  stipulations  concerning  the  piopcity  of  I 
and  also  m  reUtion  to  debts  contiacted  m  England  befoie  the  Revolution, 
not  been  complied  with  In  order  to  a\eit  an  event  so  very  undesirable  as 
a  war  with  Great  Eritim  the  Pitsident  pioposed  to  send  a  sptcial  envoy  to  the 
British  court,  in  hopes  of  bunging  to  an  amicable  settlemfnt  all  matters  in 
I  ispute  betwti-n  tht  two  governments     Ihe  Federal  Legisliturt  approved  of  it, 


and  on  the  19th  of  April,  1794,  John  Jay''  was  appointed  an  envoy  extraordi- 
nary for  the  purpose. 

The  special  minister  of  the  United  Slates  was  received  with  great  coui-tesy 
in  England,  where  he  arrived  in  June ;  and  he  negotiated  a  treaty  which,  at  the 
time,  was  not  very  satisfactory  to  a  large  portion  of  hia  countrymen.  It  hon- 
estly provided  for  the  collection  of  debts  here,  by  British  creditors,  which  had 


IS  which  finally  produced  a  war  between  the  ti 


'  This  practice  was  one  of  the 
in  1812.     SeBp^e409, 

'  The  loyalists,  or  Tories  [note  4,  page  226],  who  had  fled  from  the  country  during  the  prc«- 
resa,  or  at  the  close  of  the  War  for  Independence,  and  whose  property  had  been  confiscated, 
endeavoured  to  regain  their  estates,  and  also  indemnity  for  their  other  losses.  The  Britiali  govem- 
ment  finally  paid  to  these  sufferers  more  than  $15,000,000. 

'  JohD  Jay  wasadeacendantofaHuguenotfamUy  [page  49],a[idwosbom  id  the  city  ofNew 
York  ID  1745.  He  was  early  in  the  ranks  of  active  patriots,  and  rendered  very  important  services 
dunng  the  Revolution.  Alter  the  war  be  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  our  countrymen  ic  layii« 
the  foundations  of  our  Federal  Government,  and  of  eslablishmg  the  civil  government  of  hia  native 
State,  of  which  he  was  chief  magislrat*  at  one  time.  He  rethisd  from  public  lift  in  1301,  and 
died  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  eiglity-four  years  His  residence  was  at  Bedford,  Westchealer  county, 
New  York,  ' 
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been  contracted  before  tlie  Revolution,  but  it  procured  no  redress  for  those  who 
had  lost  negroes.  It  secured  indemnity  for  unlawful  captures  on  the  seas,  and 
the  evacuation  of  the  forts  on  the  frontieis  (yet  held  bj  the  Entisli),  by  the  lat 
■jf  June,  1796.     In  order  to  bccuie  certain  points  oi  grfat  importance.  Jay  was 


compelled  to  yield  others ;  and  he  finally  signed  a  treaty,  defective,  in  some 
things,  and  objectionable  in  others,  but  the  best  that  could  then  be  obtained. 
The  treaty  gave  rise  to  violent  debates  in  Congress,"  and  in  State  Iiegislatures, 
but  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  the  24th  of  June,  1795.'     The  wisdom, 


'  The  deliatep,  on  that  occasion,  developed  talent  of  the  highest  order,  and  present  a  memorable 
epoch  in  the  hisiniy  of  American  politics  and  atateamanship.  Albert  GallatiD  then  establiehed 
his  title  to  the  leadership  of  the  opposiljon  in  the  House  of  RepresentativeB,  while  Fisher  Ames,  in  a 
speech  of  wonderful  power,  in  favor  of  the  treaty  and  the  Administration,  won  for  himself  the 
laurels  of  an  unrivaled  orator.  He  was  then  in  feeble  health ;  and  when  he  arose  to  speak,  thin 
and  pale,  he  could  hardly  support  himself  on  his  feet,  and  hia  voice  was  feeble.  Strength  seemed 
to  come  as  ho  wanned  with  the  Butijeot,  and  his  eloquence  and  wisdom  poured  forth  as  fkim  a 
mighty  and  inexhauattble  fountain.  So  powerful  was  his  speeeli,  that  a.  member  opposed  to  liim 
moved  that  the  qaesUon  on  which  he  had  spoken  should  be  postponed  unti!  the  next  day,  "that 
they  should  not  act  under  the  influenco  of  an  excitement  of  whioli  their  calm  judgment  might  not 
approve."  In  allusion  to  this  speech,  John  Adams  bluntly  said:  "There  wasn't  a  dry  eye  in  the 
House,  except  some  of  the  jackasses  that  occasioned  the  neces^ty  of  the  oratory."  Ksher  Ames 
was  horn  in  Dedham,  MaasaehuEetts,  in  April,  1756.  His  health  ivus  delieat*  from  infancy.  Ho 
was  80  precodona  that  he  commenced  the  study  of  Latin  when  six  years  of  age,  and  was  admitted 
to  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  twelve.  He  chose  the  law  for  a  profcssion,  and  soon  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  bar  in  his  native  district.  He  waa  a  warm  advocate  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  He 
was  the  first  representative  of  his  district  in  the  Federal  Congress.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  July, 
180S,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years. 

'  Great  exeiteroent  succeeded.    In  soverd  cities  mobs  threatened  personal  violence  to  the  sup- 
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and  policy,  and  true  patriotism  of  Mr.  Jay  were  soon  made  manifest.  In  Oc- 
tober following,  a,  treaty  waa  concluded  with  Spain,  by  which  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  Spanish  territories  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  the  United  States, 
were  defined.  That  treaty  also  secured  to  the  United  States  the  free  naviga^ 
tion  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  use  of  New  Orleans,  as  a  port,  for  ten  years. 

As  soon  as  one  excitement  was  fairly  allayed,  causes  for  others  appeared ; 
and  during  the  whole  time  of  Washington's  administration  of  eight  years,  when 
the  policy  of  the  new  government  had  to  be  estahlished,  and  its  machinery  put 
in  operation,  the  greatest  wisdom,  circumspection,  and  conservative  action,  mi 
the  part  of  ofBcials,  were  continually  demanded.  DifEcultiea  appeared  like 
little  clouds  on  tho  distant  horizon,,  sometimes  as  mere  specks,  at  others,  in 
alarming  shapes.  These  were  chiefly  in  connection  with  trade,  especially  in 
foreign  lands.  American  commerce  was  rapidly  expanding,  and  now  began  to 
find  its  way  into  tlie  Mediterranean  Sea.  There  it  was  met  by  Algerine 
pirates,  who  seized  the  merchandise,  and  held  the  seamen  in  captivity,  in  oi-der 
to  procure  ransom-money.  These  depredations,  which  finally  gave  rise  to  efforts 
to  organize  a  navy,  had  continued  many  years  before  the  government  took 
active  measures  to  suppress  them.  President  Washington  called  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  subject,  toward  the  close  of  1790 ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  gave  many  interesting  details,  in  his  annuE^ 
report,  on  the  subject  of  these  piracies.  A  commissioner  was  sent  to  treat  with 
the  Dey,  or  Governor,  of  Algiers  on  the  subject,  but  that  semi-barbarian  robber 
argued  in  reply :  "  If  I  were  to  make  peace  with  everybody,  what  should  I  do 
with  my  corsairs  ?  what  should  I  do  with  my  soldiers  ?  They  would  take  off 
my  head  for  the  want  of  other  prizes,  not  being  able  to  live  on  their  miserable 
allowance." 

In  the  spring  of  1794,  Congress,  on  account  of  these  depredations,  passed 
an  Act  to  provide  for  a  naval  armament,  and  appropriated  almost  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose.  But  the  United  States,  in  the  absence 
of  the  proposed  navy,  was  compelled  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  in  the  autumn 
of  1795  [November  28],  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  by  which  an  annual 
tribute  was  to  be  given  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  in  accordance  with  the 
long-establishe# usages  of  European  nations.'  This  was  humiliating,  but  could 
not  then  be  avoided.  Congress  had  given  the  President  power  to  provide  by 
purchase  or  otherwise,  and  equip,  severr.l  vessels.  To  this  end  he  put  forth 
his  energies  immediately,  and  in  July  [1794],  he  commissioned  captains  and 
superintendents,  naval  coi^tructors  and  navy  agents,  si.Y  each,  and  ordered  the 
construction  of  six  ships.     The  treaty  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers  caused  work  on 

porters  of  the  treaty.  Mr  Jay  was  burned  in  effigy  [note  6,  page  215],  Mr.  Hamilton  was  stoned 
at  a  public  mooting,  and  the  British  minister  at  Philadeipiiia  waa  insulted. 

'  Batwaen  the  years  1785  and  1193,  the  Alf^eriDB  pirates  captured  and  carried  into  Algiers, 
fifteen  Aoierioan  vessels,  used  Hie  property,  and  made  one  hundred  and  eighty  officers  and  seamen 
slaves  of  tlie  most  revolting  kind.  In  1195,  the  United  States  agreed,  by  treaty,  to  pay  eight  hun- 
dred thouaiud  dollars  for  eaptJves,  then  ^ive,  and  in  addition,  to  make  tlio  dey,  or  governor,  a 
present  of  a  frigate  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  An  annual  tribute  of  twenty-three  ttousand 
dollars  was  also  lo  bo  paid.  This  was  comphed  witli  unlil  the  breaking  out  of  tiia  war  of  lal2. 
See  pages  S90  and  445. 
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these  vesaela  to  he  suspended  in  1795.  Soon  the  folly  of  not  completing  the 
little  navy,  ao  well  begun,  was  made  manifest,  when  British  cruisers  commenced" 
the  practice  of  taking  seamen  from  American  v^sels,  and  impressing  them  into 
the  English  service.'  The  ships  of  the-French  Republic  soon  afterward  com- 
menced depredations  upon  American  commerce ;  and  in  1797,  when  war  with 
that  government  seemed  inevitable,'  Congress,  on  the  urgent  recommendation 
of  President  Adams,  caused  the  frigates  United  Stales,  Constellation,  and 
Constitution  to  be  completed,  equipped,  and  sent  to  sea.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  navy,"  which,  in  after  years,  though  weak  in  num- 
bers, performed  many  brilliant  exploits.  From  this  time  the  navy  became  the 
cherished  arm  of  the  national  defense ;  and  chiefly  through  its  instrumentality, 
the  name  and  power  of  the  United  States  began  to  be  properly  appreciated  in 
Europe,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Now  [1796],  the  administration  of  Washington  was  drawing  to  a  close.  It 
had  been  one  of  vast  importance  and  incessant  action.  A!!  disputes  with 
foreign  nations,  except  France,'  had  been  adjusted;  government  credit  was 
established,  and  the  nation  was  highly  prosperous.'  The  embryos  of  new  em- 
pires beyond  the  Alleghanies,  had  been  planted ;  and  the  last  year  of  his  admin- 
istration was  signalized  by  the  admission  [June,  1796J  of  Tennessee  into  the 
Union  of  States,  making  the  number  of  confederated  republica,  sixteen. 

During  the  closing  months  of  Washington's  administration,  the  first  great 
struggle  among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  ascendancy  between  tho 
Federalists  and  Republicans,'  took  place.  The  only  man  on  whom  the  nation 
iw  could  possibly  unite,  was  about  to  retire  to  private  life.  He  issued  his 
admirable  Farewell  Address  to  his  countrymen — that  address  so  full  of  wis- 
dom, patriotism,  and  instruction — early  in  the  autumn  of  1796  [September  19], 
and  then  the  people  were  fully  assured  that  some  other  man  must  be  chosen  to 
fill  his  place.  There  was  very  little  time  for  preparation  or  electioneering,  for 
the  choice  must  he  made  in  November  following.  Activity  the  most  extraordi- 
nary appeared  among  pohticians,  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  The  Federalists 
nominated  John  Adams  for  the  high  office  of  Chief  Magistrate,  and  the  Bepuh- 
lieans  nominated  Thomas  Jefferson  for  the  same.  The  contest  was  fierce,  and 
party  spirit,  then  in  its  youthful  vigor,  was  implacable.     The  result  was  a  vic- 

'  Page  401.  '  Page  385. 

'  Congress  had  created  the  offioa  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  an  executivo  department,  and  on 
the  30th  of  April,  1798,  Benjamin  Stoddart^  ot  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was 
appointed  to  that  chair.  Hitherto  Ite  business  of  the  war  and  navy  departments  bad  been  per- 
formed by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

*  The  French  government  was  highly  displeased  because  of  the  treaty  made  with  England,  by  Mr. 
Jay,  and  even  adopted  hostile  measures  toward  the  United  States.  It  wanted  the  Americans  to 
show  an  active  participation  with  the  French  in  hatred  of  the  Ei^lisli,  and  therefore  the  strict  nen- 
trality  observed  by  Wasllington,  was  exceedingly  displeasing  to  the  French  Committee  of  Public 


Safety.  The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Algiers,  independently  of  French  intervention,  and  the 
anocBBB  of  the  negotiation  with  Spain,  excited  the  jealoiHy  of  the  French  rulers.  In  a  word, 
because  the  United  States,  having  the  strength,  aasumed  the  r^ifht  to  stand  alone,  the  French  were 
offended,  and  threatened  tha^rown-up  child  with  personal  chastisement. 

'  Commerce  had  wonderfully  expanded.  The  exports  had,  in  five  years,  increased  from  nine- 
teen millions  of  dollara  to  more  than  fifty-six  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  imports  in  about  the  same 
ratio.  '  Page  377, 
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tOTy  for  both  parties— Adams  being  elected  President,  and  Jefferson,  having 
the  nest  highest  number  of  votes,  was  chosen  Vice-President.'  On  the  4th  of 
March,  1797,  Washington  retired  from  office,  and  Adams  was  inaugurated  the 
second  President  of  the  United  States.  The  great  leader  of  the  armies  in  the 
War  for  Independence  was  never  again  enticed  from  the  quiet  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture at  Mount  Vernon,  to  the  performance  of  public  duties. 


CHAPTEU     ir. 
ADAMS'S     ADMIKISTKATION.     [17 


John  Adams"  was  m  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age  when,  t,.^, 
full  suit  of  pearl-coloied  bioadcloth,  and  with  powdered  hair  he  stood  in  Inde- 
pendence Hail  (M-iich  4,  17f>7],  in  Philwlelphn   diid  took  the  oath  of  office, 


'  The  wholG  number  of  electoral  votes  [see  note  1,  page  361]  was  oiio  hundred  and  thirtv-eiebt 
,  r.f.  °  wT-  ^  '^™/'  Braintree,  Massachnaetls,  in  October,  1136.  He  chose  the  law  as  a 
^thaZoob  (MK^and'^ttrf  ■"*  ^^  ''^'"  T^'^'  *"."  ^"^'"^  the  political  field  quite  early,  and 
with  Manroct,  Ot^s,  and  others,  ho  took  an  active  part  in  the  earliefVvolutionary  movements,  in 
B  Continental  Congress,  fixim  which  he  w 


and  vicinity. 


ofte  important  post  of  a  minister  to  the  Frenchand  othor'Vomain"Euro^'  "lie  wiT 
n  Congress.     In  Uie  rourae  of  the  eighteen  months  precedbg  his  de- 


at  industrious  m 
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as  President  of  tlio  United  States,  administered  by  Cliief  Justice  Eliswortli.' 
He  was  pledged,  by  his  acts  and  declarations,  to  the  gencnvl  policy  of  Wasliing- 
ton'a  administration,  and  he  adopted,  as  hia  own,  the  cabinet  council  left  by  his 
predecessor.'  He  came  into  office  at  a  period  of  great  trial  for  the  Republic. 
Party  spirit  and  sectional  differences  were  rife  in  its  bosom,  and  the  relations 
vf  the  United  States  with  France  were  becoming  more  and  more  unfriendly. 


Already  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinekney,  the  American  minister  at  the  French 
court,  had  hecn  ordered  to  leave  their  territory  by  the  Directory,  then  the  su- 
preme executive  power  in  France.'  Depredations  upon  American  commerce 
had  also  been  authorized  by  them ;  and  the  French  minister  in  the  United 

parture  for  Europo,  Mr.  Adams  bail  been  on  ninety  different  coniinitteep,  nnd  waa  chairman  of 
IhMy-Jaie  of  thom.  He  was,  at  one  time,  intrusted  witli  no  less  than  six  miasjona  abroad,  namely, 
to  treat  forpeace  with  Great  Britain;  to  malie  a  eommerraal  treaty  with  Great  Britain;  to  c^oti- 
ate  the  same  with  tliu  States  General  of  Holland;  the  same  nithtlie  Prince  of  Orange;  to  plB%e 
the  feith  of  the  United  States  to  the  Armed  Neutrality;  and  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  ten  miilionB  of 
dollars.  He  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  died  on  the  flftietli  anniyereary 
cX  that  great  act  [1826],  with  the  words  "Independence  foreyer:"  upon  his  lips.  He  was  in  tlie 
ninety-second  year  of  his  age.     See  page  459.  '  Page  360. 

'  Tunothy  Pickering,  Secretary  of  Stale;  Oliver  Wolcott,  Scerotary  of  the  Treaanryj  James 
M'Henry,  Secretary  of  War;  and  Charles  Leo,  Attorney-General  W^ington's  first  cabinet  had 
sH  resigned  during  the  eai^y  part  of  bis  second  term  of  office  (the  President  is  elected  for  four  yeaia), 
and  the  aboTe-named  gentlemen  were  appointed  during  1T95  and  1196, 

'  The  Eepubliean  government  of  France  was  administered  by  a  council  called  the  Mrerforj/  It 
was  composed  of  five  members,  who  ruled  in  connection  with  two  representative  bodies,  called,  re- 
spectively, the  Councti  o/ Ancienfe,  and  the  CoavxH  of  S^ve  Ewidred.  The  i>irectory  was  the  head, 
or  exeoutive  power  of  the  governmGnt. 
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States  had  grossly  insulted  the  government.  President  Adams  perceived  the 
necessity  of  prompt  and  energetic  action,  and  he  convened  an  extraordinary 
session  of  Congress,  on  the  15th  of  May.  With  the  concur^ce  of  the  Senate, 
the  President  appointed  [July]  three  envoys,'  with  Pinckney  at  their  head,  to 
proceed  to  France,  and  endeavor  to  adjust  all  difficulties.  They  met  at  Paris, 
m  October,  but  were  refused  an  audience  with  the  Directory,  unless  they 
should  first  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  into  the  French  treasury.  Overtures 
for  this  purpose  were  made  by  unofficial  agents.  The  demand  was  indignantly 
refused;  and  then  it  was  that  Pinckney  uttered  that  nohle  sentiment,  "Mil- 
lions for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute!"  The  two  Federalist  envoys 
(Marshall  and  Pinckney)  were  ordered  out  of  the  country,  while  Mr.  Gerry, 
who  was  a  Republican,  and  whose  party  sympathized  with  tlie  measures  of 
France,  was  allowed  to  remain.  The  indignant  people  of  the  United  States 
censured  Mr.  Gerry  severely  for  remaking.  He,  too,  aoon  found  that  nothing 
could  he  accomplished  with  the  French  rulers,  and  he  returned  home. 

The  fifth  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1797.  Perceiving  the  vanity  of  further  attempts  at  negotiation  with  France' 
Congress,  and  the  country  generally,  began  to  prepare  for  war.  Quite  a  large 
Standing  army  was  authorized  [May,  1798]  ;  and  as  Washington  approved  of  the 
measure,  he  was  appointed  [July]  its  commander-in-chief,  with  General  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  as  his  first  lieutenant.  Washington  consented  to  accept  the 
office  only  on  condition  that  General  Hamilton  should  be  the  acting  commander- 
in-chief,  for  the  retired  President  was  unwilling  to  enter  into  active  military  serv- 
ice again.  A  naval  armament,  and  the  capture  of  French  vessels  of  war  was 
authorized;  and  a  naval  department,  as  we  have  observed,"  with  Benjamin 
Sioddart  at  its  head,  was  created.  Although  there  was  no  actual  declaration 
of  war  made  by  either  party,  yet  hostilities  were  commenced  on  the  ocean,  and  a 
vessel  of  each  nation  sufiered  capture ;'  but  the  army  was  not  summoned  to  the 
field. 

The  proud  tone  of  the  French  Directory  was  humbled  by  the  dignified  and 
decided  measures  adopted  by  the  United  States,  and  that  body  made  overtures 
for  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  difficulties.  President  Adams  immediately  ap- 
pointed [Feb.  26,  1799]  three  envoys'  to  proceed  to  France,  and  negotiate  for 

■  Charles  Coteswortli  Pinckney,  Elbriage  Geny,  and  Jobn  Marshaa  Pinckney  was  m  aetwe 
pataot  m  South  Carolina  duricg  the  Revolutioa  He  was  born  in  Charleaton,  in  Febmarv  1146 
and  was  eduated  in  England.  He  studied  law  there,  and  on  hia  return  to  his  native  eouulnr  b 
1169,  he  commenoed  a  suocessflil  professional  career  m  Charleston.  He  took  part  earlv  in  Een'ub- 
lioan  ffloyBmen^  held  military  offices  during  the  War  for  Independence,  and  when  war  with  France 
seemed  cerbun,  m  1797,  Washington  appomted  him  next  to  Hamilton  in  command.  He  died  in 
Tn^^^^  '  '"  ?»^'^u*',^'!'  l^  "'"  ^^  ^-  Gerry  was  one  of  the  aignera  ofUie  Declaration  of 
^rhief  T,^'?'  ""f  J^^  "i^  ^^°  ^  ^*"^  P^'""'  """^  ^^^'^'-  See  page  351.  The  lattm. 
ta  Lhiel  J"|^ce  of  tiie  United  States,  administered  the  oath  of  offit*  to  feveral  Fresidenla. 

llqq  ^Tl^°j?^.^f^  **?^'^  a>nstmt!on,  captured  tbe  Risnch  tHgate  L'lmurgaOg,  in  February, 
ison  tiT^  ??;  ■  already  taken  the  American  edhoonei  Betaliaiion.  On  the  IstofFebruaty 
Xb  W  f  ^*™i^  an  action  with  tho  French  ftig^te  La  Vengea^  hut  escaped  capture 
alter  flloas  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  in  killed  and  wounded.  v      ^ 

n«i„7;  J'  ?"^^',H,'i™^^  Ellsworth,  end  Patrick  Henry.  -Mr.  Henry  declined,  and  William  B, 
DaviB  [note  6,  page  318],  of  Nortii  Oarolina,  took  his  place.  ^^ 
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peace,  but  when  they  arrived,  the  weak  Directory  was  no  more.  The  govern- 
ment  was  in  the  hands  of  NapoieoQ  Bonaparte  [Nov.  1799]  as  Firat  Consul," 
whose  audacity  am  energy  now  saved  France  from  anarchy  and  utter  ruin.  He 
promptly  received  the  United  States  embassadors,  concluded  a  treaty  [Sept  30, 
1800],  and  gave  such  assurances  of  friendly  feelings  that,  on  the  return  of  the 
ministers,  the  provisional  army  of  the  United  States,  whoso  illustrious  com- 
maader-in-chief  had,  in  the  mean  while,  been  removed  b^death,  was  disbanded. 
Two  unpopular  domestic  measures  were  admJsd'Bj^the  summer  of  1798, 
known  as  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws.  Th^-1^;«(Sthorized  the  President  to 
expel  from  the  country  any  alien  (not  a^^gjfcf'who  should  be  suspected  of 
conspiring  against  the  Republic.  ^^■1^'^/^^  fo'  tlie  law  was,  that  it  was  com- 
puted tliat  there  wero  more  Jt^^^^"^  thousand  Frenchmen  in  the  United 
State,  all  of  whom  were  dj^^SE^-tfieir  native  country,  and  were  mostly  asso- 
'iuated,  by»  clubs  or  othQrp^t^'Hesides  these,  there  were  computed  to  be  in  the 
cdun^'*at  least  fiftj^^^&md  person^-nho  had  been  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
soaeofwhomhad^^^a  it  unsaf5..itfromain  at  home.  The  Sedition  lawauthor- 
izeJlthe  supraf^jro  ofpublieartfons  calculated  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
'  ftt  that  period  there  were  two  hundred  newspapers  puhJished  in  the 
tJnitJB  St^l^'of  which  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  were  in  fevor  of  the 
federt^i^1nistratioii>^he  lemainder  were  chiefly  under  the  control  of  aliens. 
Thf^Jmeasures  were  unjKmular,  because  they  might  lead  to  great  abuses.  In 
■^gfcia  ari3  Kentucky,  tlXlegislatures  di'clared  thggiiff^e  decidedly  uncon- 
BtitutitfflSii,  and  they  were  finiWy  repealed.   ^.^'"''^^ 

Tiie  nation  suffered  a  sad  iereavemeiit^flfc  theslase  of  the  last  year  of  the 
centiiry;  Washington,  the  ateatest-tiitd  bestj^he^ed  of  ita  mihtary  and  civil 
leaders,  died  at  Moont  Ven3n  OR  rife  littf  of  December,  1799,  when  almost 
sixty-eight  yeairs  of  I  age  jfe^vent -since  the  foundation  of  the  government, 
had  m^e  su(|i  aa  im^w>ion  iJn  tho 'public  mind  The  national  grief  was 
sincere,  and  jfarty^^rit  (Fas  hus>ed  into  silen^e^  his  grave.  All  hearts 
united  in  h(OTiage  to  the  memiMry  of  him  who  was  properly  legarded  as  the 
Fatheik*/^  (JouNTKT  Congie'«  was  then  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  and 
when  jfi'd^. Marshall'  m  iiounced  the  sad  event,  both  Houses^  immediately 
adjefiriiq^ySr'the  day     f  n  re-assemblmg  the  next  day,  appropriate  resolutions 


,,.and  th&Tre  ident  was  "directed  to  write  a  letter  of  condolence  to 
l^rs-^aghin^n^in  the  5  amepf  Congress.    Impressive  funeral  ceremonies  were 


^ 


„riaparte,  Of^bacerea,  anl/t'he  Abbe  Sieyes  beoarae  the  ruling  power  in  France,  witlvthe 

T^onsula,  after  tli?f(rBt  hiAovertliroWQ  tlje  Directory.    Bonaparte  was  the  First  Consul,  and 

-  in  &ct,  30  'aut&oKC^  or  oSa  fho  rules  by  hia  own  will      '  Page  351.    '  Noto  3,  page  366. 

?  MartJia'iDaiiiWaee,  wbo  drdi  married  Daniel  Paike  Cuelis,  and  afterward,  while  yet  a  young 

W  waiVeiW^d  to  Celoiiel  Waahington,  was  bora  in  Kent  county,  Virpnia.  in  1132,  about 

AmBbtfti"lat«r  thag  her  illnstriona  busbani    Her  first  husband  died  when  she  was  about 

V^five  Tsars  of  agBf  leaving  her  with  two  Chadren,  and  a  large  fortune  in  lands  and  money. 

\mair^tomonel"Wa8hiag1ou,  in  January,  1759.     She  was  ever  worthy  of  such  a  lius- 

\id  while  W  was  Preaiderit  of  the  United  States,  slie  presided  with  dignity  over  the  esecu- 

ion,b(&  in  Hew  Torfca^d  Philadelphia.    When  lier  husband  died,  she  said  r  "Tiawell; 

all  iano^rtoyer/lshall  soon  fblWfebim;  I  have  no  more  triaJs  to  pass  through.      In  little  less 

ttian  thirtsbnriittbaaflejiwarij^  Was  Md  in  the  famUy  vault  at  Mount  Vernon.     Her  grandson, 

and  adopta  son  of  ^asbJ^oU  (also  the  last  aurviving  esecutor  of  Ma  will)  is  yet  [December, 

1856]  livin^n  thsi)anl(^tte  Potomac^  oppo^te  'Washii^n  City. 
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i-bserved  by  that  body,  and  throughoat  the  country  '  General  Henry  Lee,'  of 
Virginia,  on  the  invitation  of  Congress  delivered  [December  26,  1799]  an 
eloquent  funeral  oration  before  the  lutional  legislature  and  the  recommenda^ 
tion  of  Congress,  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  tt  wear  crape  on  their  left 
arms  for  thirty  days,  was  geneially  complied  with  The  whole  nation  put  on 
tokens  of  mourning. 


The  death  of  Washington  alsoTnade  a  profound  impression  in  Europe.  To 
the  people  there,  who  were  aspiring  for  freedom,  it  seemed  as  if  a  bright  star 
ha*i  disappeared  from  the  firmament  of  their  hopes.  Rulers,  also,  joined  in 
demonstrations  of  respect.  Soon  after  the  event  of  his  death  was  known  in 
France,  Bonaparte,  tlien  First  Consul,'  rendered  unusual  hono«  to  his  name. 
On  the  9th  of  February  [1800],  he  issued  the  following  order  of  the  day  to 
the  army:  "  Washington  is  dead !  This  great  man  fought  against  tyranny ;  h* 
established  the  liberties  of  his  country.  His  memory  will  always  be  dear  to 
the  French  people,  as  it  will  be  to  all  free  men  of  the  two  worlds ;  and  especially 
to  French  soldiers,  who,  like  him  and  the  American  soldiers,  have  combatted 
for  liberty  and  equality."  Bonaparte  also  ordered,  that  during  ten  days  black 
crape  should  be  suspended  from  all  the  standards  and  flags  throughout  the 
French  Republic.  Splendid  ceremonies  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  and  a 
funeral  oration  in  the  H6tel  des  Invalides,  were  also  given,  at  both  of  which 

.1,  L??^^  J*^''*^  *°  *'"™*  "  mansoleam,  or  moirament,  at  ■Washington  City,  to  Ms  memory,  but 
ine  resolution  has  never  been  carried  info  effect.  A  munificent  one,  composed  of  wMte  marble,  is 
now  in  course  of  erection  there,  to  be  p^d  for  by  individual  Bubacriptions. 

'  Note  2,  page  333.  '  Note  1,  page  3B6. 
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the  First  Consul,  and  all  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  capital  we  .e 
present.  Lord  Bridport,  commander  of  a  British  fleet  of  almost  sixty  vessels, 
lying  at  Torhay,  on  the  coast  of  France,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Wash- 
ington, lowered  his  flag  half-mast,  and  this  example  was  followed  by  the  whole 
fleet.  And  from  that  time  until  the  present,  the  name  of  Washington" has 
inspired  increasing  reverence  at  home  and  abroad,  imtil  now  it  may  be  said  that 
the  praise  of  him  fills  the  whole  earth. 

After  the  close  of  the  difficulties  with  France,  very  little  of  general  interest 
occurred  during  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  except  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  the  Federal  government  to  the  District  of  Columbia,'  in 
the  summer  of  1800;  the  admission  into  the  Union  [May,  1800]  of  the  country 
between  the  western  frontier  of  Georgia  and  the  Mississippi  River,  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory ;  and  the  election  of  a  new  President  of  the  United  States. 
Now,  again,  came  a  severe  struggle  between  the  Federalists  and  Republic- 
ans, for  political  power.'  The  former  nominated  Mr.  Adams  and  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney,'  for  President;  the  latter  nominated  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Aaron  Burr,'  for  the  same  office.  In  consequence  of  dissensions  among  the 
Eederalist  leaders,  and  the  rapid  development  of  ultra-democratic  ideas  among 
the  people,  the  Eepublican  party  was  successful.  Jefierson  and  Buh*  had  an 
equal  number  of  electoral  votes.  The  task  of  choosing,  therefore,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fed-, 
eral  Constitution.  The  choice  finally  fell  upon  Mr.  Jefferson,  after  thirty-five 
ballotings ;  and  Mr.  Burr  was  proclaimed  Vice-President. 

During  the  year  1800,  the  last  of  Adams's  administration,  the  second  enu- 
meration of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  took  place.  The  population 
was  then  five  millions,  three  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-two — an  increase  of  one  million,  four  hundred  thousand  in  ten  years. 
The  Federal  revenue,  which  amounted  to  four  millions,  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-one  thousMid  dollars  in  1790,  was  increased  to  almost  thirteen  millions 
in  1800. 


CHAPTER    III. 

JEFFERSON'S    ADMINISTRATION.     [ISOl  — 1809]. 

Thomas  Jefferson,'  the  third  President  of  the  United  States,  was  in  the 
fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age  when,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1801,  he  was  duly 

'  Page  311.  The  District  is  a  tract  ten  milea  square  on  each  aide  of  the  Potomac,  ceded  to  Ihe 
United  Slates  hj  Maryland  and  Vii^nia  in  1 7  90.  The  dty  of  Washington  was  laid  out  there  in  1 791, 
and  the  erection  of  the  Capitol  was  commenced  in  1793,  when  [April  18]  Preaident  WaBhington  laid 
the  corner  stone  of  the  north  wing,  witii  MasoEic  honors.  The  two  wings  wore  completed  in  1808, 
and  these  were  burned  by  the  Britash  in  1814.  See  page  436.  The  central  portion  of  the  Capitol 
was  completed  in  1827,  the  winga  having  been  repmred  soon  after  the  conflagration.  Alt^igether 
it  covered  an  area  of  a  htHe  more  than  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground.  In  course  of  time  it  became 
too  small,  and  now  [1856]  an  e2l«nsion  of  it  is  in  prqgress.  The  addition  is  in  the  form  of  wings, 
north  and  south,  projecHng  both  east  and  west  beyond  the  main  building. 

'  Page  377.  '  Note  1,  page  385.  *  Note  i,  paj^e  241,  and  page  397. 

'  Thomas  Jefferson  was  bom  in  Albemarle  county,  Tii^mia,  in  April,  1743.    He  was  educated 
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inaagurated  tte  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic,  in  the  new  Capitol,-  at  Wash- 
ington City.  His  inaugural  speech,  which  was  looked  for  with  great  anxiety, 
as  a  foreshadowing  of  the  policy  of  the  new  President,  was  manly  and  conserv- 
ative, and  it  allayed  many  apprehensions  of  his  opponents.     From  its  tone,  they 


imagined  that  few  of  the  Federal  office-holders  would  be  disturbed ;  but  in  this 
they  soon  found  themselves  mistaken.  The  Federal  party,  while  in  power, 
having  generally  excluded  Republicans  from  office,  Jefferson  felt  himself  justi- 
fied in  giving  places  to  his  own  political  friends.  He  therefore  made  many 
removals  from  official  station  throughout  the  country ;  and  then  was  commenced 
the  second  act  in  the  system  of  political  proscription,'  which  has  not  always 
proved  wise  or  salutary.  He  retained,  for  a  short  time,  Mr.  Adams's  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury  and  Navy  (Samuel  Dexter  and  Benjamin  Stoddart),  hut  called 


at  William  and  Maiy  College,  studied  law  with  the  eminent  George  "WTtlie,  and  had  h  . 
Erst  inflamed  by  listening  to  Patrick  Henry's  famous  speech  [note  1,  page  214]  against  the  Stamp  Act 
He  first  appeared  in  pubUo  lilb  in  the  Virginia  Assembly,  in  1769,  and  was  one  of  the  most  aotivQ 
workers  io  that  body,  until  sent  lo  peribrm  more  impOTlant  duties  in  the  Continental  Congress. 
The  inaoriptioQ  upon  hia  monnment,  written  by  himself,  tells  of  tlie  most  important  of  Ma  public 
labors :  "  Here  lies  buried  Thomas  Jefpsbson,  Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  of  the 
Statute  of  ViT^nia  for  religious  iVeedom ;  and  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia."  He  was 
governor  of  his  awn  State,  and  a  foreign  minister.  He  lived  until  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  [July  4,  1826].  and  at  almost  the  same  hour  when  the  spirit  of  Adams 
look  its  flight  [page  451],  his  also  departed  from  the  body,  when  he  was  at  the  age  of  ^hly- 
three  yewa.  '  !*(««  *81. 
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Bepublicans  to  fill  the  other  seats  in  his  cabinet,'  He  set  vigorously  at  work 
to'  reform  public  abuses,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power ;  and  so  conciliatory  were 
his  expressed  ^dews  in  reference  to  tlie  great  hody  of  his  opponents,  that  many 
Federalists  joined  the  Republicaji  ranks,  and  became  bitter  denouncers  of  their 
former  associates  and  their  principles. 

President  Jcfieraon's  administration  was  signalized  at  the  beginning  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Excise  Act/  and  other  obnoxious  and  unpopular  laws.  His  sug- 
gestions concerning  the  reduction  of  the  diplomatic  corje,  hauling  up  of  the 
navy  in  ordinary,  the  abolition  of  certain  offices,  and  the  revision  of  the 
judiciary,  were  all  taken  into  consideration  by  Congress,  and  many  advances 
in  jurisprudence  were  made.  Vigor  and  enlightened  views  marked  his  course ; 
and  even  his  political  opponents  confessed  his  forecast  and  wisdom,  in  many 
things.  During  his  first  term,  one  State  and  two  Territories  were  added  to  the 
confederacy.  A  part  of  the  North-western  Territory'  became  a  State,  under 
the  name  of  Ohio,*  in  the  autumn  of  1802 ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1803,  Louisi- 
ana was  purchased  [April]  of  France  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  This 
result  was  brought  about  without  much  difficulty,  for  the  French  ruler  was 
desirous  of  injuring  England,  and  saw  in  this  an  excellent  way  to  do  it.  In 
violation  of  a  treaty  made  in  the  year  1795,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana 
closed  the  port  of  New  Orleans  in  1802.  Great  excitement  prevailed  through- 
out tfce  western  settlements ;  and  a  proposition  was  made  in  Congress  to  take 
forcible  possession  of  the  Territory.  It  was  ascertained  that,  by  a  secret  treaty, 
the  country  had  been  ceded  to  France,  by  Spain.  Negotiations  for  its  purchase 
were  immediately  opened  with  Napoleon,  and  the  bargain  was  consummated  in 
April,  1803.  The  United  States  took  peaceable  possession  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year.  It  contained  about  eighty-five  thousand  mixed  inhabitants,  and 
about  forty  thousand  negro  slaves.  When  this  bargain  was  consummated, 
Napoleon  said,  prophetically,  "  This  accession  of  territory  strengther^  forever 
the  power  of  the  United  States;  and  I  have  just  given  to  England  a  maritime 
rival  that  will  sooner  orlater  humble  her  pride."  Out  of  it  two  Territories 
were  formed,  called  respectively  the  Territory  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  depredations  of  Algerine  corsairs  upon 
American  commerce.  The  insolence  of  the  piratical  powers  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,"  at  length  became  unendurable ;  and  the  United 
States  governmfflit  resolved  to  cease  paying  tribute  to  them.  The  Bashaw  of 
Tripoli  thereupon  declared  war  [Juno  10,  1801]  against  the  United  States ; 
nod  Captain  Bainbridge  was  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  to  protect 

'  James  Uadiaon,  Secrelary  of  State ;  Henry  Dearborn,  Secretary  of  "War ;  Levi  Lincoln,  Attor- 
ney GeneraL  Before  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December,  he  appointed  Albert  Gallatin  [note  1, 
page  380,  and  note  6,  page  443],  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Robert  Smith,  Secretay  of  tlie  Navy. 
They  were  both  RepuMcaoi  '  Page  378.  '  Page  362. 

'  No  Bectjon  of  the  Union  had  increased,  in  population  and  resources,  bo  rapidly  aaOhio.  When, 
\a  1800,  it  was  formed  into  a  distinct  TerritJDry,  the  residue  of  the  Jfo-rth-weatem  Territory  remained 
as  one  until  1809.  Then  the  Territories  of  Indiaaa  and  IlUvioiB  were  formed.  When  Ohio  was 
admitted  aa  a  State,  it  contained  a  population  of  about  sevenly-two  thousand  souls. 

*  Morocco,  Algfers,  Tunis,  and  Tripidi,  in  Africa.    They  aie  known  as  tlie  Baaitary  Powers. 
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AmericiiQ  commerce.'  In  1803,  Commodore  Preble  was  sent  thither  to  humble 
the  pirates.  After  bringing  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  terms,  he  appeared 
before  Tripoli -with  his  squadron.  One  of  his  vessels  (the  Philadelphia),  com- 
manded by  Bainbridge,'  struck  on  a  rock  in  the  harbor,  while  reconnoitering ; 


and  before  she  could  be  extricated,  she  was  captured  [October  31,  180S]  by 
tbe  Tripolitans.  The  officers  were  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  the  crew 
were  made  slaves. 

'  Captain  Baiobric^  liad  been  on  that'  coast  the  previous  jear. 
Hearrivedat  AlgferainSeptember,  1800,  in  the  fixate  George  Washing- 
ton, with  tlio  annud  tribute  money  [page  381].  The  dey,  or  governor, 
deraanded  the  use  of  his  vessel  to  carry  ati  ambassador  lo  Cooatan- 
tioopla  Bainbridgo  remonstrated,  when  the  dey  hauglitQy  observed: 
"  Ton  pay  roe  tribute,  by  wluoh  you  become  my  slaves,  and  therefore 
I  have  a  right  to  order  you  as  I  think  proper."  Bainbridge  was 
obliged  to  comply,  for  tbe  castle  guns  would  not  allow  bini  to  pass  out 
of  the  harbor.  He  sailed  for  the  East,  and  had  the  honor  of  Srst  dis- 
playing the  American  flag  before  the  anirfent  city  of  Constantinople. 
The  Sultan  regardeS  it  aa  a  tavorable  oman  of  fiitnre  friendship,  because 
feisf!a!(boreacre3«Ti(orhalf-moon,andthBAmBricanBeTOupofstora.    . 

'  William  Bainbridge  was  bora  in  New  Jersey,  in  1174.  He  waa  captain  of  a  merchant  v 
at  the  ^  of  nineteen  years,  and  entered  the  naval  service  in  1198.  He  was  distrngmshed  di: 
tha  second  War  Ibr  Independence  [page  409],  and  died  m  1833. 
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The  credit  of  Jiie  American  n'ny  was  someiihat  repaired  early  in  tJie 
following  year  when  Lieutenant  Decatur  mth  only  sev 
enty  six  TOlunteera  siiled  into  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  in 
the  evening  of  February  3  1804  and  runing  along&ide 
the  Philadelphia  (which  hy  moored  near  the  i^astle  and 
guarded  by  a  large  number  of  Tiipoht-ina)  boarded  her 
killed  or  dro\e  into  the  sea  all  of  her  turbaned  defenders 
set  her  on  fire  and  under  co^er  of  a  heavy  cannonade 
from  the  American  squidron  eucapcd  i>ithout  lo&jng  a 
min°  As  they  left  the  buraing  \easel  thi,  Americans 
raised  a  shout  which  was  answered  hy  the  guns  of  the 
battel  lea  on  the  short  and  hy  the  armed  ■lessela  at  anchor 
near  They  went  out  into  ^e  Mediterranean  unharmed  sailed  for  Syracuse 
and  were  received  there  with  great  loy  by  the  Ameiicin  squadron  under  Com 
modore  Preble  This  bold  act  humlled  and  alarmed  the  bibhaw  '  yet  his 
capital  withstood  a  hei*  t  bombaidmeiit  and  his  gun  boats  gallantly  tustamed  i 
severe  action  [August  3]  with  the  American  i  eitels 

In  the  followmg  year,  through  the  iid  of  Ilamet  Caramelli  biother  of  Jl-, 
suff  the  reigning  bishaw  (or  governor)  of  Tiipoli  favorable  terms  of  peace 
were  secured  The  bashaw  was  a  usurper  ind  Hamet  the  iightful  hen  to  the 
throne '  wis  an  exile  in  Egypt  He  rea^lily  concerted,  with 
Captain  ^ilham  Eaton,  American  consul  at  Tunis,  a  plan 
for  humbling  the  bashaw,  and  obtaining  his  own  restoration  to 
rightful  authority.  Captain  Eaton  acted  under  the  sanction  of 
his  government ;  and  early  in  March  [Match  6, 1805],  he  left 
Alexandria,  with  seventy  United  States  seamen,  accompanied 
by  Hamet  and  hia  followers,  and  a  few  Egyptian  troops.  They 
made  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  across  the  Libyan  desert, 
and  on  the  27th  of  April,  captured  Heme,  a  Tripolitan 
city  on  the  Mediterranean.  Three  weeks  later  [May  18],  thoy 
had  a  successful  battle  with  Tripolitan  troops ;  and  on  the  18th 
of  June  they  again  defeated  the  forces  of  the  bashaw,  and 


'  Stephen  Decatur  was  born  in  Marjlaad  in  1719.  He  entered  the  navy  at  tbe  age  ornincteea 
years.  AftCT  his  laat.  cruise  in  tiie  Mediterranean,  he  superintended  Uie  building  of  the  gun-boats. 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  commodore;-  and  during  tbe  second  War  for  Independence  [page  4091,  lie 
was  distinguished  for  hia  sltiH  and  bravery.  He  aiterw^Ti  humbled  tJie  Barbaiy  Powers  [note  5, 
pge  390] ;  and  was  esteemed  as  oce  tunong  tho  choicest  flowers  of  the  navj-.  He  was  Itiiled,  at 
Bladensburg,  in  a  duel  with  Commodore  Barron,  in  March,  1820,  when  forty-one  years  of  age. 

'  While  the  American  squadron  waa  on  its  way  to  Syracuse,  it  captured  a  small  Tripohtan  ves- 
Bel,  bound  ta  Cqpstantinople,  with  a  present  of  female  slaves  for  tbe  Sultan.  This  waa  taken  into 
Berriec,.  and'named  tho  intrepid^  and  was  the  vessel  wito  which  Decatur  performed  hia  bold  exploit 
at  Trii^Hi.  This  act  greatly  enraged  the  Tripolitams,  and  the  American  prisoners  were  treated  with 
the  utmdst  severity.  The  annala  of  that  day  give  some  terrible  pictures  of  white  slaverv  on  the 
southern  phores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

'  Bashaw,  pr.Ppeh*  [Pag:«haw],  ia  the  title  of  the  governor  of  a  province,  or  town,  in  the  do- 
—="■■"13  of  the  Sultan  (or'emperor)  of  Turkey.   The  Biu*a*y  States  [note  5,  page  390]  are  all  under 


the  Sultan's  rule. 

*  Tlie  badiaw,  who  was  a  third  eaa,  had  murdered  hia  father  and  elder  brother,  and  compdlcd 
"'      "       '  o  Egypt 


Hamet  to  Hy  &> 


With  qoite  a  largo  number  of  fbllowors,  he  fled  in 
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pressed  forward  toward  Tripoli.  The  terrified  ruler  had  made  terms  of  peace 
[June  4,  1805]  ■  with  Colonel  Tobias  Lear,  American  consul-general'  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  thus  disappointed  the  laudable  ambition  of  Eaton,  and  the 
hopes  of  Hamet.' 

While  these  ho&tde  movements  were  occurring  m  the  East,  the  President 


had,  in  a  confidential  message  to  Congress,  in  January,  1803,  proposed  the  first 
of  those  peaceable  conquests  which  have  opened,  and  are  still  opening,  to  civil- 
ization and  human  industry,  the  vast  inland  regions  of  our  contment.  He  rec- 
ommended an  appropriation  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion across  the  continent  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
appropriation  was  made,  and  presently  an  expedition,  consisting  of  thirty  indi- 
viduals, under  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  was  organized.  They  left  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  on  the  14th  of  May,  1804,  and  were  absent  about  twenty-seven 
months.     It  was  very  successfal,  particularly  in  geographical  discoveries,  and 

'  A  consul  is  an  officer  appointed  by  a  govomment  to  reside  in  a  foreign  poiii  to  isve  a  general 
Bupervision  of  the  commerciid  interests  of  his  country  there.  In  some  eiiaes  they  hare  powers  almost 
equal  to  a  mmlster.  Sudi  is  the  case  willi  consuls  within  the  ports  of  Mohammedan  countries.  The 
word  consul  was  applied  to  Napoleon  [page  381]  in  the  ancient  Roman  sense.  It  was  the  title  of 
the  cMef  magistrate  of  Rome  dining  the  RepuhUc.  The  treaty  made  by  Lear  provided  for  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  man  fbr  man,  as  fer  as  they  would  go.  Jessuff  had  about  two  hundred  more 
prisoners  than  the  Americana  held,  and  for  these,  a  ransom  of  $60,000  was  to  he  paid.  It  was  alao 
stipulated  that  the  wiib  and  children  of  Ifamet  ^ould  be  pren  up  to  hhn. 

'  Hamet  afterward  came  to  the  United  States,  and  applied  to  Congress  fbr  a  remuneration  for 
bis  servieea  in  favor  ol  the  Americans.  He  was  unauoce^fiil;  but  Congress  voted  $2,400  fbr  his 
temporary  reUo£  * 
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furnished  tlie  first  reliable  information  respecting  the  extensive  country  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  During  the  same  jear,  the  election  for 
President  of  the  United  States  recurred.  Aaron  Burr,  haying  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Democratic  party,'  was  not  re-nominated  for  Vice-President. 
George  Clinton'  was  put  in  his  place;  and  Jefieraon  and  Clinton  were  elected 
by  a  great  majority'  over  their  Pederal  opponents,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ney,'  of  South  Carolina,  who  was  nominated  for  President,  and  Kufus  King,' 
of  New  York,  for  Vice-President. 

A  serious  difficulty  commenced  in  the  West  during  the  second  year  [1805] 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  second  administration.  The  fertile  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  were  then  very  rapidly  fiUmg  with  adventurers,  and  the  materials 
for  new  States,  strong  and  ample,  were  gathering.  Michigan  was  erected  into 
a  Territory  in  1805 ;  and  all  along  the  Mississippi,  extensive  settlements  were 
taking  root  and  flourishing.  .  The  tide  of  population  was  full  and  unceasing,  and 
was  composed,  chiefly,  of  adventurous  characters,  ready  for  any  enterprise  that 
should  ofler  the  result  of  great  gain.  Taking  advantage  of  the  restless  spirit 
of  these  adventurers,  and  the  general  impression  that  the  Spanish  population  of 
Louisiana  would  not  quietly  submit  te  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,' 
Aaron  Burr'  thought  to  make  them  subservient  to  his  own  ambitious  purposes. 
His  murder  of  Hamilton  in  a  duel,^  on  the  12th  of  July,  1804,  rnade  him 
everywhere  detested ;  and,  perceiving  his  unpopularity  in  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  superseded  in  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  tho  United  States,  by  George 
Clinton,'  be  sought  a  new  field  for  achieving  personal  aggrandisement.  In 
April,  1805,  he  departed  for  the  West,  with  several  nominal  objects  in  view, 
but  chiefly  in  relation  to  pecuniary  speculations.  These  seemed  to  conceal  his 
real  design  of  effecting  a  strong  military  organization,  for  the  purpose  of  invad- 
ing the  Spanish  possessions  in  Mexico.  General  Wilkinson,"  then  in  the  West, 
and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Federal  army,  became  bis  associate,     Wil- 

'  Page  377.  «  PagP  350. 

'  The  great  popularity  of  Jefferaon'a  administration  was  shown  by  the  result  of  this  eleolion.  He 
received  in  the  electoral  college  [note  1,  page  361]  one  hundrcd  and  Mxty-two  vo\es,  and  Mr. 
Pinckney  only  fourteBO.  •  page  384. 

.  '  Ri^  King  was  bom  in  1155,  and  was  in  ITarvard  College  in  1775,  when  hostilities  wilh 
Great  Britain  comiaenceii,  and  tho  students  were  dispersed.  He  chose  the  law  for  a  profeasion,  and 
became  very  eminent  as  »  practitioner.  He  was  in  Sullivan's  array,  on  Rhode  Island  [page  289], 
in  1778 ;  and  in  1784,  the  people,  appreciating  hia  taJeols  and  his  oratorical  powers,  elected  him  to  a 
seat  in  the  Legislatore  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  Federal  Cocvenlion, 
m  1787,  and  nobly  advocated  tho  ConsHtntion  afterward.  He  removed  to  New  York,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Lo^slature,  was  also  one  of  the  first  United  Stales  Senators  from  New  York,  and 
in  1796  was  appointed  minister  to  Great  Britain.  Prom  1813  10  1826  he  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  in  1825  was  again  sent  to  England  as  minister  plenipotentiary.  He 
died,  near  Jammca,  Long  Island,  m  April,  1827,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  •  Page  390. 

'  Aaron  Burr  was  bom  in  Now  Jersey,  in  1756.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  joined  (he  conti- 
nental army,  and  accompanied  Arnold  [note  4,  page  241]  in  hia  expedition  against  Quebec,  in  117  6. 
His  health  compelled  him  to  loave  the  army  In  1779,  and  he  hecarae  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
active  public  maa    He  died  on  Staten  Island,  near  New  York,  in  1836,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

°  Not«  2,  p^e  360.  A  political  quarrel  led  to  tktal  results.  Burr  had  been  mformed  of  some 
remarks  made  by  Hamiltraij  in  public,  dert^tory  to  his  character,  and  he  demanded  a  letraetion. 
Hamilton  considered  his  demand  anreasonable,  and  refused  compliance.  Burr  challenged  him  to 
fight,  and  HaKkilton  reluctantly  met  Jiim  on  the  west  ade  of  the  Hudson,  near  Hoboken,  where  they 
fought  with  pistils.  Hamilton  dischai^d  hia  weapon  in  the  ^r,  but  Burr  took  fatal  aim,  and  hia 
antagonist  IML    Hamilton  died  ttie  next  day.  *  page  360.  "  Page  410. 
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kinaon  had  just  been  appointed  governor  of  Louisiaiia,  and  liis  official  position 
secured  precisely  the  advantage  m  hi(,h  Burr  -lought 

Burr  went  down  the  Ohio ,  and  one  beautiful  moining  at  the  close  of  April 
[1805],  he  appeared  at  the  hout-c  of  BlenuaihTSset,  an  Irishman  possessed  of 


fine  education,  a  large  fortune,  and  an  accomplished  and  enthusiastic  wife.'  To 
him  he  unfolded  his  grand  military  scheme ;  and  the  imaginations  of  Blennar- 
hasset  and  his  wife  were  fired.  Dreams  of  immense  wealth  and  power  filled 
their  minds ;  and  when  Burr  had  departed  from  the  quiet  home  of  this 
gentleman,  the  sunshine  of  hia  house  Med.  Blennarhasset  was  a  changed  man. 
He  placed  his  wealth  and  reputation  in  the  keeping  of  an  unprincipled  dema- 
gogue, and  lost  both.  At  that  time,  the  brave  and  noble  Andrew  Jackson'  was 
in  command  of  the  militia  of  Tennessee.  In  May,  Burr  appeared  at  the  door 
of  that  stem  patriot,  and  before  he  left  it,  he  had  won  Jackson's  confidence,  and 
his  promise  of  co-operation.  He  also  met  Wilkinson  at  St.  Louis,  and  there 
gave  him  some  hints  of  a  greater  scheme  than  he  had  hitherto  unfolded,  which, 
that  officer  alleged,  made  him  suspicious  that  Burr's  ultimate  aim 


'  Hia  residence  was  upon  an  island  b  little,  below  tlie  moutli  of  the  Muskingum  River.  There 
he  had  a  fine  library,  beautiful  conservatories,  and  a  variety  of  luiariea  hitherto  unseen  in  that 
wildemesB  region.  His  home  was  an  earthly  paradise,  into  which  the  vile  political  serpeDt  crawled, 
and  de^ioiled  it  with  hia  alijne.  BleonarhaBset  became  poor,  and  died  in  1831.  Hia  beautiful  and 
accomplished  wife  waa  buried  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1842. 

'  Page  460. 
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to  the  Union.  However,  the  Bchemer  managed  the  whole  matter  with  great 
skill.  He  made  friends  with  manj  of  the  dissatisfied  military  and  naval  officers, 
and  won  their  sympathies;'  and  in  the  summer  of  1806,  he  was  very  active  in 
the  organization  of  a  military  expedition  in  the  West.      The  secresy  with 


which  it  was  carried  on,  excited  the  suspicions  of  many  good  men  beyond  the 
mountains,  among  whom  was  Jackson.  Burr  was  suspected  of  a  design  to  dis- 
member the  Union,  and  to  establish  an  independent  empire  west  of  the  Alleg- 
hanies,  with  himself  at  tlie  head.  Those  suspicions  were  conmiunicated  to  the 
Federal  Government,  which,  having  reason  to  suspect  Burr  of  premeditated 
treason,  put  forth  the  strong  arm  of  its  power,  and  crushed  the  viper  in  its  egg. 
Burr  was  arrested  [February,  1807],  near  Fort  Stoddart,  on  the  Tombigbee 
Eiver,  in  the  present  State  of  Alabama,  by  Lieutenant  (aftefward  Major-Gen- 
eral)  Gaines,'  taken  to'  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  and  there  tried  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  He  was  acquitted.  The  testimony  showed  that  his  probable  design 
was  an  invasion-of  Mexican  provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  there  an 
independent  government. 

While  Burr's  scheme  was  ripening,  difficulties  with  Spain  were  increasing, 
and  the  United  States  were  brought  to  the  verge  of  a  war  with  that  country. 

'  Many  in  tlie  "West  supposed  the  government  was  Hcoretly  favoring  Burr's  plans  agaicat  Mex- 
ico, and,  having  no  suspicions  of  any  other  designs,  some  of  the  truest  men  of  that  region  became, 
some  more  and  some  leas,  involved  in  the  mcslics  of  his  scheme.  '  Page  4GT. 
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At  the  saice  time,  the  continued  impressment  of  American  seamen  into  the 
English  navy,  and  the  interruptions  to  American  commerce  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, irritated  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  caused  the  President  to 
recommend  partial  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain.  This  policy  was 
adopted  by  Congress  [April  15, 1806],  the  prohibition  to  take  effect  in  Novem-. 
ber  following.  Thia  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  retaliatory  measures  of  the 
American  government  toward  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  following  year  [180T]  is  remarkable '  in  American  history  as  the  era 
of  the  commencement  of  successful  steamboat  navigation.  Experiments  in  that 
direction  had  been  made  in  this  country  many  years  before,  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Robert  Fulton'  to  bear  the  honor  of  success.  He  spent  a 
long  time  in  France,  partly  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  as  a  portrait-painter, 
and  in  the  study  of  the  subject  of  steam  navigation.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Joel  Barlow,  then  [1797]  in  Paris  (in  whose  family  he  remained  seven  years), 
he  was  enabled  to  study  the  natural  sciences,  modem  languages,  and  to  make 
experiments.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  Robert  R.  Livingston,"  and 
through  his  influence  and  pecuniary  aid,  on  his  return 
to  America,  he  was  enabled  to  construct  a  steamboat, 
and  to  make  a  voyage  on  the  HudHon  from  New  York 
to  Albany,  "against  wind  and  tide,"  in  thirty-six 
hours '  He  took  out  his  first  patent  in  1809.  Within 
fifty  years,  the  vast  operations  connected  with  steam- 
boat navigation,  have  been  brought  into  existence. 
Now  the  puff  of  the  steam-engine  is  heard  upon  the 
waters  of  every  civilized  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

And  now  the  progress  of  events  in  Europe  began  to  disturb  the  amicable 
relations  which  had  subsisted  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  since  the  ratification  of  Jay's  treaty.'  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
upon  the  throne  ofFrance  as  emperor ;  and  in  1806  he  was  King  of  Italy,  and 
his  three  brothers  were  made  ruling  monarchs.  He  was  upon  the  full  tide  of 
his  success  and  conquests,  and  a  large  part  of  continental  Europe  was  now 

'  Robert  Fulton  waa  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1785,  and  was  a  student  of  'Wesl,  the  great 
painter,  fbr  asTeral  years.  He  liaji  more  genius  fur  raeelianics  than  the  flno  arta,  and  when  he 
turned  his  efforts  in  that  direction,  he  Isecarae  yeiy  suooessfuL  He  died  in  1815,  soon  after  launch- 
ing a  steamship  of  wa^  at  the  age  of  flfty  yeaia.  At  that  time  there  were  six  Bteaml>oats  afloat  on 
tlie  Hudson,  and  he  vfts  building  a  steamship,  designed  for  a  TOyage  to  St.  Petersbui^,  in  Rusaua. 

'  Page  366. 

'  This  waa  the  Olermont,  FulWn's  esperimental  boat.  It  was  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  twelve 
feet  in  width,  and  seven  in  depth.  The  engine  was  constructed  by  Watt  and  Bolton,  in  En^nd, 
and  tie  hull  waa  made  by  David  Brown,  pfNew  York.  The  following  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  Albany  Gazetle,  September  lal^  1801 :   "  The  North  Siva-  Steamboat  will  leave  Paulus'a  Hook 

Sjrsey  City]  on  Friday,  the  4th  of  September,  at  9  in  the  morning,  and  arrive  at  Albany  on  Satur- 
y,  at  9  in  tho   aftraiioon.     Provisions,  good  bertha,  and  aceommodationa  are  provided.    The 
<diai^  to  each  passenger  is  aa  follows : 

"  To  Newburg,        dollars,  3,  time,  14  hours. 
"    Poughkeepsie,     "        4,      "     IT      " 
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prosbrate  at  his  feet.  Although  England  had  joined  the  continental  powers 
against  him  [1803],  in  order  to  crush  the  Democratic  revolution  commenced  in 
France,  and  the  English  navy  had  almost  destroyed  the  French  power  at  sea, 
a!!  Europe  waa  yet  trembling  in  his  presence.     But  the  United  States,  by 


maintaining  a  strict  neutrality,  neither  coveted  hia  favors  nor  feared  his  power : 
at  the  same  time  American  shipping  being  allowed  free  intercourse  between 
Eikglish  and  French  ports,  enjoyed  the  vast  advantages  of  a  profitable  carrying 
trade  between  them. 

The  belligerents,  in  their  anxiety  to  damage  each  other,  ceased,  in  time,  to 
respect  the  laws  of  nations  toward  neutrals,  and  adopted  measures  at  once 
destructive  to  American  commerce,  and  in  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  matter,  Great  Britain  took  the  lead.  By  an 
order  in  council,'  that  government  declared  [May  16,  1806]  the  whole  coast  of 
Europe,  from  the  Elbe,  in  Germany,  to  Brest,  in  France,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  Napoleon  retaliated  by  issuing  [November  21]  a  decree  at  Berlin, 
which  declared  all  the  ports  of  the  British  islands  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
This  was  intended  as  a  blow  against  England's  maritime  superiority,  and  it  was 


'  The  British  privy  council  0( 

Xand  havir^  no  direct  « 
!e  of  this  council,  issue  ordera 
binding  upon  the  subjects.    These  ai 


number  of  gentlemen,  chosen  by  the  sovei 
tt  ministers.    The  severe^  may,  under  lii 
which,  if  not  contrary  to  existit^  laws,  ar 
temporaiy  poiposes,  and  are  eaUed  0?-<fers  in  CmmeiL 
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the  beginning  of  whit  he  termel  the  cmtmental  vysfem   the  chief  ohjuct  of 

which  was  the  rmn  of  (rreat  Biitain       The  litter  bj  another  order  [January 

7    1S07J    piohibited  all  coast  trade  with  France    and 

thus    the  gamesters  played  with  the  world  a  pe^e  and 

prosperity      In    npito    of    pat  fio    attempts    to    pat    an 

end  to  these  ungenerous   m  aaurcs     American  vessels 

were  seized  by  both  English  ind  French  cruisers   and 

Amen  an  commerce  dwindled  to  a  domeit  c  eoiat  trade ' 

The  United  btate'i  lacked  a  nny  to  piotcct  her  commerce 

on  the  ocean  and  the  swiims  of  gun  boats  \shicii  Con 

gress,  from  time  to  time,  had  authorized  as  a  substitute, 

were  quite  inefficient,  even  as  a  coast-guard. 

The  American  merchants  and  all  in  their  interest,  so  deeply  injured  by  the 
"  orders"  and  "  decrees"  of  the  warring  monarchs,  demanded  redress  of  gi'iev- 
anees.  Great  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  and  the  most  bitter 
feeling  was  beginning  to  bo  felt  against  Great  Britain.  This  was  increased  by 
her  haughty  assertion  and  offensive  practice  of  the  doctrine  that  she  had  the 
right  to  search  American  vessels  for  suspected  deserters  from  the  British  navy, 
and  to  carry  away  tl(e  suspected  without  hinderance.'  This  right  was  strenu- 
ously denied,  and  its  policy  vehemently  condemned,  because  American  seamen 
might  be  thus  forced  into  the  British  service,  under  the  pretense  that  they  were 
deserters.     Indeed  this  had  already  happened.' 

Clouds  of  difficulty  now  gathered  thick  and  black.  A  crisis  approached. 
Four  seamen  on  hoard  the  United  States  frigate  Chesapeake,  were  claimed  as 
deserters  from  the  British  armed  ship  Melamjius.'  They  were  demanded,  but 
Commodore   Barron,  of  the   Chesapeake,   refused   to   give  them   up.      The 


'  In  May,  1800,  Jaraea  Monroe  [pago  447]  nnd  William  Pinlinej,  wc::^  appointed  to  assist  in 
tlio  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Oreat  Britain,  concerning  tlie  riglits  of  neutrals,  tlie  imprieonment 
of  seamen,  right  of  search,  (to.  A  treaty  was  finally  signed,  tat  as  it  did  not  offer  secority  to 
American  vessels  against  the  aggrcsaons  of  British  ships  insearelui^  thamand  carrying  off  seamep, 
Mr.  Jefferson  refused  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate,  and  rejected  it  The  Federaliste  condemned  the 
couise  of  the  President,  but  subsequent  events  proved  Ws  wisdom.  Mr.  Pmkney,  onoofthespeGiaf 
envoys,  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  ia  March,  1764.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  at  the  age  of  tweoty-two  years,  and  became  one  of  Ibe  most  profound  statea- 
men  and  brilliant  oral*rs  of  the  age.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Senate,  in  1811,  when 
President  Madison  appointed  him  Attomoy-Gcneral  tor  the  United  Stales.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  in  1816  was  appomted  United  Stales  minister  to  St.  Petersburg.  After 
a  short  service  in  the  Senate,  bis  healtli  gave  way,  and  he  died  in  February,  1822,  in  the  fitly-nintii 

'  Th^e  were  small  sailing  vessels,  having  a  cannon  at  the  bow  and  stem,  and  manned  by  tblly 
armed  men,  for  the  purpose  of  boarding  other  vessels. 

'  Bnglaiid  m^buna  the  dootrma  that  a  British  subject  can  never  become  an  alien.  At  the 
time  in  question,  she  held  that  she  had  the  r^ht  to  take  her  native-born  subjecla  wherever  found,  and 
place  them  in  the  army  or  navy,  even  thoagh,  by  legal  process,  fliey  had  become  citizens  of  another 
nation.  Our  laws  give  equal  protection  to  the  native  and  adopted  titizen,  and  would  not  allow 
Great  Britain  to  exercise  her  asserted  privilege  toward  a  Briton  who  had  become  a  citizen  of  ttie 
Uoiled  States. 

*  During  nine  months,  in  the  years  1J98  and  llSl,  Mr.  King  [page  395],  (ho  American  minis- 
ter in  London,  had  made  application  for  the  release  of  two  huniffed'  and  Sevens-one  seamen  (a 
greater  portion  of  whom  were  Americans),  wlio  had  been  sc4ed  on  tlie  Mse  <iarge  of  being  desert- 
ers, and  pressed  into  the  British  service. 

'  A  small  British  squadron,  of  which  the  Melanqms  was  one,  was  lying  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  at 
Hie  month  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  this  time.     It  was  commanded  by  Admiral  Berkeley 
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Chesapeake  left  the  capes  of  Virginia  on  a  cruise,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1807, 
and  on  the  same  day  she  waa  chased  and  attacked  hy  the  British  frigate 
Leopard.  Unsuspicious  of  danger  and  unprepared  for  an  attack,  Barron  sur- 
rendered his  vessel,  after  losing  three  men  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  The 
four  men  were  then  taken  on  hoard  the  Leopard,  and  the  Chesapeake 
returned  to  Hampton  Roads.'  Investigation  proved  that  three  of  the  seamen, 
who  were  colored  men,  were  native  Americana,  and  that  the  fourth  had  hcen 
impressed  into  the  British  service,  and  had  deserted. 

Forbearance  was  no  longer  a  virtue.  The  outrage  upon  the  Chesaprake 
aroused  the  nation,  and  provoked  retaliatory  measures.  All  parties  joined  in 
one  loud  voice  of  indignation,  and  many  were  very  anxious  for  a  declaration  of 
war  with  England.  The  President,  however,  proposed  a  pacific  course,  as  long 
aa  any  hope  for  justice  or  reconciliation  remained.  He  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  July  [1807],  ordering  all  British  armed  vessels  to  leave  the  waters  of  the 
United  States  immediately,  and  forbidding  any  one  to  enter  until  full  satisfac- 
tion for  the  present  insult,  and  security  against  future  aggressions,  should  be 
made.  Although  the  British  government  understood  the  attack  on  the  C/ieso- 
peake  as  an  outrage,  yet  diplomacy,  which  is  seldom  honest,  was  immediately 
employed  to  mistify  the  plain  question  of  law  and  right.'.  In  the  mean  while, 
France  and  England  continued  to  play  their  desperate  game,  to  the  detriment 
of  commerce,  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  other  nations,  or  the  obligations 
of  international  law.  A  British  order  in  council'  was  issued  on  the  11th 
of  November,  1807,  forbidding  neutral  nations  to  trade  with  France  or  her 
allies,  except  upon  payment  of  tribute  to  Great  Britain.  Napoleon  retaliated, 
by  issuing,  on  the  lYth  of  December,  a  decree  at  Milan,  forbidding  all  trade 
with  England  or  her  colonies  ;  and  authorizing  the  confiscation  of  any  vessel 
found  in  his  ports,  which  had  submitted  to  English  searcli,  or  paid  the  exacted 
tribute.  In  other  words,  any  vessel  having  goods  upon  which  any  impost 
whatever  should  have  been  paid  to  Great  Britain,  should  he  denationalised, 
and  subject  to  seizure  and  condemnation.  These  edicts  were,  of  course,  destruct- 
ive to  the  principal  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  critical  state  of  affairs,  the  President  convened  Congress  several  weeks 
[Oct.  25,  1807]  earlier  than  usual ;  and  in  a  confidential  message  [December 
18],  he  recommended  to  that  body  the  passage  of  an  act,  levying  a  commercial 
embargo.  Such  an  act  was  passed  [December  22],  which  provided  for  the  de- 
tention of  all  vessels,  American  and  foreign,  at  our  ports ;  and  ordered  Ameri- 
can vessels  abroad  to  return  home  hnmediately,  that  the  seamen  might  be 


'  The  President  forwarded  iustraetiona  to  Mr.  Monroe,  our  minister  to  England,  to  demand  (m- 
loediate  satafaetion  for  the  outrage,  and  security  against  amilar  events  m  future.  Great  Britam 
thereupon  diapatohed  an  envoy  extraordmary  (Mr.  Eose)  to  the  United  States,  to  settte  to  d^. 
cultv  in  ouestion  The  envoy  would  not  enter  into  negotiations  until  the  President  should  with- 
draw  his  proclamation,  and  so  the  matter  stood  notil  November,  1811  (more  than  four  years),  when 
Ihe  British  government  declared  tho  attack  on  the  Ohesapeaie  to  have  been  unauthorized,  and  pro- 
mised pecuniary  aid  to  the  EunUies  of  those  who  were  killed  Bt  that  time.  But  Bntam  would  not 
relinquish  the  right  of  search,  and  bo  a  cause  for  quarrel  remained, 

'  Note  1,  page  400. 
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Thus  the  chief  commerce  of  the  world  was 


trained  for  the  inevitable 
brought  to  a  full  stop. 

The  operation  of  the  embargo  law  was  the  occasion  of  great 
ally  m  commercial  couununities,  yet  it  was  sustained  by  the  great  body  of  the 


American  people.  It  put  patriotism  and  firmness  to  a  sevoro  test.  It  bore 
extremely  hard  upon  seamen  and  their  employers,  for  it  spread  i-uin  throughout 
the  shipping  interest.  It  was  denounced  by  the  Federal  party,  chiefly  for  polit- 
ical effect ;'  and  as  it  failed  to  obtain  from  England  and  ITrance  any  acknowl- 
edgment of  American  rights,  it  was  repealed  on  the  1st  of  March,  1809,  tbreo 
days  before  Mr.  Jefferson  retired  from  office.  Congress,  at  the  same  time, 
passed  [March  1,  1809]  a  law  which  forbade  al!  commercial  intercourse  with 
France  and  England,  until  the  "orders  in  council"  and  the  '-decrees"'  should 


'  Mr.  Jelferson  truly  wrote  to  a  friend ;  "  Tlio  Federallsia  nre  now  playing  a  game  of  the  most 
mischievous  lendanoy,  withoul,  perhaps,  being  themselvea  aware  of  it.  They  are  endeavoring 
to  convince  England  that  we  suffer  more  from  Ihe  embai^  than  they  do,  and  that,  if  they  will 
hold  out  awhile,  we  must  abandon  it.  It  is  true,  the  time  will  come  when,  we  must  abandon  it; 
but  if  this  is  before  tho  repeal  of  Ihe  orders  in  council,  we  must  abandon  it  only  for  a  state  of  war," 
John  Quiney  Adams,  who  had  reaigneti  Ids  seat  in  the  Senate  of  tho  United  States,  because  he  dif- 
fered from  the  majority  of  his  eonstituenta  in  supportmg  tlie  measures  of  the  administration,  wroto 
to  the  President  to  the  effpct,  tiiat  from  information  received  by  him,  it  was  the  determination  of 
the  ruling  party  (Federalists)  in  Masaaohnsetts,  and  even  throughout  New  England,  if  the  eml^go 
was  persisted  in,  no  longer  to  submit  to  it,  but  toseparale  themselves  from  the  Union;  and  that  such 
wafl  the  pressure  of  the  embar^  upon  Ihe  community,  that  they  would  be  supported  by  the  peoj^ 
This  waB  esphcitly  denied,  in  after  years,  by  tlie  FederaJlat  leaders. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  on  account  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,  another  Presidential  election  was  held.  Who  should  be  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate?  was  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  the  choice  lying  between 
Messrs.  Madison  and  Monroe,  of  Virginia.  For  some  time,  a,  portion  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  that  State,  under  the  leadershipof  the  eminent  John  Randolph,' 
of  Uoanoko,  had  differed  from  tlie  Administration  on  some  points  of  its  foreign 
policy ;  yet,  while  they  acted  with  the  Federalists  on  many  occasions,  they 
studiously  avoided  identification  with  that  party.  Mr.  Ma^iison  was  the  firm 
adherent  of  Jefferson,  and  an  advocate  and  apologist  of  his  measures,  while  Mr. 
Monroe'  rather  favored  the  views  of  Mr.  Randolph  and  hia  friends.  The  strength 
of  the  two  candidates  was  tried  in  a  caucus  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  and  also  in  a  caucus  of  the  Democratic  members  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Madison,  having  a  large  majority  on  both  occasions,  was  nominated 
for  the  office  of  President,  and  George  Clinton  for  that  of  Vice-President. 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  and  Rufus  King  were  the  Federalist  candidates. 
Madison  and  Clinton  were  elected.  At  the  close  of  eight  years'  service,  as 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Jefferson  left  office  [March  4, 1809], 
and  retired  to  his  beautiful  Monticdio,  in  the  bosom  of  his  native  Virginia, 


CHAPTER    IV. 

MADISON'S    ADMINISTRATION.     [1808  — 1S17.] 

When  James  Madison,  the  fourth  President  of  the  Republic,  took  the 
chair  of  state,  the  country  was  overspread  with  gloom  and  despondency. 
Although  somewhat  highly  colored,  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature,  in  January,  1809,  gives,  doubtless,  a  fair  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs.  It  said:  "Our  agriculture  is  discouraged;  the  fisheries 
abandoned :  navigation  forbidden ;    our  commerce  at  homo  restrained,  if  not 


'  John  Handolph  was  seventii  in  descent  from  Pocahontas  [page  G6],  the  beloved  dnughter  of 
the  emperor  of  the  Powliatans.  He  was  torn  at  Peterabut^,  in  Vii^nia,  in  Juns,  1173.  He  was 
in  delicate  health  from  ijilancj.  He  studied  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  William  and 
Mary  College,  in  Virginia.  Law  was  his  chosen  profts^on;  yet  he  was  too  fond  of  literature  and 
politics  to  be  eonaoed  to  its  prac^^jfr-  He  entered  public  Jife  in  1199,  when  he  was  elected  to  a 
seat  in  Congress,  where  he  was  IR^reaentaHve  of  his  native  State,  in  the  lower  Honse,  for  thirty 
years,  with  the  exception  of  three  mtervala  of  two  yeara  each.  Durii^  that  time  he-was  a  membra 
of  iha  Senate  for  two  years.  He  opposed  the  war  in  1812.  His  politjcal  course  was  erratic 
Jackson  ^ipointed  Mm  minister  to  St  Petersbm^  in  1830.  His  health  would  not  permit  him  to 
remain  there.  On  his  return  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  but  consamption  soon  l^d  him  in  the 
grave.  He  died  at  Philadelphia^  m  May,  1833.  Mr.  Randolph  was  ft  strange  compoand  of  moral 
and  intellectual  qualiHes.  He  was  at  times  almost  an  atheist ;  at  others,  he  was  imbued  with  the 
deepest  emotions  of  piety  and  reverence  fbr  Deity.  It  is  sad  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  ascended  a 
lofty  spur  of  the  Blue  Eidge,  at  dawn,  and  fl-om  that  magnificent  observatory  saw  the  san  rise.  Aa 
its  light  burst  in  beauty  and  glory  over  the  vast  panorama  before  him,  he  turned  to  his  servant  and 
said,  with  deep  emotion,  "  Tom,  if  any  body  says  there  is  no  God,  tell  them  they  he  I"  Thus  he 
esjiressed  the  deep  sense  which  his  soul  fe]t  of  the  presence  of  a  Great  Creator. 

'  P^e.  441. 
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annihilated ;  our  commerce  abroad  cut  off;  our  navy  sold,  dismantled,  or 
degraded  to  tlie  service  of  cutters,  or  gun-boata;'  the  revenue  extinguished j 
the  course  of  justice  interrupted;  and  the  nation  weakened  by  internal  animos- 
ities and  divisions,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  unnecessarily  and  improvidently 
exposed  to  war  with  GEreat  Britain,  France,  and  Spain."  This  was  the  lan- 
guitge  of  the  opponents  of  the  axJministration,  and  must  be  taken  with  some 
allowance.     That  party  was  strongly  opposed  U>  Mr.  Madison,  because  they 


y^^^-^^-%       H^^^^..^^^ 


believed  tbat  ho  would  perpetuate  the  policy  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  But  when, 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  plain  black,  he  modestly  pronounced  his  inaugural  address 
[March  4,  1809J,  the  tone  and  sentiment  of  which  fell  like  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters,  those  of  his  most  implacable  political  enemies  who  heard  him, 
could  not  refrain  from  uttering  words  of  approbation ;  and  hopes  were  enter- 
tained by  the  whole  nation,  that  his  measures  might  change  the  gloomy  aspect 
of  affaira. 

To  all  unbiassed  minds,  no  man  appeared  better  fitted  for  the  ofEce  of  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Republic,  at  that  time  of  general  commotion,  than  Mr,  Mad- 
ison."    He  had  been  Secretary  of  State  during  the  wl  ile  aduiinistration  of  Mr. 

'  Page  401. 

'  James  Madison  waa  bom  in  Tii^inia,  in  March,  1751.  He  wns  educated  at  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  and  was  diverted  from  the  intended  practice  of  the  law  by  the  cliarraB  and  excitements  of 
political  life.  He  assisted  in  framing  the  first  Constitution  ofViipnia,  in  1776.  He  wa-s  a  mem- 
ber of  l.ia  State  Legislature  and  of  the  BsecutiTe  Council,  and  in  1780  was  a  delegate  in  the  Conti- 

..1  f.  jjj  public  life,  there,  and  in  his  State  councils,  he  waa  ever  the  ehanipion  of 

As  a  member  of  the  Federal  Convention,  and  supporter  of  the  Constitulion,  he 
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Jeffurson,  and  was  familiar  witli  every  event  which  had  contributed  to  produce 
the  existing  hostile  relationa  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
His  cabinet  was  composed  of  able  men,'  and  in  the  eleventh  Congress,  which 
convened  on  the  22d  of  May,  1809,  in  consequence  of  the  critical  state  of 
affairs,"  there  was  a  majority  of  his  political  friends.  Yet  there  was  a  powerful 
party  in  the  country  (the  Federalists)  hostile  to  his  political  creed,  and  opposed 
to  a  war  with  England,  which  now  seemed  probable. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  Madison's  administration,  light  beamed  upon  the 
future.  Mr.  Erskine,  the  British  minister,  assured  the  President,  that  such 
portions  of  the  orders  in  councir  aa  affected  the  United  States,  should  be 
repealed  by  the  10th  of  June.  He  also  assured  him  that  a  special  envoy  would 
soon  arrive,  to  settle  all  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  governments. 
Supposing  the  minister  to  be  authorized  by  his  government  to  make  these 
assurances,  the  President,  as  empowered  by  Congress,  issued  a  proclamation 
[April  19,  1809],  permitting  a  renewal  of  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain,  on  that  day.  But  the  government  disavowed  Erskinc's  act,  and  tie 
President  again  [August  10]  proclaimed  non-intercourse.  The  light  had 
proved  deceitful.  This  event  caused  great  excitement  in  the  public  mind ;  and 
had  the  President  then  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  it  would  doubtless 
have  been  very  popular. 

Causes  for  irritation  between  the  two  governments  continually  increased, 
and,  for  a  time,  political  intercourse  was  suspended.  France,  too,  continued 
its  aggressions.  On  the  23d  of  March,  1810,  Bonaparte  issued  a  decree  at 
Bambouillet,  moro  destructive  in  its  operations  to  American  commerce,  than  any 
measures  hitherto  employed.  It  declared  forfeit  every  American  vessel  whidi 
had  entered  French  ports  since  March,  1810,  or  that  might  thereafter  enter ; 
and  authorized  the  sale  of  the  same,  together  with  the  cargoes — the  money  to 
be  placed  in  the  French  treasury.  Under  this  decree,  many  American  vessels 
were  lost,  for  which  only  partial  remuneration  has  since  been  obtained.'  Bona- 
parte justified  this  decree  by  the  plea,  that  it  was  made  in  retaliation  for  tho 
American  decree  of  non-intercourse.'  Three  months  later  [May,  1810],  Con- 
gress offered  to  resume  commercial  intercourse  with  either  France  or  England, 
or  both,  on  condition  that  they  should  repeal  their  obnoxious  orders  and 
decrees,  before  the  3d  of  March,  1811."  The  French  emperor,  who  was  always 
governed  by  expediency,  in  defiance  of  right  and  justice,  feigned  compliance, 
and  by  giving  assurance  [August]  that  such  repeal  should  take  effect  in  Novem- 

was  one  of  tho  wisest  and  iblest;  Bod  liis  voluminous  writings,  purchased  by  Congress,  display  the 
most  sagacious  statesmanship.  As  a  Republican,  lie  was  conservative.  For  eight  years  he  was 
President  of  the  United  States,  when  he  retired  to  private  life.  He  died  io  June,  1836,  at  the  ago 
of  eiglity-flvo  years. 

'  Robert  Smith,  Seoretaiy  of  State;  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  "William  Eualis, 
Secretary  of  War;  Paul  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Cffisar  Rodney,  Attorney-General. 

'  Its  session  lasted  only  about  five  weeks,  because  peace  seemed  probabio. 

'  Note  1,  page  400.  *  P^e  4G8.  'Pa|te402. 

'  The  act  provided,  that  if  either  govemtnent  should  repeal  ita  obnoilous  acta,  and  if  the  other 
government  should  not  do  the  same  witliin  tiiree  months  thereafter,  then  the  first  should  orjoy 
'UinteroooTBe  with  the  United  States  but  the  other  ^ould  not 
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ber,  caused  the  President  to  proclaim  such  resumption  of  intercourse.  It  was 
a  promise  intended  to  he  broken  at  any  moment  when  policy  should  dictate. 
American  vessels  continued  to  be  seized  by  French  cruisers,  as  usual,  and  con- 
fiscated ;  and  in  March,  1811,  Napoleon  declared  the  decrees  of  Berlin'  and 
Milan''  to  be  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire.  A  new  envoy  from  France, 
who  arrived  in  the  United  States  at  about  this  time,  gave  official  notice  to  the 
government,  that  no  remuneration  would  be  made  for  property  seized  and  con- 


The  government  of  Great  Britain  acted  moro  honorably,  though  wickedly. 
She  continued  her  hostile  orders,  and  sent  ships  of  war  to  cruise  near  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  the  United  States,  to  intercept  American  merchant  vessels  and 
send  them  to  England  as  kwful  prizes.  While  engaged  in  this  nefarious  busi- 
ness, the  British  sloop  of  war^  LMe  Be!t,  Captain  Bingham,  was  met  [April 
16,  1811],  off  the  coast  of  Virgmia,  by  the  American  frigate  President,  Com- 
modore Rogers.'  That  officer  hailed  the  commander  of  the  sloop,  and  received 
a  cannon  shot  in  reply.  A  brief  action  ensued,  when  Captain  Bingham,  after 
having  eleven  men  killed  and  twenty-one  wounded,  gave  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  Rogers.  The  conduct  of  both  officers  was  approved  by  their  respective  gov- 
ernments. That  of  the  United  States  condemned  the  act  of  Bingham  as  an 
outrage  without  palliation ;  and  the  government  and  people  felt  willing  to  take 
up  arms  in  defense  of  right,  justice,  and  honor.  Powerful  as  was  the  navy  of 
Great  Britain,  and  weak  as  was  that  of  the  United  Statta,  the  people  of  the 
latter  were  willing  to  aecept  of  war  as  an  alternative  for  submission,  and  to 
measure  strength  on  the  ocean.  The  British  navy  consisted  of  almost  nine 
hundred  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
men.  The  American  vessels  of  war,  of  large  size,  numbered  only  twelve,  with 
an  aggregate  of  about  three  hundred  guns.  Besides  these,  there  were  a  great 
number  of  gun-boats,  but  these  were  hardly  suf&cicnt  for  a  coast-guard.  Here 
was  a  great  disparity ;  and  for  a  navy  so  weak  to  defy  a  navy  so  strong, 
seemed  madness.  It^oust  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  British  navy  was 
necessarily  very  much  scattered,  for  that  government  had  interests  to  protect  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  protracted  interruption  of  commercial  operations  was  attended  with 
very  serious  effect  upon  the  trade  and  revenue  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
parties  longed  for  a  change,  even  if  it  must  be  brought  about  by  war  with 
European  governments.  The  Congressional  elections  in  1810  and  1811,  proved 
that  the  policy  of  Mr.  Madison's  administration  was  sustained  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people,  the  preponderance  of  the  Democratic  party 
being  kept  up  in  both  branches  of  the  Federal  Legislature.  The  opposition, 
who,  aa  a  party,  were  nnlavorable  to  hostilitiea,  were  in  a  decided  minority , 
and  the  government  had  more  strength  in  its  councils  than  at  any  time  during 
Jefferson's  administration. 

For  several  years  war  with  England  had  seemed  inevitable,  and  now  [1811] 

'  Pai?e40i). 

'  He  died  in  the  Nava]  Asylui 
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many  causes  were  accelerating  the  progress  of  events  toward  euch  a  result. 
Among  these,  the  hostile  position  of  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  north-western 
frontier  of  the  United  States,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful.  They,  too,  had 
felt  the  pressure  of  Bonaparte's  commereia.1  system.  In  consequence  of  the 
exclusion  of  their  furs  from  the  continental  markets,  the  Indian  hunters  found 
their  traffic  reduced  to  the  lowest  point.  The  rapid  extension  of  settlements 
north  of  the  Ohio  was  narrowing  their  hunting-grounds,  and  producing  a  rapid 
diminution  of  game ;  and  the  introduction  of  whiskey,  by  the  white  people,  was 
spreading  demoralization,  disease,  and  death  among  the  Indians.  These  evils, 
mbined  with  the  known  influence  of  British  emissaries,  finally  led  to  open 


In  the  spring  of  1811,  it  became  certain  that  Tecumsch,  a  Shawnee'  chief, 
who  was  crafty,  intrepid,  unscrupulous,  and  cruel,  and  who  possessed  the  qual- 
ities of  a  great  leader,  almost  equal  to  those  of  Pontiac,°  was  endeavoring  to 
emulate  that  great  Ottawa  by  confederating  the  tribes  of  the  north-west  in  a 
war  agamst  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Those  over  whom  himself  and 
twin-brother,  the  Prophet,"  exercised  the  greatest  control,  were  tlie  Delawares, 
Shawnees,  Wyandote,  Miamies,  Kiekapoos,  Winnebagoes,  and  Chippewas.' 
During  the  summer,  the  frontier  settlers  became  so  alarmed  by  the  continual 
military  and  religious  exercises  of  the  savages,  that  General  Harrison,"  then 
governor  of  the  Indiana  Territory,"  marched,  with  a  considerable  force,  toward 
the  town  of  the  Prophet,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Tippecanoe  and 
Wabaah  Rivers,  in  the  upper  part  of  Tippecanoe  county,  Indiana.  The 
Prophet  appeared  and  proposed  a  conference,  but  Harrison,  suspecting  treach- 
ery, caused  his  soldiers  to  sleep  on  their  arms  [Nov.  6,  1811]  that  night.  At 
four  o'clock  the  next  morning  [Nov.  7]  the  savages  fell  upon  the  American 
camp,  but  after  a  bloody  battle  until  dawn,  the  Indians  were  repulsed.  The 
battle  of  Tippecanoe  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  ever  fought  witli  the  Indians, 
and  the  loss  was  heavy  on  both  sides.'  Tecumsoh  was  not  present  on  this  occa^ 
sion,  and  it  is  said  the  Prophet  took  no  part  in  the  engagement. 

These  events,  so  evidently  the  work  of  British  interference,  aroused  the 
spirit  of  the  nation,  and  throughout  the  entire  West,  and  kt  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States,  thero  was  a  desire  for  war.  Yet  the  administration  fully 
appreciated  the  deep  responsibility  involved  in  such  a  step ;  and  having  almost 
the  entire  body  of  the  New  England  people  in  opposition,  the  President  and  his 
friends  hesitated.  The  British  orders  in  council'  continued  to  be  rigorously 
enforced ;  insult  after  insult  was  offered  to  the  American  flag ;  and  the  British 
press  insolently  boasted  that  the  United  States  "could  not  be  kicked  into  a 

'  Page  19.  '  Pago  204. 

Iq  1809,  GOTOTnor  Harrison  had  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Miamies  [page  IS]  and  other 
lril>ea,  by  wMch  they  sold  to  the  United  States  a  large  tract  of  land  on  botii  sides  of  the  Wabash. 
The  Prophet  was  present  and  made  no  objection;  but  Tecumsch,  who  was  ahsent,  was  greatly 
dissatisfied.  The  British  emissaries  took  advantage  of  tliia  dissatisfaction,  to  iufiame  him  and  his 
people  against  the  Americans. 

'  Page  17.  >  Pase  41i.  '  Note  4,  pago  E90. 

'  Harrison  hajl  upward  of  wsly  liiliod,  and  more  than  a  hundred  wounded. 

'  Note  I,  page  400. 
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war."  ^Forbearance  became  no  longer  a  virtue ;  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  1812, 
Congress  laid  another  embargo'  upon  vessels  in  American  waters,  for  ninety- 
days.  On  the  1st  of  June,  the  President  transmitted  a  special  message  to 
Congress,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  sti-ongly 
portrayed  the  aggressions  inflicted  upon  us  by  that  nation,  and  intimated  the 
necessity  of  war.  The  message  was  referred  to  tho  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  in  the  Houso  of  Representatives,  a  majority  of  whom'  agreed  upon, 
and  reported  a  manifesto  [June  3],  as  the  basis  of  a  declaration  of  war.  On 
the  following  day  [June  4,  1812],  a  bill,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Pincl^ney,  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,'  declaring  war  to  exist  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  During  the 
proceedings  on  this  subject,  Congress  sat  with  closed  doors.  The  measure  was 
finally  agreed  to,  by  both  Houses,  by  fair  majorities.  It  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  79  to  49.  On  the  17th  it  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  19  to  13,  and  on  that  day  it  received  the  signature  of  tho  President.* 
Two  days  afterward  [June  19],  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  which 
formally  declared  war  against  Grjat  Britain."  This  is  known  in  history  aa  The 
War  OF  1812;  or 

THE  SECOND  WAE  POR  INDEPENDENCE.' 

Congress,  having  autliorizod  the  President  to  declare  war,  took  immediate 
measures  to  sustain  that  declaration.  It  passed  an  act  which  gave  him  author- 
ity to  enlist  twenty-five  thousand  men,  to  accept  fifty  thousand  volunteer''  and 
to  call  out  one  hundred  thousand  militia  for  the  defense  of  the  sea-coast  and 
frontiers.  Fifteen  millions  of  dollare  were  appropriated  for  the  army,  stud 
almost  three  millions  for  the  navy.    But  at  the  very  threshhold  of  the  new  order 

'  Page  403.    Four  days  after  tiiis  [April  8]  Louisiana  was  admitted  into  the  XTnion  aa  a  State. 

'  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  Soiitli  Carolina;  Fclii  Grundy,  of  Tennessee  ;  John  Smilio,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  John  A  Harper,  of  New  HampBhire  ;  Joseph  Desha,  of  KLentucky ;  and  Ebenezer  Seaver, 
of  Massachusetts.  '  P^e  400- 

'  The  following  are  tho  words  of  that  important  bill :  "Beit  enacted,  elc,  That  war  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  dedared  to  exist  between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
the  dependencies  thereof!  and  the  United  States  of  America  and  their  Territories;  andttiattaie 
Freddent  of  the  TToited  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  use  the  whole  land  and  naval  force  of  the 
United  States  to  oarry  the  same  into  effect,  and  to  issue  to  private  armed  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  oomniisioQS,  or  letters  of  marque,  and  genenil  reprisal,  in  such  fbrm  aa  he  shall  think  proper, 
and  under  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  ag^st  the  vessels,  goods,  and  effects  of  the  government 
of  the  Slid  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britam  ond  Ireland,  and  the  subjects  UiereoE" 

'  The  chief  causes  for  this  act  were  the  impressment  of  American  seamen  by  the  British ;  the 
blockade  of  French  porta  without  an  adequate  force  to  sustain  the  act ;  and  the  British  Ord^s  m 
GoanciL  The  Federalists  in  Congress  presented  an  ably-written  protest,  wMeh  denied  the  necessity 
or  the  Bsipedienoy  of  war. 

■  This  is  :in  appropriate  title,  for,  until  tJie  termmation  of  that  war,  tho  United  States  were  only 
nominally  free.  Blessed  with  prosperity,  the  people  dreaded  war,  and  auhmltted  to  many  acts  of 
tyranny  and  insult  from  Great  Britain  and  France,  rather  tjian  hecome  involved  in  another  conflici 
Sociallj'  and  comraerdally,  the  United  States  were  dependent  upon  Europe,  and  especially  upon 
England ;  and  the  latter  was  rapidly  acqumng  a  dai^ferous  political  interest  here,  when  the  war 
broke  out.  The  war  begun  in  1775  was  really  only  the  first  great  step  toward  independence ;  the 
war  begun  in  1812,  first  thoroughly  accomplished  it  Franklin  once  heard,  a  person  speaking  of 
the  Revolution  as  tho  War  of  /nrfgiendeiMW,  and  reproved  hhn,  saying,  "Sir,  you  mean  the  Revolu- 
tion; the  war  of  Ind^ejtdaice  is  yet  to  eomev    It  waa  a  war  for  &idependence(but  not  of  Inde- 
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of  things  the  admitustration  was  met  by  determined  opposition  The  Federal 
membei'f  of  the  House  of  Representatives  pubh^hed  an  addiess  to  their  con 
stitucnts  in  which  tbey  set  foith  the  stxte  of  the  countij  at  that  time  the 
course  cf  the  a  Iministration  ai  d  its  supporters  m  Congress  and  the  leaaons  of 
the  mmoiity  for  opposing  the  war  This  was  fair  and  honoiable  But  outside 
ofCon^rtss  a  pa,itj  comjoaed  chiefly  of  Federah=it3  with  some  d  aaflLCted 
Demociats  was  organized  undti  the  name  of  the  Peare  paily  It**  oljeet  wis 
to  cast  such  obstmetiona  in  the  way  of  tlie  proifCLUticn  of  the  war  as  to  wmpel 
th  go^  emment  to  mike  peace  This  moTLment  so  unpatriotic  the  oflspi  ng 
ot  the  loivest  elements  of  fiction  was  frowned  upon  by  the  most  itsjeLtahle 
memters  of  the  Feleral  paity  and  sone  of  them  ga\e  tie  governmLnt  their 
hearty  support  when  it  wis  neeeseary  m  oidei  to  ca.iry  on  the  wir  with  \igor 
and  effect 

The  fiist  caio  ct  the  ^uvemmcnt  m  tr^nizmr  the  army  was  t>  select 
efiiLient  oflicers  Neirly  ill  of  the  ^enei  il  ofiiCLi-s  ot  the  Revolution  were  m 
theu"  griYLS  oi  weio  tio  old  for  service  and  even  tlioso  of  subordinate  rank  in 
that  wa!  who  yet  remamed  i^cre  far  ah  meed  in  life 
"iet  upon  tbtm  the  chief  duties  of  leadeislip  wtre 
devolved  H1.1  ly  Dearborn  was  appointed  major 
general  anl  commander  in  chief  and  his  pimcipal 
Ingadiers  were  Jimes  Wilkinson  Wade  Hampton" 
"William  Hull,'  and  Joseph  Bloomfield— all  of  them 
esteemed  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 

Hull  was  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Jlichigan, 
and  held  the  commissionof  abrigadier-general.  When 
war  was  declared,  he  was  marching,  with  a  little  more 
thaa  two  thousand  troops,  from  Ohio,  to  attempt  the 
subjugation  of  the  hostile  Indians.'  Congress  gave 
him  discretionary  powers  for  invading  Canada;  but  caution  and  preparation 
were  necessary,  because  the  British  authorities,  a  long  time  in  expectation  of 
war,  had  taken  measures  accordingly.'  Feeling  strong  enough  for  the  enemy, 
Hull,  on  tlio  12th  of  July,  1812,  crossed  the  Detroit  River  with  his  whole 
force,  to  attack  Fort  Maiden,  a  British  post  near  the  present  village  of  Amherst- 
burg.  At  Sandwich,  he  encamped,  and  by  a  fatal  delay,  lost  every  advantage 
which  an  immediate  attack  might  have  secured.     In  the  mean  while,  Fort 

'  llenrj-  Dearborn  was  a  iiaiiTe  of  New  Hflmpsliire,  and  a  meritorious  officer  in  the  continental 
army.  He  accompanied  Arnold  to  Quebec,  and  was  distinguished  in  the  baltlea  which  rained 
Burgoyne  [page  3811.  He  held  civil  offices  of  trust  after  the  Revolution.  He  returned  to  private 
hfa  in  1315,  and  died  at  Eoxbury,  near  Boston,  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  seyenty-eight  years. 

'  Pages  396  and  426.         »  Note  3,  page  42T.  *  Note  4,  page  411.  '  Page  408. 

'  Canada  then  consisted  of  two  provinces.  Tho  old  French  settlements  on  the  St  Lawrence, 
with  a  population  of  about  three  hundred  thousand,  constituted  lower  Canada;  while  tho  more 
recent  settlements  above  Montreal,  and  diiefly  upon  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  including 
aljout  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  composed  Upper  Canada.  These  were  principally  the 
Iknilies  of  American  hiyalists,  who  were  oompeDed  to  leave  tho  States  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Then  each  province  had  its  own  governor  and  Legislature.  Tho  regular  miUtary  force,  which 
mas  scattered  over  a  spaco  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  did  not  exceed  two  thousand  men; 
hence  the  British  commanders  were  compelled  to  call  for  volunteers,  and  they  used  tte  Indiana 
to  good  effect,  in  their  lavor. 
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Mackinaw,  one  of  the  strongest  posts  of  the  United  States  in  the  north-west,' 
wag  surprised  and  captured  [July  17,  1812]  by  an  allied  force  of  British  and 
Indians ;  and  on  the  5th  of  August,  a  detachment  under  Major  Van  Home, 
sent  by  Hull  to  escort  an  approaching  supply-party  to  camp,  ivere  defeated  by 
some  British  and  Indians  near  Brownstoivn,  on  the  Huron  River.'  These 
events,  and  tbe  reinforcement  of  the  gamson  at  Maiden,  by  General  Brock, 
the  British  commander-in-chief,  caused  Hull  to  recross  the  river  on  the  7th  of 
August,  abandon  the  expedition  against  Canada,  and  take  post  at  Detroit,  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  his  troops,  who  were  anxious  to  measure  sti-ength  with 
the  enemy. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  General  Brock  crossed  the  river  with  seven  hundred 
British  troops  and  six  hundred  Indians,  and  demanded  an  instant  surrender  of 
Detroit,  threatening  at  the  same  time  to  give  iree  rein  to  Indian  cruelty  in  the 
event  of  refusal.  Hull's  excessive  prudence  determined  him  to  surrender, 
rather  than  expose  his  troops  to  the  hatchet.  Wlicn  the  assailants  approached, 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  Americans  were  hoping  for  and  expecting  a  com- 
mand to  fire,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  retire  within  the  fort,  and  hung  a  white 
flag  upon  the  wall,  in  token  of  submission.  The  army,  fort,  stores,  garrison, 
and  Territory,  were  all  surrendered  [August  16,  1812],  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  victor  himself,  and  the  deep  mortification  of  the  American  troops.  Hull 
was  afterward  tried  by  a  eourt-martiar  [1814],  on  charges  of  treason  and  cow- 
ardice. He  was  found  guilty  of  the  latter,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  was 
pardoned  by  the  President  on  account  of  his  revolutionary  services.  The  whole 
country  severely  censured  him ;  and  the  rage  of  the  war  party,  increased  by 
the  taunts  of  the  Federalists,  because  of  the  disastrous  termination  of  one  of  the 
first  expeditions  of  the  campaign,  was  unbounded.  The  difficulties  with  which 
Hull  waa  surrounded— his  small  force  (only  about  eight  hundred  effective  men)  ; 
the  inexperience  of  hia  officers,  and  the  rawness  of  his  troops;  his  lack  of  infor- 
mation, because  of  the  interception  of  his  communications ;  and  the  number  and 
character  of  the  enemy — were  all  kept  out  of  sight,  while  bitter  denunciations 
were  poured  upon  his  head.  In  a.fter  years,  he  was  permitted  fully  to  vindicate 
his  character,  and  the  sober  judgment  of  this  generation,  guided  by  historic 
truth,  must  acquit  him  of  all  crime,  and  even  serious  error,  and  pity  him  as  a 
victim  of  untoward  circumstances.' 

'  Formerly  spelled  Miohilimaekinac.  It  was  Ktuatea  upon  an  island  of  that  name,  near  tlie 
Straits  of  Mackinaw  or  Mibhilimakinae. 

'  On  the  8th,  Colonel  Miller  and  aaveml  hundred  men,  sent  by  Hull  to  aecomphsh  the  object  of 
Van  Home,  met  and  defeated  Tecnmseh  [page  408]  and  his  Indians,  with  aparty  of  Britial.,  near 
the  scene  of  Van  Home's  failure. 

5  He  was  taken  to  Montreal  a  prisoner,  and  was  alterward  exchanged  for  thirty  BritJsb  cap- 
tives.    He  was  toed  at  Albany,  Hew  York. 

*  Hull  published  hia  WndicoHoti  in  1824 ;  and  in  1848,  his  fcrandson  published  a  large  octavo 
volume,  giving  a  full  and  thorough  vindication  of  the  character  of  the  general,  the  material  Jbr 
which  was  drawn  fVom  offldal  records.  Hull's  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  fbe  who 
menaced  him,  and  a  humane  dewre  to  spare  his  troops,  was  doubUess  hia  sole  reason  for  surrender- 
ing the  poat.  A  good  and  brave  man  has  too  long  sofffered  the  reproaches  of  history.  William 
Hull  was  bDm  in  Connecticut  in  l'I53.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  continental  army,  and 
was  distinguished  tbr  hia  bravery.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Michigan  Territory  in  1805. 
After  the  close  of  his  unfortunate  campaign,  he  never  appeared  in  public  life.  He  died  near  Boston, 
in  1825. 
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At  about  this  time,  a  tragedy  occurred  uesu*  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan, 
which  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  land.  Captain  Hcald,  with  a  com- 
pany  of  fifty  regulars,  occupied  Fort  Dearborn,  on  tlie  site  of  the  present 
large  city  of  Chicago.'  Hull  ordered  him  to  evacuate  that  post  in  the  deep 
wilderness,  and  hasten  to  Detroit.  He  left  tho  public  property  in  charge  of 
friendly  Indians,  hut  had  proceeded  only  a  short  distance  from  the  fort,  along 
the  beach,  when  ho  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Indiana.  Twenty-six  of  the  reg- 
ular troops,  and  all  of  the  militia,  were  slaughtered.  A  number  of  women  and 
children  were  murdered  and  scalped;  and  Captain  Heald,  with  his  wife,  though 
severely  wounded,  escaped  to  Micliilimackinac.'  Ilia  wife  also  received  six 
wounds,  but  none  proved  mortal.  This  event  occurred  on  the  day  before  Hull's 
surrender  [Aug.  15, 1812]  at  Detroit,  and  added  to  the  gloom  that  overspread, 
and  the  indignation  that  flashed  tlirough,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

While  these  misfortunes  were  befalling  the  Army  of  tlie  North-west,'  the 
opponents  of  the  wat  wei  e  casting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  tho  other  divisions  of 
the  American  troops  operating  in  tho  State  of  New  York,  and  preparing  for 
another  invasion  of  Canada.*  The  governors  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Connecticut,  refused  to  allow  the  militia  of  those  States  to  march  to 
the  northern  fiontier  on  the  requisition  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
They  defended  then  unpatriotic  position  by  the  plea  that  such  a  requisition  was 
tinconstitutional,  and  that  the  war  was  unnecessary.  The  British  governmeirt, 
in  the  mean  while,  had  declared  the  whole  American  coast  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, except  that  of  the  New  England  States,  whose  apparent  sympathy  with 
the  enemies  of  their  country,  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as  ready  to  leave  the 
Union,  and  become  subject  to  the  British  crown.  But  there  was  sterling 
patriotism  sufiicient  there  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  even  if  a  movement, 
80  fraught  with  evil,  had  been  contemplated.  Yet  the  eifect  was  chilling  to  the 
best  friends  of  the  country,  and  the  President  felt  the  necessity  of  extreme  cir- 
cumspection. 

Unmindful  of  the  intrigues  of  its  foes,  however,  the  administration  perse- 
vered; and  during  the  summer  of  1813,  a  plan  was  matured  for  invading  Can- 
ada on  the  Niagara  frontier.  The  militia  of  the  State  of  New  York  were 
placed,  by  Governor  Tompkins,  under  the  command  of  Stephen  Van  I 


'  Cliicago  is  built  upon  the  Terge  of  Lake  Michigan  and  tlie  borders  of  a,  great  prairie,  and  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  material  and  social  progress  of  tho  United  States.  The  Pottawatomie 
Indians  [page  18],  by  treaty,  left  that  spot  t«  the  white  people  in  1633.  The  dty  was  laid  out  in 
1830,  and  lots  were  first  sold  in  1831.  In  1810,  Hie  population  was  4,470.  Now  [1856]  it  can  not 
bolMStlian80,000l  '  Page411. 

'  The  forces  under  General  Harrison  were  called  the  Army  of  the  I^orlh-wesl;  those  under  Gen- 
eral Stephen  Van  Bensselaer,  at  Lewiston,  oa  the  Niagara  River,  the  Army  of  the  Center ;  and 
those  under  General  Dearborn,  at  Platlsburg  and  at  Greenbuah,  near  Albany,  the  Army  nf  the 
North.  '  Page  410. 

'  Stephen  Tan  Rensselier,  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the  earUcst  and  best  known  of  the 
PatrooQS  [note  10,  page  139]  of  the  State  of  New  Toric,  was  born  at  the  manor-house,  near  Albany, 
in  November,  1764.  The  War  for  Independence  had  just  closed  when  he  csme  inlj>  possession  of 
bis  immense  estate,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Ho  eng^ed  in  politics,  was  a  warm  supporter 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  was  elected  Lieutenanl^Govcmor  of  Now  York  in  1795.  He  was 
very  little  engaged  in  politics  alter  the  defeat  of  the  Federal  party  in  1800  [page  .^88].  After 
the  Second  War  for  Independence,  ho  waa  elected  to  a  sea,t  in  Congress;  and.  by  his  easting  vote 
in  the  New  Yoiic  del^ation,  he  gave  the  Fre^ency  <^  the  United  States  to  John  Quincy  Adams. 
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who  was  comnusaioned  a  Major-General.  Intelligence  of  the  eurreiider  of  Hull' 
had  inspired  the  Americana  with  a  strong  desire  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace ;  and 
the  regiments  were  filled  idthout  much  difficulty.  These  forces  were  concen- 
trated chiefiy  at  Lewiaton,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  under  Van  Rensselaer,  and 
at  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  Greenbush,  near  Albany,  under  General 
Dearborn. 


The  first  demonstration  against  the  neighboring  province  was  made  on  the 
Niagara,  in  mid-autumn.  In  anticipation  of  such  movement,  British  troops 
were  strongly  posted  on  the  heights  of  Queenstown,  opposite  Lewiston ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  October  [1812],  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men, 
under  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer,^  crossed  over  to  attack  them.  The 
commander  was  severely  wounded,  at  the  landing ;  but  his  troops  pressed  for- 
ward, under  Captains  Wool'  and  Ogilvie,  successfully  assaulted  a  battery  near 

Here  closed  Ma  political  life,  and  lio  passed  the  remainder  of  hla  days  in  the  perfornianoe  of  soda! 
and  Christjan  duties.  He  waa  for  several  jcara  president  of  flie  Boaiii  of  Canal  Commissioners, 
and,  wMle  in  that  office,  he  died  in  January,  1840,  in  the  seventy-fiith  year  of  his  age. 

'  Page  411. 

'  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  men  of  hia  time ;  and  lo  his  efforts, 
more  than  tothoao  of  any  other  man,  the  salvation  of  the  American  army  on  the  northern  frontier, 
at  this  time,  was  due.     He  died  at  Albany  on  the  3d  of  April,  1853. 

•  John  B.  Wool,  now  [18B6]  Major-General  in  the  aimy  of  the  United  States, 
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the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  gained  possession  of  Queenstown  Heights.  But  the 
victory  was  not  jet  complete.  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock  approached  from 
Fort  George,  with  six  hundred  men,  and  attempted  to  regain  the  battery.  The 
British  were  repulsed,  and  Brock  was  killed.'  In  the  mean  while,  General 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  who  had  crossed  over,  returned  to  Lewiston,  and  was 
using  his  most  earnest  efforts  to  send  reinforcements;  but  only  about  one  thou- 
sand troops,  many  of  them  quite  undisciplined,  could  bo  induced  to  cross  the 
river.  These  were  attacked  in  the  afternoon  [Oct.  13,  1812]  by  fi-esh  troops 
fix>m  Fort  George,  and  a  body  of  Chippewa  Indians,  and  were  nearly  all  killed 
or  made  prisoners,  while  at  least  fifteen  hundred  of  their  companions-in-arms 
cowardly  refused  to  cross  to  their  aid.  The  latter  excused  their  conduct  by  the 
plea,  put  into  their  mouths  by  the  opponents  of  the  war,  that  they  considered  it 
wrong  to  invade  the  enemy's  cbuntry,  the  war  being  avowedly  a  defensive  one. 
The  enemies  of  the  administration  applauded  them  for  their  conscientiousness, 
while  a  victory  that  might  have  led  to  reconciliation  and  peace,  was  lost  at  the 
winning  moment.  General  Van  Rensselaer,  disgusted  with  the  inefiiciency 
everywhere  displayed,  left  the  service,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Alex- 
ander Smyth,  of  Virginia  This  officer  accomplished  nothing  of  importance 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season ;  and  when  the  troops  went  into  winter 
quarters  [Dec],  there  appeai-ed  to  have  been  very  few  achievements  made  by 
the  American  army  worthy  of  honorable  mention  in  history. 

While  the  army  was  suffering  defeats,  and  became,  in  the  mouths  of  the 
opponenta  of  the  administration,  a  staple  rebuke,  the  little  navy  had  acquitted 
itself  nobly,  and  the  national  honor  and  prowess  bad  been  fully  vindicated  upon 
the  ocean.  At  this  time  the  British  navy  numbered  one  thousand  and  sixty 
vessels,  while  that  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  gun-hoata,"  numbered  only 
twenty.  Two  of  these  were  unseaworthy,  and  one  was  on  Lake  Ontario,  Kine 
of  the  American  vessels  were  of  a  class  less  than  frigates,  and  all  of  them  could 
not  well  compare  in  a,ppointment3  with  those  of  the  enemy.  Yet  the  Americans 
were  not  dismayed  by  this  disparity,  but  went  out  boldly  in  their  ships  to  meet 
the  war  vessels  of  the  proudest  maritime  nation  upon  the  earth.'  Victory  after 
victory  told  of  their  skill  and  prowess.  On  the  10th  of  August,  1812,  the 
United  States  frigate  Consi-'ttttion,  Commodore  Isaac  Hull,'  fought  the  British 
frigate  Guen-iere,"  Captain  Dacres,  off  the  American  coast,  in  the  present  track 
of  ships  to  Great  Britain.     The  contest  continued  about  forty  minutes,  when 

'  Sir  Isaac  Brock  waa  a  brave  and  generous  officer.  There  is  a  fine  moiiiiincnt  erected  to  his 
memory  on  Queenstown  Heights,  a  sbort  distance  from  the  Nl^ara  River.  '  Page  401. 

'  At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war,  Commodore  Eofrera  [page  407]  was  at  Sandy  Hook, 
New  York,  with  a  small  squadron,  con^slJnK  of  the  frijates  President,  Congress,  Uniled  States,  and 
the  sloop-oC-war  Eortui.  Ho  put  to  sea  on  the  21st  of  June,  in  pursuit  of  a  British  squadron  which 
had  sailed  as  a  convoy  of  the  West  India  fleet.  After  a  slight  engagement,  and  a  chase  of  several 
hours,  the  pursuit  was  abandoned  at  near  midnight.  The  frifc-ite  ESsee  [page  4307  went  to  sea  ou 
the  3d  of  July;  the  GorislituMon,  on  the  12th.  The  bry^  NmitSas,  T^er,  and  Fiicen  were  (hen 
cruising  off  the  coast,  and  the  sloop  Wasp  was  at  sea  on  her  return  bora  Prance. 

'  Isaac  HuH  was  made  a  heutenant  in  the  navy  in  1798,  and  was  soon  distinguished  (ov  skill 
and  bravery.  He  rendered  important  service  to  his  eounlry,  and  died  in  Plnladelphia  in  February, 
1843. 

'  This  vessel  had  Ijeen  one  of  a  British  squadron  which  gave  the  Constitaliort  a  long  and  elo!o 
cllase  about  a  month  before,  during  which  the  nautical  gVill  of  Hull  was  most  signally  dispiajed. 
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Dafires  surrendered;'  and  his  vessel  was  suck  a  complete  wreck,  that  the  victor 
burned  her.  The  Constitution,  it  is  aaid,  was  so  little  damaged,  that  she  was 
ready  for  action  the  following  day.  This  victory  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
public  mind  in  both  countries. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1812,  the  United  States  sloop-of-war,  Wasp, 
Captain  Jones,  captured  the  British  brig  FroVic,  off  the 
coast  of  Nortli  Carolina,  after  a  very  severe  conflict  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Tho  slaughter  on  board  the 
Frolic  was  dreadful.  Only  three  officers  and  one  seaman, 
of  eighty-four,  remained  unhurt.  The  others  were  killed 
or  badly  wounded.  The  Wasp  lost  only  ten  men.  Her 
term  of  victory  vtas  short,  for  the  same  afternoon,  the 
British  seventy-four  gun  ship  Poictiers  captured  both 
vessels.  A  week  afterward  [October  25],  the  frigate 
United  States,  Commodore  Decatur,'  fought  the  British 
frigate  Macedonian,  west  of  the  Canary  Islands,  for  almost  two  hours  After 
being  greatly  damaged,  and  losing  more  than  one  hundred  men,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  the  Macedonian  surrendered.  Decatur  lost  only  five  killed  and 
seven  wounded ;  and  his  vessel  was  very  little  injured.  A  few  weeks  after- 
ward [December  29,  1812],  the  Constitution,  then  commanded  by  Commodore 
Eainbridge,'  became  a  victor,  after  combatting  the  Biiti&h  frigate  Java  for 
almost  three  hours,  off  San  Salvador,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  The  Jai  a  had 
four  hundred  men  on  board,  of  whom  almost  two  hundred  were  killed  or 
wounded.  The  Constitution  was  again  very  little  injured ;  but  she  made  such 
havoc  with  tho  Java,  that  Bainbridge,  finding  her  incapable  of  floating  long, 
burned  her  [January  1,  1S13],  three  days  after  the  action. 

The  Americans  were  greatly  elated  by  these  victories.  Nor  were  they  con- 
fined to  the  national  vessels.  Numerous  privateers,  which  now  swarmed  upon 
the  ocean,  were  making  prizes  in  every  diref  tion,  and  accounts  of  their  exploits 
filled  the  newspapers.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  year  1812,  upward  of 
fifty  British  armed  vessels,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  merchantmen,  with  an 
aggregate  of  more  than  three  thousand  prisoners,  an<l  a  vast  amount  of  booty, 
were  captured  by  the  Americans.  These  achievements  wounded  British  pride 
in  a  tender  part,  for  England  claimed  the  appellation  of  "  mistress  of  the  seas." 
They  also  strengthened  the  administration ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  naval 
armaments  were  in  preparation  on  the  lakes,  to  assist  the  army  in  a  projected 
invasion  of  Canada  the  following  spring 

At  the  close  of  these  defeats  upon  land  ^nl  thc=(e  iictories  upon  tho  ocean, 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  also  of 
members  of  Congress,  occurred.  The  admmistntion  was  strongly  sustained  by 
the  popular  vote.  Mr.  Madison  was  re-elec  ed  with  Ell  ii  Ige  Gerry'  as  Vice- 
President — George  ClinfJDn  having  died  at  ■Washington  in  Apiil  of  that  year." 


'  On  the  Querrserii  were  SEventy-oine  killed  mi  noi 

I  seven  wounded. 

'  Page  391.  '  Note  1,  page  o35. 
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A  fraction  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  most  of  the  Federalista,  voted  for  De 
Witt  Clinton'  for  President,  and  Jared  Ingersoll,  for  Vice-President.  Not- 
withstanding the  members  of  Congress  then  elected,  were  chiefly  Democrats,  it 
was  evident  that  the  opposition  was  powerful  and  increasing,  particularly  in  the 
eastern  States,  yet  the  President  felt  certain  that  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  favorable  to  his  war  policy. 


CHAPTEn    T. 

THE  SECOND   'WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE.      [1813.] 

During  the  autumn  of  1812,  the  whole  western  country,  incensed  by 
Hull's  surrender,  seemed  filled  with  the  zeal  of  the  old  Crusaders."  Michigan 
had  to  be  recovered,'  and  the  greatest  warlike  enthusiasm  prevailed.  Voluu- 
t«ers  had  gatliered  under  local  leaders,  in  every  settlement.  Companies  were 
formed  and  equipped  in  a  single  day,  and  were  ready  to  march  the  next.  For 
several  weeks  the  volunteers  found  employment  in  driving  the  hostile  Indians 
from  post  to  post,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  extreme  western  settlements.  They 
desolated  their  vilkges  and  plantations,  after  the  manner  of  Sullivan,  in  17Y9,' 
and  the  fiercest  indignation  against  the  white  people  was  thus  excited  among 
the  tribes,  which,  under  tlie  stimulus  of  their  British  allies,  led  to  terrible 
retaliations.'  So  eager  were  the  people  for  battle,  that  the  snows  of  winter  in 
the  great  wilderness,  did  not  keep  them  from  the  field.  The  campaign' of  1813 
opened  with  the  year.  Almost  the  entire  northern  frontier  of  the  United 
States  was  the  chief  theatre  of  operations.  The  army  of  the  West,'  under 
General  Harrison,'  was  concentrating  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie ;  that  of  the 
Centre,'  now  under  Dearborn,  was  on  the  hanks  of  tlie  Niagara  River:  and 
that  of  the  North,"  under  Hampton,  was  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain. 
Sir  George  Prcvost  was  the  successor  of  Brock'"  in  command  of  the  British 
army  in  Canada,  assisted  by  General  Proctor  in  the  direction  of  Detroit,''  and 
by  General  Sheaffe  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  and  the  lower  portions  of  Lake 
Champlain, 

Brave  and  experienced  leaders  had  rallied  to  the  standard  of  Harrison  in 
the  north-west.     Kentucky  sent  swarms  of  her  young  men,  from  every  social 

*  Page  456.  '  Note  5,  page  38.  '  Page  411.  ♦  Pago  304 

'  Harrison  early  took  steps  to  relieve  the  ftonficr  posts.  These  were  Fort  HarrisoD,  on  the 
Wabash ;  Fort  Wayne,  on  the  Miami  of  the  lakes ;  Fort  Defiance  [Note  G,  page  314] ;  and  Fort 
Deposit,  to  which  the  Indiana  laid  megi  on  the  12th  of  September,  Generals  Winchester,  Tupper, 
and  Payne,  and  Colonels  Wells,  Scott,  Lewis,  Jennings,  and  Allen,  were  the  chief  leaders  against 
the  savages.  Operations  were  earned  on  vigorously,  further  west.  Early  in  October,  almost  four 
thousand  volnnteers,  chiefly  mounted  riflemen,  under  General  Hopkins,  had  collected  at  Vincennea 
[page  303]  for  an  expedition  against  the  towns  of  the  Peoria  and  other  Indians,  in  the  Wabash 
country.  It  was  this  formidable  expedition,  sanctioned  by  Governor  Shelby,  which  produced  the 
greatest  devastation  in  the  Indkn  country.  '  Note  3,  p^e  412.  '  Page  414. 

"  Note  3,  page  412.  •  Not*  3,  pc^o  412.  "  Page  411.  "  Page  412. 
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rank,  led  by  the  veteran  Shelby,'  and  the  yeomanry  of  Ohio  and  its  neighbor- 
hood hastened  to  the  field.  So  numerous  were  the  volunteera,  that  Harrison 
was  compelled  to  issue  an  order  against  further  enlistments,  and  many  a  n'arm 
heart,  heating  -with  desire  for  military  glory,  was  chilled  by  disappointment. 
General  Harrison  chcse  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie  as  his  chief  place  of  muster. 


,^^^^^^ 


with  the  design  of  making  a  descent  upon  the  British  at  Maiden  and  Detroit," 
and  by  securing  po^ession  of  those  posts,  recover  Michigan  and  the  forts  west 
of  it.  Earlj*iri  January  [10th,  1813],  General  Winchester,  on  his  way  from 
the  southward,  with  eight  hundred  young  men,  chiefly  Kentuckians,  reached 
the  Maumee  Rapids.'  There  he  was  informed  [January  13,  1813]  that  a 
party  of  British  and  Indians  had  concentrated  at  Frenchtown,  on  the  river 
Raisin,'  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Detroit.     He  immediately  sent  a  detachment, 

'  Isaac  Shelby  was  bora  in  Maryland,  in  1750.  He  entered  military  life  in  1114,  and  went  to 
Eentucky  as  a  land-surveyor,  in  1775.  He  engaged  in  the  War  of  the  Eevolntion,  and  was  dia- 
tor^hed  m  the  battle  on  King's  Mount^n  [page  319]  ia  1T80.  He  was  made  goveraor  of  Ken- 
tac^  in  1793,  and  soon  afterward  retired  to  private  life,  aum  which  he  was  drawn,  first  in  1812,  to 
thedatieaofChiefMa^strate  of  his  State,  and  again,  in  1813,  fo  lead  an  army  to  the  field  against 
his  old  enemy.     He  died  in  I82G,  when  almost  sevenly-ax  years  of  ^e.  '  Pace  412. 

'  Note  7,  p^e  37i. 

.*.  Oppoaile  the  flourisliing  villaKe  of  Monroe,  Michigan,  two  or  three  miles  from  Lalie  Erie.  The 
■     u'"  ^^"''^^  "^  name  from  the  feci,  that  in  former  years  great  quantiliea  of  grapes  clustered  upon 
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under  Colonels  Allen  and  Lewis,  to  protect  the  inhabitants  in  that  direction. 
Finding  Frenchtown  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  they  succcssfiilly  attacked 
[January  18]  and  routed  them,  and  held  possession  until  the  arrival  of  Win- 
chester [January  20],  with  almost  three  hundred  men,  two  days  afterward. 

General  Proctor,  who  was  at  Maiden,  eighteen  miles  distant,  heard  of  the 
advance  of  Winchester,  and  proceeded  immediately  and  secretly,  with  a  com- 
bined force  of  fifteen  hundred  British  and  Indians,  to  attack  him.  They  fell 
upon  the  American  camp  at  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  January. 
After  a  severe  battle  and  heavy  loss  on  both  sides,  Winchester,'  who  had  been 
made  a  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  surrendered  his  troops  on  tlie  condition,  agreed 
to  by  Proctor,  that  ample  protection  to  all  should  be  given.  Proctor,  fearing 
the  approach  of  Harrison,  who  was  then  on  the  Lower  Sandusky,  immediately 
marched  for  Maiden,  leaving  tbe  sick  and  wounded  Americans  behind,  without 
a  guard.  After  following  him  some  distance,  the  Indians  turned  back  [January 
23],  murdered  and  scalped"  the  Americans  who  were  unable  to  travel,  set  fire 
to  dwellings,  took  many  prisoners  to  Detroit,  in  order  to  procure  exorbitant 
ransom  prices,  and  reserved  some  of  them  for  inhuman  torture.  The  indiffer- 
ence of  Proctor  and  his  troops,  on  this  occasion,  was  criminal  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  gave  just  ground  for  the  dreadful  suspicion,  that  they  encouraged 
the  savages  in  their  deeds  of  blood.  Oftentimes  after  that,  the  war-cry  of  the 
Kentuckians  was,  "  Remember  the  River  Raisin!"  The  tragedy  was  keenly 
felt  in  all  the  western  region,  and  especially  in  Kentucky,  for  the  slain,  by  bul- 
let, arrow,  tomahawk,  and  brand,  were  generally  of  the  most  respectable  fam- 
ilies in  the  State ;  many  of  them  young  men  of  fortune  and  distinction,  with 
numerous  friends  and  relations. 

Harrison  had  advanced  to  the  Maumee  Rapids,  when  the  intelligence  of  the 
afiair  at  Frenchtown  reached  him.  Supposing  Proctor  would 
press  forward  to  attack  him,  he  fell  back  [January  23, 1813] ; 
but  on  hearing  of  the  march  of  the  British  toward  Maiden,  ho 
advanced  [February  1]  to  the  rapids,  with  twelve  hundred  men, 
established  a  fortified  camp  there,  and  called  it  Fort  Meigs,'  in 
,  honor  of  tbe  governor  of  Ohio.  There  he  was  besieged 
by  Proctor  several  weeks  afterward  [May  1],  who  was 
at  tbe  head  of  more  than  two  thousand  British  and  Indians. 
On  the  fifth  day  of  the  siege.  General  Clay'  arrived  [May  5] 
with  twelve  hundred  men,  and  dispersed  the  enemy.  A  largo 
FORT  itEiGs.  portion  of  his  troops,  while  unwisely  pursuing  the  fugitives,  were 
surrounded  and  captured ;  and  Proctor  returned  to  the  siege. 
The  impatient  Indians,  refusing  to  listen  to  Tecumsch,'  their  leader,  deserted 

■  Jamea  "Wmcheater  was  bom  in  Maryland  in  1156.  He  was  made  brigadier-general  in  1813 ; 
TCflitrned  his  commiaaon  in  1815 ;  and  died  in  Tennessee  in  1826.  '  Note  i,  page  14. 

'  Port  Meigs  was  ereoled  on  the  soulh  aide  of  tiie  Maumee,  nearly  opposite  the  former  Britiah 
post  [note  8,  page  374],  and  a  short  distance  from  the  prtsent  villaKs  of  Perrysbui^. 

'  Green  Clay  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1757,  was  made  a  brigadier  of  Kentucky  TOlimteera  early 
in  1813,  and  died  in  October,  1826. 

'  Page  408,  Tecumseh  came  with  tlie  lai^est  body  of  Indiana  over  collected  on  the  northern 
frontier. 
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the  Britiali  on  the  eighth  day  [May  8] ;  and  twenty-four  hours  afterward, 
Proctor  abandoned  the  siege  and  returned  to  Maiden  [May  9],  to  prepare  for 
a  more  formidable  invasion.  Thus  terminated  a  siege  of  thirteen  (kys,  during 
which  time  the  fortitude  and  courage  of  the  Americans  were  wonderfully  dis- 
played in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  Americans  lost  in  the  fort,  eighty- 
one  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  wounded. 

For  several  weeks  after  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  military  operations  were 
suspended  by  both  parties.  Here,  then,  let  us  take  a  brief  retrospective  glance. 
Congress  assembled  on  the  2d  of  November,  1812,  and  its  councils  were  divided 
by  fierce  party  spirit,  which  came  down  from  the  people.  The  Democrats  had 
a  decided  majority,  and  therefore  the  measures  of  the  administration  were  sus- 
tained. The  British  government  now  began  to  show  some  desire  for  reconcilia- 
tion. Already  the  orders  in  council  had  been  repealed,  and  the  Prince  Regent' 
demanded  that  hostilities  should  cease.  To  this  the  President  replied,  that  being 
now  at  war,  the  United  States  would  not  put  an  end  to  it,  unless  full  provisions 
were  made  for  a  general  settlement  of  difference,  and  a  cessation  of  the  practice 
of  impressment,  pending  the  negotiation.  At  about  the  same  time  a  law  waa 
passed,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  British  seamen  in  American  vessels.  The 
British  also  proposed  an  armistice,  but  upon  terms  which  the  Americans  could 
not  accept.  Indeed,  all  propositions  from'  that  quarter  were  inconsistent  with 
honor  and  justice,  and  they  were  rejected.  When  these  attempts  at  reconciliar 
tion  had  failed,  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  offered  his  mediation.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  instantly  accepted  it,"  but  the  British  govern- 
ment refused  it;  and  so  the  war  wont  on.  Congress  made  provision  for  prose- 
cuting it  with  vigor;  and  the  hope  lighted  by  Alexander's  offer,  soon  faded. 

The  American  troops  in  the  West  had  remained  at  Fort  Meigs  and  vicinity. 
Toward  the  close  of  July  [July  21,  1813],  about  four  thousand  British  and 
■Indians,  under  Proctor  and  Tecumseh,'  again  appeared  before  that  fortress,  then 
commanded  by  General  Clay.  Meeting  with  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance, Proctor  left  Tecumseh  to  watch  the  fort,  while  h 
marched  [July  28],  with  five  hundred  regulara  and  eight  ' 
hundred  Indiana,  to  attack  Fort  Stephenson,  at  Lower  San- 
dusky,' which  was  garrisoned  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
young  men,'  commanded  by  Major  Croghan,  a  brave  soldier. 


'  When,  in  consequence  of  mental  mfinmf7  George  the  Third  became  incompetent  to  reign,  in 
February,  1811,  his  son,  Gooi?;e  Pnnce  of  Walts,  and  afterward  George  the  Fourth,  was  made 
regent,  or  temporary  mlor  of  the  realm.  Ha  retained  the  office  of  king,  pro  tempore,  tiotil  the  death 
of  his  lather,  in  1820. 


.  appointed,  aa  commissioners,  or  envoys  estraordinaiy,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  BrituSo,  under  the  Russian  mLdiatioii,  Albert  Gallatin,  Jolm  Quiucy  Adams,  and 
Jatnea  A  Bayard.  Mr.  Adams  waf  then  American  minister  at  the  Russian  court,  and  was  joiued 
by  Messrs.  Gftllatin  and  Bayard  m  June  followine-  '  Page  408. 

'  On  the  west  bajik  of  the  Sandusky  River,  about  fifteen  miles  south  Irom  Sandusky  Bay.  The 
area  within  ihe  pickets  [note  1,  page  137]  wasabont  an  acre.  The  fort  was  made  of  regulaf  em- 
bankments of  earth  and  a  ditch,  with  bastions  and  bloek-houaes  [note  3,  page  192]  and  soma  rude 
log  building),  i"ithiii. 

'  The  greater  poiUon  of  the  garrison  were  very  young  men,  aad  some  of  them  were  mere 
youths. 
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then  only  twenty-one  years  of  age.'  Proctor's  demand  for  surrender  was  a«com- 
panied  by  the  usual  menace  of  Indian  massacre ;  but  it 
did  not  intimidate  Crogban.'  After  a  severe  cannonade' 
bad  made  a  breich  about  five  hundred  of  the  besiegers 
attempted  to  ru  h  iQ  and  take  the  place  by  assault  [Aug. 
2  1813]  ,  but  ao  terribly  were  they  met  by  grape-shot' 
from  thi.  only  cannon  in  the  fort,  that  they  recoiled,  panic- 
stricken  and  the  whole  body  fled  in  confusion,  leaving 
oni.,  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  number  killed  or  wounded. 
'  The  Americans  bat  only  one  man  killed,  and  seven 
wounded  Tins  gallant  defense  was  universally  ap- 
j  II  iiuiHA  phuded  '  and  it  had  a  powerful  eficct  upon  the  Indians. 

Proctoi  and  Tecumoeh  left  for  Detroit,  after  this  noble  defense  of  Port 
Stephenson  and  the  Biitihb  abandoned  all  hope  of  capturing  these  western 
American  post«  until  they  "(hould  betome  masters  of  Lake  Erie.  But  while 
tbe  events  just  narrated  were  iff  progress,  a  new  power  appeared  in  the  conflict 
in  the  "West  and  North,  and  complicated  the  difficulties  of  the  enemy.  In  the 
autumn  of  1812,  Commodore  Chauncey  had  fitted  out  a  small  naval  armament 
at  Sackett's  Harbor,  to  dispute  the  mastery,  on  Lake  Ontario,  with  several 
British  armed  vessels  then  afloat.'  And  during  the  summer  of  1813,  Commo- 
dore Oliver  Hazzard  Perry  had  prepared,  on  Lake  Erie,  an  American  squadron 
of  nine  vessels,'  mounting  fifty-four  guns,  to  co-operate  with  the  Army  of  the 
West.  The  British  had  also  fitted  out  a  small  squadron  of  six  vessels,  carrying 
sixty-three  guns,  commanded  by  Commodore  Barclay,  Perry's  fleet  was  ready 
by  the  2d  of  August,  but  some  time  was  occupied  in  getting  several  of  his  ves- 
sels over  the  bar  in  the  harbor  of  Erie.  The  hostile  fleets  met  near  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  Lake  Erie  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September,  1813, 
and  a  very  severe  battle  ensued.  The  brave  Perry  managed  with  the  skill  of 
an  old  admiral,  and  the  courage  of  the  proudest  soldier.  His  flag-ship,  the 
Lawrence,  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  very  soon  she  became  an 
unman^eable  wreck,  having  all  her  crew,  except  four  or  five,  killed  or 
wounded.  Perry  then  left  her,  in  an  open  boat,  and  hoisted  his  flag  on  the 
Niagara  at  the  moment  when  that  of  the  Lawrence  fell.     With  this  vessel  he 

'  George  Crogian  waa  a  nephew  of  Geoi^  Hogera  Clarke  [page  300L  He  afterward  rose  to 
thenuikof  colonel,  and  held  the  office  of  inspector-general.    Ho  died  at  New  Orleans  in  1849. 

'  In  replj  fo  Proctor's  demand  and  threat,  ho  said,  in  substance,  that  when  tiie  fbrt  should  be 
taJjen  there  wouhi  be  none  left  to  massaero,  aa  it  would  not  he  given  up  while  there  was  a  man  left 
io  fight 

'  The  British  employed  six  six-pounders  and  a  howitzer,  in  Iho  siege.  A  howitzer  is  a  pieee 
of  ordnance  similar  to  a  mortar,  for  hurlmg  homh-shells.  *  Note  4,  page  242. 

'  M^or  Croghan  was  immediately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant' colonel ;  and  the  ladieii 
of  Chillicoihe  gave  him  an  elegant  sword. 

*  Channcey'a  squadron  consisted  of  ax  vessels,  mounting  thirty'two  guns,  in  all.  The  British 
squadron  con^sted  of  the  same  number  of  vessels,  hut  mounting  more  than  a  hundred  guns.  Not- 
withstajidmg  this  disparity,  Chauncey  attacked  them  near  Km^oo  [note  5,  page  180]  early  in 
Hovember,  damaged  them  a  good  deal,  and  captured  and  carried  into  Sackett's  Harbor,  a  schooner 
belonging  to  the  enemf.  He  then  captured  another  schooner,  wliich  had  $12,(100  in  specie  on  Ixiard. 
and  tha  baggage  of  the  deceased  Crcneral  Brock.    See  page  414. 

. '  Licwrence  (flag-ship),  20  guns ;  Kiagara,  20  ;  Cakdonian,  3 ;  shooner  Aiiel,  4 ;  Seorpicn.  2 ; 
iSbmws,  2  guns  and  2  swivels ;  aloqi  IHppe,  and  schoonera  Tignea  and  Fercupme,  of  1  irun  eaco. 
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passed  through  the  enemy's  line,  pouring  broadsides,  right  and  left,  at  half 
pistol-shot  distance.  The  remainder  of  the  squadron  followed,  with  a  fair  wind, 
and  the  victory  was  soon  decided.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  every 
British  vessel  had  surrendered  to  him  ;'  and  before  sunset,  he  had  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  General  Harrison  with  the  famous  dispatch,  "  We  have  met  the 
enemy,  qnd  they  are  ours."     This  victory  was  hailed  with  unbounded  demon- 


a-^'ih^e^^ 


strations  of  joy.     For  a  moment,  party  rancor  was  almost  forgotten ;  and  bon- 
fires and  illuminations  lighted  up  the  whole  country. 

Perry's  victory  was  followed  by  immediate  and  energetic  action  on  the  part 
of  Harrson.  The  command  of  Lake  Erie  now  being  secured,  and  a  reinforce- 
ment of  four  thousand  Kentucky  volunteers,  under  Governor  Shelby,  the  old 
hero  of  King's  Mountain,'  having  arrived  [Sept.  17,  1813],  the  general  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  Maiden  and  attempt  the  recovery  of  Detroit.  The  fleet  con- 
veyed a  portion  of  the  troops  across  the  lake  [Sept  27],  but  on  their  arrival  at 
Maiden,  it  had  been  deserted  by  Proctor,  who  was  fleeing,  with  Tecumseh  and 
bis  Indians,  toward  the  Moravian  village,  on  the  Thames,  eighty  miles  from 

'  Tbe  camajte  was  very  great,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged.  The  Americans  lost 
twenty-seven  killed,  and  ninety-KX  wounded.  Tlie  British  lost  about  two  hnndred  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  ais  hundred  prisoners.  Perry's  treatment  of  his  prisoners  received  the  highest  ap- 
plause. Commodore  Barclay  declared  that  liis  humane  conduct  was  sufficient  to  immortalize  him. 
That  brave  commander  was  bora  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1186.  Ho  entered  (he  service  as 
raidahipman,  in  1798,  He  eontJnued  in  active  service  after  the  close  of  the  Second  War  for  Inde- 
pendence, and  died  of  yeilow  fever,  in  the  West  India  seas,  in-1819.  It  was  his  brother,  Commo- 
dore M.  C.  Perry,  who  effected  a  treaty  with  Japan  in  1854.    See  page  512.  '  Page  411, 
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Detroit.'  A  bocly  of  Americans  took  possession  of  Detroit  on  the  29tli  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and  on  the  2d  of  October,  Harrison  and  Shelby,  with  Colonel  Richard 
M.  Johnson  and  hia  cavalry  (thirty-five  hundred  strong),  started  in  pursuit  of 
■tho  enemy."  They  overtook  them  [Oct.  5]  at  the  Moravian  town,  when  a  des- 
perate battle  ensued.  Tecurdseh  was  slain;'  and  then  his'dismayed  followers, 
who  had  fought  furionsly,  broke  and  fied.  Almost  the  whole  of  Proctor's  com- 
mand were  killed  or  made  prisoners,  and  the  general  himself  narrowly  escaped, 
with  a  few  of  his  cavalry.  Here  the  Americans  recaptured  six  brass  field- 
piecea  which  had  been  surrendered  by  Hull,  on  two  of  which  were  engraved  the 
words,  "  Surrendered  by  Burgojno  at  Saratoga.'"  These  pieces  are  now  at 
the  United  States  military  post  of  AVcst  Point,  on  the  Hudson.^ 

The  battle  on  the  Thamis  was  a  very  important  one.  By  that  victory,  all 
that  Hull'  had  l<at  was  recovered ;  tho  Indian  confederacy'  was  completely 
broken  up,  and  the  war  on  the  north-w^tem  borders  of  the  Union  was  termi- 
nated. The  name  of  Harrison  was  upon  every  lip ;  and  throughout  the  entire 
Republic,  there  was  a  general  outburst  of  gratitude.  He  was  complimented  by 
Congress,  and  by  various  public  bodies ;  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives asserted,  in  his  place,  that  his  victory  was  "such  as  would  have 
secured  to  a  Roman  general,  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic,  the  honors  of  a 
triumph."  Security  now  being  given  to  the  frontier,  General  Harrison  dis- 
missed a  greater  portion  of  the  volunteers ;  and  leaving  General  Cass,  with 
about  a  thousand  regulars,  to  garrison  Detroit,  proceeded  [Oct.  23,  1813]  to 
Niagara,  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Center," 
which  had  been  making  some  endeavors  to  invade  Canada.  In  the  mean  while, 
an  Indian  war  had  been  kindled  in  the  South;'  and  on  the  ocean,  the  laurel 
wreaths  of  triumph  won"by  the  Americans  during  1812,'°  had  been  interwoven 
with  garlands  of  cypress  on  account  of  reversea.  Let  us  turn  a  moment  to  the 
operations  of  the  Army  of  the  North." 

Hostilities  were  kept  up  on  portions  of  tho  northern  frontier,  during  the 
winter,  as  well  as  in  the  West.  In  February  [1813],  a  detachment  of  BritisL 
soldiers  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  ice,  from  Preseott  to  Ogdenshurg,  and 
under  pretense  of  seeking  for  deserters,  committed  robberies.  Major  Forsyth, 
then  in  command  of  riflemen  there,  retaliated.     This  was  resented,  in  turn,  by 

'  In  the  present  town  of  Orford,  West  Canada. 

'  Commodore  Perry,  and  General  Cbbs,  (now  [1856]  United  States  Senator  from  Miehi|raii,)  ao- 
wimpanied  General  Harrison  aa  volunteer  aids.  The  imericaas  moved  with  eueh  rapiffly,  tliat 
they  traveled  twenty-six  miles  the  first  day. 

'  Tecumseh  was  then  only  about  forty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  had 
he  been  bom  and  educated  in  civilized  society,  his  powerful  intellect  would  have  made  him  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  age.  He  possessed  Rreat  dignity,  and  always  maintained 
It  in  his  deportment  On  one  occaaon  be  was  to  attend  a  conference  held  with  Harrison.  A  circle 
of  the  company  had  been  fbrmed;  and  when  he  came  and  entered  it,  there  was  no  seat  for  him, 
HarriiJon's  aid  having  taken  the  one  by  the  side  of  the  general,  intended  for  him.  Harrison  per- 
ceived that  Tecumseh  was  offended,  and  told  his  ^d  to  invite  the  chief  to  the  seat  near  him.  The 
aid  pohtely  said  to  Tecumseh,  "  Tour  fether  re[[uesta  you  to.take  a  seat  by  his  side."  The  oflfended 
chief  drew  hia  blanket  around  him,  and,  with  an  air  of  great  dignity,  said,  "The  Great  Spirit  is  my 
&ther,  and  I  will  repose  on  the  bosom  of  my  mother;"  and  then  sat  down  upon  the  ground. 

'  Page  2B1.  '  Note  2,  page  324.  '  Page  411.  '  Page  408. 

»  Page  412.  '  Page  438.  "  Pago  415.  "  Page  412. 
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a  British  force  of  twelve  hundred  men,  who  crossed  on  the  21st  of  February, 
and  after  a  conflict  of  im  hour,  drove  out  the  few  military  defenders  of  Ogdena- 
burg,  plundered  and  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  property,  and  then  returned 
to  Canada.'  These  events  accelerated  the  gathering  of  the  militia  in  tliat  quar- 
ter. Bodies  of  new  levies  arrived,  almost  daily,  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  but  these,- 
needing  discipline,  were  of  little  servicOj  as  a  defense  of  the  country  between 
that  point  and  Ogdensburg. 

Being  unable  to  afford  assistance  to  the  exposed  points  in  that  region.  Gen- 
eral Dearborn,  the  commander-in-chief,'  resolved  to  attempt  the  capture  of 
York  (now  Toronto),  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  principal  depository 
of  British  military  stores  for  the  supply  of  western  garrisons.  He  embarked 
seventeen  hundred  troops  on  board  the  fleet  of  Commodore  Chauncey,'  at  Sack- 
ett's Harbor,  on  the  25th  of  April ;  and  two  days  afterward  [April  27],  they 
landed  on  the  beach  at  York,  about  two  miles  west  from  the  British  works,  in 
the  &ce  of  a  galling  fire  from  regulars  and  Indians, 
under  General  Shcaffo.  These  were  soon  driven  back  to' 
their  fortifications,  and  the  Americans,  under  General 
Pike,'  pressed  forward,  captured  two  redoubts,  and  were 
advancing  upon  the  main  work,  when  the  magazine  of  the 
fort  blew  up,"  hurling  stones  and  timbers  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  producing  great  destruction  of  life  among  the  i 
assailants.  General  Pike  was  mortally  wounded,  but  he 
lived  long  enough  to  know  tliat  the  enemy  had  fled,  and 
that  the  American  flag  waved  in  triumph  over  the  fort 
at  York."  The  command  then  devolved  on  Colonel  Pearce;  and  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  town  was  in  possession  of  the  Americans.  General  Dear- 
bom,  who  had  remained  with  the  fleet,  landed  soon  after  the  fall  of  Pike,  but 
did  not  assume  the  immediate  command  until  after  the  surrender  of  the  town. 

When  the  victory  was  completed,  the  fleet  and  troops  returned  [May  1]  to 
Sackett's  Harbor,  but  soon  afterward  proceeded  to  attack  Port  George,  on  the 
western  shore  of  Niagara  Eiver,  near  its  mouth.  After  a  brief  defense  [May 
27,  1813],  the  garrison  fled  to  Burlington  Heights,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Lake  Ontario,'  thirty-five  miles  distant,  closely  pursued  by  a  much  larger  force, 

'  The  Americana  lost,  in  killed  and  weunded,  twenty  men.  The  Eritisli  loss  was  about  double 
that  number.  '  Page  410.  '  Page  420, 

'  General  Dearborn  had  given  the  command  of  this  expedition  to  Brigadier-General  Zebulon  U. 
Pike,  a  bravB  and  ueefial  officer,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  an  expedition,  a  few  years  earlior,  to 
explore  the  country  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Mi^aaippi.  He  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  in 
I'lia.  He  died  on  board  the  flag-ship  of  Commodore  Chauncej,  with  the  captured  British  flag 
under  his  head,  at  tlie  age  of  thirty-four  yeara.  In  the  burial-ground  attached  to  Madison  barracks, 
at  Sackett's  Harbor,  is  a  dilapidated  wooden  monument  erected  over  the  remaioa  of  General  Pike 
and  some  of  his  companions  in.  arms.  When  the  writer  Tilled  the  spot,  in  1 855,  it  was  wasting 
with  decay,  and  falling  to  the  earth.  Such  a  neglect  of  the  burial-place  of  the  illustrious  dead,  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  government 

'  The  Briti^  had  laid  a  train  of  wet  powder  communicating  with  the  rnagazino,  lor  the  purpose, 
and  when  they  retreated,  they  fired  it. 

'  General  Sheaffe  escaped,  with  the  principal  part  of  the  troops,  but  lost  all  his  baggage,  books, 
papers,  and  a  lai^e  amount  of  public  property. 

'  At  the  head  of  Burlington  Bay,  in  Canada, 
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tinder  Generals  Chandler'  and  Winder.'  la  thia  aSair,  Colonel  (now  Lieutenant- 
Genoral)  Scott  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  bravery.  On  the  night  of 
the  6th  of  June,  the  British  fell  upon  the  American  camp,  at  Stony  Creek,'  but 
were  repulsed.  It  waa  very  dark,  and  in  the  confusion  both  of  the  American 
generals  were  made  prisoners. 

A  British  squadron  appeared  before  Sackett's  Harbor  on  the  same  day 
[May  27]  that  the  Americans  attacked  Fort  George :  and  two  days  afterwai^ 
[May  29]  Sir  George  Prevtet  and  a  thousand  soldiers  landed  in  the  face  of  a 
severe  fire  from  some  regulars'  stationed  there.  The  regular  force  of  the  Amer- 
icans consisted  of  only  a  few  seamen,  a  company  of  artillery,  and  about  two 
hundred  invalids — not  more  than  five  hundred  men  in  all.  General  Jacob 
Brown,  the  commander  at  that  station,  rallied  the  militia,  ana.  their  rapid 
gathering,  at  and  near  the  landing-place,  back  of  Horse  Islafid,  so  alarmed 
Prevost,  lest  they  should  cut  off  his  retreat,  that  he  hastily  re-embarked,  leaving 
almost  the  whole  of  his  wounded  behind.  Had  he  been  aware  of  the  condition 
of  his  opposers,  he  could  have  made  an  easy  conquest  of  Sackett'a  Harbor.  The 
raw  militia  had  become  panic-stricken  at  the  first,  and  when  Provost  retreated, 
they,  too,  were  endeavoring  to  make  their  way  to  places  of  safety  in  the 
country. 

A  change  in  the  administration  of  military  afiairs  occun-ed  soon  after  the 
event  at  Saekett'a  Harbor.  For  some  time,  the  infirmities  of  General  Dearborn, 
the  commander-in-chief, °  had  disqualified  him  for  active  participation  in  the 
operations  of  the  army,  and  in  June  [1813]  he  withdrew  from  the  scrrice.  He 
was  succeeded  in  command  by  General  Jamea  Wilkinson,"  who,  like  Dearborn 
had  been  an  axrtive  young  officer  in  the  War  for  Independence.  General  John 
Armstrong,'  then  Secretary  of  War,  had  conceived  another  invasion  of  Canada 
by  the  united  forces  of  the  armies  of  the  Center  and  North,^  For  this  purpose 
a  little  more  than  seven  thousand  men  were  concentrated  at  French  Creek  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1813,  and  on  that  morning  went  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
in  boats,  with  the  intention  of  co-operating  with  about  four  thousand  troops 
under  Hampton,'  in  an  attack  upon  Montreal.  They  landed  the  same  evening, 
a  few  miles  abave  the  British  fort  at  Prescott,  opposite  Ogdensburg.  It  being 
foggy,  Wilkinson  attempted  to  pass  down  the  river  upon  the  flotilla  commanded 
by  General  Brown.     The  fog  cleared  away,  and  the  moon  revealed  the  Amer- 

'  John  Chandler  waa  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  Some  j-ears  after  tho  war  he  was  United 
States  Senator  from  Maine.    He  died  at  Augusta,  in  that  State,  in  1S41.  '  Page  436. 

'  In  the  present  township  of  Saltfleet,  Canada  West.  In  this  affair  the  Americans  lost,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  one  hundred  and  filly-four. 

'  Note  6,  pi^  185.  '  Page  410. 

'  James  Wilkinson  was  Iwm  in  Marrbod,  in  115T,  and  studied  medicine.  He  joined  the  con- 
tinental army  at  Cambridge,  in  1175,  and  continned  in  service  during  tho  war.  He  comuianded 
the  western  division  of  the  United  States  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  became  some- 
what involved,  aa  we  have  seen  [page  39S],  in  Burr's  sdieme,  in  1806.  He  died  near  tho  city  of 
Mexico,  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

'  Note  4,  page  349.  John  Armstrong  was  a  son  of  Colonel  John  Armstrong,  of  Pennsylvania 
[p^e  191],  and  waa  bom  at  Carlisle,  in  that  State,  in  1158.  He  served  in  the  War  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion;  was  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  minister  to  France  in  1804;  Secretary  of  War 
in  1813 ;  and  died  in  Dotchoea  oountj,  Hew  York,  in  1843.  '  Note  3,  page  412. 

'  p£«o  410. 
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icana  to  tho  garrison  of  the  fort.  The  latter  immediately  opened  a  heavy  fire, 
and  being  thna  annoyed  by  tLe  enemy  on  shore,  and  by  gun-boats'  in  his  rear, 
Wilkinson  landed  Brown  and  a  strong  detachment  to  go  forward  and  disperse 
quite  a  large  force  near  Williamsburg,  and  to  cover  the  descent  of  the  boats. 
A  severe  battle  ensued  [November  11]  in  which  the  Americans  lost  more  than 
three  hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  tlie  British  about  two  hundred. 
This  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Chrysler's  Field.  The  locality  is  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  little  more  than  thirty  miles  below  Ogdensburg, 
and  about  ninety  ahovo  Montreal. 

.General  Wilkinson  arrived  at  St.  Regis'  tlio  next  day,  with  the  main  body, 
when  he  was  informed  that  no  troops  from  the  army  of  the  North  would  join 
him.'  He  therefore  abandoned  the  expedition  against  Montreal,  and  went 
into  winter  quarters  at  French  Mills  (now  Fort  Covington,  in  St.  Lawrence 
county),  about  nine  mileseast  of  bt  Begis  A  little  later  f-  mo  stinmg  eients 
occurred  on  the  Niagara  frontier  Gerenl  M  Clure  comminder  -it  Fort 
Gfeorge,'  burnt  the  Canadian  vilUge  of  Newark  on  the  10th  of  DecLmber 
Two  days  later  [December  12  1S13]  ho  wis 
compelled  by  the  British  to  ahindon  F>rt 
George.  A  strong  force  of  British  ind  Indians 
then  surprised  and  captured  [December  19] 
Fort  Niagara,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Niigira 
River,  near  ita  mouth;' and  in  letahation  foi 
the  burning  of  Newark,  they  laid  Youngatown 

Lewiston,  Manchester  (now  Niigari  Falls)  and  the  Tuscarora  Indian  iillage, 
in  Niagara  county,  in  ashes.  On  the  30th  the  httlt,  Milages  of  Bl'wk  Rock 
and  Buffalo'  were  also  consumed  anl  i  largo  amount  of  pubhc  and  private 
property  was  destroyed.  With  thesi,  events  ended  the  campaign  of  1813  in 
the  North. 

Affairs  in  the  extreme  South  issumed  a  seiious  aspect  during  the  summer 
of  1813.  In  the  spring  of  that  yuar  Tecumseh  (who  was  slam  on  the  Thimes 
a  few  months  later)'  went  among  the  Southern  tribes  to  arouse  them  to  wage 
war  upon  the  white  people.  The  powerful  Creeks^  yielded  to  his  persuasions 
and  late  in  August  [30th],  a  large  party  of  them  surjjrised  inl  captuied  Fort 
Mimms,  on  the  Alabama  Bivei      and  massacred    ilmost  three  hundred  men 

'  Page  401. 

'  This  is  ao  olii  French  and  Indian  ae  tlen  pnt  on  t  e  St  Lawrence  at  tl  a  aoutl  f  the  St 
Rei^a  River,  abont  GUy  miles  below  Ogdenaburp;  The  divid  g  line  (45tti  degree)  betn  ecn  the 
TJnited  Statea  and  Canada,  psssea  through  tt  e  center  of  the  Tillage 

'  There  waa  an  enmity  between  Wilkinson  and  Himpton,  and  Armstrone  resolved  lo  <x  mmand 
the  expedition  himself  to  prevent  trouble  on  account  of  precedence.  He  joined  the  army  at 
Saekett's  Harbor,  but  soon  retimied  to  Waahington,  for  he  and  Wilkinson  could  not  agree.  To  the 
jealou^B  and  bickerings  of  these  old  ofEcers,  muat  the  disaslcrB  of  the  land  troopa  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  attributed.  General  Hampton  did  move  forward  toward  Canada,  but  finally  fell  back  to 
Plattsburg,  and  leaving  the  command  with  General  Izard,  returned  to  South  Carolina.  He  died  at 
Columbia,  South  Carolhia,  in  1836,  aged  eighty-ono  yeara.  '  Pa^  414.  '  P^^  200. 

'  BuSyo  waa  then  a  small  village,  containing  about  flfleen  hundred  inhabitants,  and  waa  utterly 
destroyed.  It  ia  now  [1856]  one  of  the  atateliost  commercial  cities  on  the  eontjnenli  with  a  popu- 
lation of  not  much  less  than  one  hundred  thousand.  '  Page  424.  '  P^e  30, 

*  On  the  east  ude  of  the  Alabama,  about  tea  miles  above  its  junctioa  wiUi  the  Tombigbee. 
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women,  and  children.  This  event  aroused  the  whole  South.  General  Andrew 
Jackaon,'  accompanied  by  General  Coffee,  marched  into  the  Creek  country,  with 
twenty-five  hundred  Temie^ee  militia,  and  prosecuted  a  subjugating  war  against 
them,  with  great  vigor. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  General  Coffee,'  with  nine  hundred  men,  sur- 
rounded an  Indian  force  at  I'allushatehee,'  and  killed  two  hundred  of  .them. 
Not  a  warrior  escaped.  Within  ten  weeks  afterward,  bloody  battles  had  been 
fought  at  Talladega'  [November  8],  Autossee'  [November  29],  and  Emucfau' 
[January  22d,  1814],  and  several  skirmishes  had  also  taken  place.  The 
Americans  were  always  victorious,  yet  they  lost  many  brave  soldiers.  At 
length  the  Creeks  established  a  fortified  camp  at  the  Great  Horseshoe  Bend  of 
the  Tallapoosa  Eiver,'  and  there  a  thousand  warriors,  with  tieir  women  and 
children,  determined  to  make  a  last  defensive  stand.  The  Americans  sur- 
rounded them,  and  Jackson,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  attacked  them  on 
the  27th'  of  March,  1814,  The  Indians  fought  desperately,  for  they  saw  no 
future  for  themselves,  in  the  event  of  defeat.  Almost  six  hundred  warriors 
were  slain,  for  they  disdained  to  surrender.  Only  two  or  three  were  made 
prisoners,  with  about  three  hundred  women  and  children.  This  battle  crushed 
the  power  and  spirit  of  the  Creek  nation,  and  soon  afterward  the  chiefs  of  the 
remnant  signified  their  submission.'  It  was  a  sad  scene  to  the  eyes  of  the 
benevolent  and  good,  to  see  these  ancient  tribes  of  our  land,  who  were  then 
making  rapid  strides  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  so  utterly  ruined  by  the 
destroying  hand  of  war.  They  found  that  might  made  right,  in  the  view  of 
their  subjugators,  and  they  were  compelled  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  upon  tlie 
terms  dictated  by  their  conquerors.  Thus,  time  after  time  since  the  advent  of 
the  white  people  here,  have  the  hands  of  the  stronger  been  laid  upon  the  weaker, 
until  now  nothing  but  remnants  of  once  powerful  nations  remain. 

The  naval  operations  upon  the  ocean,  during  tlie  year  1813,  were  very  im- 
portant. Many  and  severe  confiicts  between  public  and  private  armed  vessels 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  occurred ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  balance-sheet  of  victories  showed  a  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  former.' 
Toward  the  end  of  February,  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  Cap- 

'  P^e  460. 

=  John  Coffee  was  a  native  of  Tirginia.  He  did  good  service  during  tho  aeeond  War  for  Itide- 
pendence,  and  in  subsequent  campaigns.    He  died  in  1834. 

*  South,  side  of  Talluahatchee  Cfaek,  near  the  village  of  Jacksonville,  in  Bentoii  county,  A!a- 

•  A  nttle  east  of  the  Coosa  River,  in  the  present  TaUadega  county. 

»  On  Uie  bank  of  tlie  Tallapoosa,  twenty  miles  from  its  jonetion  with  the  Coosa,  in  Macon 
county. 

'  Co  the  west  bant  of  the  Tallapoosa,  at  the  mouth  of  Emucfau  Creek,  in  Tallapoosa  county. 

'  Called  Tohopeka  by  the  Indians.    Near  the  north-east  comer  of  Tallapoosa  county. 

'  Among  those  who  bowed  in  submission  was  Weathersford,  their  greatest  leader.  Ho  appeared 
suddenly  before  Jackson,  in  his  tent,  and  standing  erect,  lie  s^d:  "  I  am  in  your  power ;  do  witli 
me  what  you  please.  I  have  done  the  white  people  all  the  harm  I  could.  I  have  fought  tbem, 
and  fought  them  bravely.  My  warriors  are  al!  gone  now,  and  I  can  do  no  more.  When  there  was 
a  chance  for  success,  I  never  asked  for  peace.  There  is  none  now,  and  I  ask  it  for  the  remnant  of 
my  nation."  ......  ,      - 

?  More  than  seven  hundred  British  vessels  were  t^en  by  the  Amencan  navy  and  pnvateors, 
dwsyg  the  years  1S12  and  1813. 
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tain  Lawrence,  fought  [Feb.  24,  1813]  the  British  brig  Peacock,  off  the 
mouth  of  Demarara  Eiver,  South  America.  The  Peacock  surrendered,  after  a 
fierce  conflict  of  fifteen  minutes,  and  a  few  moments  afterward  she  sank,  carry- 
ing down  with  her  nine  British  seamen  and  three  Americans.  The  loss  of  the 
Peacock,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  thirty-seven ;  of  the  Hornet  only  five. 
The  generous  conduct  of  Captain  Lawrence,  toward  his  enemy  on  this  occasion, 
drew  from  the  officers  of  the  Peacock,  on  their  arrival  ia  New  York  a  public 
letter  of  thanks.'  This  of  itself  was  a  wreath  of  honor  foi  the  \ictor  ni>rc 
glorious  than  his  triumph  m  the  sanguiniiy  conflict 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States  Captain  Liwience  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  frigate  Chesapeal  e  and  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1813,  he  sailed  fiom  Boston  harbor  m  search 
of  the  British  frigate,  Shannon  which  bad  recently 
appeared  off  the  New  England  coast  and  (challenged 
any  vessel,  of  equal  size  to  meet  her  Lawrence 
found  the  boaster  the  «ame  day  about  thirty  miles 
from 'Boston  light;  and  at  fiie  m  the  afternoon  a 
furious  action  began.  The  two  \essel3  soon  became 
entangled.  Then  the  Britons  IxarlL  I  the  <  kcsai  eake 
and  after  a  desperate  hand  to  hand  struggle  hoisted 
the  British  flag.  Lawience  wis  mortally  wounded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action ;  and  when  ho  wis  carried  below  he  uttered  those  brave  woida  of  com 
mand,  which  Perry  afteiwiid  displayed  on  his  flag  ship  on  Lake  Eiie  Dont 
give  %ip  the  ship .'"  The  combat  lasted  only  flttcen  mmutes ,  but  m  that  time, 
the  Chesapeake  had  forty-eight  killed  and  ninety-eight  wounded ;  the  Shannon 
twenty-three  killed,  and  fifty-six  wounded.  The  hody  of  Lawrence,"  with  that 
of  Ludlow,  the  second  in  command,  was  carried  to  Halifax,  in  the  victorious 
Shannon,  and  there  buried  with  the  honors  of  war.  This  event  caused  great 
sadness  in  America,  and  unbounded  joy  in  England.' 

Another  disaster  followed  the  loss  of  the  Chesapeake.  It  was  the  capture 
of  the  American  brig  Argus,  Captain  Allen,  in  August.  The  Argus,  in  the 
spring  [1813],  had  conveyed  Mr.  Crawford,  United  States  minister,  to  France, 
and  for  two  months  had  greatly  annoyed  British  sbippmg  in  the  English  Chan- 

'  They  said,  "So  much  waa  done  to  alleviate  the  ancomfortnble  and  distressing  situation  in 
which  we  were  placed,  when  rpeeived  on  board  the  thip  you  command,  tliat  we  can  not  better 
eipreaa  our  feelings  than  by  saying,  we  ceasect  to  consider  ourselyes  prisoners ;  and  every  thing 
that  friendship  could  dictate,  was  adopted  by  you  and  the  officers  of  tbe  Sbraet,  to  remedy  the 
inconyenience  we  otherwise  should  hare  expenLULed,  from  the  unavoidable  loss  of  tbe  whole  of 
our  property  and  clothes,  by  the  sudden  smlti:^  of  the  PeOiOd  "  The  crew  of  the  fforaei  divided 
their  o'olhing  with  the  prisoners, 

'  Captain  James  Lawrence  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  received  a  midaMpman's  warrant 
at  the  age  01  sixteen  years.  He  was  with  Decatur  at  Tripoli  [page  392].  He  died  four  days  after 
replying  the  wound,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  years.  A  beautiM  monument,  in  the  form  of  a  truo- 
eal«d  column  and  pedestal,  was  erected  to  his  men»ory  in  Trinity  charen-yard,  New  York.  This,  in 
time,  became  dilapidated,  and  a  few  years  since,  a  new  one,  of  another  form,  was  erected  near  the 
south  entrance  to  the  church,  a  few  feet  from  Broadway. 

'  A  writer  of  the  time  ojiaervod:  "Never  did  any  victory— not  those  of  Wellington  in  Sp^n. 
nor  even  those  of  Nelson— call  forth  such  expressions  of  joy  on  the  part  of  the  Bridsh  ■  a  proof 
that  our  naval  character  bad  risen  somewhat  in  their  estimar^on." 
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nel.  Several  vessels  were  sent  out  to  capture  her ;  and  on  the  14th  of  August, 
the  aloop  of  war'  Pelican,  after  a  brief,  but  severe  action,  defeated  the  Argus. 
In  less  than  a  month  afterward  [Sept.  10],  Perry  gained  his  great  victory  on 
Ijake  Erie ;"  and  the  British  brig  Boxer,  Captain  Blythe,  had  surrendered 
[Sept.  5,  1813],  to  the  United  States  hng  Enterprise,  Lieutenant  Burrows, 
after  an  engagement  of  forty  minutes,  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  Blythe  and  Bur- 
rows, young  men  of  great  promise,  were  both  slain  during  the  action,  and  their 
bodies  were  buried  in  one  grave  at  Portland,  with  military  honors. 

A  distressing  warfare  upon  the  coast  between  Delaware  Bay  and  Charleston, 
was  carried  on  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1813,  by  a  small  British 
squadron  under  the  general  command  of  Admiral  Cockburn.  Ilia  chief  object 
was  to  draw  the  American  troops  from  the  northern  frontier  to  the  defense  of 
the  seaboard,  and  thus  lessen  the  danger  that  hung  over  Canada.  It  was  a  sort 
of  amphibious  warfere — on  land  and  water^ — and  was  marked  by  many  acts  of 
unnecessary  cruelty.  The  British  had  talked  of  "  chastising  the  Americans 
into  submission,"  and  the  method  now  employed  was  the  instrument  On  the 
4th  of  February,  1813,  two  ships  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  other  British 
vessels,  made  their  appearance  at  the  capes  of  Virginia.'  At  about  the  same 
time,  another  British  squadron  entered  the  Delaware  River,  destroyed  the 
American  shipping  there  in  March,  and  in  April  cannonaded  the  town  of 
Lewiston.  In  May,  Frenchtown,  Havre  do  Grace,  Georgetown,  and  I'rederick- 
town,  on  the  Chesapeake,  were  plundered  and  burned ;  and  then  the  combined 
British  fleet  entered  Hampton  Eoads,*  and  menaced  Norfolk.  While  attempt- 
ing to  go  up  to  that  city,  tlie  enemy  were  nobly  repulsed  [Jan.  22,  1813]  by 
the  Americans  upon  Craney  Island,'  under  the  command  of  Major  Faulkner, 
assisted  by  naval  officers.  The  British  then  fell  upon  Hampton  [Jan.  25] ;  and 
having  surfeited  themselves  with  plunder,  withdrew.  Cockburn"  sailed  down 
the  North  Carolina  coast,  marauding  whenever  opportunity  offered,  and  carried 
away  a  large  number  of  negroes  and  sold  them  in  the  West  Indies.  In  pleas- 
ant contrast  to  this,  was  tlie  deportment  of  Commodore  Hardy,  whose  squadron 
was  employed  dijring  the  same  season,  in  blockading  the  New  England  coast. 
Although  he  landed  upon  our  shores  frequently,  yet  his  conduct  was  always 
that  of  a  high-minded  gentleman  and  generous  enemy.' 

During  the  year  1813,  the  United  States  frigate  Essex,  Captain  Porter, 
made  a  long  and  successful  cruise  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  It  oc- 
cupied the  time  from  April  until  October.  The  Essex  carried  at  her  mast- 
head the  popular  motto,  "  Free  Trade  and  Sailor's  Rights ;"  and,  while  in 

■  Page  415.  '  Pago  423.  '  Page  64.  '  Note  3,  p^o  297.  _ 

'  Craney  lalwid  is  low  and  bare,  and  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth  Riyer,  about  fire  miles 
below  Norlblk.  At  the  time  in  question,  there  were  some  unfinieiied  fortificatjons  upon  it,  remaina 
of  which  may  yet  [iSSEl  be  seen. 

°  Cockhum  died  in  Ei^land  in  1S63,  at  an  advanceil  b^. 

'  Congress  had  passed  anael,  offering  a  reward  of  half  tJieir  value  ibrlhodestractionof  BritiEh 
ships,  by  other  means  Ihau  those  of  the  armed  Tessela  of  the  United  States.  This  was  to  oneomago 
the  use  of  torpedoes.  The  cruel  foraya  upon  the  Bouthem  cossla  seemed  to  warrant  thia  epecies 
of  dishonorable  warfare.  It  was  employed  against  Haidy'a  squadron.  He  was  justly  indignant, 
and  protested  against  it  as  unmanly. 
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the  Pa«ifie,  she  captured  twelve  British  whale-ships,  with  an  aggregate  of 
three  hundred  and  two  men,  and  one  hundred  and  seven  guns.  The  i 
was  finally  captured  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  [March, 
28,  1814],  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  bj 
the  British  frigate  Phwbe,  and  sloop  of  war  Cherub, 
after  one  of  the  most  desperately  fought  battles  of  the 
war.  It  is  said  that  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Valparaiso  covered  the  neighboring  heights  as  spectators 
of  the  conflict.  Perceiving  the  overpowering  advantage 
of  the  British,  their  sympathi^  were  strongly  elicited 
in  fiivor  of  the  Essex.  When  any  thing  in  her  favor 
appeared,  loud  shouts  went  up  from  the  multitude  ind 
when  she  was  finalij  disabled  and  lost,  they  expressed 
their  feelings  in  groans  and  tears.  The  Essex  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four,  in  killed  and  wounded.  Captain  Porter'  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  "  We  have  been  unfortunate,  but  not  disgraced." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

SECOND  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE,  CONTINUED.     [1314,  1815.] 

During  the  year  1814,  the  war  was  prosecuted  by  hoth  parties  with  more 
zeal  and  vigor  than  hitherto.  The  means  for  supporting  it  were  much  aug- 
mented by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  public 
credit  was  much  depreciated,  and  treasury  notes  fell  as  low  as  seventeen  per 
cent,  below  par.  At  the  same  time.  Great  Britain  seemed  to  put  forth  increased 
energy,  and  her  vessels  of  war  hovered  along  our  entire  coast,  .and  kept  the  sea- 
port towns  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm.  Early  in  that  year,  the  victorious 
career  of  Napoleon,  in  Europe,  was  checked  by  the  allied  powers.  Almost  all 
of  the  governments  of  continental  Europe,  with  that  of  England,  had  combined 
to  crush  him,  and  sustain  the  sinking  Bourbon  dynasty.  Their  armies  were 
allied  in  a  common  cause.  These,  approaching  from  different  directions,  reached 
Paris,  at  the  close  of  March,  1814,  when  the  Russian  and  Prussian  emperors 
entered  the  dty."  Hoping  to  secure  the  crown  to  his  son.  Napoleon  abdicated 
in  his  favor  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  retired  to  Elba.     Peace  for  Europe 

'  Commodore  David  Porter  was  among  the  moat  distinguished  of  the  American  naval  com- 
manders. He  waa  a  resident  miniater  of  the  United  Statee  in  Turkey,  and  diod,  near  Constantin- 
ople, in  Uaroli,  1843. 

'Russians,  ope  hundred  and  fifty  tliouaand  strong,  advanced  from  Switzerland;  Blucher  led 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Prussians  from  Germany;  Bemadotte,  the  old  companion-in-arma 
of  Napoleon,  was  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand  Swedes,  and  marched  through  Holland ;  and 
the  English,  in  great  power,  advanced  lh>m  Spain,  under  Wellington.  A  battle  at  Montmartre  left 
Pam  exposed  to  the  enemy,  and  Alexander  and  Frederic  took  possesaon  of  the  capital  on  the  31bI 
of  March. 
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eeemed  certain.  British  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  continent,  and  early 
in  the  summer  of  1814,  fourteen  thousand  of  Wellington's  veternna  were  sent 
to  Canada'  to  operate  against  the  United  States.  Considering  the  moral  and 
material  weakness  of  the  American  army,  hitherto,  the  circumstance  of  the 
continual  employment  of  the  British  troops  on  the  continent,  was  highly  fevor- 
able  to  the  United  States.  Had  Europe  been  at  peace,  the  result  of  this  second 
War  for  Independence  might  have  been  quite  different. 

The  fevorite  project  of  the  pablic  authorities  continued  to  be  the  invasion  of 
Canada ;'  and  to  oppose  it,  was  the  chief  solicitude  of  the  British  officers  on 
our  northern  frontiers.  The  principal  force  of  the  enemy  in  Upper  Canada, 
was  placed  under  the  chief  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Drummond,  late  in 
the  season;  while  the  American  army  on  the  Niagara 
frontier  was  commanded  by  General  Brown,  at  the 
same  time.  General  Wilkinson  was  still  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  toward  the  close  of 
February,  he  broke  up  his  camp  at  li'rench  Mills,'  and 
retired  to  Plattsburg ;  while  General  Brown,  with  two 
thousand  men,  marched  te  Sackett's  Harbor,  prepara- 
tory to  his  departure  for  the  Niagara.  Late  in  March, 
Wilkinson  proceeded  to  erect  a  battery  at  Rouse's 
Point,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Champlain;  and  at  La 
CoUe,  three  milra  below,  he  had  an  unsuccessful 
engagement  [March  30]  with  the  British.  The  disas- 
trous result  of  this  afiaJr  brought  Wilkinson  into  disrepute,  and  he  was  tried  by 
a.  eourt.martial,  but  acquitted  of  all  charges  alleged  against  him.  He  had  been 
suspended  from  all  command,  in  the  mean  while,  and  the  charge  of  the  troops 
was  given  to  General  Izard. 

Preparations  had  been  making  on  Lake  Ontario,  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  by  both  parties,  to  secure  the  control  of  that  inland  sea.  Sir  James 
Yeo  was  in  command  of  a  small  British  squadron,  and  on  the  5th  of  May 
[1814],  he  appeared  before  Oswego,  accompanied  by  about  three  thousand  land 
troops  and  marines.*  Oswego  was  then  defended  by  only  about  three  hundred 
troops  under  Colonel  Mitchell,  and  a  small  flotilla  under  Captain  Woolsey. 
The  chief  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  capture  or  destroy  a  large  quantity  of 
naval  and  military  stores,  deposited  at  Oswego  Falls,'  but  the  gallant  band  of 
Americans  at  the  harbor  defeated  the  project.  They  withstood  an'attack,  by 
land  and  water,  for  almost  two  days,  before  they  yielded  to  a  superior  force. 
Afraid  to  penetrate  the  country  toward  the  Falls,  in  the  face  of  such  deter- 
mined opponents,  the  British  withdrew  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  [May,  1814], 

■   '  These  wero  embarked  at  Bourdeaui,  in  Jraoce,  and  sluled  direoUy  for  ttie  St.  Lawrence, 

without  even  touching  the  shores  of  England. 

i  Page  410  l^^S^  *''■ 

'  The  fort  on  the  east  ado  of  the  river  was  flien  in  quite  a  dilapidated  stale,  and  foraied  bat  a 

feeble  defense  for  the  troops.     It  was  strengthened  after  this  attack. 

'  At  the  present  vUlt^o  of  Fulton,  on  tbe  east  side  of  Oawego  River,  and  about  twelve  miles 

fiomtbehsibOT. 
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after  losing  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  men,  in  killed  and  ivounded.  The 
Americaaa  lost  sixty-nine. 

Toward  the  close  of  June,  General  Brown  marched  from  Sackett'a  Harbor' 
to  the  Niagara  frontier  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July,  Grenemla  Scott 
and  Ripley'  crossed  the  river,  with  a  considerable  force,  and  captured  Fort 
Erie,  which  was  situated  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  Niagara  River,  nearly 
opposite  B!a«k  Kock.  The  gamson  withdrew  to  the  intrenched  camp  of  the 
British  General  Riall,  then  at  Chippewa,'  a  few  miles  below.  On  the  morning 
of  the  4th  [July,  1814],  Brown  advanced,  and  on  the  5th  the  two  armies  had  a 
sanguinary  battle  in  the  open  fields  at  Chippewa.  The  British  were  repulsed, 
with  a  loss  of  about  five  hundred  men,  and  retreated  to  Burlington  Heights,' 
where  they  were  reinforced  by  troops  under  General  Drummond,  who  assumed 
the  chief  command  in  person.  The  Americans  lost  a  little  more  than  three 
hundred. 

General  Drummond  was  mortified  by  this  discomfiture  of  his  veteran  troops 
by  what  he  considered  raw  Americans,  and  he  resolved  to  wipe  out  the  stain. 
Collecting  every  regiment  from  Burlington  and  York,  with  some  from  Kingston 
and  Prescott,  he  prepared  for  a  renewal  of  combat.  With  a  force  about  one 
thii-d  greater  than  that  of  Brown,'  he  immediately  advanced  to  meet  the  Amer 
icana  The  latter  had  encamped  at  Bridgewater,  near  Niagara  Falls ;  and 
there  at  the  close  of  a  sultry  day,  and  within  the  sound  of  the  great  cataract's 
thunder,  one  ot  the  most  destructive  battles  of  the  war  began,'  It  commenced 
at  suniet  and  ended  at  midnight^ [July  25,  1814],  when  the  Americans  had 
lost  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  British 
twenty  more  than  that.  The  Americans  were  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
field,  but  were  unable  to  carry  away  the  heavy  ai-tillery  which  they  had  cap- 
tured.' Brown  and  Scott  being  wounded,"  the  command  devolved  on  Kipley, 
and  the  following  day  [July  26]  he  withdrew  to  Fort  Erie,  where  General 
Gaines,'  a  senior  officer,  who  arrived  soon  afterward,  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand. 

Having  recovered  from  his  wound,  Drummond  again  advanced,  with  five 
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'  Winfleld  SaDtt,  now  [ISSG]  Lieutenatit-General,  and  ooBimander-iTi-obief  of  (Jib  army  of  the 
TToited  States.  Sue  paga  4S5.  General  James  Ripley  remained  [□  the  army  after  the  war,  and 
iiod  on  the  2d  of  March,  1839. 

'  On  the  Canada  shore,  about  two  miles  abore  Ni^ara  Falls.  *  Page  425. 

'  Jacob  Brown  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1778.  He  engaged  in  his  country's  service  in 
1813,  and  BOOn  became  distinguished.  He  was  made  Major-General  in  1814.  He  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  United  States  army  in  1B21,  and  hell  that  ranit  and  office  when  he  died,  in  1828, 

'  Tho  hottest  of  the  Gght  was  in  ajid  near  an  obscure  road  known  as  Lundy's  Lane.  This  battle 
is  known  by  the  respective  namea  of  Bridgewakr,  Lmtdy's  Lane,  and  Niagara  t'oU/s. 

'  After  the  Americans  had  withdrawn,  a  party  of  the  British  returned  and  carried  off  their 
artillery.  This  event  was  so  magnified,  in  the  English  accounts  of  the  battle,  as  to  mate  the  vietflij 
K)  appear  on  the  side  of  the  British. 

*  The  Briljsh  Generals  Dnimmond  and  Riall  were  also  wounded.  General  Scott  led  the  advance 
in  the  engagement,  and  &r  an  hour  maintained  a  most  desperate  conflict,  when  he  was  reinforcei 
It  was  quite  dait,  and  Genera]  Riall  find  his  suite  were  made  prisoners  by  the  gallant  Major  Jesup. 
A  British  battery  upon  an  eminence  did  terrible  eseculBin,  lor  it  swept  the  whole  field.  This  was 
assailed  and  captured  by  a  party  under  Colonel  Miller,  who  replied,  when  asked  by  General  Browr 

■"■ ''■  -—' implish  II,  "I'll  try,  sir."    Three'times  the  British  attempted  to  recapture  this  bat 

ist  attempt.  Drummond  was  wounded.  °  Pace  398. 
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thousand  men,  and  on  the  4ti  of  August  appeared  before  Fort  Erie,  and  com- 
menced preparations  ftr  a  siege.  From  the  7th  until  the 
i  »iM^^rt^^*^  i  l^*^i  there  was  an  almost  incessant  cannonade  between 
i^^^^ScS!!^^!  I  *hfi  besiegers  and  the  besieged.  On  the  15th,  Drummond 
P^'^"^° '■"'«*  I  itiaile  8-  furious  assault,  but  was  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of 
almost  a  thousand  men.  Very  little  was  done  by  either 
party  for  nearly  a  month  after  this  affair,  when  General 
Brown,  who  had  assumed  command  again,  ordered  a  sor- 
tie [Sept.  17]  fi^om  the  fort.  It  was  successfiil ;  and  the 
Americans  pressed  forward,  destroyed  the  advanced  works 
of  the  besiegers,  and  drove  them  toward  Chippewa,  In- 
formed, soon  afterward,  that  General  lifard  was  approach- 
ing," with  reinforcements  for  Brown,  Drummond  retired 
to  Fort  George.^  The  Americans  abandoned  and  destroyed  Fort  Erie  in  No- 
vember [November  5],  and,  crossing  the  river,  wont  into  winter-quarters  at 
Bufiiilo,  Black  Rock,  and  Batavia. 

Let  us  consider  the  military  operations  in  northern  New  York,  for  a  mo- 
ment. Very  little  of  interest  transpired  in  the  vicinity  of  Late  Cbamplain 
until  toward  the  close  of  summer,  when  General  Izard'  marched  [August, 
1814]  from  Plattsburg,  with  five  thousand  men,  to  reinforce  General  Brown  on 
the  Niagara  frontier,  leaving  General  Macomb'  in  command,  with  only  fifteen 
hundred  men.  Taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance.  General  Prcvost,  who 
led  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  chiefly  Wellington's  veterans,  to  the 
invasion  of  tbe  United  States,  marched  for  Plattsburg.  During  the  spring  and 
summer,  the  British  and  Americans  had  each  constructed  a  small  fleet  on  Lake 
Cbamplain,  and  those  were  now  ready  for  operations ;  the  former  under  Com- 
modore Downie,  and  the  latter  under  Commodore  Macdonough.' 

General  Prevost  arrived  near  Plattsburg  on  the  6tli  of  September,  when 

'  Note  3,  page  427.  '  Page  426. 

'  Geoi^  Izard  was  bom  in  Somli  Carolina,  ia  1111,  and  made  military  life  lus  profession. 
After  the  war  he  left  the  army.  Ho  was  governor  of  Arkansas  Territory  in  1825,  and  died  at 
Uttle  Bock,  Arliansas,  in  1B28, 

*  Alexander  Macomb  was  Ixim  in  the  fort  in  Detroit,  in  1782,  and  entered  the  army  at  the  age 
6f  seventeen  years.  He  was  made  a  brigadier  in  1814.  In  1835,  he  was  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  Stales,  and  died  in  1841. 

'  Thomas  Macdonough  was  b;  native  of  Delaware.  He  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  at  the 
lime  of  the  eiufagemeDt  at  Plattsburg.  The  Stale  of  New  York  gave  him  one  thousand  acres  of 
land  on  Plattsburg  Bay,  for  Ws  services.  He  died  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  ihirty-nme  years.  Mac- 
donough was  always  remarkable  for  cool  courage.  On  one  occasion,  while  first  lieutenant  of  a 
vessel  lying  in  the  hartior  of  Gibraltar,  an  armed  boat  ftom  a  Briti^i  man-of-war  boarded  an  Amei^ 
ican  brig  anchored  near,  in  the  absence  of  the  commander,  and  carried  off  a  seaman.  See  page 
401  Macdonough  manned  a  gig,  and  with  an  inferior  force,  made  chase  and  recaptured  Ihe 
seaman  The  captam  ot  the  man-of-war  came  ahoard  Macdonough's  vessel,  and,  in  a  great  rage, 
asked  him  how  he  dared  to  take  the  man  from  his  majesty's  boat.  "  He  was  an  American  seamaiL 
and  I  did  my  duhr,"  was  the  reply.  "I'll  bring  myship  aloi^side,  and  sink  jou,  angnlycned 
the  Briton  "That  you  can  do,"  coolly  responded  Macdonough  ;  "but  while  she  svnms,  that  man 
you  will  not  have."  The  captain,  roaring  with  rage,  s^d,  "Supposing  /  had  been  in  the  boat, 
would  you  have  dared  to  commit  such  an  act?"  "  I  should  have  made  the  attempt,  sir,  was  the 
calmreply.  "Whatl"  shouted  the  captaip,  "if  I  were  to  impreas  men  from  that  brig,  would  you 
interfere  ?"  "  Yon  have  only  to  try  it,  sir,"  was  Macdonough's  tantahang  reply.  The  haugtitrf 
Briton  was  over-matched,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  try  the  metal  of  such  a  brave  young  man. 
There  were  cannon-balls  in  his  coohiesa,  (Ull  of  danger, 
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9  little  army,  and  quite  a  large  body  of  militia  under  General  Mooera, 
retired  to  the  south  side  of  the  Saranac,  and  prepared  to  dispute  its  passage  by 
the  invaders.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the  British  fieet  came  around 
Cumberland  Head,  with  a  fair  wind,  and  attacked  Macdonough's  squadron  in 
Plattsburg  Bay.'  At  the  same  time,  the  British  land  troops  opened  a  heavy 
cannonade  upon  tto  Americans.     After  a  severe  engagement  of  two  hours  and 


twenty  minutes,  Macdonough  became  victor,  and  the  whole  British  fleet  was 
surrendered  to  him.'  The  land  forces  fought  until  dark,  and  every  attempt  of 
the  British  to  cross  the  Saranac  was  bravely  resisted.  During  the  evening, 
Prevost  hastily  retreated,  leaving  his  sick  and  wounded,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  military  stoi-es,  behind  him.  The  British  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  de- 
serted, from  the  6tb  to  the  11th,  was  about  twenty-five  hundred ;  that  of  the 
Americans,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-one.  The  victory  was  applauded  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  throughout  the  land,  and  gave  emphasis  to  the  efiect 
of  another  at  Baltimore,  which  had  been  recently  achieved.. 

'  When  the  British  squadron  appeared  off  Cumberland  Head,  Macdonough  knelt  on  tho  deck  of 
the  Saratoga  (Ma  flag-ahip),  in  the  midat  of  his  men.  and  prayed  to  the  God  of  Battles  for  aid.  A 
curionB  incident  occurred  during  tlio  engagement  that  Boon  followed.  A  British  ball  demc' 
hen-coop  on  board  the  Saroioga.  A  cock,  relensed  from  Ma  prison,  flow  into  (he  risg 
crowed  lustily,  at  tho  same  time  Happing  his  wings  with  triumphant  vehemence.  The  soa 
gaided  the  event  aa  a  good  omen,  and  they  fought  like  tiRerB,  while  the  cock  cheered  thera 
Ma  crowings,  until  the  British  flag  was  struck  and  the  firing  ceased, 

'  Tho  Americana  lost,  m  killed  and  wounded,  one  hundred  and  ^xteen;  the  British  r 
dred  and  ninety-four.  Among  them  was  Commodore  Dowuie,  wlioae  remaina  lie  under  £ 
ment  at  Plattsbui^. 
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So  wide  was  the  theater  of  war,  that  in  our  rapid  view  of  it,  the  shifting 
scenes  carry  us  alternately  from  the  northern  frontier  to  the  western  and  south- 
ern borders,  and  theii  upon  the  Atlantic  and'  its  coasts.  The  latter  were  expe- 
riencing much  trouble,  while  the  whole  frontier  from  the  Niagara  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  was  in  commotion.  The  principal  ports  from  New  York  to  Maine 
were  blockaded  by  British  war-yessels ;  and  early  in  the  spring,  a  depredatmg 
warfare  a^ain'  commenced  on  tho  shores  of  the  Chesapeake.  These  were  but 
feebly  defended  by  a  small  flotilla, 'under  the  veteran,  Commodore  Barney ;'  and 
wheoi  about  the  middle  of  August,  a  British  squadron,  of  almost  sixty  sail, 
arrived  in  the  hay,  with  six  thousand  troops,  under  General  Boss,  destined  for 
the  capture  of  Washington  city,  it  proved  of  little  value.  Eo^  knded  [Aug. 
19,  1814]  at  Benedict,  on  the  Patuxent  (about  twenty-five  miles  from  its 
mouth),  with  five  thousand  men,  and  marched  toward  Washington  city.'  Bar- 
ney's flotilla,  lying  higher  up  the  stream,  was  abandoned  and  burned,  and  his 
marines  joined  the  gathering  land  forces,  under  General  Winder.  Ross  w-as 
one  of  Wellincton's  most  active  commanders,  and  Winder  had  only  three  thou- 
sand troops  to  oppose  him,  onehalf  of  whom  were  undisciplined  militia.  A 
sharp  engagement  took  place  [Aug.  24]  at  Bladensburg,'  a  few  miles  from 
Washington  city,  when  the  militia  fled,  and  Barney,  fighting  gallantly  at  the 
head  of  his  seamen  and  marines,  was  made  prisoner.'  Ross  pushed  forward  to 
Washington  city  the  same  day,  burned  the  capitol,  President's  house,  and 
other  public  nad  private  buildings  [August  24],  and  then  hastily  retreated 
[August  25]  to  his  shipping.' 

The  British  rainistry  were  greatly  elated  by  tho  destruction  of  the  public 
buildings  and  property  at  Washington,  but  Iheir  jubilant  feelings  were  not 
shared  by  the  best  of  the  English  people  at  large.  The  act  was  denounced,  in 
severe  terms;  on  the  floor  of  the  British  House  of  Commons ;  and  throughout 
civilized  Europe,  it  was  considered  a-disgrace  to  the  perpetrators  and  abettors. 
General  Ross,  however,  seemed  to  glory  in  it  as  heartily  as  did  the  marauder, 
Cockbum;  and,  Pushed  with  success,  he  proceeded  to  attaek  Baltimore,  where 
the  veteran.  General  Smith,^  was  in  command.    That  officer,  in  connection  with 


'  It  consisted  of  a  cutter  (a  vessel  with  one  mast),  two  gun-boats  [page  401],  and  nine  barges, 
or  boats  propelled  by  oaia. 

'  He  was  bom  in  Baltimore  in  1759.  He  entered  tho  dbteJ  service  of  the  Revolution  m  1775, 
and  was  active  during  the  whole  war.  He  bore  the  American  flag  to  the  Prench  National  Con- 
vention  in  1796,  and  entered  the  French  service.  He  returned  to  America  in  iaOO,'look  part  in 
the  War  of  1813,  anl  died  at  Pittsburg  in  1818. 

'  Another  sm^  squadrec  was  sent  up  the  Potomac,  but  effected  little  else  than  plunder. 

'  Note  1,  page  392. 

'  Until  the  latest  moment,  it  was  not  known  whether  Washington  or  Ealtunore  was  to  be  at- 
tacked. Winder's  troops,  employe!  for  the  defense  of  both  cities,  were  divided.  Tho  losa  of  the 
British,  in  killed,  woanded,  and  by  desertion,  was  almost  a  thousand  men  ;  that  of  the  Americana 
was  about  a  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  taken  prisoners.  The  Pres- 
ident and  his  Cabinet  were  at  Bladensburg  when  the  British  approached,  but  returned  to  the  dly 
when  the  conflict  began,  and  narrowly  escaped  capture. 

'  Washington  then  contained  about  nine  huodred  houaea,  scattered,  m  groups,  over  a  sartaoo 
of  three  miles.  The  Great  Bridge  across  the  Potomac  was  also  burnt.  The  l^ht  of  the  conflagra- 
tion  was  distinctly  seen  at  Baliimiffe,  fany  miles  distant. 

'  Samuel  Smith,  the  brave  commander  of  Fort  MifSin  [page  216]  m  1777.      He  was  bom  in 
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General  Strieker,  rallied  the  militia  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  and  soon  almost  fif- 
teen thousand  men  were  under  arms,  to  defend  the  town.  Koss  landed  [Sept.  12, 
1814J,  with  almost  eight  thousand  troops,  at  North  Point,  fourteen  miles  from 
the  city,  while  a  portion  of  the  fleet  went  up  the  Patapaco  to  bombard  Fort 
M'Henry.  He  immediately  pressed  forward,  but  was  soon  met  by  the  advanced 
corps  of  General  Strieker,  and  a  alight  skirmish  ensued.  Ro^  was  killed,  and 
the  command  devolved  on  Colonel  Brooke,  who  continued  to  advance.  A  severe 
battle  now  commenced,  which  continued  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  when  the 
Americans  fell  back,  in  good  order,  toward  the  city.  In  this  engagement  the 
British  lost  about  three  hundred  men ;  the  Americans,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three.  Both'  parties  slept  on  their  arms  that  night ;  and  the  following  morn- 
ing [Sept.  13],  the  British  advanced,  as  if  to  attack  the  city.  The  fleet,  in  the 
mean  while,  had  opened  its  bombs  and  cannons  upon  the  fort,  whose  garrison, 
under  Major  Armistead,  made  a  most  gallant  defense.  The  bombardment  con- 
tinued most  of  the  day  and  night,  and  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  bombshells 
were  thrown.  The  people  in  the  city  felt  in  immediate  danger  of  an  attack 
from  the  land  troops;  but  toward  the  morning  of  the  14th,  these  silently  em- 
barked, and  the  disheartened  and  discomfited  enemy  withdrew.'  This  defense 
was  hailed  as  an  important  victory.' 

The  whole  Atlantic  coast,  eastward  from  Sandy  Hook,'  was  greatly  annoyed 
by  small  British  squadrons,  durmg  the  summer  of  1814.  These  captured 
many  American  coasting  vessels,  and  sometimes  menaced  towns  with  bombard- 
ment. Finally,  in  August,  Commodore  Hardy'  appeared  before  Stonington, 
and  opened  a  terrible  storm  of  bombshells  and  rockete'  upon  the  town.  The 
attack  continued  jjur  successive  days  [August  9-12],  and  several  times  land 
forces  attempted  to  debark,  but  were  always  driven  back  by  the  militia.  The 
object  of  this  unprovoked  attack  seems  to  have  been,  to  entice  the  American 
forces  from  New  London,  so  that  British  shipping  might  go  up  the  Thames, 
and  destroy  some  American  frigates,  then  near  Norwich  The  expedient  sig- 
nally failed,  and  no  further  attempt  of  a  similar  kind  was  made  on  the  Connecti- 
cut coast. 

Further  eastward,  that  part  of  Maine  which  lies  between  the  Penobscot 
Eiver  and  Passama^^uoddy  Bay,  became  a  scene  of  stirring  events.     On  the  first 

Pennaylvflnia  in  1152;  entered  the  revolutionary  army  in  ms  aftorwanl  repre'Jented  Baltimore 
in  Congress  many  years ;  and  died  in  April  1839. 

'  Gener^  Smith  estimated  the  entire  loss  of  the  Sritisl^  in  tlicir  attatk  apoa  Baltimcre  at 
"between  sir  and  seven  hundred." 

'  An  event,  connected  with  this  attack  on  Baltimore,  waa  the  oryon  ( f  the  stirr  ng  Bong  J7ie 
SlaT-^xmgted  Baaner,  which  was  written  by  Frands  S.  Key  of  tl  at  city  to  the  iir  of  Anacreon 
in  Heaven."  A  gentleman  leil  Baltimore  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  attempt  the  release  of  i  fhend  on 
board  the  Blitisli  fleet  He  was  not  allowed  to  return,  lest  he  should  disclose  the  intended  attack 
on  the  city.  From  a  British  vessel  he  was  Ci^npelled  to  see  the  bombardment  of  Fort  M'Henry. 
He  watched  the  American  flag  over  the  fort,  all  day,  with  great  anjciety.  The  darkness  of  the 
n^t  bid  it  from  view.  With  eager  eyes,  he  looked  in  that  direction  at  dawn,  and,  to  Ms  great 
joy,  he  aavf  the  s(a/rspanglsd  banner  yet  waving  over  the  raraparis. 

*  P^e  289.  *  P^o  430. 

*  Eockets  used  for  setting  Sre  to  towns  and  shippii^,  are  made  similar  to  the  common  "  sky- 
rockets," hut  filled  with,  inflainmable  subslancea,  which  are  scattered  over  buildings  and  the  riggmg 
of  ships. 
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of.  September  [1814],  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Admiral  Griffith 
entered  the  Penobscot  River,  seized  the  town  of  Castine,  and,  by  proclamation, 
took  pc«session  of  tlie  country,  then  inhabited  by  about  thirty  thousand  people. 
A  few  days  aflerward,  the  United  States  frigate  John  Adams  entered  the 
Penobscot  after  a  successful  cruise,  and  ran  upon  the  rocks.  While  having 
her  injuries  repaired,  she  was  attacked  by  several  of  the  British  sailing  vessels 
and  barges,  manned  by  about  a  thousand  men.  Finding  resistance  to  be  vain, 
Captain  Morris,  her  commander,  fired  ber  magazine,  and  blew  her  up. 

Difficulties  again  appeared  in  the  south-west.  We  have  already  considered 
Jackson's  successful  warfare  upon  the  Creek  Indians,'  In  the  course  of  the 
summer  of  1814,  he  wrung  from  them  a  treaty,  which  completed  their  downfall, 
as  a  nation,  and  the  war  at  the  South  was  considered  ended.  They  agreed  to 
surrender  a  large  portion  of  their  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  as  indemnity 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  to  allow  the  United  States  to  make  roads  through 
the  remainder ;  and  also  not  to  hold  intercourse  with  any  British  or  Spanish 
posts.  But  the  common  enemy,  favored  by  the  Spaniards  at  Pensacola,  soon 
appeared,  and  the  Creeks  again  lifted  their  heads  in  hope,  for  a  moment.  A 
British  squadron,  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  took  possession  of  the  forts 
at  Pensacola,  by  permission  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  there  fitted  out  an 
expedition  against  Fort  Bower  (now  Fort  Morgan),  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile 
Bay,"  then  commanded  by  Major  Lawrence.  General  Jackson  then  had  his 
head-quarters  at  Mobile.  The  enemy  appeared  ofi"  Mobile  Point  on  the  15th 
of  September,  and  commenced  the  attack,  by  land  and  water,  at  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Fort  Bower  was  garrisoned  by  resolute  men,  and  was 
armed  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  Lawrence  and  his  Ijttle  band  made,  a 
gallant  defense ;  and  soon  the  British  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  a  ship 
of  war  and  many  men.  Among  the  British  land  troops  on  the  occasion,  were 
tw,o  hundred  Creek  warriors.  . 

Jackson,  now  a  Major-General  in  the  army,  and  commander  of  the  south- 
westfim  military  district,  assuming  all  tho  authority  he  was  entitled  to,  held 
the  Spanish  governor  of  Florida  responsible  tor  the  act  of  giving  shelter  to  tho 
enemies  of  the  United  States.  Failing  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  guaranty  for 
tiie  future,  be  marched  from  Mobile  with  about  two  thousand  Tennessee  militia 
and  some  Choctaw  warriors,  against  Pensacola.  On  the  7th  of  November 
[1814J  he  stormed  the  town,  drove  the  British  to  their  shipping,  and  finally 
from  the  harbor,  and  made  the  governor  beg  for  mercy,  and  surrender  Pensar- 
cola  and  all  its  military  works,  unconditionally.  The  British  fleet  disappeared 
the  next  day  [November  8],  and  the  victor  retraced  his  steps  [November  9]. 
His  return  was  timely,  for  he  was  needed  where  extreme  danger  was  menacing 
the  whole  southern  country.  On  his  arrival  at  Mobile,  he  found  messages  from 
New  Orleans,  begging  his  immediate  march  thither,  for  the  British  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  reinforced  by  thousands  of  troops  from  England,  were  about  to 
invade  Louisiana.     Jackson  instantly  obeyed  the  summons,  and  arrived  there 

'  Page  427.  '  On  the  east  side,  about  tliirty  cules  south  from  Jfobile. 
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on  the  2d  of  December.  He  found  the  people  of  New  Orleans  in  the  greatest 
alarm,  but  hia  presence  soon  restored  quiet  and  confidence.  By  vigorous,  and 
even  rigorous  measures  (for  he  declared  martial  law),'  he  soon  placed  the  city 
in  a  state  of  comparative  secnrity,'  and  when  the  British  squadron,  bearing 
General  Packenham  and  about  twelve  thousand  troops,  many  of  them  Welling- 
ton's veterans,  entered  Lake  Borgne,  he  felt  confident  of  success,  even  against 
such  fearful  odds. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  a  British  fleet  of  barges,  about  forty  in  number, 
and  conveying  twelve  hundred  men,  captured  a  flotilla  of  five  American  gun- 
boats, in  Lake  Borgne,  which  were  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  (late  Com- 
modore) Thomas  Ap  Catesby  Jones.  In  the  engagement  the  Americans  lost, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  about  forty ;  the  British  loss  was  about  three  hundred. 
The  destruction  of  these  gan-boats  gave  the  enemy  power  to  choose  his  point  of 
attack ;  and  eight  days  afterward  [Dec.  22],  about  twenty-four  hundred  of  the 
British,  under  General  Keane,  reached  the  Mississippi,  nine  miles  below  New 
Orleans.  An  American  detachment,  led  by  Jackson  in  person,  fell  upon  their 
camp  the  following  night  [Dec.  23,  1814],  but  withdrew  to  a  stronger  position, 
after  killing  or  wounding  four  hundred  of  the  British.  The  Americans  lost 
about  one  hundred. 

And  now  preparations  were  instantly  made  for  the  great  battle  which  soon 
afterward  ensued.  Jackson  concentrated  his  troops  (about  three  thousand  in 
number,  and  mostly  militia)  ivithin  a  line  of  jntrenehments'  cast  up  four  miles 
below  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  where  they  were  twice  cannonaded  by  the  Brit^ 
ish,  but  without  much  effect.     Finally,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  January, 

1815,  General  Packenham,  the  Brit-  

iah  commander-in-chief,  advanced  with 
his  whole  force,  numbering  more  than 
twelve  thousand  men,  to  make  a  gen- 
eral assault.  Having  been  reinforced 
by  about  three  thousand  militia  (chief- 
ly Kentuckians),  Jackson  now  had 
six  thousand  expert  marksmen  con- 
cealed behind  his  intrenchments,  or 
stationed  at  the  batteries  on  his  ex- 
tended line.  A  deep  and  ominous 
silence  prevailed  behind  these  defense,  until  the  British  had  approached  within 
reach  of  the  batteries,  when  the  Americans  opened  a  terrible  cannonade.  Yet 
the  enemy  continued  to  advance  until  within  range  of  the  American  muskets 
and  rifles.     Volley  after  volley  then  poured  a  deadly  storm  of  lead  upon  the 


'  Note  8,  page  110. 

*  Al!  the  inlets,  or  bayous,  were  obatructed,  and  the  banks  of  the  MisaisaippL  were  bo  forijfied 
as  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  vesaela.  A  battery  was  erected  on  Chef  Menteur,  at  the  entraacs  to 
Lake  Pontcbartraia. 

'  These  intrenohraents  were  a  raile  in  length,  extending  from  the  river  so  fer  into  tiie  swamp, 
as  to  be  impaaaable  at  the  extremity.  Along  this  line  were  eight  dialiiict  batteries,  with  heavy 
cannons  1  and  on  the  oppo^te  aids  of  the  liver  was  a  battery  with  C^en  cannons. 
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invaders.  The  British  column  soon  wavered ;  General  Packenham  fell  in  front 
bf  his  troops,  with  not  less  than  a  thousand  dead  and  wounded  lying  around 
him;* and,  utterly  amazed  hj  the  terrible  fire  of  the  Americans,  the  entire 
army  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  seven  hundred  dead,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
wounded,  on  the  field.     The  fugitives  hastened  to  their  encampment  [Jan.  9], 


y0^^^:.^i^e.  .st^^     ^    ^    -^  ^£}t..^J^t>^.,^ 

and  finally  to  their  ships  [Jan.  18],  and  escaped.'  The  Americans  were  so 
safely  intrenched,  that  they  lost  only  seven  kiUed  and  six  wounded,  in  this 
victorious  battle.  It  waa  the  crownmg  victory,'  and  last  land  battle  of  moment, 
of  the  Secosd  War  for  Independence.  ' 

While  tho  victory  of  the  Americans  at  New  Orleans  saved  that  city  from 
plunder  and  destruction,*  and  the  whole  Southern  country  from  invasion,  the 


'  Wliile  (tese  operations  were  in  progresa  on  the  Misaiaaippi,  the  B''i-,.it,  fleet  had  not  been  in- 
active.  Some  Teasels  bombarded  Fort  St.  Philip,  below  New  Orleans,  i  l  'be  11th  of  Janoaiy,  and 
conduued  tho  attack  for  eight  days  without  succeaa.  In  the  mean  whij .,  Admhal  Cockbum  [page 
430]  waa  purauing  his  detestable  warlkre  along  the  Carolina  and  Geoi^u.  coasts,  menaeii^  Chiu-lea- 
ton  and  Savannah  with  destniction,  ixnd  landir^  at  obscure  points  to  plunder  the  inhabitsjits. 

*  During  1S14,  the  war  continned  on  the  ocean,  yet  there  were  no  battles  of  great  importance. 
The  PaKoefc  captured  the  British  brig  ^eraier,  on.the  29th  of  April,  off 'he  coast  of  FloHda.  The 
Wa^,  Captain  Blakely,  also  made  a  suooeasful  oniiae,  hut  after  capturing  her  thirteenth  prize,  dia- 
appeared,  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  Probably  lost  in  a  atorm.  ^e  President,  Commodore 
Decatnr,  waa  oaptm^d  off  Long  Island,  on  the  IGth  of  January,  1815;  and  on  Hie  20th  of  February 
following,  the  Omsiitatum,  Commodore  Stewart,  had  a  severe  action  with  the  British  frigate  Oyaae, 
and  sloop-of-war  Leiianl,  and  captured  both.  Soon  nflor  this,  tho  British  hiig  Petigjim  was  captured, 
but  the  proclamation  of  peace  had  then  ended  the  war.  '  Page  409.  . 

*  It  is  aaserted,  upon  good  authority,  that  Packenham'a  watchword,  as  he  led  his  troops  toward 
the  raty,  was  "Booty  and  Beauty,"  thereby  indicating  that  plunder  and  ravishment  should  be  the 
Boldiera'  reward  I    We  can  hardly  beliera  Sir  Edward  really  contemplated  such  barbarity. 
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brave  Jackson,  whose  skill  and  prowess  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing that  result,  was  mercilessly  assailed  by  some  persons  in  official  station, 
who  could  not  appreciate  his  pure  motives  and  sturdy  patriotism.  Perceiving 
the  necessity  of  prompt  and  vigorous  action,  Jackson  had  taken  all  power  into 
his  hands,  onhis  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  and  declared  martial  law.'  Governor 
ClaJhome"  wisely  and  generously  seconded  the  measure,  and  surrendering  all 
authority  into  tho  hands  of  General  Jackson,  led  a  large  body  of  the  militia  of 
his  State  to  the  field.  Three  days  after  the  battle,  the  news  of  peace  arrived ; 
and  Judge  Hall  immediately  ordered  the  arrest  of  Jackson,  on  a  charge  of  con- 
tempt of  court.'  lie  was  tried;  and  the  judge  fined  him  a  thousand  dollars. 
The  people  hissed  the  oSicial ;  bore  the  brave  general  upon  their  shoulders'from 
the  court-room  to  the  street,  and  then  the  immense  crowd  sent  up  a  shout,  such 
as  went  over  the  land  with  emphasis  thirteen  years  later,  when  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  nation' — "  Hurrah  for  Jackson !"  The 
blow  aimed  at  him  recoiled  with  fearful  force  upon  his  persecutors. 

The  country  was  made  vocal  with  rejoicings  on  account  of  the  victory 
at 'New  Orleans ;  and  Congress  honored  General  Jackson  with  thanks  and  a 
gold  medal.  A  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  battle,  a  proclamation  by 
the  President  [Feb.  18,  1815],  that  peace  had  been  secured  by  treaty,  spread  a 
smde  of  tranquillity  and  happiness  over  the  whole  Union.'  For  more  than  a 
year,  efforts  toward  that  end  had  been  put  forth.  As  early  as  December,  1813, 
the  British,  government  had  sent  overtures  of  peace  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  forwarded  by  the  Btitish  schooner  Bramble,  which  arrived 
at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  on  tlie  1st  of  January,  1814,  bearing  a  flag  of 
truce.  The  President  at  once  informed  Congress  of  the  fiict,  and  immedi- 
ate action  was  had.  The  overtures  were  promptly  met,  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit,  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  two  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty.'  For  a  long  time  the  Amer- 
ican commissioners  were  treated  with  neglect  by  the  British  government.  They 


'  Note  8,  page  llO. 

•  ■William  C.  C.  Claiborne -was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1775,  and  was  educated  atWilliam  andlTaiy 
CoEege.  He  became  an  assistant  clerk  of  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  at  the  ,age  of  six- 
teen years;  and  at  tbo  age  of  twenty-nine,  President  Jefiferaon  appointed  him  governor  of  the 
louisiana  Territory.  Ho  bad  already  become  conspicuous  as  a  lawyer  in  the  West ;  and  at  tbo  age 
of  twenty-two  he  was  a  judge  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  Tennessee.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  l£e 
Mowing  year,  and  waa  a  distinguished  man  in  Ibat  body.  He  was  elected  governor  of  LouisiaQa 
when  it  became  a  State  in  1812,  and  waa  acting  in  that  capadty  when  tho  British  menaced  Hew 
Orloatia.  He  left  that  office  in  1811,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Seflate.  But  his 
death  was  near,  acd  he  never  entered  that  assembly.  He  died  in  November,  1817,  in  the  fbrtj- 
flocond  year  of  his  age. 

'  A  member  of  the  Louiaana  Le^slature  assailed  Jackson  by  a  newspaper  publication.  Jaok- 
Bon  ordered  his  arrest  Judge  Hall  granted  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Jaokson,  in  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  his  power  ander  martial  law,  not  only  refused  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  writ,  but 
arrested  the  judge,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  city.  For  tiiia  "  contempt  of  court"  Jackson  himself 
waa  arrested.    His  noble  defense  was  written  by  Edward  IJvit^on.  '  Pago  459. 

'  As  we  have  observed,  intelligence  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  reached  New  Orleans  three 
days  after  the  battle.     It  waa  not  formally  proclaimed  until  more  than  a  month  afterward. 

'  The  United  States  commissioners  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  A.  Bayard,  Hency  Clay, 
John  Kassel,  and  Albert  Gallatin.  Those  of  Gr^t  Briton  were  Admiral  Lord  Gambler,  Henry 
Qoulboum,  and  William  Adams.    These  commissioners  are  all  dead.     Mr.  Clay,  who  died  in  1362, 
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were  snffered  to  remain  in  England  unnoticed,  for  months,  and  then  the  ministry, 
proposing  first  one  place,  and  then  another,  for  the  negotiations,  exhibited  a  trifling 
spirit,  derogatory  to  true  dignity.  For  half  a  year  the  treaty  was  prolonged 
in  this  way,  until,  finally,  the  commissioners  of  the  two  governments  met  in  the 
eity  of  Ghent,  in  Belgium,  in  the  month  of  August,  1814.  On  the  24th  of 
Decemher  following,  a  treaty  was  signed,  which  both  governments  speedily 
ratified.  It  stipulated  a  mutual  restoration  of  all  places  and  possessions  taken 
during  the  ■War,  or  which  might  be  taken  after  signing  the  treaty ;  declared  that 
all  captures  at  sea  should  be  relinquished,  if  made  within  specified  times  there- 
after, in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  and  that  each  party  should  mutually  put 
a  stop  to  Indian  hostilities,  and  endeavor  to  extinguish  the  traffic  in  slaves. 
The  boundaries,  imperfectly  adjusted  by  the  ti'eaty  of  1783,'  were  all  settled; 
but  the  subject  of  impressment  of  seamen,  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  war,' 
of  paper  blockades,'  and  orders  in  council,'  were  all  passed  hy  without  specific 
notice,  in  the  treaty.  With  this  treaty  ended  the  war,  which  had  been  in  prog- 
ress for  two  years  and  eight  months ;  and  the  proclamation  of  the  fact  was  an 
occasion  of  the  most  sincere  rejoicing  throughout  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  for  it  was  an  unnatural  contest— a  conflict  between  brethren  of  the 
same  blood,  the  same  religion,  the  same  laws,  and  the  same  literature. 

During  these  negotiations,  the  war,  aa  we  have  seen,  was  vigorously  prose- 
cuted, and  the  opposition  of  the  Federalists  grew  more  intense.'  It  reached  its 
culmination  in  December,  when  delegates,  appointed  by  several  New  England 
Legislatures,'  met  [Dec.  15,  1814]  in  convention  at  Hartford,  for  the  purposes 
of  considering  the  grievances  of  the  people,  caused  by  a  state  of  war,  and  to  de- 
vise speedy  measures  for  its  termination.  ■"  This  convention,  whose  sessions  were 
secret,  was  denounced  as  treasonable  by  the  administration  pai-ty ;  but  patriot- 
ism appears  to  have  prevailed  in  its  councils,  whatever  may  have  been  the  de- 
signs of  some.  Its  plans  for  disunion  or  secession,  if  any  were  formed,  were 
rendered  abortive  soon  after  its  adjournment,  by  the  proclamation  of  peace,  fol- 
lowed by  the  appointment  of  a  day  for  national  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty 
for  the  blessed  event.     That  day  was  observed  throughout  the  Union. 

The  short  time  wbich  remained  of  the  session  of  Congress,  after  the  proclam- 
ation of  peace,  was  occupied  by  that  body  in  adapting  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  new  condition  of  things.  The  army  was  reduced  to  a  peace  cstab- 
ment  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  various  acts,  necessary  for  the  public  good 
during  a  state  of  war;  were  repealed.  The  naval  establishment,  however,  was 
kept  up ;  and  the  depredations  of  Algerine  cruisers  caused  Congress  to  author- 

'  Pi^  348.  *  Kote  B,  page  409. 

'  A  port  being  blockaded  by  proolaraatioD,  wiliiont  ships  of  .-n-ar  being  there  to  maintain  it. 
This  practice  m  no  longer  in  v<^ue.  '  Note  1,  page  400.  °  Page  410. 

'  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  were  unrepresented,  except  by  three  county  delegates.  The 
Federalists  in  Vermont,  especially,  were  now  in  a  weak  mnjority ;  and  Governor  Gilman,  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  caembera  of  whose  council  were  Democratic,  could  not  call  a  meeting  of  the  L^s- 
lature  to  appoint  delegates. 

'  George  Cabot  was  appointed  President  of  Uio  Convention,  and  Theodore  Dwight^  a  former 
member  of  Congreas  from  Connecticut,  and  then  editor  of  the  Earifurd  Dhion,  was  its  seeretaiy. 
The  Gbaventioii  was  composed  of  tweniy-six  members. 
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ize  the  'President  to  send  a  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  results  of 
the  ivar,  though  apparently  disastroas  to  all  concerned  at  the  time,  were  seen, 
subsequently,  to  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  United  States,  not  so  much 
in  a  material  aa  in  a  moral  aspect.  The  total  cost  of  the  war  to  the  United 
States  was  about  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  loss  of  lives,  by  bat^ 
ties  and  other  casualties  incident  to  the  war,  has  been  estimated  at  thirty  thou- 
sand persons.  The  coat  of  blood  and  treasure  to  the  British  nation  was  much 
greater.  During  the  war,  the  Americans  captured,  on  the  ocean  and  on  the 
lakes,  fifty-six  British  vessels  of  war,  mounting  886  cannons  j  and  2,360  mer- 
chant-vessels, mounting  8,000  guns.  There  were  also  lost  on  the  American 
coast,  during  the  war,  by  wreck  or  otherwise,  twenty-nine  British  ships  of  war, 
mounting  about  800  guns.  The  Americans  lost  only  twenty-five  vessels  of  war' 
and  a  much  less  number  of  merchant-ships  than  the  British. 

The  clouds  of  an  almost  three  years'  war  had  scarcely  disappeared  from  the 
firmament,  when  others  suddenly  arose.  The  contest  with  England  had  but 
just  ended,  when  the  United  States  were  compelled  to  engage  in  a  brief 

"WAR    WITH    ALGIERS. 

As  we  have  observed,'  the  United  States  had  paid  tribute  to  Algiers  since 
1795.  Every  year,  as  his  strength  increased,  the  ruler  of  that  Barbary  State 
became  more  insolent,'  and,  finally,  believing  that  the  United  States  navy  had 
been  almost  annihilated  by  the  British  in  the  late  contest,  ho  maj] 
for  renewing  depredations  upon  American  commerce,  in  violation  of  the  ti 
The  American  government  determined  to  pay  tribute  no  longer,  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  in  May,  1815,  Commodore  Decatur'  proceeded  with  a  squadron 
to  the  Mediterranean,  to  humble  the  pirate.  Fortunately,  the  Algerine  fleet 
was  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  search  of  American  vessels.  On  the  17th 
of  June  [1815],  Decatur  met  and  captured  the  flag-ship  (a  frigate)  of  the  Al- 
gerine admiral,  and  another  vessel  with  almost  six  hundred  men,  and  then  sailed 
for  the  Bay  of  Algiers.  He  immediately  demanded  [June  28]  the  instant  sur- 
render of  all  American  prisoners,  full  indemnification  for  all  property  destroyed, 
and  absolute  relinquishment  of  all  claims  to  tribute  from  the  United  States,  in 
future.  Informed  of  the  fete  of  a  part  of  his  fleet,  the  Dey'  yielded  to  the 
humiliatmg  terms,  and  signed  a  treaty  [June  30]  to  that  effect.  Decatur  then 
sailed  for  Tunis,  and  demanded  and  received  [July,  1815]  from  the  bashaw, 
forty-six  thousand  dollars,  in  payment  for  American  vessels  which  he  had 
allowed  the  English  to  capture  in  his  harbor.  The  same  demand,  on  the  same 
account,  was  made  upon  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli,'  and  Decatur  received  [August] 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  from  him  and  the  restoration  of  prisoners.  This 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  gave  fiiU  security  to  American  commerce  in  those 

'  Page  381. 
Psgo  -''81.    In  181S,  the  Dey  compelled  Mr.  Lear,  the  American  conaul  [pafte  395],  to  pay 
him  $27,000  for  the  safety  of  himself,  fiunily,  and  a  few  Americana,  under  the  penalty  of  all  beioc 
njade  elaves.  r        j  -c 

'  Page  392.  <  Note  3,  p^e  392.  '  Page  392. 
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seas,  and  greatly  elevated  the  character  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
in  the  opinion  of  Earope.  Now  was  accomplished,  during  a  single  cruise,  what 
the  combined  powers  of  Europe  dared  not  to  attempt. 


Now  the  eventfa!  administration  of  Mr.  Madison  drew  to  a  close,  and 


very 


little  of  general  interest  occurred,  except  the  chartering  of  a  new  United  S 
Bank,'  with  a  capital  of  ^35,000,000,  to  continue  twenty  years ;  and  the  admis- 
sion of  Indiana  [December,  1816]  into  the  union  of  States.  On  the  16th  of 
March,  1816,  a  caucus  of  Democratic  members  of  Congress,  nominated  James 
Monroe  of  Virginia  (who  had  been  Madison's  Secretary  of  War  for  a  few  months), 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins'  of  New -York, 
for  Vice-President.  The  Federalists,  whose  power,  as  a  party,  was  now 
rapidly  passing  away,  nominated  Rnfus  King'  for  President,  and  votes  were 
given  to  several  persona  for  Vice-President.  Monroe  and  Tompkins  were  'elected 
by  largo  majorities.  Mr.  Monroe's  election  was  by  an  almost  unanimous  voto 
of  the  electoral  college.*     Only  one  (in  New  Hampshire)  was  cast  against  him. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

MONROE'S    ADMINISTRATION.     [ISIT— 1825]. 

Os  tlje  4th  of  March,  1817,  James  Monroe,'  the  fifth  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  inaugurated  at  Washington  City.  The  oath  of  office  was 
administered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,'  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Madison,  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  large  congregation  of  citizens.  His  address 
on  that  occasion  was  liberal  and  temperate  in  its  tone,  and  gave  general  satis- 
faction to  the  people.  The  commencement  of  his  administration  was  hailed  aa 
the  dawn  of  an  era  of  good  feeling  and'  national  prosperity.'  He  selected  his 
cabinet  from  the  Republican  party,  and  never  since  the  formation  of  the  gov- 

■' Page  312. 

'  Daniel  C.  Tompkins  was  bom  in  1774.  He  was  a  prominent  Democrat  when  Jefferson  waa 
-'-'-d  [page  389J  President  of  the  United  States.  ^  He  was  chief  juslicB  of  New  York  and  also 


I,  page  3ei. 


Governor  3  tlie  State.     lie  died  on  Staten  Island,  in  1825. 

'  Page  395. 

'  James  Monroe  was  born  In  ■Westmoreland  ec 

ealeii  at  William  and  Marj  College,  and  his  youlli  'vt       ,  .  , „ , 

thE  War  for  Independence  waa  kindlinj;.  He  joined  the  Continental  army,  under  Waaliington,  i:, 
1716,  and  during  the  campaigns  of  1777  and  1778,  he  was  aid  to  Lord  Stirling.  After  Oie  battle 
of  Monmouth,  he  left  the  army  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  under  Jefferson.  He  was  again 
in  the  field  when  Arnold  and  PhiDjps  invaded  his  State,  in  1781  [pago  330].  The  nest  year, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Vuginia  Lejnslature,  and  at  the  ago  ortwentp-Bve,  was  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  Continental  Congrcsa  He  was  in  active  Hfe  as  a  legislator,  foreign  minister,  Governor  of 
Tii^nia,  and  President  of  the  United  States,  until  his  retirement  from  the  latter  office  in  1825. 
Hediedinthedty  ofNew  York,  on  the  4tIiof  July,  18.11,  when  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
^te.  His  remains  lie  unmarked  by  any  monument,  es:cept  a  simple  slab,  in  a  cemetery  on  the 
north  side  of  Second-street,  in  (he  citv  of  New  York.  "  Page  351. 

'  President  Monroe,  soon  after  his  inauguration,  made  a  long  tour  of  observation,  extending  to 
PorOand,  in  Mwne,  on  the  eastv  and  to  Detroit  on  the  west,  m  which  he  was  occupied  more  than  Uireo 
months.  He  waa  eveiywhere  received  with  the  kmdest  attentions  and  highest  honors,  and  bia 
journey  waa  conducive  to  the  national  good. 
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eminent,  had  a  President  been  snirounded  with  abler  counselors.'  Monroe 
was  a  judicioTia  and  reliable  man ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  condition  of  the 
country  at  that  time — in  a  transition  stat«  from  war  and  confusion  to  peace  and 
order — his  elevation  to  the  presidency  seema  to  have  been  a  national  blessing. 


^^i^^^->-^-f^ 


The  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  was  marked  by  immense  expansion  in 
the  material  growth  of  the  United  States.  During  the  war,  a  large  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments  had  been  nurtured  into  vigorous  life  by  great 
demands  and  high  prices ;  but  when  peace  returned,  and  European  manufitc- 
tures  flooded  the  country  at  very  low  prices,  wide-spread  ruin  ensued,  and 
thousands  of  men  were  compelled  to  seek  other  employments.  The  apparent 
misfortune  was  a  mercy  in  disguise,  for  the  nation.  Beyond  the  Alleghanies, 
millions  of  fertile  acres,  possessing  real  wealth,  were  awaiting  the  tiller's  indus- 
try and  skill'     Agriculture  beckoned  the  bankrupts  to  her  fields.     Homes  in 

■  His  cabinet  consisted  of  John  Qumcjr  Adamg,  Secretarr  of  State ;  "WilUam  H.  Crawford,  Sec- 
retary of  tlie  Treasury;  John  C,  Caihoun,  Secretary  of  War;  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  Seoretaiy  of 
the  Nav7 ;  and  William  Wirt,  Attorney-General  Ha  offered  tlie  War  Department  to  the  venerable 
Governor  Shelby,  of  Kentucky  [page  417],  who  declined  it  Calhoun  was  appointed  io-Deeember, 
131T.  Crowninshield,  who  was  in  Madison's  cabinet,  continued  in  office  unUl  tbe  close  of  Novem- 
ber, 1818,  when  Smith  Thompson,  of  New  Torlc,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

The  progress  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  tlie  Alleghanies  [note  3,  page  19],  in  wealth 
and  pop-jlition,  is  trul j-  wonderful.  A  litfle  more  than  flfty  yeara  ^o,  those  immense  hikes,  Onta- 
rio, Brie,  Michigan,  Huron,  ana  Superior,  were  entirely  without  commerce,  and  an  Indiao's  canoe 
wasalmost  the  only  craft  seen  upon  them.  In  1853,  the  value  of  traffic  upon  these  waters  and  the 
navigable  rivers,  was  estimated  at  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  of  dollars.  See  note  4,  page 
631.    Twenty-flve  years  ago  [1831]  there  were  less  than  five  thousand  white  people  in  the  vast 
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the  East  ■were  deserted ;  emigration  flowed  over  tlie  mountains  in  a  broad  and 
vigorous  stream;  and  before  the  close  of  Monroe's  administration,  four  new 
sovereign  States  had  staj-te4into  being'  from  the  wilderness  of  the  great  West, 
and  one  in  the  East.' 

The  first  year  of  Monroe's  administration  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
admission  [December  10,  181 T]  of  a  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  into 
the  Union,  as  a  State,'  and, the  suppression  of  two  piratical  and  slave-dealing 
establishments  near  the  southern  and  south-westfirn  borders  of  the  Republic. 
One  of  them  was  at  the  mouthi^'  the  St.  Mary's,  Florida,  and  the  other  at 
Galveston,  Texas.  In  additior^to  a  clandestine  trade  in  slaves,  these  bucca- 
neers,* under  pretense  of  authority  from  some  of  the  Spanish  republics  of 
South  America,"  were  endeavoring  to  liberate  the  Floridas  from  the  dominion 
of  Spain.  In  November,  1817,  United  States  troops  proceeded  to  take  pos- 
session of  Amelia  Island,  the  rendezvous  of  the  pirates  on  the  Florida  coast,  and 
the  Galveston  establishment  soon  disappeared  for  Tvant  of  support. 

Other  serious  difficulties  arose  at  about  the.  same  time.  A  motley  host, 
composed  chiefly  of  Seminole  Indians,'  Creeks  dissatisfied  with  the  treaty  of 
1814,'  and  runaway  negroes,  commenced  murderous  depredations  upon  the 
frontier  settlements  of  Georgia  and  the  Alabama  Territory,  toward  the  close  of 
181 T.  General  Gaines*  was  sent  to  suppress  these  outrages,  and  to  remove 
every  Indian  from  the  territory  which  the  Creeks  had  ceded  t«  the  United 
States,  in  1814.  His  presence  aroused  the  fiercest  ire  of  the  Indians,  who,  it 
was  ascertained,  were  incited  to  hostilities  by  British  subjects,  protected  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  Florida.  Gaines  was  placed  in  a  perilous  position,  when 
General  Jackson,  with  a  thousand  mounted  Tennessee  volunteers,  hastened 
[December,  1817]  to  his  aid.  In  March,  1818,  he  invaded  Florida,  took  pos- 
session [April]  of  the  weak  Spanish  post  of  St.  Mark,  at  the  head  of  Apa- 
lachee  Bay,*  and  sent  the  civil  authorities  and  troops  to  Pensacola.'"  At  St. 
Mark  he  secured  the  persons  of  Alexander  Arbuthnot  and  Robert  C.  Ambrister, 
who,  on  being  tried  [April  26]  by  a  court  martial,  were  found  guilty  of  being 
the  principal  emissaries  among  the  southern  Indians,  inciting  them  to  hostilities. 

region  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Pacific.Ocean ;  now  [185G]  tlie  number  ig  probably  two  and 
a  half  millions.  Chics^  was  then  a  mere  iiamlet;  now  [1856]  it  ia  a  line  dty,  with  not  less  than 
eighty  thousand  inM>itant3.  And  never  was  the  growth  of  tho  Great  West  more  rapid  than  at 
the  present 

'  Miaalsaippi,  December  10,  ISIT;  Illinois,  December  3,  1818;  Alabama,  December  14,  1B19; 
and  Missouri,  March  2,  1821.  "  Maine,  March  3,  1820. 

'  The  Territoiy  was  divided.  The  western  portion  was  made  a  Stale,  and  the  eastern  was 
erected  into  a  Territory,  named  Alabama,  after  its  principal  river.  It  included  a  portion  of  Georgia, 
given  tbr  a  consideration.    See  page  455.  '  Note  6,  page  149. 

'  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  nearly  all  of  the  countries  in  Central  and  Sonth 
America,  Wiiich,  funce  the  conquesls  of  Cortoz  [p^e  43]  and  Pizarro  [notfl  4,  page  44],  had  been 
mider  the  Spanish  yoke,  rebelled,  and  forming  repubhca,  became  independent  of  Spain.  It  was  the 
policy  of  our  government  to  enoour^e  these  republics,  by  prevenUr^  the  eatsbUshment  of  monarch, 
ical  power  on  the  American  continent.  This  is  knownas  the  "  Monroe  doctrine,"  a  term  frequently 
used  in  poUUcffl  drcles. 

'  Page  30.  '  Note  8,  page  428. 

'Page  363.  EiJmundP.  G^nea  was  bom  in  Yii^nia,  in  1117.  Ho  entered  the  army  in  1799, 
md  rose  gradually  until  he  was  made  Major-General  for  his  gallantry  at  Fort  Erie  [page  433]  in 
1814    He  remained  in  tlie  army  until  his  death,  in  1819.  '  Page  44.  '°  Page  ^8. 
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They  were  both  executed  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month.'  Jackson  booh  after- 
ward marched  for  Pensacola,  it  being  known  that  the  Spanish  authorities  there 
had  encouraged  the  Indians  in  making  depredations  in  Alabama.  The  Spanish 
governor  protested  against  this  invasion  of  his  territory ;  but  Jackson,  satisfied 
of  bis  complicity  with  the  Indians,  pushed  forward  and  seized  Pensa«ola  on  the 
24th  of  May.  The  governor  and  a  few  followers  fled  on  horseback  to  Fort 
Sarraacas,  at  the  entrance  to  Pensacola  Bay.  This  fortress  was  captured  by 
Jackson  three  days  afterward  [May  27],  and  the  Spanish  authorities  and  troops 
were  sent  to  Havana. 

For  this  invasion  of  the  territory  of  a  friendly  power,  and  hia  summary  pro- 
ceedings there.  General  Jackson  was  much  censured.  His  plea,  in  justification, 
was  the  known  interference  of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Florida,  in  our  domes- 
tic afiairs,  by  sheltering  those  who  were  exciting  the  Indians  to  bloody  deeds ; 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  prompt  and  efficient  measures  at  the  time.  He 
was  sustained  by  tie  government  and  the  voice  of  the  people.  These  measures 
developed  the  necessity  for  a  general  and  thorough  settlement  of  afiairs  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Republic,-  and  led  to  the  important  treaty'  concluded 
at  Washington  City,  in  February,  1819,  by  which  Spain  ceded  to  the  United  ■ 
States  the  whole  of  the  Floridas,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  That  country  was 
erected  into  a  Territory  in  February,  1821 ;  and  in  March  ensuing,  General 
Jackson  was  appointed  the  first  governor  of  the  newly-a«quired  domain. 

We  have  observed  that  tho  vast  region  of  Louisiana,  purchased  from  France 
m  1803,  was  divided  into  two  Territories.'  The  Louisiana  Territory  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  in  1812  ;*  and  while  the  treaty  concerning 
Florida  was  pending,  the  louthem  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  Territory 
extending  westward  of  that  State  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  was  erected  into 
the  "Missouri  Territory"  in  1812,  was  formed  into  a  separate  government 
in  1819,  and  called  Arkansas.     In  December,  the  same  year,  Alabama  was 

'  Arbutbnot  waa  a  Scotch  trader  tVom.  Sew  Providenco,  otio  of  flio  Barmuda,  Islands.  He  had 
a  store  oa  tlie  Suwaney  River,  where  many  of  the  hostile  ladians  and  negroes  congregated.  Am- 
brister  waa  a  young  En^ishman,  about  twenty-one  years  of  ^;e,  who  had  borne  a  lieutenant's 
oommis^n  in  the  BritiBh  service.  He  waa  also  at  the  Suwaney  settlementa,  and  put  himaelfat  Uie 
head  of  the  Indians  and  negroes. 

'  Made  by  John  Quincy  Adama  for  the  United  States,  and  Don  Oni^  the  Spaniah  embassador 
at  ■Waahiogtan.  Hitherto,  the  United  States  had  claimed  a  large  portion  of  Texas,  aa  a  part  of 
Louisiana.  By  this  treaty,  Texas  waa  retained  by  the  Spaniards.  The  eesaion  waa  made  aa  an 
equivalent  for  all  el^ms  againat  Spain  for  injury  done  the  American  commerce,  to  an  amount  not 
exceedmg  Ave  millions  of  dollars.     The  treaty  was  not  finally  ratified  untjl  February,  1921. 

'  Page  390. 

'  The  admirable  penal  code  of  Louisiana,  which  has  ever  stood  the  teat  of  severe  criticism,  ia 
the  work  of  Edward  Livingston,  who  was  appointed  the  principal  of  a  commission  appointed  to 
codify  the  laws  of  that  State.  The  code,  of  which  he  was  the  sole  author,  was  adopted  in  1824. 
Mr.  Livingalon  waa  bom  upon  the  "Manor,"  in  Columbia  county,  New  York,  in  1164.  He  was 
educated  at  Prineetoo,  studied  law  under  Chancellor  Lansirfg,  and  became  eminent  in  his  profesaon. 
He  became  a  member  of  Congress  in  1194,  then  attorney  ibr  ttie  district  of  New  York,  and  finfdly, 
he  went  by  New  Orleana  to  retrieve  a  broken  fortune.  He  was  an  aid  to  General  Jackson,  in  the 
battle  at  New  Orleans,  in  January,  1615,  and  hia  pen  wrote  the  noble  defense  of  that  soldier,  when 
he  waa  persecuted  by  civil  ofBoera  in  that  city.  See  page  443.  When  the  hist  page  of  his  manu- 
script code  of  lawa  ibr  Louisiana  was  ready  for  the  press,  a  fire  consumed  the  whole,  and  he  was 
two  years  reproducing  ii  That  work  is  hia  monument.  Mr.  Livingston  was  Secretary  of  State 
under  Preadent  Jackaon ;  and  in  1833,  he  .was  sent  to  France,  aa  the  resident  minister  of  tiie 
United  States.    He  died  in  Dutchess  connty,  New  York,  in  May,  1 831. 
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adinitte<i  into  the  Union;  and  at  the  same  time,  Missouri  and  Maine  were 
making  overtures  for  a  similar  position.  Maine  was  admitted  in  Marcli,  1820,' 
but  the  entrance  of  Missouri  was  delayed  until  August,  1821,  by  a  violent  and 
protracted  debate  which  sprung  up  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
members  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  elicited  by  the  proposition  for 
its  admission. 


0^ii<U^^ii^^^>'t^^^?C' 


It  was  during  the  session  of  1818-19,  that  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Con- 
gress, which  contained  a  provision  forbidding  the  existence  of  slavery  or  invol- 
untary servitude  in  the  now  State  of  Missouri,  when  admitted.  Heated  debates 
immediately  occurred,  and  the  subject  was  p(^tponed  until  another  session. 
The  whole  country,,  in  the  mean  while,  was  agitated  by  disputes  on  the  subject; 
and  demagogues,  as  usual  at  the  North  and  at  the  South,  raised  the  ctjoi  Dis- 
union of  the  Confederation !  Both  parties  prepared  for  the  great  struggle ; 
and  when  the  subject  was  again  brought  before  Congress  [November  23, 1820], 
angry  disputes  and  long  discussions  ensued.  A  compromise  was  finally  agreed 
to  [February  28,  1821],  by  which  slavery  should--be  allowed  in  Missouri  and 
in  all  territory  south  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude 
(southern  boundary  of  Missouri),  and  prohibited  in  all  the  territory  northerly 
and  westerly  of  these  limits.  This  is  known  as  The  Missouri  Compromise.'' 
Under  this  compromise,  Missouri  was  admitted  on  the  21at  of  August,  1821,  and 
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the  excitement  on  the  subject  ceased.  The  Confederation  was  now  composed 
of  twenty-four  sovereign  States. 

While  the  Missouri  question  was  pending,  a  new  election  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  took  place.  Never,  since  the  foundation 
of  the  government,  had  there  been  an  election  so  quiet,  and  ao  void  of  party 
virulence.  Mr.  Monroe  was  re-elected  President,  and  Mr.  Tompkins'  Vice- 
President  [November,  1820],  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote — the  old  Pederal 
party,'  aa  an  organization,  being  nearly  extinct.  The  administration  had  been 
very  popular,  and  the  country  was  blessed  with  general  prosperity.  Two  other 
measures,  besides  those  already  noticed,  received  the  warmest  approbation  of  the 
people.  The  first  was  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  March,  1818,  in  pursu- 
ance of  Monroe's  recommendation,  making  provision,  in  some  degree,  for  the 
surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  subsequently  extended, 
so  as  to  include  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  were  deceased.  The 
other  was  an  arrangement  made  with  Great  Brifaiin,  in  October,  1818,  by 
which  American  citizens  were  allowed  to  share  with  those  of  that  realm,  in  the 
valuable  Newfoundland  fisheries.  At  the  same  time,  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
was  defined.' 

Few  events  of  general ,  importance,  aside  from  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
country  in  all  its  industrial  and  governmental  operations,  occurred  during  the 
remainder  of  Monroe's  administration,  except  the  suppression  of  piracy  among 
the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  visit  of  General  La  Fayette'  to  the  United 
States,  as  the  nation's  guest.  The  commerce  of  the  United  States  had  been 
greatly  annoyed  and  injured  by  swarms  of  pirates  who  infested  the  West  India 
seas.  A  small  American  squadron,  under  Commodore  Perry,'  had  been  sent 
thither  in  1819,  to  chastise  the  buccaneers.  Perry  died  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  very  little  was  done  at  that  time.  About  four 
years  later  [1822],  a  small  American  squadron  destroyed  more  than  twenty 
piratical  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Cuba;  and  the  following  year  the  work  was 
completed  by  a  larger  force,  under  Commodore  Porter."  The  second-named 
event  was  of  a  more  pleasing  character.  La  Fayette,  the  companion-in-arms 
of'Washington'  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  arrived  at  New  York,  from 
France,  in  August,  1824,  and  during  about  eleven  succeeding  months,  he  made 
a  tour  of  over  five  thousand  miles,  throughout  the  United  States.  He  was 
everywhere  greeted  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm,  and  was  often  met  by  men 
who  had  served  under  him  in  the  first  War  for  Independence.  When  he  was 
prepared  to  return,  an  American  frigate,  named  Brandywine,  in  compliment 
to  him,°  was  sent  by  the  United  States  government  to  convey  him  back  to 
France. 

Mr.  Monroe's  administration  now  drew  toward  a  close,  and  in  the  autumn 

'  P^B  446.  «  Page  314.  >  page  479 

'  Page  213.  >■  Page  423.  •  Pago  431.  '  Page  313. 

La  Payette's  first  batUe  fbr  freedom  in  America,  was  that  on  the  Brandywine  Creek,  in  Sen- 
tember,  1777,  where  he  ytaa  wounded  in  the  leg.    See  note  5,  page  273. 
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of  1824,  the  people  were  called  upon  to  select  hia  successor.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  old  politicians  of  the  Democratic  party 
had  decided  to  support  William  H.  Crawford,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
for  the  succession.  Four  candidates,  representing  the  different  sections  of  tie 
Union,'  were  finally  put  in  nomination.  The  result  was,  that  the  choice  de- 
volved upon  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  for  the  second  time.'  That  body, 
by  an  election  held  in  February,  1825,  chose  John  Qoincy  Adams  for  Presi- 
dent. John  C.  Calhoun  had  been  chosen  Vice-President  by  the  people.  The 
election  and  final  choice  produced  great  excitement  throughout  the  country, 
and  engendered  political  rancor  equal  to  that  which  prevailed  during  the  admin- 
istration of  the  elder  Adams.  Mr.  Monroe's  admin iBtra.tion  closed  on  the  4th 
of  March  ensuing,  and  he  resigned  to  his  successor  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  a 
highly-prosperous  nation. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

jomr  QUiNcr  adams's  abministeation.     [1825— is29.] 

At  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1825,  John 
QuJncy  Adams,^  son  of  the  second  President  of  the  United  States,  entered  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  chair  of  the 
Speaker.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black  cloth,  and,  being  small  in  stature, 
did  not  present  a  more  dignified  appearance  than  hundreds  of  his  fellow-citizens 
around  him.  He  appeared,  as  he  really  was,  a  plain  Republican — one  of  the 
people.  When  silence  was  obtained,  he  arose  and  delivered  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress ;  then  descending,  he  piaced  himself  on  the  right  hand  of  a  table,  and 
took  the  oath  of  office,  administered  by  Chief-Justice  Marshall.  Tlie  Senate 
being  in  session,  Mr.  Adams  immediately  nominated  his  cabinet  officers,'  and 

'  John  Quincy  Adams  in  the  East,  William  H.  Crawford  la  tho  Sasdh,  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Hemy  Clay  in  tho  West.  ■>  Pagc  388. 

'  John  Quincy  Adama,  the  sixth  PreBidcnt  of  the  United  Stal^g,  waa  bom  at  Quincy,  Massa- 
chusetla,  on  the  IJth  of  July,  1767.  He  leent  to  Eoropo,  witb  his  fatiier.  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years ;  and,  in  Paris,  he  was  much  in  the  society  of  Franklia  and  other  distinguished  men.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  he  accompanied  Mr.  Dana  to  St.  Petersburg,  as  private  eecretary  to  that  em- 
bassador. He  traveled  mnch  alone,  and  finally  returned,  and  feiished  hia  ednoation  at  HBr\'ard 
College.  He  became  a  lawyer,  but  public  service  kept  him  from  that  pursuit.  He  was  made 
United  States  minister  to  the  Fetherlands  in  1794,  and  afterward  held  the  same  office  at  Lisbon 
and  Berlin.  He  was  a  memher  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1803  ;  and  m  1809  he  was  sent  as 
minister  to  the  Ruadan  court.  After  negotiatii^  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Ghent  [page  443],  he  was  ap- 
pointed mmister  to  the  English  court.  In  1817  ho  waa  made  Secretary  of  Stat*,  by  Mr.  ITom^a 
Having  served  one  term  as  President  of  the  United  States,  he  retired;  ajid.  from  1S31,  he  waa  a 
member  of  Congress  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  Speaker's  room,  at  the  Eederal  Capitol, 
on  the  22d  of  Pebmaiy,  1848,  when  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

*  Heniy  Clay,  Secretary  of  State ;  Richard  Rush,  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury ;  Jamea  Barbour, 
Secretary  of  War ;  Samuel  L.  Southard  (continued  in  office),  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  and  'William 
■Wirt  (continued),  Attorney-General  There  was  considerable  opposition  in  the  Senate  to  the  cob- 
Srmation  of  Henry  Clay's  nomination.  He  had  been  charged  with  defeating  the  election  of  General 
Jackson,  by  giving  hia  influence  to  Mr.  Adams,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  appointed  his  Secre- 
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all  but  one  were  confirmed  bj  a  unanimous  vote  of  that  body.  His  political 
views  were  consonant  with  those  of  Mr  Monioe,  and  the  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  of  hig  administration  were  generally  conformable  to  those  views.  The 
amity  which  existed  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  governments,  and 
the  absence  of  serious  domestic  troubles,  made  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams 


a  remarkably  quiet  one,  and  gave  the  executive  opportunities  for  adjusting  the 
operations  of  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  arrangement  of  measures 
for  the  promotion  of  those  great  staple  interests  of  the  conntry— agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures.  Discords,  which  the  election  had  produced,  ex- 
cited the  whole  country  during  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  with  the  agitations 
incident  to  excessive  party  zeal,  and  bitter  party  rancor;  yet  the  President, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  public  interests,  and  as  thoroughly  skilled 
in  every  art  of  diplomacy  and  jurisprudence,  managed  the  affairs  of  State  with 
a  fidelity  and  sagacity  which  command  our  warmest  approbation. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  topics,  for  thought  and  discussion,  at  the  beginning 
of  Adams's  administration  [1825],  was  a  controversy  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  chief  magistrate  of  Georgia,  concerning  the  lands  of  the  Creek 
Indians,  and  the  removal  of  those  aboriginals  fix>m  the  territory  of  that  State. 
When  Georgia  relinquished  her  claims  to  considerable  portions  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory,'  the  Federal  Government  agreed  to  purchase,  for  that  State, 

toy  of  State.  This,  however,  was  only  a  bubble  on  the  sur&oe  of  poUUcaJ  strife,  and  had  no  truth- 
ful Bubstonce.  In  the  Senate^  there  were  twenty-sovec  votes  m  favor,  and  fourteen  against  con- 
finmog  the  nommatioa  of  Mr.  Clay.  ■  Note  2,  pale  447. 
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the  Indian  lands  within  ite  borders,  "  whenever  it  could  be.peaceably  done  upon 
reasonable  terma."  The  Creeka,  ivho,  with  their  neighbors,  the  Cherokees, 
were  beginning  to  practice  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  refused  to  sell  their  lands. 
T*oup,  the  governor  of  Georgia,  demanded  the  immediate  fulfillment  of  the  con- 
tract.    He  caused  a  survey  of  the  lands  to  be  made,  and  prepared  to  distribute 


'i^/^  (?%<s^^  i^^ 


them  by  lottery,  to  the  citizens  of  that  State.  Impatient  at  the  tardiness  of  the 
United  States  in  extinguishing  the  Indian  titles  and  removing  the  remnants  of 
the  tribes,  according  to  stipulation,  the  governor  assumed  the  right  to  do  it  him- 
self. The  United  States  took  the  attitude  of  defenders  of  the  Indians,  and,  for 
"  a  time,  the  matter  bore  a  serious  aspect.  The  difficulties  were  finally  settled, 
and  the  Creeks'  and  Cherokees"  gradually  removed  to  the  rich  wilderness  be- 
yond the  Mississippi. 

At  about  this  time  a  great  work  of  internal  improvement  was  completed. 
The  Erie  Canal,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  was  finished  in  1825.  It  was  the 
most  important  and  stupendous  public  improvement  ever  undertaken  in  the 
United  States ;  and,  though  it  was  the  enterprise  of  the  people  of  a  single  btate, 
that  originated  and  accomplished  the  labor  of  forming  the  channel  of  a  river 
through  a  large  extent  of  country,  it  has  a  character  of  nationality.  Its  earli- 
est advocate  was  Jesse  Hawley,  who,  in  a  series  of  articles  published  in  1807 
and  1808,  signed  Hercules,  set  forti  the  feasibility  and  great  importance  of 
such  a  connection  of  the  wateiB  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson  River.'     His 

'  Page  30.  '  Page  27. 

'  In  a  manuscript  letter  now  belbrc  tlic  i\-riter,  dated  "  Albany,  4th  Mareb,  1822,"  Dewitt  Clin- 
ton Bays  to  JeBaa  ffiiwley,  to  whom  the  letter  ia  addressed:  "  In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  have  nn 
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view3  were  wamily  seconded  by  Grouverneur  Morris,'  Dewitt  Clinton,  and  a 
few  others,  and  its  final  accompli shment  was  the  result,  chiefly,  of  the  untir- 
ing efforts,  privately  and  officially,  of  the  latter  gentleman,  while  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  and  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  miles  in  length,  and  the  first  estimate  of  its  cost  was 
©5,000,000.  Portions  of  it  have  since  been  enlarged,  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  of  its  commerce ;  and  in  1853,  the  people  of  the  State  decided,  by  a 
general  vote,  to  have  it  enlarged  its  entire  length.     That  work  is  now  [1856] 


A  most  remarkable  coincidence  occurred  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  tho  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  American  Independence.  On  that  day,  and  aJmist  at  the 
same  hour,  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  expired.  Thoj  were  both  mem- 
bers of  tho  committee  who  had  framed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  both 
signed  it,'  both  had  been  foreign  miniBters,'  both  had  been  Viee-Preai dents,  and 
then  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  both  had  lived  to  a  great  age.'  These 
coincidences,  and  the  manner  and  time  of  their  death,  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind.  In  many  places  throughout  the  Union,  eulogies 
or  funeral  orations  were  pronounced,  and  these,  collected,  form  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  contributions  to  our  historical  and  biographical  literature. 

After  the  difficulties  with  Georgia  were  settled,  the  remaining  years  of  Mr. 
Adams's  administration  were  so  peaceful  and  prosperous,  that  public  affairs 
present  very  few  topics  for  the  pen  of  the  general  historian."  The  most  import- 
ant movement  in  foreign  policy,  was  the  appointment,  early  in  1826,  of  com- 
missioners^ to  attend  a  congress  of  representatives  of  the  South  American  Re- 
publics,' held  at  Panama  [July,  1826],  on  the  Pacific  coast.    This  appointment 


heatation  io  stating  that  the  first  suggestion  of  a  canal  fi^m  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River,  wliioh 
came  to  my  Icnowledgc,  was  commumcated  in  easays  under  the  signature  of  Hercuks,  on  Interna] 
Naivigalion,  published  in  the  Ontario  Meaaeage!;  at  Canandaigua.  The  first  number  appeared  on 
the  iltti  of  October,  1801,  and  the  series  of  numberg  amounted,  I  beheve,  to  tburtecn.  The  board 
of  Canal  CommiSBionera,  which  made  the  first  lour  of  observation  and  survey,  in  1810,  were  poa- 
Boased  of  the  writings  of  Meroales,  which  were  duly  appreciated,  aa  tho  work  of  a  sagacious  in- 
ventor and  eleyated  mind.  And  you  were  at  that  time,  and  since,  conadered  the  author."  Dewitt 
Clinton  was  a  son  of  General  James  Choton,  of  Orange  county,  New  York.  He  was  born  in 
March,  1169.  He  was  mayor  of  New  York  ten  years,  and  was  elected  governor  of  llie  State  in 
181 7,  and  again  in  1820  and  1826.     Ss  died  suddenly  while  in  that  offlco,  in  February,  1828. 

'  Pago  364.  '  Note  2,  page  251. 

'  Jefferson  was  ita  author,  and  Adams  its  principal  supporter,  in  tlie  Continental  Congress. 

'  Nol«  2,  p^e  383,  and  note  5,  page  388. 

'  Mr.  Adams  died  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  at  the  age  of  almost  ninety-ono  years.  Mr.  Jeflor- 
son  died  at  Monticello,  Virginia,  at  tho  age  of  almost  eighty-Uiree  years. 

°  An  event  oixurredin  1826  which  produced  great  excitement  througliont  the  country,  and  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  new,  and  for  a  time,  quite  a  powerfiil  political  party.  William  Morgan,  of 
Western  New  York,  announced  his  intention  to  publish  a  book,  in  which  the  secrets  of  Free 
Masonry  were  U>  bo  disclosed.  He  waa  suddenly  ae^ed  at  Canand^gua  one  evening,  placed  in  a 
canine,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterward.  Some  lYee  Masons  were  charged  -mtb  bis  murder, 
and  tbe  report  of  an  investigating  committee,  appointed  by  the  New  York  State  Lepslature,  con- 
firmed the  suspicion.  Tiie  public  mind  was  greatly  a^ptated,  and  there  was  a  disposition  to  ejccludo 
Free  Masons  from  office.  An  Anti-Masonic  party  was  formed,  and  its  organization  spread  over 
several  States.  In  1831,  a  national  anti-Masonic  convention  was  held  at  Pluladelphia,  and  William 
Wirt,  of  Vii^inia,  waa  nominated  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  Statra.  Although  the 
party  polled  a  considerable  vote,  it  soon  afterward  disappeared. 

■^  R.  C.  Addiaon,  and  John  Sargeant,  commisaoners ;  and  William  B.  Rochester,  of  New  York, 
their  secretary. 

°  Note  6,  page  448.    As  early  as  1823,  General  Bolivar,  while  acting  as  Pre^deot  of  Colombia, 
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produced  much  discussion  in  Congress,  chiefly  on  party  groimda.  The  result 
of  the  congress  at  Panama  was  comparatively  unimportant,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  was  concerned,  and  appears  to  have  had  very  little  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  South  America. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  policy  of  protecting  home 


''^^^^C-O-C^C':^!^^ 


manufactares,  by  imposing  a  heavy  duty  upon  foreign  articles  of  the  same  kind, 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  settled  national  policy,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
American  System,  as  that  policy  is  called,  was  then  laid.  The  illiberal  commer- 
cial policy  of  Great  Britain,  caused  tariff  laws  to  be  enacted  by  Congress  as 
early  as  1816,  as  retaliatory  measures."  In  1824,  imposts  were  laid  on  foreign 
fabrics,  with  a  view  to  encourage  American  manufactures.  In  July,  ISST,  a 
national  convention  was  held  at  Harfisburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  protective  tariffs.  Only  four  of  the  slave  Stat«s  sent  delegates.  The 
result  of  the  convention  was  a  memorial  to  Congress,  asking  an  augmentation 
of  duties  on  several  articles  then  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  called  attention  to  the  subject  in  his  report  in  Decem- 

invLted  the  governments  of  Mexico,  Peru,  ChUi,  and  Bucnoa  Ayres,  to  unite  wilh  him  in  forming:  a 
peneral  congress  at  Panama,  and  the  same  year  airangemcnta  between  Colombia,  Mexico,  and 
Peru  were  mads,  to  effect  that  object.  In  the  spring  of  1825,  the  United  States  government  was 
invited  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  proposed  congress.  The  objects  of  the  congress  were,  to  settle 
upon  some  line,  of  policy  having  the  force  of  international  law,  respecting  the  rights  of  those  repub- 
lics;  and  to  consult  upon  measures  to  he  taken  to  prevent  further  cdonization  On  tie  American 
I  eontanent  by  European  powers,  and  their  interference  in  then  esisting  contesla. 
'  P^e  36T. 
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ber  following.  Congress,  at  an  early  period  of  tho  session  of  1827-28,  took 
up  the  matter,  and  a  Tariff  Bill  became  a  law  in  May  following.  The  Amer- 
ican System  was  very  popular  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  North,  but  the 
cotton-growing  States,  which  found  a  ready  market  for  the  raw  material  in  En- 
gland, opposed  it.  The  tariff  law,  passed  on  the  15th  of  May,  1828,  was  very 
obnoxious  to  the  Southern  people.'  They  denounced  it  aa  oppressive  and  un- 
constitutional, and  it  led  to  menaces  of  serious  evils  in  1831  and  1832.' 

The  Presidential  election  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  when  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  highly  excited.  For  a  long  tune  the  opposing  parties  had  been 
marshaling  their  forces  for  the  contest.  The  candidates  were  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  General  Andrew  Jackson.  The  result  was  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Adams, 
and  the  election  of  General  Jackson.  John  C.  Calhoun,'  of  South  Carolina, 
was  elected  Vice-President,  and  both  had  very  large  majorities.  During  the 
contest,  the  people  appeared  to  be  on  the  verge  of  civil  war,  so  violent  was  the 
party  strife,  and  so  malignant  were  the  denunciations  of  the  candidates.  When 
]t  was  over,  perfect  tranquillity  prevailed,  the  people  cheerfully  acquiesced  in 
the  result,  and  our  sytem  of  government  was  nobly  vindicated  before  th^  world. 

President  Adams  retired  from  office  on  the  4th  of  March,  1829.  He  left 
to  his  successor  a  legacy  of  unexampled  national  prosperity,  peaceful  relations 
with  all  the  world,  a  greatly  diminiahed  national  debt,  and  a  surplus  of  more 
than  five  millions  of  dollars  in  the  public  treasury.  Ho  also  bequeathed  to  the 
Republic  the  tearful  gratitude  of  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  Revolution, 
among  whom  had  been  distribi'ted  in  pensions,'  during  hia  administration,  more 
than  five  millions  of  dollars. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

JACKSON'S    ADMINISTRATION.     [1829  —  1831] 

There  were  incidents  of  peeuhar  interest  connected  with  the  inauguration 
of  Andrew  Jackson,' the  seventh  President  of  the  United  States.     President 

'  The  chief  articles  on  which  heavy  proleotive  duties  were  laid,  were  woolen  and  cotton  fab- 
rics. At  that  time,  the  value  of  annual  imports  of  cotton  goods  from  Great  Britain  waa  about 
$8,000,000 ;  that  of  woolen  goods  about  the  same.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain,  of  eotlon,  rice 
and  tobacco,  alone  (the  chief  producla  of  the  Southern  Slates},  was  about  $24,000,000  annually 
These  producers  feared  a  great  diminution  of  their  exports,  by  a  tariff  that  should  almost  wholly 
prohibit  the  importalion  of  three  milliona  of  dollars'  worth  of  British  cotton  and  woolen  labrics 
^<^^7-    ^  ^  ,^  'Page  463. 

John  C.  Calhoun  was  horn  in  South  Carolina  in  1182.  He  Sret  appeared  in  Congress  in  ISU, 
and  was  always  diaangnished  for  his  eoiisislen<y,  oaperaally  in  his  support  of  the  institution  of 
slavery,  and  the  doctrine  of  State  righla.  He  was  a  sound  and  incorruptible  statesman,  and  com- 
manded the  thorough  respect  of  the  whole  country.  He  died  at  Washington  raty,  whQe  a  member 
of  tJie  Umtad  States  Senate,  in  March,  1850,  *  p^^  453, 

'  Andrew  Jackson  was  bom  m  Mecklenberg  county.  North  Carolina,  in  March,  1761.  His 
nnnmta  .^rg  fVom  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  belonged  to  that  Protestant  community  known  as 

r 1!«„»  !„rt u.  „^g  igjj  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  exceUent  mother,  by  the  death  of 

■    1  felt  the  wrongs  of  oppresaon,  when  Colonel 
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Adams  had  convened  the  Senate  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  March,  1829, 
and  at  twelve  o'clock  that  body  adjourned  for  an  hour.  During  that  time,  the 
President  elect  entered  the  Seriate  chamber,  having  been  escorted  from  Gadaby's 
Hotel,  by  a  few  surviving  ofBcera  and  soldiers  of  the  old  War  for  Independence. 
These  had  addre^ed  him  at  the  hotel,  and  now,  in  presence  of  the  chief  officers 
of  government,  foreign  ministers,  and  a  large  number  of  ladies,  he  thus  replied 
to  them : 


^-'g^-c<5<ii-<5W^^^£^^3 


"  Respected  Friends — Your  affectionate  address  awakens  sentiments  and 
recollections  which  I  feel  with  sincerity  and  cherish  with  pride.  To  have 
around  my  person,  at  the  moment  of  undertaking  the  most  solemn  of  all  duties 
to  my  country,  the  companions  of  the  immortal  Washington,  will  afford  me 
satisfaction  and  grateful  encouragement.  That  by  my  best  exertions,  I  shall  be 
able  to  exhibit  more  than  an  imitation  of  his  labors,  a  sense  of  my  own  imper- 

BvifoTd'9  troops  were  massacred  [p^e  313,  and  nol«  1,  page  314]  in  hia  neighborhood,  in  1780. 
Ho  entered  the  army,  and  auffered  in  the  oause  of  freedom,  by  impnsonment,  and  the  death  of  h^ 
mother  while  she  was  on  aa  errand  of  rQerey.  He  studied  law,  and  became  one  of  the  moat 
eminent  men  in  the  Western  District  of  Tennessee,  as  an  adyocate  and  a  judge.  He  was  ever  a 
controlling  spirit  in  that  rej^on.  He  assisted  in  framing  a  State  conslitation  fbr  Tennessee,  and  was 
the  first  representatiye  of  that  State  in  the  Federal  Congress.  He  became  United  States  senator  in 
1791  and  was  soon  aflerwajd  appointed  Judgeof  the  Supreme  Court  of  bis  State.  He  settled  near 
Naahrfle,  and  for  a  long  time  was  chief  mDitary  commander  in  that  region.  When  the  War  of 
1812  broke  out,  he  took  the  fleM,  and  in  the  capacity  of  Major-Goneral,  he  did  good  service  in  the 
southern  countjv,  till  ite  close.  He  was  appointed  the  first  Goyemor  of  Florida,  in  1821,  and  in 
1823  was  again  in  the  Uuitfld  States  Senate.  He  retired  to  private  hfe  at  the  close  of  his  presi- 
dential term,  and  died  at  bis  beautifiil  reeidenee,  The  Bermilage,  near  Nashville,  m  June,  1845,  at 
the  age  of  saventy-eight  years. 
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feotions,  and  the  reverence  I  entertain  for  his  virtues,  forbid  me  to  hope.  To 
you,  respected  friends,  tie  survivors  of  that  heroic  band  who  followed  him,  bo 
long  and  so  valiantly,  in  tlie  path  of  glory,  I  offer  my  sincere  thanks,  and  to 
Heaven  my  prayers,  that  your  remaining  years  may  he  as  happy  as  your  toils 
and  your  lives  have  been  illustrious."  The  whole  company  then  proceeded  to 
the  eastern  portico  of  the  capitol,  where,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  assembly  of 
citizens,  the  President  elect  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  and  took  the  oath 
of  office,  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.'  That  jurist  again  adminis- 
tered the  same  oath  to  President  Jackson  on  tho  4th  of  March,  1835,  and  a 
few  months  afterward  went  down  into  the  grave. 

President  Jackson  was  possessed  of  strong  passions,  an  uncorrupt  heart,  and 
an  iron  will.  Honest  and  inflexible,  he  seized  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state 
with  a  patriot's  hand,  resolved  to  steer  it  according  to  hia  own  conceptions  of 
the  meaning  of  his  guiding  chart,  The  Constitution,  unmindful  of  the  inter- 
ference of  friends  or  foes.  His  instructions  to  the  first  minister  sent  to  England, 
on  his  nomination — "Ask  nothing  but  what  is  right;  submit  to  nothing 
wrong" — indicate  the  character  of  those  moral  and  political  maxima  by  which 
he  was  governed.  His  audacity  amazed  hia  friends  and  alarmed  his  opponents ; 
and  no  middle  men  existed.  He  was  either  thoroughly  loved  or  thoroughly 
hated ;  and  for  eight  year&  he  bravod  the  fierce  tempests  of  party  strife,' 
domestic  perplexities,'  and  foreign  arrogance,'  with  a  skill  and  courage  which 
demands  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  however  much  they  may  differ  with 
him  in  matters  of  national  policy.  The  gulf  between  him  and  his  political  oppo- 
nents was  so  wide,  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  broadest  charity  to  bridge  it.  To 
those  who  had  been  his  true  friends  during_tbe  election  struggle,  he  extended  the 
grateful  hand  of  recognition,  and  after  having  his  inquiries  satisfied,  "Is  he 
capable  ?  is  he  honest?"  he  conferred  official  station  upon  the  man  who  pleased 
him,  with  a  stoical  indifference  to  the  clamor  of  tlie  opposition.  Tho  whole  of 
President  Adams's  cabinet  officers  having  resigned,  Jackson  immediately  nom- 
inated hia  political  friends  for  his  counselors,  and  the  Senate  confirmed  his 
choice.  ° 

Among  the  first  subjects  of  general  and  commanding  interest  which  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  President  Jackson,  at  the  commencement  of  his  administra- 
tion, were  the  claims  of  Georgia  to  lands  held  by  the  powerful  Cherokee  tribe 
of  Indians,  and  lying  within  tho  limits  of  that  State.  Jackson  favored  the  views 
of  the  Georgia  authorities,  and  the  white  people  proceeded  to  take  poaaession  of 
the  Indiana'  land.     Trouble  enaued,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Republic  was 

'  Page  351. 

'  Following  the  precedent  of  Jeffersori  [page  389],  he  filled  a  large  nmnbor  of  the  puWic  ofEoeB 
with  his  political  frienda,  afler  removing  the  incurabenta  These  remonda  were  for  sH  causes;  and 
during  hia  administraaon,  they  amounted  to  ax  hundred  and  nmelj  out  of  several  thousands,  who 
were  removable.  The  entire  number  otremovals  made  by  all  the  preceding  PreadenlB,  from  1790 
lo  1829,  was  aeveaty-tbur.  '  Page  46*.  '  Page  46B. 

'  Martin  Van  Buren,  Secretary  of  State ;  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  Secretary  of  the  Reasuiy ;  John 
H.  Eaton,  Secretary  of  War;  John  Branch,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  ajid  John  MoPheison  Berriao, 
Attorney-General.  It  having  been  determined  to  make  the  Poatmaster-Cieneral  a  cabinet  oEBcer, 
William  T.  Barry  was  appointed  to  that  station. 
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again  menaced  with  civil  war.  The  matter  was  adjudicated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  30th  of  March,  1832,  that  tribunal 
decided  against  the  claims  of  Georgia.  But  that  State,  favored  by  the  Presi- 
dent, resisted  the  decision.  The  difficulty  was  finally  adjusted;  and  in  1838, 
General  Winfield  Scott'  was  sent  thither,  with  several  thousand  troops,  to 
remove  the  Cherokees,  peaceably  if  possible,  but  forcibly  if  necessary,  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  Through  the  kindne^  and  conciliation  of  Scott,  they  were 
induced  to  migrate.  They  had  become  involved  in  the  difficulties  of  their  Creek 
neighbors,'  but  were  defended  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Georgians 
during  Adams's  administration.  But  in  December,  1829,  they  were  crushed,  as 
a  nation,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  another  of  the  ancient  communities  of  the 
New  World  was  wiped  fi-om  the  living  record  of  empire.  The  Cherokees'  were 
more  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  than  the  Creeks.'  They  had  churches, 
schools,  and  a  printing-press,  and  were  becoming  successful  agriculturists.  It 
appeared  cruel  in  the  extreme  to  remove  them  from  their  fertile  lands  and  the 
graves  of  their  fathers,  to  the  wilderness ;  yet  it  was,  doubtless,  a  proper  meas- 
ure for  insuring  the  prosperity  of  both  races.  But  now  [1856],  again,  the  tide 
of  civilization  is  beating  against  their  borders.  Will  they  not  be  borne  upon  its 
powerful  wave,  further  into  the  wilderness? 

Another  cause  for  public  agitation  appeared  in  1832.  In  his  first  annual 
message  [December,  1829]  Jackson  took  strong  ground  against  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,*  on  the  ground  that  it  had  fiiiled  in  the 
great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency,  and  that  such  an  insti- 
tution was  not  authorized  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  again  attacked  the 
bank  in  his  annual  message  in  1830,  and  his  objections  were  renewed  in  that 
of  1831.  At  the  close  of  1831,  the  proper  officers  of  the  bank,  for  the  first 
time,  petitioned  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter.  That  petition  was  presented  in 
the  Senate  on  the  9th  of  January,  1832,  and  on  the  13th  of  March,  a  select  com- 
mittee to  whom  it  was  referred,  reported  in  favor  of  renewing  the  charter  for 
fifteen  years.  Long  debates  ensued ;  and,  finally,  a  bill  for  re-chartering  the 
bank  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress :  the  Senate  on  the  11th  of  June,  by 
twenty-eight  against  twenty  votes  ;  and  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
3d  of  July,  by  one  hundred  and  seven  against  eighty-five.  Jackson  vetoed'  it 
on  the  10th  of  July,  and  as  it  failed  to  receive  the  support  of  two  thirds  of  the 
members  of  both  Houses,  the  bank  charter  expired,,  by  limitation,  in  1836. 
The  commereial  community,  regarding  a  national  bank  as  essential  to  their 
prosperity,  were  alarmed;  and  prophecies  of  panics  and  business  revulsions, 
everywhere  uttered,  helped  to  accomplish  their  own  speedy  fulfillment. 

An  Indian  war  broke  out  upon  the  north-western  frontier,  in  the  spring  of 
1832.     Portions  of  some  of  the  western  tribes,'  residing  within  the  domain 

'  Page  48S.  '  Page  421.        .     '  Page  27.  '  Page  30.  '  Page  446. 

*  Tliat  is,  refused  to  sign  it,  and  returned  it  to  Congress,  witli  his  reasooa,  for  reconsideration  by 
that  body.  Tlie  Constitution  givea  ttie  President  tliis  power,  and  when  exercised,  a  bill  can  not 
become  law,  without  his  signature,  unless  it  shall,  on  reconsideration,  receive  the  votes  of  two  thirds 
of  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Coi^jess.  See  Artiele  3,  Section  7,  of  the  ComUiution,  in  the 
"" ' "  '  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Winnebagoes.    See  page  IS. 
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of  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin,"  led  by  Black  Hawk,"  a  fiery  Sac  chief, 
commenced  warfare  upon  the  frontier  settlers  of  Illinois,  in  April  of  that  year. 
After  several  skirmishes  with  United  States  troops  and  Illinois  militia,  under 
General  Atkinson,^  the  Indians  irere  driven  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Black 
Hawk  was  captured  in  August,  1832,  and  taken  to  Washington  City ;  and  then, 
to  impress  his  mind  with  the  strength  of  the  nation  he  had  foolishly  made  war 
with,  he  was  conducted  through  several  of  the  eastern  cities.  This  brief  strife, 
which  appeared  quite  alarming  at  one  time,  is  known  in  history  as  the  "Black 
Hawk  War." ' 

This  cloud  in  the  West  had  scarcely  disappeared,  when  one  loomed  up  in 
the  South  far  more  formidable  in  appearance,  and  charged  with  menacing  thun- 


^^^^  ^^^^t:^:s>^^^^^^^ 


der  that,  for  a  while,  shook  the  entire  fabric  of  the  Confederation.  The  dis- 
contents of  the  cotton-growing  States,  produced  by  the  tariff  act  of  1828,'^ 
assumed  the  form  of  rebellion  in  South  Carolina,  toward  the  close  of  1832. 
An  act  of  Congress,  imposing  additional  duties  upon  foreign  goods,  passed  in 

'  That  domain  was  not  erected  into  a  Territory  until  four  years  after  tbat  event ;  now  it  is  a  rich, 
populous,  and  flourishing  State.  '  Page  IS. 

'  Henry  Atkinson  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  entered  the  army  as  captain,  in  1808. 
He  was  retained  in  the  array  after  the  second  Waj  for  Independence,  waa  made  Adjutant-General, 
and  waa  finally  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ■Western  Army.  Ho  died  at  Jefferson  BarrackB. 
in  Jane,  1842, 

*  Black  Hawk  returned  to  his  people,  but  was,  with  difficulty,  restored  to  his  former  dignity  of 
chie£    Ho  died  in  October,  1840,  and  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  MississlppL        '  Page  459. 
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the  spring  of  1832,  led  to  a  State  convention  in  South  Carolina,  in  November 
following.  It  assembled  on  the  19th  of  that  month,  and  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  was  appointed  its  president.  That  assembly  declared  the  tariff  acts 
unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null  and  void.  It  resolved  that  duties  should 
not  be  paid ;  and  proclaimed  that  anj  attempt  to  enforce  the  collection  of  duties 
in  the  port  of  Charleston,  by  the  general  government,  would  be  resisted  by 
arms,  and  would  produce  the  withdrawal  of  Solith  Carolina  from  the  Union. 
The  State  Legislature,  which  met  directly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  con- 
vention, passed  laws  in  support  of  this  determination.  Military  preparations 
were  immediately  made,  and  civil  war  appeared  inevitable.  Then  it  was  that 
the  executive  ability  of  the  President,  so  much  needed,  was  fully  displayed. 
Jackson  promptly  met  £he  crisis  by  a  proclamation,  on  the  10th  of  December, 
which  denied  the  right  of  a  State  to  nullify  any  a«t  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ;  and  warned  those  who  were  engaged  in  fomenting  a  rebellion,  that  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  would  be  strictly  enforced  by  military  power,  if 
necessary.  This  proclamation  met  the  hearty  response  of  every  friend  of  the 
Union,  of  whatever  party,  andjgrcatly  increased  that  majority  of  tho  President's 
supporters,  who  had  just  re-elected  him  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Repub- 
lic' The  nullifiors''  of  South  Carolina,  though  led  by  such  able  men  as  Cal- 
houn" and  Hayne,*  were  obliged  to  yield  for  the  momfent ;  yet  their  zeal  and 
determination  in  the  cause  of  State  Rights,  were  not  abated.  Every  day  tho 
tempest-cloud  of  civil  commotion  grew  darker  and  darker ;  until,  at  length, 
Henry  Clay,'  a  warm  friend  of  tlie  American  system,"  caine  forward,  in  Con- 
gress [February  12,  1833],  with  a  bill,  which  provided  for  a  gradual  reduction 
of  the  obnoxious  duties,  during  the  succeeding  ten  yea.rs.  This  compromise 
measure  was  accepted  by  both  parties.  It  became  a  law  on  the  8d  of  March, 
and  discord  between  the  North  and  the  South  soon  ceased,  but  only  for  a 


'  Jaokson  was  re-elected  by  a  largo  majority,  in  November,  1832,  over  Hcnij-  Clay,  the  oppos- 
ing candidate.    Martin  Vaa  Buren,  of  New  York,  was  elected  Vice-President. 

'  Thoae  who  lavored  the  doctriiiB  tliat  a.  State  might  nullify  the  aete  of  tho  Federal  govemnieEt, 
were  called  nuVifiera,  and  the  dangerous  doctrine  itaelf  was  c^ed  nvllificolioTi. 

'  Page  458.  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  quarreled,  politically,  with  Jackson,  had  recently  reagned 
the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  was  one  of  tlie  chleet  men  m  Congreea 
He  asserted  the  State  Eights  doctrine  boldly  on  the  floor  of  Congresa,  and  held  tho  game  opinion 
until  bis  death. 

■  *  Robert  Y.  Hajne  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  southern  statesmen.  The  debate  between  Hayne 
and  Webatei",  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  during  the  debalea  on  this  momentous  subject,  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eminent,  for  sagacity  and  eloquence,  that  ever  marked  the  proceedings 
of  that  body.  Mr.  Hayna  was  Ixirn  near  Charleston,  SouUi  Carolma,  in  November,  IT91.  He  was 
admitted  to  tho  bar  ia  1812,  and  the  same  year  volunteered  his  services  for  the  ddense  of  the  sea- 
board, and  entered  the  army  as  lieutenant.  He  arose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  Major-G^eral  of  tue 
militia  of  his  State,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  best  disoiplinarians  of  the  South.  He  bacl  exteu- 
sive  practico  at  the  bar,  belbre  he  was  twentv-two  years  of  age,  and  it  was  always  lucrative.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Assembly  in  loli,  where  he  was  distinguished  tbr  eloquence. 
He  was  chosen  Speaker  in  1818.  Eor  ten  years  he  represented  South  Carohna  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States ;  and  he  was  ciiairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Convention  of  South  Carolina,  which' 
reported  tho  "ordinance  of  nullification."  He  was  soon  afterward  chosen  Gioyeraor  of  his  State. 
He  died  in  September,  1841,  in  the  fiffieth  year  of  his  age.  '  P^e  500.  '  Page  459. 

'  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Clay  mtroduced  the  Compromise  Bill  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 
The  latter  had  proceeded  to  the  verge  of  treason,  in  his  opposition  to  the  general  government,  and 
President  Jackson  had  threatened  him  with  arrest,  if  he  moved  another  step  forward.    Knowin;; 
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President  Jackson's  hostility  to  the  United  States  Bank  waa  again  mani- 
fested in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1832,  when  he  recom- 
mended the  removal  of  the  public  funds  from  its  custody,  and  a  sale  of  the 
stock  of  the  bank,  belonging  to  the  United  States.'  Congress,  by  a  decided 
vote,  refused  to  authorize  the  measure ;  but  after  its  adjournment,  the  Presi- 
dent assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  act,  and  directed  William  J.  Duane,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  withdraw  die  government  funds  (then  almost 
010,000,000),  and  deposit  them  in  certain  State  banks.  "During  a  northern 
tour  which  the  President  had  made  in  the  summer  of  1833,  he  had  urged  Mr. 
Diiane  (then  in  Philadelphia)  to  make  tho  removal,  but  he  would  only  consent 
to  the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  inquire  upon  what  terms  the  local  banks 
would  receive  the  funds  on  deposit.  The  President  then  ordered  him,  porem- 
torilj,  to  remove  them  from  the  bank.  The  Secretary  refused  compliance,  and 
waa  dismisse'd  from  office.  His  successor,  Roger  E.  Taney  (the  present  [1856] 
Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States)  obeyed  the  President;  and  in  October, 
1833,  the  act  was  accomplished.  '  The  effect  produced  was  sudden  and  wide- 
spread commercial  distress.  The  business  of  the  country  was  plunged  from  the 
height  of  prosperity  to  the  depths  of  adversity,  because  its  intimate  coiinection 
with  the  National  Bank  rendered  any  paralysis  of  the  operations  of  that  insti- 
tution fatal  to  commercial  activity.  '  The  amount  of  loans  of  the  bank,  on  the 
1st  of  October,  was  over  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  amount  of  the  funds 
of  the  United  States,  then  on  deposit  in  the  bank,  was  almost  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  The  fact,  that  the  connection  of  tho  bank  with  the  business  of  the 
country  was  so  vital,  confirmed  the  President  in  his  opinion  of  the  ganger  of 
such  an  enormous  moneyed  institution. 

A  large  portion  of  tho  government  funds  were  removed  in  tho  course  of  four 
months,  and  the  whole  amount  in  about  nine  months.  Intense  excitement  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  country ;  yet  the  President,  supported  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  persevered  and  triumphed.  Numerous  committees,  appointed 
by  merchants,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  others,  waited  upon  him,  to  ask 
him  to  take  some  measures  for  relief  He  wag  firm  ;  and  to  all  of  them  he  re- 
plied, in  substance,  that  "the  government  could  give  no  relief,  and  provide  no 
remedy ;  that  the  banks  were  the  occasion  of  all  the  evils  which  exist^,  and  that 

the  firmness  and  decMon  of  the  Preadenl,  Mr.  Calhoun  dared  not  take  the  fatal  step.  Ho  could 
not  recede,  nor  even  stand  s1S\,  without  compromising  his  charaoter  witJi  his  southern  friends.  In 
this  eitremitj',  he  arranged  with  Mr.  Clay  to  propose  a  tuessure  which  would  satisfy  both  sides, 
and  save  bodi  Mb  neclt  and  his  reputation.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that 
in  the  discussion  of  the  matter  in  the  Senate,  he  moat  eamestiy  disclaimed  any  hostile  feelings 
toward  the  Union,  on  Uie  part  of  South  Carehoa.  The  State  authorities,  he  asserted,  had  looked 
only  to  a  judicial  decision  upon  the  question,  until  the  concentration  of  the  TTnited  States  troops  at 
Charleston  and  Augusta,  by  order  of  the  President,  compelled  them  to  make  provision  to  defend 
themselves.  Several  of  the  State  Le^slaturea  haatened  to  condemn  the  nollifi  cation  doctrine  as 
deatniotiye  to  the  Federal  ConsHtution.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Delaware,  Indi- 
ana, Missouri,  and  Georgia,  all  thus  spoke  out  plainly  in  favor  of  the  Union.  iSeoi^  however,  at 
the  same  time,  expressed  its  reprobation  of  the  tariff  sj-Btem,  which  had  taronght  about  the  move- 
ment in  South  Carolina,  and  p*Dpo8ed  a  convention  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  and  Soutli 
Carolina,  Geoi^ia,  Alabana,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  to  devise  measures  to  obttun  relief  from  it. 
'  By  the  law  of  1816,  fbrohnrterii^  the  bank,  the  funda  of  Uie  United  States  were  to  be  depos- 
ited wilii  that  institulion,  and  to  be  withdrawn  only  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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those  who  suffered  by  their  great  enterprise  had  none  to  hlamc  but  themselves ; 
that  those- who  traded  on  borrowed  capital  ought  to  break."  The  State  banks 
received  the  government  funds  on  deposit,  and  loaned  freely.  Confidence  was 
gradually  restored,  and  apparent  general  prosperity'  returned.  Kow  [1856], 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  the  wisdom  and  forecaste  of  General 
Jackson,  evinced  by  hb  distrust  of  the  United  States  Bank,  appears  to  he  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  The  necessity  for  such  an  institution  is  no  longer 
admitted,  and  its  dangerous  power,  if  wickedly  exercised,  may  be  plainly 
seen.' 

Trouble  again  appeared  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  Union.  Toward  the 
close  of  1835,  the  &i,mmole  Indians,  in  Florida,  guided  by  their  head  sachem, 
Micinopy,  and  led  by  their  principal  chief,  Osceola," 
commenced  a  distressing  warfiire  upon  the  frontier 
bcttkmtntt)  of  Florida.  The  cause  of  tlie  outbreak 
W13  an  attempt  to  remove  them  to  the  wilderness 
htpond  the  ilissiasippi.  In  his  annual  message  in 
December  1830,  President  Jackson  recommended 
the  devotion  of  a  large  tract  of  land  west  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  use  of  the  Indian  tribes  yet  i-e- 
mainmg  ea  t  of'  that  stream,  forever.  Congress 
passed  liws  lii  accordance  with  the  proposition,  and 
obCEuL.*.  the  work  of  removal  commenced,  first  by  the  Chick- 

asaws  and  Choctaws.*  We  have  seen  that  trouble  ensued  with  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees,'  and  the  Seminolcs  in  East  Florida  were  not  disposed  to  leave  their 
ancient  domain.  *  Some  of  the  chiefe  in  council  made  a  treaty  in  May,  1832, 
and  agreed  to  remove  ;  but  other  chiefs,  and  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  did 
not  acknowledge  the  treaty  as  binding.  In  1834,  the  President  sent  General 
Wiley  Thompson  to  Florida,  to  prepare  for  a  forcible  removal  of  the  Seminoles, 
if  necessary.  The  tone  and  manner  assumed  by  Osceola,  at  that  time,  dis- 
pleased Thompson,  and  he  put  the  chief  in  irons  and  in  prison  for  a  day.  The 
proud  leader  feigned  penitence,  and  was  released.  Then  his  wounded  pride 
called  for  revenge,  and  fearfully  he  pursued  it,  as  we  shall  observe  presently. 
The  war  that  ensued  was  a  sanguinary  one,  and  almost  four  years  elapsed  before 
it  was  wholly  terminated.  Osceola,  with  all  the  cunning  of  a  Tecumseh,"  and 
the  heroism  of  a  Philip,^  was  so  successful  in  stratagem,  and  brave  in  conflict, 
that  he  bafHed  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  United  States  troops  for  a  long  time. 
He  had  agreed  to  fulfill  treaty  stipulations,'  in  December  [1835],  but  mstead 

'  Page  470. 

'  The  course  of  Preaident  Jackaon,  toward  tho  bank,  was  popular  in  many  sections,  but  in  the 
commercial  States  it  caused  a  palpable  diminution  of  the  strength  of  the  adrainistratitm.  Tliia  was 
shown  by  tlie  elections  in  1834.  Many  of  his  Bupportera  joined  Uie  Oppositioa,  and  this  combined 
force  assumed  the  name  of  "  Wliigs" — the  old  party  name  of  the  Revolution — while  the  adminis- 
tration party  adhered  to  the  name  of  "  Democrats." 

'  Page  468.  '  Page  30.  '  Page  2t.  '  Page  424.  '  Page  124. 

'  Osceola  had  promised  General  Thompson  that  the  delivery  of  certain  cattle  and  horsea  belong- 
ing to  the  Indians  should  be  made  during  the  first  fortnight  of  December,  1835,  and  so  certain  wa3 
Thompson  of  the  fulfillment  of  this  atipuktioo,  that  he  advertised  the  aniinalB  Sx  Eale. 
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of  compliance,  ho  was  then  at  the  head  of  a  war  pirty,  murdermg  the  unsus- 
pecting inhabitants  on  the  herders  of  the  everglade  haunts  of  the  savages. 

At  that  time  General  Clinch  ivaa  stationed  at  T'ort  Drane,'  in  the  interior 
of  Florida,  and  Major  Dade  was  dispatched  from  Fort  Brooke,  at  the  head  of 
Tampa  Bay,  with  more  than  a  hundred  men,  for  hia 
relief  That  young  commander,'  and  all  hut  four  of 
his  detachment,  were  massacred  [Dec.  28,  1835]  : 
near  Wahoo  Swamp.'  On  the  same  day,  and  only  j 
a  few  hours  hcfore,  Osceola,  and  a  smalt  war  party,  ! 
killed  and  scalped  General  Thompson,  and  five  of  his  ; 
friends,  who  were  dining  at  a  store  a  few  yards  from 
Fort  Khig.'  The  assailants  disappeared  in  the  for- 
est before  the  deed  wjis  known  at  the  fort.  Two 
days  afterward  [Dec.  31],  Gcaieral  Clinch  and  his 
troops  had  a  hattle  witli  the  Seminoles  on  the  With- 
hcoochee;  and  in  February  [Feb.  29,  1836],  General  Gaines'  was  s 
near  the  same  place,"  and  several  of  his  men  were  killed.  The  battle-ground 
is  about  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Ths  Creeks  aided  their  brethren  in  Florida,  by  attacking  white  settlers 
within  their  domain,'  in  May,  1836.  Success  made  them  bold,  and  they  at- 
tacked mail-carriers,  stages,  steamboats,  and  finally  villages,  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  until  thousands  of  white  people  were  fleeing  for  their  lives  from 
place  to  place,  before  the  savages.  General  Winfield  Scott'  was  now  in  chief 
command  in  the  South,  and  ho  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigor.  The  Creeks  were 
finally  subdued;  and  during  the  summer,  several  thousands  of  them  were  re- 
moved to  their  designated  homes  beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  October,  Governor 
Call,  of  Georgia,  marched  against  the  Seminoles  with  almost  two  thousand  men. 
A  detachment  of  upward  of  five  hundred  of  these,  had  a  severe  contest  [Nov. 
21]  with  the  Indians  at  Wahoo  Swamp,  near  the  sceiie  of  Dade's  massacre ;  yet, 
like  all  other  engagements  with  the  savages  in  their  swampy  fiistnesses,  neither 
party  could  claim  a  positive  victory."   The  year  [1836]  closed  with  no  prospect 


a  Withlaooodiee  River,  and  eigbt  south- 
e  War  of  1812-15,  ha  was  retiined  in  tho 


'  About  forty  miles  north-east  from  the  mouth  of  t] 
west  from  Orange  Lake. 

'  Francis  L.  Dade  was  a  native  ef  Virginia.    After  tt 

array,  having  risen  from  third  lieutenant  to*  major,     A  neat  _ 

memory  of  himgelf  and  companions  in  death,  at  West  Point,  on  the  Hudson. 

'  Near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Wilhlaooochee,  about  fifty  miles  north  from  Fort  Brooke  Three 
of  the  four  survivors  soon  died  of  their  wounda,  and  he  who  Hved  to  teU  the  fearful  narrative  (Ran- 
som Clarke),  afterward  died  Irom  Hie  effects  of  his  injuries  on  that  day. 

*  On  the  southern  borders  of  Alachua  county,  about  sixty  miles  south-weat  fbm  Si  Augustine 
Osceola  scalped  fnote  4,  page  14]  General  Thompson  with  hia  own  hands,  and  ttiua  enjoyed  his  re- 
venge for  the  indignity  he  had  suffered. 

'  Page  433.  Edmund  P.  Gaines  was  born  m  Virginia  in  1TT7,  and  entered  the  army  in  1799. 
He  was  breveted  a  major-general  in  1S14,  and  presented  by  Congress  with  a  sold  medal  for  hia  gal- 
lantry at  Fort  Eria     He  died  m  1849.  j        b  6  a 

'South  side  of  the  river,  in  Dade  county.  The  place  where  Gaines  was  assaulted  is  on  the 
north  side,  in  Alachua  county.  '  Page  30.  '  Page  433. 

In  this  warfare  the  American  troops  suffered  dreadfidly  from  the  poisonous  vapors  of  ths 

swamps,  the  bites  of  venomous  serpents,  and  the  stings  of  insects.    The  Indiana  w"  '   ""■'■ 

in  their  homes  amid  tho  morasses,  for  the  white  people  could  not  follow  them. 
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of  peace,  either  by  treaty  or  by  tbe  subjugation  of  the  Indians.  The  war  con- 
tinued through  the  winter.  Finally,  after  some  severe  encounters  with  the 
United  States  troops,  several  chiefe  appeared  in  the  camp  of  General  Jessup' 
(who  was  then  in  supreme  command)  at  Fort  Dade/  and  on  the  6th  of  March. 
1837,  they  signed  a  treaty  which  guarantied  immediate  peace,  and  the  instant 
departure  of  the  Indians  to  their  new  homo  beyond  the  Mississippi.  But  the 
lull  was  temporary.  The  restless  Osceola  caused  the  treaty  to  be  broken;  and 
during  the  summer  of  1837,  many  more  soldiers  perished  in  the  swamps  while 
pursuing  the  Indians.  At  length,  Osceola,  with  several  chiefe  and  seventy 
warriors,  appeared  [Oct.  21]  in  Jcssup's  camp  under  the  protection  of  a  flag. 
They  were  seized  and  confined  f  and  soon  afterward,  the  brave  chief  was  sent 
to  Charleston,  where  he  died  of  a  fever,  while  immured  in  Fort  Moultrie.' 
This  was  the  hardest  blow  yet  dealt  upon  the  Seminoles ;  but  they  continued  to 
resist,  notwiths*  inding  almost  nine  thousand  United  States  troops  were  in  their 
territory  at  the  dose  of  1§37. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  a  large  body  of  Indians  suffered  a  severe  repulse 
on  the  northern  border  of  Macaco  Lake,'  from  six  hundred  troops  under  Colonel 
Zachary  Tay^pr.'  That  officer  had  succeeded  Genefal  Jessup,  and  for  more  than 
two  years  afterward,  ho  endured  every  privation  in  efforts  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
close.  In  May,  1839,  a  treaty  was  made  which  appeared  to  terminate  the  vtax  ; 
but  murder  and  robberies  continued,  and  it  was  not  until  1842  that  peace  was 
finally  secured.  This  war,  which  lasted  seven  years,  cost  the  United  States, 
many  valuable  fives,  and  millions  of  treasure. 

In  the  autumn  of  1836,  the  election  of  a  successor  to  President  Jackson 
took  place,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Martin  Van  Buren;  of  New  York. 
Energy  had  marked  every  step  of  the  career  of  Jackson  as  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  administration,  the  nation  stood  higher  in  the  esteem  of 
the  world  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  At  the  close  of  his  first  term,  our 
foreign  relations  were  very  satisfe.ctory,  except  with  France.  That  government 
had  agreed  to  pay  about  $5,000,000,  hy  instalments,  as  indemnification  for 
French  spoliations  on  American  commerce,  under  the  operation  of  the  several 
decrees  of  Napoleon,  from  1806  to  1811.'"  The  French  government  did  not 
promptly  comply  with  the  agreement,  and  the  President  assumed  a  hostile  tone, 
which  caused  France  to  perform  her  duty.      Similar  claims  against  Portugal 

'  Thomas  S.  Jeaaup  was  bom  in  Tir^ia  in  1788.  He  was  a  l>ra,ve  and  useful  officer  during 
the  war  of  1812-15,  and  was  rebuned  in  the  army.  He  was  breveted  major-general  in  1838,  and 
waa  sueceoded  in  command  in  Florida  by  Colond  Zachary  Taylor,  in  1838.  He  is  now  [185ej  a 
resident  of  Washington  oily. 

'  On  the  head  waters  of  the  Withlachoochce,  about  forty  Bulea  north-east  iroin  Fort  Brooke,  at 
the  bead  of  Tampa  Ba^.    See  map  on  pa^e  467. 

s  General  Jessup  waa  much  censured  for  this  breach  of  faitli  and  the  rules  of  honorable  warfhrc. 
His  excuse  was  the  known  treachery  of  Osceola,  and  a  desire  to  put  an  end  to  bloodshed  by  what- 
ever raeana  he  might  be  able  to  employ. 

'  On  Sullivan's  laland,  upon  the  site  of  Tort  Sullivan  of  the  Kevolution  [pa^e  249].  Near  the 
entrance  gate  to  the  fort  ia  a  small  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Osceola. 

'  Sometimea  called  B^  "Water  Lake,  The  Indian  name  is  O-ke-cho-bee,  ajid  by  that  title  ttie 
battle  is  known, 

'  The  brave  leader  in  the  Mexican. War  [page  481],  and  afterward  President  of  tbe  United 
States.    See  page  498.  '  See  pages  400  lo  407,  inoluMve. 
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wei'e  made,  and  payment  obtained.  A  treaty  of  reciprocity  had  been  concluded 
with  Russia  and  Belgium,  and  everywhere  the  Araerican  flag  commanded  the 
highest  respect.  Two  new  States  (Arkansas  and  Michigan)  had  been  added  to 
the  Union.  The  original  thirteen  had  doubled,  and  great  activity  prevailed  in 
every  part  of  the  Kepublic.  Satisfaction  with  the  administration  generally  pre- 
vailed, and  it  waa  understood  that  Van  Buren  would  continue  the  policy  of  hia 
predecessor,  if  elected.  He  received  a,  large  majority;  hut  the  people,  having 
Mled  to  elect  a  Vice-President,  the  Senate  chose  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Ken-' 
tucky,  who  had  heen  a  candidate  with  Van  Buren,  to  fill  that  station. 

Much  excitement  was  produced,  and  hitter  feelings  were  engendered,  towai-d 
President  Jackson,  by  hia  List  ofBcial  ict  4  ciiculai  wis  issued  from  the 
Treasury  department  on  the  11th  of  July  18  6  lequirmg  all  collectors  of  the 
public  revenue  to  receive  nothing  but  gold  ind  sdver  m  payment.  This  waa 
intended  to  check  speculations  in  the  publit.  lands  hut  it  alao  bore  heavily 
upon  every  kind  of  business.  The  "epecio  circular  was  denounced ;  and  so 
loud  was  the  clamor,  that  toward  the  close  of  the  session  m  1837,  both  Houses 
of  Congress  adopted  a  partial  repeal  of  it  Jackson  refused  to  sign  the  bill, 
and  by  keeping  it  in  his  posse'ssion  until  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
prevented  it  becommg  a  law.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1837,  he  retired  from  pub- 
lie  life,  to  enjoy  that  repose  which  an  exceedingly  active  career  entitied  him  to. 
He  waa  then  seventy  yeara  of  age. 


CHAPTER    X. 

VAN    BUREN'S    ADMINISTRATION.     [1837  —  1341.] 

Martin  Van  Bueen,'  tlie  eighth  President  of  the  United  States,  seemed 
to  stand,  at  the  time  of  his  inauguration— on  the  4th  of  March,  1837 — at  the 
opening  of  a  new  era.  All  of  his  predecessors  in  the  high  office  of  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Republic,  had  been  descended  of  Britons,  and  were  engaged 
in  the  old  struggle  for  Independence  Van  Buren  waa  of  Dutch  descent,  and 
was  born  after  the  great  conflict  had  ended,  and  the  birth  of  the  nation  had 
occurred.  The  day  of  his  inauguration  was  a  remarkably  pleasant  one.  Seated 
by  the  side  of  the  venerable  Jackson,  in  a  phajton  made  from  the  wood  of  the 
frigate  Constitution,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  President  by  his  political 

'  Martio  Tan  Buroa  waa  bom  at  Einderbook,  Columbia  county,  New  York,  in  December,  1182. 
HachosB  tho  profosaioo  of  law.  In  1815,  he  became  Attorney-General  of  his  native  SlatB,  and  in 
laSS  waa  elected  Governor  of  the  eame.  Having  aerved  his  comjtrr  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Slates,  he  waa  appointed  minister  to  England  in  1831,  and  was  etented  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  autumn  of  1832.  Since  bia  retirement  from  tho  preaidency  in  1841,  Mr.  Vao 
Buren  haa  spent  a  greater  portion  of  his  Ume  on  Ms  estato  in  his  native  town.  He  viatod  Europe 
at  the  close  of  1863,  and  was  the  first  of  the  chief  mi^Btralea  of  tho  Btpublic  who  crossed  the 
Atlantic  after  their  term  of  office  had  expired.     Ex-Prcsident  Fillmore  foUowed  his  example 
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friends  in  New  York  lie  was  es  ortel  frum  tlie  pieaiieutial  maneion  to  tlie 
capitol  by  a  body  of  ia£intry  ind  ca\ahy  and  i  immense  aasembla^  of  citi 
zeca.  Upon  a  r  trim  eieetei  on  tb(.  lacent  to  tbe  eistern  jortioi  of  tbe  c  [ 
itol  he  delivered  b  9  inaug iTjl  allress  ind  took  tbe  piescnbel  oith  of  ofh  e 
administered  by  Chief  Justice  iarey 


At  tbe  moment  when  Mr.  Van  Euren  eotfired  tbe  presidential  mansion  as 
its  occupant,  the  businraa  of  tbe  country  was  on  the  verge  of  a  terrible  convul- 
sion and  utter  prostration.  Tbe  distressing  effects  of  tbe  removal  of  tbe  public 
funds  from  tbe  United  States  Bank,"  in  1833  and  1834,  and  tbe  operations  of 
the  "specie  circular,"  '  had  disappesred,  in  a  measure,  but  as  tbe  remedies  for 
the  evil  were  superficial,  tbe  cure  was  only  apparent.  The  chief  remedy- 
had  been  tbe  free  loaning  of  tbe  public  money  to  individuals  by  the  State 
deposit  banks ;'  but  a  commercial  disease  was  thus  produced,  more  disastrous 
than  tbe  panic  of  1833-34.  A  sudden  expansion  of  tbe  paper  currency 
was  the  result.  The  State  banks  which  accepted  these  deposits,  supposed 
they  would  remain  undisturbed  until  tbe  government  should  need  them 
for  its  use.  Considering  them  as  so  much  capital,  they  loaned  their  own 
funds  freely.  But  in  January,  1 8 36T  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  distribute  all  tbe  public  funds,  except  five  millions  of  dolbirs, 
among  tbe  several  States,  according  to  their  representation .^he  funds  were 

'  He  apooinled  John  Forerth  Seeretflrv  of  Stute ;  Levi  Wnoriburv,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
Joel  B.  Poinsett  Secretsirof  War;  Mahlon  Dickmson,  Seci^larr  of  the  Navy;  Amoa  KendalJ, 
Postmaater-General ;  and  Benjamm  F.  Butler,  Attoraej-General.  All  of  them,  except  Mr.  Poinsett, 
held  their  resnective  offices  under  Preadent  Jaekson. 

■Page  465.  ■  Page  469.  *Page46G. 
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accordingly  taken  from  the  deposit  banks,  after  the  let  of  January,  1837,  and 
these  banks  being  obliged  to  curtail  their  loans,  a  serious  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment was  produced.  The  immediate  consequences  of  such  multiplied  facilities 
for  obtaining  bank  loans,  were  an  immensely  increased  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  inordinate  stimulation  of  all  industrial  pursuits  and  internal  improve- 
ments, and  the  operation  of  a  spirit  of  speculation,  especially  in  real  estate, 
which  assumed  the  features  of  a  mania,  in  1836.  A  hundred  cities  were 
founded,  and  a  thousand  villages  were  "  laid  out"  on  broad  sheets  of  paper,  and 
made  the  basis  of  vast  money  transactions.  Borrowed  capital  was  thus  diverted 
from  its  sober,  legitimate  uses,  to  the  fostering  of  schemes  as  unstable  as  water, 
and  as  unreal  in  their  fancied  results  as  dreams  of  fairy-land.  Overtrading 
and  speculation,  which  had  relied  for  support  upon  continued  bank  loans,  was 
suddenly  checked  by  the  necessary  bank  contractions,  on  account  of  the  removal 
of  the  government  funds  from  their  custody ;  and  during  March  and  April, 
1837,  there  were  mercantile  failures  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.'  Fifteen  months  before 
[December,  1835],  property  to  the  amount  of  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  city  of  New  York,  when  five  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  buildings  were  consumed.  The  effects  of  these  failures  and 
losses  were  felt  to  the  remotest  borders  of  the  Union,  and  credit  and  con- 
fidence were  destroyed. 

Early  in  May,  1837,  a  deputation  from  the  merchants  and  hankers  of  Now 
York,  waited  upon  the  President,  and  solicited  him  to  defer  tho  collection  of 
duties  on  imported  goods,  rescind  the  "  specie  circular,"  and  to  call  an  extra- 
ordinary session  of  Congress  to  adopt  relief  measures.  The  President  declined 
to  act  on  their  petitions.  When  hia  determination  was  known,  all  the  bants 
in  New  York  suspended  specie  payments  [May  10,  1837],  and  their  example 
was  speedily  followed  in  Boston,  Providence,  Hartford,  Albany,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  in  smaller  towns  throughout  the  country.  On  tho  16th  of  May 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  act,  authorizing  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  for  one  year.  The  measure  embarrassed  thj  general  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  unable  to  obtain  gold  and  silver  to  discharge  its  own  obliga- 
tions. The  public  good  now  demanded  legislative  relief,  and  an  extraordinary 
session  of  Congre^  was  convened  by  the  President  on  the  4th  of  September. 
During  a  session  of  forty-three  days,  it  did  little  for  the  general  relief,  except 
the  passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  not  to  exceed  in 
amount  ten  millions  of  dollars." 

During  the  year  1837,  the  peacefiil  relations  which  had  long  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  were  somewhat  disturbed  by  a  revolution- 


'  In  two  days,  iiousea  in  New  Oiieans  Elopped  payment,  owii^  an  aggregate  of  twenty-aevea 
milliona  of  dollars;  and  in  Boston  ooe  Iran  dred  and  sixty-eight  Miirea  took  place  in  six  montlis. 

'  In  his  mess^e  to  Congrcea  at  tMs  session,  the  President  proposed  the  establiahmont  of  an 
independent  treasury,  for  tho  safe  keeping  of  the  public  funds,  and  their  entire  and  total  separation 
from  banking  institulioQS.  This  scheme  met  with  vehement  opposition.  Tiie  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, but  was  lost  in  the  House.  It  was  debated  at  subaequent  sessions,  and  finaJlj  became  a  law 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1840.     This  is  knotra  aa  the  SulhTreasury  iScfteme. 
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ary  movement  in  Canada  whicli,  at  one  time,  seemed  to  promise  a  separation  of 
tlmt  province  from  the  British  crown.  The  agitation  and  the  outbreak  appeared 
simultaneously  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  In  the  former  province,  the  most 
conapicuous  leader  was  William  Ljon  M'Kenjiie,  a  Scotchman,  of  rare  abilities 
as  a  political  writer  and  an  agitator,  and  a  republican  in  sentiment.;  and  in  the 
latter  province,  Louis  Joseph  Papineaa,  a  large  land-owner,  and  a  very  influ- 
ential man  among  the  French  population.  The  movements  of  the  Revolution- 
ary party  -were  well  planned,  but  local  jealousies  prevented  unity  of  action,  and 
the  scheme  failed.  It  was  esteemed  a  highly  patriotic  effort  to  secure  independ- 
ence and  nationality  for  the  people  of  tlie  Canadas,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba, 
at  a  later  period,'  the  warmest  sympathies  of  the  Americana  were  enlisted 
especially  at  the  North.  Banded  companies  and  individuals  joined  the  rebels  ■' 
and  so  general  became  this  active  sympathy  on  the  northern  frontier,  that  pea(» 
between  the  two  governments  was  jeoparded.  President  Van  Buren  issued  a 
prockmatioQ,  calling  upon  all  persona  engaged  in  the  schemea  of  invasion  of 
Canada,  to  abandon  the  design,  and  warning  them  to  beware  of  the  penalties 
that  must  assuredly  follow  such  infractions  of  international  laws.  In  1838, 
General  Scott  was  sent  to  the  frontier  to  preserve  order,  and  was  ifesisted  by 
proclamations  of  the  Governor  of  New  Tork.  Yet  secret  revolutionary  associ- 
ations, called  "  Hunter's  Lodges,"  continued  for  a  long  time.  For  about  four 
years,  that  cloud  hung  upon  our  northern  horizon,  when,  ui  September  1841 
President  Tyler  issued  an  admonitory  proclamation,  specially  directed  to  the 
members  of  the  Hunter's  Lodges,  which  prevented  further  aggressive  moi 
'-      The  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  either  dead  or  in  exile,  and  quiet  w 


i  move- 


While  this  excitement  was  at  its  height,  long  disputes  concerning  the  bound- 
ary between  the  State  of  Maine  and  the  British  province  of  New  Brunswick 
ripened  into  armed  preparations  for  settling  the  matter  by  combat.  This,  too 
threatened  danger  to  the  peaceful  relations  between  the  two  governments.  The 
President  sent  General  Scott  to  the  theater  of  the  dispute,  in  the  winter  of 
1839,  and  by  hia^wise  and  conciliatory  measures,  he  prevented  bloodshed,  and 
produced  quiet.  The  whole  matter  was  finally  settled  by  a  treaty  [August  20, 
1842],  negotiated  at  Washington  City,  by  Daniel  Webster  for  the  United 
States,  and  Lord  Ashburton  for  Great  Britain.  The  latter  had  been  sent  aa 
sjjecial  minister  for  the  purpose.  Besides  settling  the  boundary  question,  this 
agreement,  known  as  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  provided  for  the  final  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  for  the  giving  up  of  criminal  fugitives  from  justice,  in 
certain  cases. 

A  new  presidential  election  now  approached.     On  the  5th  of  May.  1840  a 
'  Page  602^  "~  "  "^  '     ~~ 

'  A  party  of  Americans  took  possession  of  Nary  Island,  situated  in  tlio  Ni^ara  River  about 
two  miles  above  the  Falls,  and  belonging  to  Canada.  They  numbered  Beven  hundred  strong  well 
provisioned,  and  provided  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  They  had  a  small  steamboat  named 
OtroUns,  to  ply  between  Schlosser,  on  the  American  side,  and  Navy  Island.  On  a  dark  night  in 
December,  183T,  a  party  of  royalists  from  the  Canada  shore  crossed  over,  cat  the  CaroUne  loose 
set  her  on  fire,  and  ehe  went  over  the  great  cataract  while  in  Ml  blaze.  It  was  believed  that  some 
peraona  were  on  board  the  vessel  at  the  time. 
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national  Democratic  convention  assembled  at  Baltimore,  and  unanimously  nom- 
inated Mr.  Van  Buren  for  President.  No  nomination  was  made  for  Vice-Pres- 
ident, but  soon  afterward,  Richard  M.  Johnson'  and  James  K.  Polk  were 
selected  as  candidates  for  that  office,  in  different  States.  A  national  Whig'  con- 
vention, had  been  held  at  Harrisburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  of  December 
previous  [1839],  when  General  William  H.  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  the  popular 
leader  in  the  Uorth-Weat,  in  the  War  of  1812,"  was  nominated  for  President, 
and  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  for  Vice-President.  Never,  before,  was  the 
country  so  excited  by  an  election,  and  never  before  was  a  presidential  contest 
characterized  by  such  demoralizing  proceedings.'  The  government,  under  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  being  held  responsible  by  the  opposition  for  the  business  depres- 
sion which  yet  brooded  over  the  country,  public  speakers  arrayed  vast  masses 
of  the  people  against  the  President,  and  Harrison  and  Tyler  were  elected  by 
overwhelming  majorities.  And  now,  at  the  close  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 
Republic,  the  population  had  increased  from  three  and  a  half  millions,  of  all 
colors,  to  seventeen  millions.  A  magazine  writer  of  the  day,' in  comparing 
several  administrations,  remarked  that  ' '  The  great  events  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
administration,  by  which  it  will  hereafter  be  known  and  designated,  is  the 
divorce  of  bank  and  State'  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Federal  government,  and 
the  return,  after  half  a  century  of  deviation,  io  the  original  design  of  the  Con- 
stitution." 


CHAPTER    XL 

HARRISON'S  XISD  TYLER'S  ADMINISTRATION.      [1841—1845,] 

The  city  of  Washington  was  thronged  with  people  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  on  tiie  4th  of  March,  1841,  to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration  of 
General  William  Henry  Harrison, '  the  ninth  President  of  the  United  States.   He 


'  Page  424  '  Note  2,  page  466.  '  Pages  416  to  424,  incluaive. 

*  Because  General  Harrison  lived  in  the  West,  anii  hia  residence  was  associateii  vrith  pioneer 
life,  alog-eabin  became  aiesymlxil  of  hia  party.  These  cabins  were  erected  all  over  tbe  country, 
in  which  meetiaga  were  hehi ;  and,  as  the  hoaftttalilj-  of  the  old  bero  was  sjmboUzed  by  a  barrel 
of  eider,  made  ftea  to  tJl  viBlers  or  strainers,  who  "  never  found  the  latch-string  of  his  log-cabin 
drawn  in,"  that  beverage  was  dealt  out  unsparingly  to  all  who  attended  the  meetings  in  the  eabma. 
These  meetings  were  scenes  of  carouaal,  deeply  injurious  to  all  who  participated  in  them,  and 
especially  to  the  young.  Thonsands  of  drunkards,  in  after  years,  dated  their  departure  from  sobri- 
ety to  the  "Hard  Cider"  campaign  of  1840. 

'  Benuieraiic  Reniew,  Apnl,  1840. 

"  This  is  in  allusion  to  the  sub-troasury  sclicmc.  Mr.  Van  Buren  remarlied  to  a  friend.  Just 
previous  to  sending  his  message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  proposed  that  plan  for  collecting  and 
keeping  the  public  moneys;  "We  can  not  know  how  the  immediate  convulsion  may  result;  but 
the  people  will,  at  all  events,  eventually  come  r^t,  and  posterity  at  least  will  do  me  justice.  Be 
the  present  issue  for  good  or  for  evil,  it  is  (br  posterity  that  I  wiU  write  this  mess^je." 

William  Henry  Harrison,  son  of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
bom  near  the  banks  of  the  James  River,  in  Charles  City  county,  Vh^nia,  in  Februajy,  1773.  He 
was  educated  at  Hampden  Sydney  College,  and  was  prepared,  by  studies,  for  a  phyaraaii,  hut  en- 
tered tlio  army  as  ensign  m  the  United  States  ai^leiy,  m  1191.    He  was  Secretaiy  of  the  North- 
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was  then  an  old  man,  having  passed  almost  a  month  beyond  the  age  of  aixty-eight 


years. 


Yet  there  was  a  vigor  in  his  movements  quite 


for  one  of 


that  age,  and  who  had  passed  thiough  so  many  hardships  and  physical  labors. 
From  a  platform  over  the  ascent  to  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Capitol,  where 
Mr.  Van  Bnren  delivered  his  inaugural  addreii  General  Harrison,  in  a  clear 


JXJ:  /^/fe^^-^^^^^'^ 


voice,  read  his.  He  ivas  frequently  interrupted  by  cheers  during  the  reading. 
When  it  was  concluded.  Chief  Justice  Taney  administered  the  oath  of  office,  and 
three  successive  cannon  peals  announced  the  fact  that  the  Republic  had  a  new 
President.  Harrison  immediately  nominated  his  cabinet  officers.'  and  these 
were  all  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  then  in  session. 

President  Harrison's  inaugural  speech  was  well  received  by  all  parties,  and 
the  dawn  of  his  administration  gave  omens  of  a  brighter  day  for  the  country. 
When  his  Address  went  over  the  land,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  choice  of  cabinet 


western  Temtoiy  in  1787 ;  aod  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  jenra,  was  clectett  tlie  first  delegate  to 
Congress  ftom  that  domaiD.  He  was  afterward  appointed  governor  of  Indiana  Territory,  and. wis 
veryaetivB  daring  the  War  of  1812.  See  p^ies  416  to  424  incluave.  At  its  close  he  retired  to 
hia  arm  at  Horth  Bend,  on  the  banlts  of  llie  Ohio.  He  served  in  lie  national  couacfl  Ibr  four 
years  [1824  to  1828]  as  IJnited  States  senator,  when  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Colombia,  one  of 
the  SouUi  American  republics.  He  was  finally  raised  to  tbe  highest  post  of  honor  in  the  nation. 
His  last  disease  was  pneumonia,  or  bilious  pleurisy,  which  terminated  bis  life  in  a  few  days.  Eis 
last  words  were  (thinking  he  was  addressii^  his  auccesaor  m  office) :  "  Sir,  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand the  principles  of  the  government.    I  wish  them  carried  out.    I  ask  nothing  more." 

'  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Thomas  I'.wing,  Seeretflry  of  ttie  Treasury ;  John  Bell, 
Secretary  of  War ;  George  E,  Badger,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Francis  Grajig^r,  Postmaster- Gen- 
eral i  and  J.  J.  Crittenden,  Attoraey-Gieneral. 
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counselors  was  known,  prosperity  was  half  restored,  for  confidence  was  Te- 
entlironed  in  the  commercial  world.  But  all  the  hopes  which  centered  in  the 
new  President  were  soon  extinguished,  and  the  anthems  of  the  inaugural  day- 
were  speedily  changed  to  solemn  requiems.  Precisely  one  month  after  he  uttered 
his  oath  of  .ofBce,  the  new  President  died.  That  sad  event  occurred  on  the  4th 
day  of  April,  1841.  Before  he  had  fairly  placed  his  hand  upon  the  machinery  of 
the  government,  it  was  paralyzed,  and  the  only  official  act  of  general  importance 
performed  by  President  Harrison  during  his  brief  administraiaon,  was  the  issu- 
ing of  a  proclamation,  on  the  17th  of  March,  calling  an  extraordinary  session 
of  Congress,  to  commence  at  the  close  of  the  following  May,  to  legislate  upon 
the  subjects  of  finance  and  revenue." 

In  acconianee  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  Vice-Prtsident 
became  the  official  successor  of  the  deceased  President ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April 
the  oath  of  oifiee  was  administered  to 


JOHH     TYLER." 


mher  fol- 


He  retained  the  cabinet  appointed  by  President  Harrison  until  Septem 
lowing,  when  all  but  the  Secretary  of  State  resigned.' 

The  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  called  by  President  Harrison,  com- 
menced its  session  on  the  appointed  day  [May  31,  1841  j,  and  continued  until 
the  13th  of  September  following.  The  Sub-Treasury  act'  was  repealed,  and  a 
general  Bankrupt  law  was  enacted.  This  humane  law  accomplished  a  mat«rial 
benefit.     Thousands  of  honest  and  enterprising  men  had  been  crushed  by  the 


'  The  predeceasora  of  Harrison  had  called  extraordinary  Besdona  of  Congress,  as  follows :  John 
Adams,  on  tha  IGth  of  May,  1797  ;  Thomas  Jefferson,  on  the  IJlh  of  Octobar,  1808,  to  provide  for 
carrying  the  treaty  of  Louisiana  into  effect ;  James  Madison,  on  the  23tl  of  May,  1809,  and  also  on 
the  25th  ofMay,  1813;  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1837. 

'  On  the  ith.  of  April,  the  members  of  Harrison's  cabinet  dispatched  Fletcher  Webster,  chief 
clerk  in  the  Slate  Departmenl,  witti  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tyler,  announcing  the  death  of  the  Preadent. 
Mr.  Tyler  was  then  at  Williamsbui?.  So  great  was  the  dispatch,  both  by  the  mesaei^er  and  the 
Tice-President,  that  the  latter  arrived  in  Washii^ton  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  fith  6f  April,  at  four 
o'clock.  As  doubts  might  arise  concerning  the  validity  of  his  oath  of  ofSee  as  Vice-President,  while 
acting  as  Preadent,  Mr.  Tyler  took  the  oath  anew,  aa  Chief  Magistrate,  before  Judge  Cranch,  of 
Washington  city.  Oa  tho  following'  day  ho  attended  the  funeral  of  President  Harrison.  John 
Tyler  was  bom  in  Charles  City  counly,  Vii^inia,  in  March,  1790.  He  was  so  precocious  that  he 
entered  William  and  Mary  College  at  the  aga  of  twelve  years.  He  gradaated  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, studied  law,  and  at  nineteen  he  was  a  practidi^  lawyer.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was 
elected  a,  member  of  the  Vii^nia  L^islature,  where  be  served  for  several  years.  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  death,  in  1816,  when  only  twenty-six  yearsof  age.  He  was 
there  agiun  in  1819.  In  1825  he  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia.  Ho  was  afterward  sent  to  the 
Senate  of  the^ITnited  States;  and  he  was  much  in  public  lilfe  until  the  close  of  his  Presidential  ca- 
reer. Sinc^then  ho  has  lived  in  retirement  at  Sherwood  Forest,  his  pleasant  estate,  a  few  miles 
from  Charles  City  court-house. 

'  He  then  appointed  Walter  Forward,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  John  C.  Spencer,  Secretary 
of  War ;  Abel  P.  Upshur,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Charles  A.  WicklifTe,  Postmaster-General ;  and 
Hugh  S.  LegarS,  Attorney-General.  Mr.  Tyler  had  the  misfortune  te  lose  three  of  his  cabinet  of- 
ficers, by  death,  hi  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Mr.  Legar*  accompanied  th&  President  to  Boston, 
on  the  occasion  of  celebraang  the  compjelioo  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  [page  235],  in  June, 
1843,  and  died  there  On  the  28tii  of  Pebruaiy  following,  the  bursting  of  a  gun  on  board  the  steam- 
ship FriTuxlen,  while  on  an  eicupsion  upon  the  Potomac,  killed  Mr.  Upshtir,  then  Secretary  of  State ; 
Mr.  Gilmer,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  and  several  other  distinguished  gentlemen.  The  President  and 
many  ladies  were  on  board.  Among  the  killed  was  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
whose  daughter  the  Preadent  soon  afterward  mmried.  '  Note  2,  page  471. 
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recent  business  revulsion,  and  were  so  laden  with  debt  aa  to  be  hopelessly 
chained  to  a  narrow  sphere  of  action.  The  law  relieved  them;  and  while, it 
bore  heavilj  upon  the  creditor  class,  for  a  while,  its  operations  were  beneficent 
and  useful.  When  dishonest  men  began  to  make  it  a  pretense  for  cheating,  it 
was  repealed.     But  the  chief  object  sought  to  be  obtained  during  this  session, 


'JcrA^%.&r^ 


namely,  the  chartering  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  not  achieved.  Two 
separate  bills'  for  that  purpose  were  vetoed'  by  the  President,  who,  like  Jack- 
son, thought  be  perceived  great  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  the  workings  of 
such  an  institution.  The  course  of  the  President  was  vehemently  censured  by 
the  party  in  power,  and  the  last  veto  led  to  the  dissolution  of  his  cabinet.  Mr. 
Webster  patriotically  remained  at  his  post,  for  great  public  interests  would  have 
suffered  by  his  withdrawal,  at  that  time. 

The  year  1842  (second  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration)  was  distinguished  by 
the  return  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition ;  the  settlement  of  the 
North-east«m  boundary  question ;  essential  modifications  of  the  tariff;  and 
domestic  difiiculties  in  Rhode  Island.  The  exploring  expedition,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  navy,  had  been  sent,  several  years  be- 
fore, to  traverse  and  explore  the  great  southern  ocean.     It  coasted  along  what 
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ia  supposed  to  be  an  Antarctic  continent,  for  seventeen  hundred  miles  in  the 
Ticinity  of  latitude  66  degrees  south,  and  between  longitude  96  and  154  degrees 
eaat.  The  expedition  brought  home  a  great  many  curiosities  of  island  human 
life,  and  a  large  number  of  fine  specimens  of  natural  history,  all  of  which  are 
now  [1856]  in  the  custody  of  the  National  Institute,  Patent  Office  building,  in 
Washington  city.  The  expedition  made  a  voyage  of  about  ninety  thousand 
miles,  equal  to  almost  four  times  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  modifi- 
cations of  the  tariif  were  important.  By  the  compromise  act  of  1832/  duties 
on  foreign  goods  were  to  reach  the  minimum  of  reduction  at  the  close  of  1842, 
when  -the  tariff  would  only  provide  revenue^  not  protecHon  to  manufactures, 
like  that  of  1828.°  Tho  latter  object  appeared  desirable ;  and  by  an  act  passed 
on  the  29th  of  June,  1842,  high  tariffs  were  imposed  on  many  foreign  articles. 
The  President  vetoed  it ;  but  another  tariff  bill,  less  objectionable,  received 
his  assent  on  the  9th  of  August. 

The  difficulties  in  Rhode  Island  originated  in  a  movement  to  adopt  a 
State  Constitution  of  government,  and  to  abandon  the  old  charter  given  by 
Charles  the  Second,"  in  1663,  under  which  the  people  had  been  ruled  for  one 
hundred  and  eighty  years.  Disputes  arose  concerning  the  proper  method  to  be 
pursued  in  making  the  change,  and  these  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  Two  par- 
ties were  formed,  known,  respectively,  as  the  "suffrage,"  or  radical  party;  the 
other  as  the  "  law  and  order,"  or  conservative  party.  Each  formed  a  Constitu- 
tion, elected  a  governor  and  legislature,'  and  finally  armed  [May  and  June, 
1843]  in  defense  of  their  respective  claims.  The  State  was  on  the  verge  of 
civil  war,  and  the  aid  of  Federal  troops  had  to  be  invoked,  to  restore  quiet  and 
order.  A  free  Constitution,  adopted  by  the  "  law  and  order"  party  in  Novem- 
ber, 1842,  to  go  into  operation  on  tho  first  Tuesday  in  May,  1843,  was  sus- 
tained, and  became  tho  law  of  the  land. 

During  the  last  year  of  President  Tyler's  administration,  the  country  was 
much  agitated  by  discussions  concerning  the  proposed  admission  of  the  independ- 
ent republic  of  Texas,  on  our  south-west  frontier,  as  a  State  of  the  Union. 
The  proposition  was  warmly  opposed  at  the  North,  because  the  annexation 
would  increase  the  area  and  political  strength  of  slavery,  and  lead  to  a  war  with 
Mexico.'     A  treaty  for  admission,  signed  at  Washington  on  the  12th  of  April, 

■  P^e  iei.  »  Pago  159.  '  Page  158. 

*  The  "suffrage"  parly  elected  Thomas  TV.  Dorr,  governor,  and  tlio  "law  and  order"  party 
chose  Sanmel  "W.  King  for  chief  magistrate.  Dorr  was  finally  arrealed,  tried  for  aad  convicted  of 
treaeon,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  The  excitement  Imving  paeaed  away,  in  a  nieas- 
nre,  ho  was  released  in  June,  1845,  but  was  deprived  of  all  tho  ciwl  rights  of  a  citizen.  These  dis- 
abilities were  removed  in  the  autrann  of  1853. 

'  Texas  was  a  part  of  the  domain  of  that  ancient  Mexico  conquered  by  Oortez  [page  43].  In 
1824,  Mexico  became  a  republic  under  Generals  Victoria  and  Santa  Anna,  and  was  divided  into 
Stateo  united  by  a  Federal  Constitution.  One  of  these  was  Texas,  a  territory  which  waa  origin- 
ally olaimed  by  the  United  States  as  a  part  of  Louisiana,  purchased  [page  390]  flum  France  in 
1803,  but  ceded  to  Spain  in  1820.  In  1S21-22,  a  colony  trom  the  United  Statea,  under  Stephen 
P.  Anatin,  made  a  settlement  on  both  sides  of  the  Colorado  River;  and  the  Spanish  government 
fevoring  immigration  thither,  caused  a  rapid  increase  in  the  populatioa  There  were  ten  thousand 
Americans  in  that  province  in  1833.  Santa  Anna  became  militaiy  dictator;  and  the  people  of 
Texas,  unwillmK  to  submit  to  his  arbitrary  rule,  rebelled.  Awar  ensued;  and  on  the  2d  of  Mardi, 
""'"  -^n  declared  Texas  indepwwfenf.    Much  bloodshed  oocuired  afterward ;  but  a  final 
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1B44,  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  on  the  8th  of  June  following.  To  the  next 
Congress  the  proposition  was  presented  in  the  form  of  a  joint  resolution,  and 
received  the  concnrrenee  of  both  Houses  on  the  1st  of  March,  1845,  and 
the  assent  of  the  President  on  the  same  day.  This  measure  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  Presidential  election  in  1844.  It  became  more  and  more  pop- 
ular with  the  people  throughout  the  Union,  and  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee, 
who  was  pledged  in  favor  of  the  measure,  was  noraiiiated  for  the  ofEce  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  by  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  assembled 
at  Baltimore  on  the  2'Hh  of  May,  1844.  George  M,  Dallas  was  nominated  for 
Vice-President  at  the  same  time ;  and  in  November  following,  they  were  both 
elected.  The  opposing  candidates  were  Henry  Clay  and  Theodore  Frelinghuy- 
sen.  Tlie  last  important  official  act  of  President  Tyler  was  the  signing,  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1845,  of  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Florida  and  Iowa  into  the 
Union  of  States. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

POLE'S    ADMINISTR  ATIOM.     [1845  — 1S49.] 

Never  before  hatt  so  large  a  concourse  of  people  assembled  at  the  Pederal 
city,  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  a  new  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  as  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1845,  when  James  Knox  Polk,'  of  Tennessee,  the  tenth  Prcsidentof 
the  United  States,  took  the  oath  of  office,  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney. 
The  day  was  unpleasant.  A  lowering  morning  preceded  a  rainy  day,  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  occasion  were  marred  thereby.  The  address  of  the  President, 
on  that  occasion,  clearly  indicated  that  energetic  policy  which  distinguished  his 
administration.  On  the  day  of  his  inauguration  he  nominated  his  cabinet 
ofBcers,"  and  the  Senate  being  in  se^ion,  immediately  confirmed  them. 

Amonc  the  most  important  topics  which  claimed  the  attention  of  the  admin- 
istration, were  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  claims  of- Great  Britain  toa 
large  portion  of  the  vast  territory  of  Oregon,  on  the  Pacific-coast,     The  former 

battleat  San  J"aointo,  in  which  tboTesaiiB-wero  led  by  General  HoustoE,  one  of  thaprcseni  [I35G] 
Unitod  States  eecators  from  Texas,  vindicated  tlie  position  tlie  people  had  talteii,  and  tenninated 
the  strife.  Texas  remained  an  independent  republic  until  its  admission  into  our  Federal  Union  in 
1845. 

'  James  E.  Polk  was  bom  in  Mecklenliurg  county,  North  Caio}ina,  in  November,  1195.  -While 
he  was  a  child,  his  fether  settle*  in  Tennessee ;  and  the  first  appearance  of  young  Polk  in  public 
life,  was  as  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Lepslature,  in  1823.  He  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
three  years  before,  but  puhUc  life  kept  him  from  the  pracliee  of  his  profession,  except  at  intervals. 
■~  is  elected  to  Congress  in  1825,  and  was  in  that  body  ahnost  continually  until  elevated  to  the 
^ntial  chair.  He  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1836,  and  contin- 
n  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  that  office  during  five  consecutive  seasions.  He  was  elected 
governor  of  Tennessee  in  1839,  and  Prefjdent  of  the  United  States  in  1844  He  retired  to  his 
TCMdence,  near  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  at  the  close  of  hia  term,  in  1S49,  and  died  there  in  June  of 

'  James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State;  Robert  J.  W-alker,  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury;  -William 
L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  ^War;  Geoi^  Bancroft,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Cave  Johnson,  Poslmaster- 
General ;  and  John  Y.  Mason,  Attorney-General. 
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ilemandcd  and  received  the  earliest  consideration.  On  the  last  day  of  his  offi- 
cial term,  President  Tyler  had  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Texan  Government, 
ivith  a  copy  of  the  joint  resolutiona  of  the  American  Congress,'  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation. These  were  considered  by  a  convention  of  delegates,  called  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  State  Constitution  for  Texas.  That  body  approved  of  the  . 
measure,  by  resolution,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1845.     On  that  day  Texas  became 


one  of  the  States  of  our  Confederation.  The  otlier  momentous  subject  (the 
claims  of  Great  Britain  to  certain  portions  of  Oregon),  also  received  prompt 
attention.  That  vaet  territory,  between  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific, 
had  been,  for  some  time,  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  countries.'  In 
1818,  it  was  mutually-^reed  that  each  nation  should  equally  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  all  the  bays  and  harbors  on  the  coast,  for  ten  years.  This  agreement  was  re- 
newed in  1827,  for  an  indefinite  time,  with  the  stipulation,  that  either  party 
might  rescind  it  by  giving  the  other  party  twelve  months'  notice.     Such  notice 

'  The  oommumcatioii  was  mado  throi^h  A.  J.  Doiielson,  tiie  "American"  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  of  Uie  United  States,  in  1856,  wlio  was  our  Ciiargi  d'AflaJres  to  tlie  Texan  Government 
Captain  Grey,  of  Boston,  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Ooiumbia  River  in  1192,  and  Captajna 
Lewis  and  Clarke  explored  that  region,  Ihim  the  Rocky  Mountains  westward,  in  18'(Mr-'6.  In  1811, 
the  late  J.  J.  Astor  catablished  a  tradioe  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  The  British 
doctrine,  always  practiced  by  them,  ihSt  the  entrance  of  a  vessel  of  a  civilized  nation  int«  the 
month  of  a  river,  gives  tiHe,  by  the  right  of  diacovery,  to  tlie  territory  watered  by  that  river  and 
its  tributaries,  clearly  gave  Oregon  to  54  degrees  40  minutes,  to  the  Upited  States,  for  the  dia- 
^™,».„-.f  r-^t^i^  n —  .„  11,53^  waa  not  disputed. 
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waa  given  by  the  United  States  in  1846,  and  tte  boundary  -vraa  then  fixed  by 
treaty,  made  a.t  Washington  city,  in  June  of  that  year.  Great  Britain  claimed 
the  whole  territory  to  54"  40'  north  latitude,  the  right  to  which  was  disputed 
by  the  United  States.  The  boundary  line  was  finally  fixed  at  latitude  49" ; 
and  in  1848,  a  territorial  government  was  established.  In  March,  1853,  Ore- 
gon was  divided,  and  the  northirn  portion  waa  made  a  separate  domain,  by  the 
title  of  Washington  Territory. 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  as  had  been  predicted,  caused  an  immediate  rup- 
ture between  the  United  States  and  Mexico ;  for  the  latter  claimed  Texas  as  a 
part  of  its  territory,  notwithstanding  its  independence  had  been  acknowledged 
by  the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  other  governments.  Soon  after 
[March  6,  1845]  Congress  had  adopted  the  joint  resolution  for  the  admissi5n 
of  that  State  into  the  Union,'  General  Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, formally  protested  against  that  measure,  and  demanded  his  passports. 
On  the  4th  of  June  following,  General  Herrera,  President  of  Mexico,  issued  a 
proclamation,  declaring  the  rights  of  Mexico,  and  his  determination  to  defend 
them — hy  arms,  if  necessary.  But,  independent  of  the  act  complained  of,  there 
already  existed  a  cause  for  serious  disputes  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.^  Ever  since  the  establishment  of  republican  government  by  tlie  latter, 
in  1824,  it  had  been  an  unjust  and  injurious  neighbor.  Impoverished  by  civil 
wars,  its  authorities  did  not  h^itate  to  replenish  its  Treasury  by  plundering 
American  vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  by  confiscating  the  property  of 
American  merchants  within  its  borders.  The  Unite*  States  government 
remonstrated  in  vain,  until,  in  1831,  a  treaty  was  formed,  and  promises  of 
redress  were  made.  But  aggressions  continued ;  and  in  1840,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  American  property  which  had  been  appropriated  by  Mexicans,  was 
more  than  six  millions  of  dollars.  The  claim, for  this  amount  remained  unset- 
tled' when  the  annexation  df  Texas  occurred  [July  4,  1845],  and  peaceful 
relations  between  the  two  governments  were  suspended. 

The  President  being  fully  aware  of  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  Mexicans, 
ordered  [July]  General  Zaehary  Taylor,*  then  in  command  of  troops  in  the 
South- West,  to  proceed  to  Texas,  and  take  a  position  as  near  the  Rio  Grande," 
as  prudence  would  allow.  This  force,  about  fifteen  hundred  strong,  was  called 
the  <" Army  of  Occupation,"  for  the  defense  of  Texas.  At  the  same  time,  a 
strong  squadron,  under  Commodore  Conner,  sailed  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to 
protect  American  interests  there.  General  Taylor  first  landed  on  the  25th  of 
July  on  St.  .Joseph's  Island,"  and  then  embarked  for  Corpus  Christi,  a  Mexican 


'  P^o  478.  '  ProQounoeii  May-liecs-eo  by  tlio  S. 

'  Commiasionera  appointed  by  the  two  governments  to  adjust  those  daims,  met  in  1840. 
Mexican  commiaaonerB  acknowlei^d  two  jniHiona  of  dollars,  and  do  more.  In  1843  the  whole 
amount  waa  acknowledged  by  Mexico,  and  the  payment  was  to  bo  made  iij  instalments  of  three 
hundred  thooaand  dollara  each.  Only  three  of  these  instalments  had  been  paid  in  184B,  and  the 
Mexican  government  refijsed  to  decide  whether  the  remainder  should  be  settled  or  not. 

'  Taylor's  aetaal  rank  in  (he  army  list  was  only  that  of  Colonel.  He  had  been  made  a  Brig- 
adier-General by  Irevet,  (br  hia  good  conduct  iu  the  Florida  War  [page  468].  A  title  by  brevet  is 
only  honorary.     Taylor  held  the  USe  of  Br^jadier-General,  but  received  only  the  pm/  of  a  Colonel. 

'  Great  or  Grand  river.     Alan  called  Bio  Bravo  del  Nfrrte — Brave  North  river. 

•  There  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  first  displayed  in  power  over  Texas  soil 
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village  bejond  the  Nueces,  and  near  its  mouth.  There  he  formed  a  camp 
[Septemher,  1845],  and  remained  during  the  succeeding  autumn  and  winter. 
It  was  during  the  gatiieriug  of  this  storm  of  war  on  our  south-western  frontier, 
that  the  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  concerning  Oregon,  occurred,  which  we 
have  already  considered. 

By  a  dispatch  dated  January  13,1846,  the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  Gen- 
eral Tayior  to  advance  from  Corpus  Christi  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  opposite  the  Spanish  city  of  Matamoras,  because  Mexican  troops  were 
then  gathering  in  that  direction,  with  the  evident  intention  of  invading  Texas. 
This  was  disputed  territory  between  Texas  and  the  Mexican  province  of  Tamau- 
lipas;  and  when,  onthe  25th  of  March,  he  encamped  at  Point  Isabel,  on  the  coast, 
about  twenty-eight  miles  from  Matamoras,  General  Taylor  was  warned  by  the 
Mexicans  that  he  was  upon  foreign  soil.  Regardless  of  menaces,  he  left  his  stores 
at  Point  Isabel,  under  Major  Monroe  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  with  the 
remainder  ofhis  army  advanced  [March  28, 1846]  to  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
where  he  established  a  fortified  camp,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  fort.^ 

President  Hcrrera's  desire  for  peace  with  the  United  States  made  him  un- 
popular, and  the  Mexican  people  elected  General  Paredes'  to  succeed  him. 
That  officer  immediately  dispatched  General  Ampudia'  with  a  large  force,  to 
Matamoras,  to  drive  the  Americans  beyond  tho  Nueces.  Ampudia  arrived  on 
the  11th  of  April,  1846,  and  the  next  day  he  sent  a  letter  to  General  Taylor, 
demanding  hia  withdrawal  within  twenty-four  hours.  Taylor  refused  compli- 
ance, and  continued  to  strengthen  his  camp.  Ampudia  hesitated ;  and  on  the 
24th  of  that  month  he  was  succeeded  in  command  by  the  more  energetic 
Arista,'  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  northern  division  of  the  army  of  Mexico, 
whose  reported  reinforcements  made  it  probable  that  some  decisive  action  would 
soon  take  place.  This  change  of  affoirs  was  unfavorable  to  the  Americans,  and 
the  situation  of  the  "  Army  of  Occupation"  was^  now  becoming  very  critical. 
Parties  of  armed  Mexicans  had  got  between  Tayior  and  hia  stores  at  Point 
Isabel,  and  had  cut  off  all  int«r-communication.  Arista's  army  was  hourly 
gathering  strength ;  and  already  an  American  reconnoitering  party,  under 
Captain  Thornton,'  had  been  killed  or  captured  [April  24]  on  the  Texas  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande,     This  was  the  first  blood  shed  in 

TUB     VfAR     WITH     MEXICO. 

When  he  had  nearly  completed  the  fort  opposite  Matamoras,  General  Tay- 
lor hastened  [May  1],  with  hia  army,  to  the  relief  of  Point  Isabel,  which  was 
menaced  by  a  large  Mexican  force"  collected  in  his  rear.     He  left  a  regiment 

'  It  was  named  Fort  Brown,  in  honor  of  Major  Brown,  the  otBeer  in  command  there.  It  was 
erected  under  tbe  Buperintendenca  of  Captain  Mansfield,  and  was  Jiirge  enough  to  accommodala 
about  two  thousand  men.  '  Pronounced  Pa-ray-dhes. 

'  Pronoanced  Aro-poo-dlieB-ah.  •  Pronounced  Ah-rees-tah. 

•  General  Taylor  had  been  informed  that  a  body  of  Mexican  troops  were  croaaing  the  Rio 
Grande,  above  his  eneaoipment,  and  he  sent  Captain  Thornton,  with  sixty  dragoons,  to  reconnoitre. 
They  were  surprised  and  captured.  Sixteen  Americana  were  killed,  and  Captain  Thornton  escaped 
by  an  extrooiyinary  leap  of  his  horse. 

°  General  Taylor  was  apprised  of  this  force  of  fifteen  hundred  Mexicans,  by  Cap&un  Walker, 
31 
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of  infantry  and  two  companies  of  artillery,  under  Major  Brown  (in  whose 
honor,  as  we  have  just  observed,  the  fortification  was  named),  to  defend  the 
fort,  and  reached  Point  Isabel  the  same  day,  without  molestation.  This 
departure  produced  great  joy  in  Matamoras,  for  the  Mexicans  regarded  it  as  a 
cowardly  retreat.  Preparations  were  immediately  made  to  attack  Fort  Brown ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  May  [1846],  a  battery  at  Matamoraa  opened 
a  heavy  cannonade  and  bombardment  upon  it,  while  quite  a  large  body  of 
troops  crossed  the  river,  to  attaek  it  in  the  rear.  General  Taylor  had  left 
orders  that,  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  and  aid  being  required,  heavy  signal-guns 
should  be  fired  at  the  fort.  For  a  long  time  the  little  garrison  made  a  noble 
defense,  and  silenced  the  Mexican  battery ;  but  when,  finally,  the  enemy  gath- 
ered in  strength  in  the  rear,  and  commenced  planting  cannons,  and  the  heroic 
Major  Brown  was  mortally  wounded,'  the  signals  were  given  [May  6],  and 
Taylor  prepared  to  march  for  the  Rio  Grande.  Ho  left  Point  Isabel  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th,  with  a  little  more  than  two  thousand  men,  having  been 
reinforced  by  Texas  volunteers,  and  marines  from  the  American  fleet  then 
blockading  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  At  noon,  the  next  day  [May  8], 
they  discovered  a  Mexican  army,  under  Arista,  full  six  thousand  strong,  drawn 
up  in  battle  array  upon  a  portion  of  a  prairie  flanked  by  ponds  of  water,  and 
beautified  by  trees,  which  gave  it  the  name  of  Palo  Alto.  As  soon  as  his  men 
could  take  refreshments,  Taylor  formed  his  army,  and  pressed  forward  to  the 
attack.  For  five  hours  a  hot  contest  was  maintained,  when,  at  twilight,  the 
Mexicans  gave  way  and  fled,  and  victory,  thorough  and  complete,  was  with  the 
Americans.  It  had  been  an  afternoon  of  terrible  excitement  and  fatigue,  and 
when  the  firing  ceased,  the  victors  sank  exhausted  upon  the  ground.  They  had 
lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  flfty-three ;'  the  Mexicans  lost  about  six  hundred. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  May,  the  deep  slumbers  of  the 
little  army  were  broken  by  a  summons  to  renew  the  march  for  Fort  Brown. 
They  saw  no  traces  of  the  enemy  until  toward  evening,  when  they  discovered 
them  strongly  posted  in  a  ravine,  called  Resaca  de  la  Palma,'  drawn  up  in 
battle  order.  A  shorter,  but  bloodier  conflict  than  that  at  Palo  Alto,  the  pre- 
vious day,  ensued,  and  again  the  Americans  were  victorious.  They  lost,  in 
killed-  and  wounded,  one  hundred  and  ten;  the  Mexican  loss  was  at  least  one 
thousand.     General  La  Vega'  and  a  hundred  men  were  made  prisoneiB,  and 

the  celebrated  Texas  Ranger,  who  had  been  employed  by  Major  Monroe  to  keep  open  a  eommmu- 
caOon  between  Point  Isabel  and  Taylor's  camp.  Walker  had  fought  them  with  hia  single  company, 
anned  with  revolving  pistols,  and  after  killing  thirty,  escaped,  and,  with  bIk  of  Ma  men,  reached 
Taylor's  camp. 

'  H»lost  a  leg  by  the  bursting  of  a  bomb-shell  [note  2,  page  296],  and  died  od  the  9tli  of  May. 
He  was  bom  m  Maasachosetta  in  1783 ;  waa  in  thowBT  of  1812;  was  promoted  to  Major  in  1843; 
and  was  fil^-eight  years  of  age  when  he  died. 

'  AmODg  tbe  &ta1ly  wounded  was  Captain  Page,  a  native  of  Maine,  who  died  on  the  12th  of 
July  following,  at  the  age  of  for^-nine  years.  Also,  Major  Ringgold,  coininajider  of  the  Flying 
Artillery,  who  died  at  Point  Isabel,  four  days  afterward,  at  the  age  of  forty-sis  years. 

'  Pronounced  Bay-sah-kah  day  la  Fal-mah,  or  Dry  River  of  Pahns.  The  ravine  is  supposed  to 
be  the  bed  of  a  dried-ap  stream.  The  spot  id  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  Eio  Grande,  about  three 
miles  from  Matunoras.  In  this  engagement^  Taylor's  force  was  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred ; 
Ajista  bad  been  reinforced,  and  had  !ibout  seven  thousand  men. 

'  Lay  Vay-goh.     He  was  a  brave  ofBcer,  and  was  captured  by  CaptMii  May,  who,  rising  in  Ms 
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eight  pieces  of  cannon,  three  standards,  and  a  quantity  of  military  stores,  were 
captured.  The  Mexican  army  was  completely  broken  up.  Arista  saved  him- 
self by  solitary  flight,  and  made  his  way  alone  acrcss  the  Rio  Grande.  After 
suffering  a  bombardment  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  hours,  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Brown  were  relieved,  and  the  terrified  Mexicans  were  trembling  for  the  safety 
of  Matamoras. 

When  intelligence  of  the  first  bloodshed,  in  the  attact  upon  Captain  Thorn- 
ton and  his  party,  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  the  little  Army  of  Occupation,  reached  New  Orleans,  and  spread  over 
the  land,  the  whole  country  was  aroused;  and  before  tho  battles  of  Palo  Alto 
and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  [May  8,  9]  were  known  in  the  States,  Congress  bad 
declared  [May  11,  1846]  that,  "  by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  a  state 
of  war  exists  between  that  government  and  the  United  States ;"  authorized  the 
President  to  raise  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  appropriated  ten  millions  of 
dollars  [May  13]  toward  carrying  on  the  contest.  Within  two  days,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  General  Scott'  planned  [May  15]  a  campaign,  greater  in  the 
territorial  extent  of  its  proposed  operations,  than  any  recorded  in  history.  A 
fleet  was  to  sweep  around  Capo  Horn,  and  attack  the  Paciflc  coast  of  Mexico ; 
an  "Army  of  the  West"  was  to  gather' at  Fort  Leavenworth,'  invade  New 
Mexico,  and  co-operato  with  the  Pacific  fleet;  and  an  "Army  of  the  Center" 
was  to  rendezvous  in  the  heart  of  Texas,'  to  invade  Old  Mexico  from  the  north. 
On  the  23d  of  the  same  month  [May],  the  Mexican  government  made  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  against  the  United  States. 

When  news  of  the  two  brilliant  victories  reaiAed  the  States,  a  thrill  of  joy 
went  throughout  the  land,  and  bonfires,  illuminations,  orations,  and  the  thunder 
of  cannons,  were  seen  and  beard  in  all  the  great  citiea.  In  the  mean  while, 
General  Taylor  was  in  Mexico,  preparing  for  other  brilliant  victories.'  He 
crossed  the  Bio  Grande,  drove  the  Mexican  troops  from  Matamoras,  and  took 
possession  of  that  town  on  the  18th  of  May.  There  he  remained  until  the  close 
of  August,  receiving  orders  from  government,  and  remforcements,  and  prepar- 
ing to  march  into  the  interior.  The  first  division  of  his  army,  under  General 
Worth,'  moved  toward  Monterey^  on  the  20th.  Taylor,  with  the  remainder  (in 
all,  more  than  six  thousand  men),  followed  on  the  Sd  of  September;  and  on 
thel9th,  the  whole  army'  encamped  within  three  miles  of  the  doomed  city,  then 
atiirupa,  shoutea,  "  Eememter  your  regimentr    Mon,  follow!"  and,  with  his  dragoons,  rushed  for- 


ward in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire  from  a  batteiy,  captured  La  Tega,  kiEed  or  dispersed  the  fmnnera 
and  took  posseaaioa  of  the  eannoas.  »  1  paire  485 

'  A  strong  United  Stales  post  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Miasouri  River,  on  the  bordera  of 
the  Great  Plains.    These  plains  estend  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocliy  Mountains. 

At  San  Antonia  de  Bexar,  the  center  of  Austin's  seMlement  fnota  5,  pasa  4.111,  south  of  (ho 
Colorado  nver, 

*  On  the  30th  of  May  he  was  rewarded  for  his  skill  and  bravery  by  a  oommig^oii  as  Maioi^ 
General,  by  brevet.    See  note  4,  page  480. 

'  "William  J.  Worth  was  bom  in  Columbia  county,  Now  York,  in  1194.  'He  was  a  gaEaot  soldier 
dunng  the  War  of  1812-15;  was  retained  in  the  army,  and  for  his  gallantry  at  Monterey,  waa 
mada  a  Major-General  by  h-evel,  and  received  the  gift  of  a  sword  from  Congress.     He  was  of  great 
service  during  the  whole  war  with  Mexico.    He  died  in  Texas  in  May,  1849. 
Pronounced  Mon-tar-ray.     It  is  the  capital  of  New  Leon. 

'  The  principal  officers  with  General  Taylor,  at  this  time,  were  Generals  Worth,  Qmtman, 
Tw^^  BoUer,  Henderson,  and  Hamer. 
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defended  by  General  Ampudia,'  with  more  than  nine  thousand  troops.  It  was 
a  strongly  built  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Sierra  Madre,  ■well  fortified  by 
both  nature  and  art,  and  presented  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  march  of  the 
victor  toward  the  interior.  But  having  secured  the  Saltiilo  road,"  by  which 
supplies  for  the  Mfexicana  in  Monterey  were  to  be  obtained,  General  Taylor 
commenced  a  siege  on  the  21st  of  September.  The  conflict  continued  almost 
four  days,  a  part  of  the  time  within  the  streets  of  the  city,  where  the  carnage 
waa  dreadful.  Ampudia  surrendered  the  town  and  garrison  on  the  fourth  day' 
[September  24],  and  leaving  General  Worth  in  command  there,  General  Tay- 
lor encamped  at  Walnut  Springs,  three  miles  distant,  and  awaited  further 
orders  from  his  government.' 

When  Congress  made  the  declaration  of  war,  and  authorized  the  raising  of 
an  army  from  the  great  body  of  the  people.  General  Wool'  waa  commissioned 
to  muster  and  prepare  for  service,  the  gathering  volunteers.  He  performed 
this  duty  so  promptly,  that  by  the  middle  of  July,  twelve  thousand  of  them 
had  been  inspected,  and  mustered  into  service.  Nine  thousand  of  them  were 
sent  to  the  Eio  Grande,  to  reinforce  General  Taylor,  and  the  remainder 
repaired  to  Bexar,'  in  Texas,  where  they  were  disciplined  by  General  Wool,  in 
person,  preparatory  to  marching  into  the  province  of  Chihuahua,'  in  the  heart 
of  Mexico.  Wool  went  up  the  Eio  Grande  with  about  three  thousand  men, 
crossed  the  river  at  Presidio,  and  on  the  last  day  of  October,  reached  Monclova, 
seventy  miles  north-west  from  Monterey.  Ilia  kindness  to  the  people  won  their 
confidence  and  esteem,  and  he  was  regarded  as  51  friend.  There  he  was  informed 
of  the  capture  of  Monterey,  and  guided  by  the  advice  of  Greneral  Taylor,  he 
abandoned  the  project  of  penetrating  Chihuahua,  and  marched  to  the  fertile  dis- 
trict of  Parras,  in  Coahuila,  where  he  obtained  ample  supplies  for  his  own  and 
Taylor's  forces. 

The  armistice"  at  Monterey  ceased  on  the  ISth  of  November,  by  order  of 
the  United  States  government.  General  Worth,  with  nine  hundred  men,  took 
possession  of  Saltiilo  [November  15,  1846],  the  capital  of  Coahuila,"  and  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  leaving  General  Butler  in  command  at  Monterey,  marched  for 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  Tamaulipas,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  Tampico, 

'  Page  481. 

'  Thia  road  passed  throi^h  tha  moontaina  tdong  the  San  Juan  river,  and  is  tlie  only  oomiau- 
DicatioQ  hetweeu  Monterey  and  the  fertile  provineea  of  Coahuila  and  Durango.  The  command  of 
this  road  was  obtained  idler  a  acvere  contest  witb  Mexican  cavalry,  on  the  20th  of  May,  by  a  party 
under  General  Worth.  • 

'  The  Meiican  soldiers  were  permitted  to  march  out  with  tho  honors  of  war;  and,  being  short 
of  provisions,  and  assured  that  S^ta  Anna,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Mexicans,  desired  peace,  Gen- 
eral Taylor  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  eight  weeks,  if  permitted  by  his  government. 

'  The  Americans  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  five  hundred  and  sixty-one.  The 
number  lost  by  the  Mexicans  was  never  ascertained,  but  it  was  supposed  to  ho  more  than  ono 
tliousand. 

'  John  Ellis  "Wool  is  a  native  of  New  York.  He  entered  Iho  army  in  1812,  and  soon  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  for  gallant  conduct  on  Quecnatown  Heights  [page  413].  He  has 
belonged  to  the  army  over  since.  Ho  was  breveted  brigadier  in  1826,  and  for  gallant  conduct  al 
Buena  Vista,  in  1847,  was  breveted  Major-General. 

'  Austin's  settlement     See  note  5,  page  ill.  '  Pronounced  Chee-wah-wali. 

'  The  agreement  for  a  cessation  of  hostiUties  is  so  called. 

•  Pronounced  Co-ah-weel-ah. 
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on  the  coast.  That  place  had  already  surrendered'  [November  14],  and  being 
mformed  that  Santa  Anna  was  collecting  a  large  force  at  San  Luis  Potoai,'  he 
returned  to  Monterey,  to  reinforce  General  Worth,  if  necessary.  Worth  was 
joined  by  WooVa  division,  near  Saltillo,  on  the  20th  of  December,  and  Taylor 
again  advanced  and  took  possession  of  Victoria,  on  the  29th. 

And  now  the  conquering  Taylor  was  compelled  to  endure  a  severe  trial  of 
his  temper  and  patriotism.  General  Scott'  had  arrived 
before  Ver'i  Cruz  [January  1847]  frr  the  purpose  of 
mvading  Mexico  from  that  point  and  bem^  the  semor 
cfficer  took  the  supreme  command  Just  as  Taylor 
nas  prepanng  foi  a  \igorou9  winter  campaign  he  re 
ceived  an  order  from  General  bcott  tn  send  him  a 
hrge  portion  of  his  best  officers  ind  troops  to  assist 
against  A  era  Crua  and  to  a(,t  thereafter  oi  1>  on  the 
defensive*  Taylor  was  deeply  moitified  but  like  a 
true  soldier  instantly  obeyed  and  he  and  Ceneml 
Wool  were  left  with  an  aggregate  forue  cf  only  ibiut 
five  thousand  men  {only  fiie  jundrcrl  regulars)  to  p 
pose  an  army  of  twenty  thousmd  now  gathermg  at  Sm  Luja  Potosi  under 
banta  Anna  They  united  their  forces  at  \.ga%  Hueva  '  twnty  milea  south 
frcm  baltillo  on  the  ^an  Luis  road  early  m  February  [Feb  4  184T]  and 
weak  as  he  was  Taylor  determined  to  fight  the  Mexicans  who  wore  now  a  1 
vancing  upon  him  The  opportumty  was  not  long  delayed  Tho  Amencani 
fell  back  [Feb  21]  to  Buena  Vista "  within  eleven  miles  of  Saltillo  and  there 
in  a  narrow  defile  m  the  mountains,  encamped  in  battle  order.  At  about  noon 
the  next  day  [Feb.  22] — the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Washington — the  Mex- 
ican army  approached  within  two  miles  of  them ;  and  Santa  Anna,  assuring 
Taylor  that  he  was  surrounded  by  twenty  thoi^and  troops,  and  could  not 
escape,  ordered  him  to  surrender  within  an  hour.  Taylor  politely  refused  the 
request,  and  both  armies  prepared  for  battle.'     There  was  some  skinnising  dur- 

'  Commodore  Connor,  who  commanded  the  "  Home  Squadron"  in  ihe  Gul^  captured  Tampieo. 
Tobasco  and  Tuspan  were  taptured  by  Commodore  Perry  |jiage  512],  in  Oclober  ibllo«'mg. 

'  Santa  Anna  was  elected  provisional  President  of  MesJco,  in  December,  and  in  vioiation  of  his 
peace  promiaes  to  Commodore  Connor,  he  immediately  placed  liimself  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

'  Winfield  Scott  was  bom  in  Vir^ia  in  1786.  He  was  admitted  to  law  practice  at  the  ago  of 
twenty  years.  He  jomed  the  army  in  1B03,  was  mado  Ueutenant-Colonel  in  1813,  and  pasaed 
through  the  war  that  ensued,  with  great  honor  to  himself  and  hig  country.  He  was  breveted 
major-general  in  1814,  and  was  made  general-in-chief  of  the  aimy  in  1841.  Hia  succeasea  iu  Mex- 
ico greatly  added  to  lua  laurels ;  and  Congreaa,  after  a  delay  of  several  years,  honored  him  with  tho 
commisaion  of  Lieutenant-General,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1855.  He  is  now  [1866]  conudered 
one  of  tho  greatest  captans  of  the  age. 

*  The  necessity  for  this  order  was  as  painful  to  General  Scott  as  it  wsa  mortifying  to  General 
Taylor.  Before  leaving  Washington,  Scott  wrote  a  long  private  letter  to  Taylor,  apprising  him  of 
thia  neceaaity,  expressing  his  ancere  regrets,  and  speaking  iu  highest  praise  of  the  victories  already 
achieved  in  Mexico.  '  Pronounced  Ag-wah  Kew-vah,  or  New  Water. 

•  Pronounced  Bwe-naw  Tea-tah — Pleasant  View.  This  was  the  name  of  a  hacienda  (planta- 
tion) at  Angoatura. 

Santa  Anna  wrote  as  follows  r 

■^  Camp  at  E.^catada,  February  Md,  1S4T. 
"  God  ant  Liberty  I — You  are  surrounded  by  twenty  thousand  men,  and  can  not,  in  any 
human  probability,  avoid  suffering  a  rout,  and  being  cut  to  pieces  with  jour  troops;  but  as  you  de- 
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ing  the  afternoon,  when  tho  battle-cry  of  the  Americans  was,  "  The  Memory 
of  Washington !"  Early  the  following  mwning  [Feb.  23]  a  terrible  conflict 
commenced.  It  waa  desperate  and  bloody,  and  continued  until  sunset.  Sev- 
eral time^  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Mexicans  appeared  about  to  crush 
the  little  band  of  Americans ;  and  finally  Santa  Anna  made  a  desperate  assault' 
upon  the  American  center,  commaoded  by  Taylor  in  person.  It  stood  like  a 
root  before  a  billow ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  artillery  of  Bragg,  Wash- 
ington, and-  Sherman,  the  martial  wave  was  rolled  back,  the  Mexicans  fled  in 
confiision,  and  the  Americans  were  masters  of  the  bloody  fleld.  Daring  the 
night  succeeding  the  conflict,  the  Mexicans  all  withdrew,  leaving  their  dead 
and  wounded  behind  them."  The  invaders 
were  now  in  possession  of  all  the  northern 
Mexican  provinces,  and  Scott  was  prepai-- 
ing  to  storm  Vera  Cruz'  and  march  to  the 
capital.'  In  the  course  of  a,  few  months 
General  Taylor  left  Wool  in  command 
[Sept.,  1847],  and  returned  home,  every- 
where receiving  tokens  of  the  high^t  re- 
gard from  his  countrymen.  Let  ua  now 
consider  other  operations  of  the  war  during  this  period. 

The  command  of  the  "Army  of  the  West'"  was  given  to  General  Kearney," 
with  instructions  to  conquer  New  Mexico  and  California.  He  left  Fort  Leaven- 
worth in  June,  and  after  a  journey  of  nine  hundred  miles  over  the  Great  Plains 
and  among  tho  mountain  ranges,  he  arrived  at  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  Nev^ 

serve  conaideration  and  particular  esteem,  I  wish  to  savo  you  (rora  such  a  catastrophe,  and  lor  that 
purpose  givo  jQU  this  noticp,  in  order  tliat  jou  may  surrender  at  disoretiou,  under  the  assunance 
that  70U  will  be  treated  with  the  coriaderation  Ijelongiog  to  the  Mexican  character;  to  which  end 
you  will  be  granted  an  hour's  time  to  make  up  your  mind,  to  commenco  from  tho  moment  that  my 
fl^  of  truce  arrives  in  your  camp.  With  this  view,  I  assure  you  of  ray  particular  consideraUon. 
'■'  Antonio  Lopez  be  Sinta  Anna. 

"To  General  Z.  Taylor,  Commanding  the  Forces  of  tho  U.  S." 

General  Taylor  did  not  take  tho  allotted  time  to  malio  up  his  minci,  but  instantly  sat  down  and 
wrote  tho  following  reply ; 

"  llEAD.QniETEI13,  AllSIT  07  OoHiTPATlOS,  NesT  BoBWi  VSsti,  Feb.  S2d,  1841. 

"Sm:  In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  date,  summoning  mo  to  surrender  my  forces  at  discre- 
tion, I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  decline  acceding  to  Tour  request  With  high  respect  I  am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  Z  TiiLOE,  Major-General  U.  S.  Army." 

'  To  deceive  the  Americans,  Santa  Anna  ri sorted  to  tho  eonttmptible  trick  of  sending  out  a 
flag  in  token  of  surrender,  at  the  moment  of  making  the  asiault,  hoping  thereby  to  cause  his 
enemy  to  he  less  vigilant.  Taylor  was  too  well  acquamted  with  Mexican  treachery  to  be  de- 
ceived. 

.'  The  Americana  lost  two  hundred  and  six-ty  gevn  kdled,  four  hundred  and  lifly-sti;  wounded, 
and  twenty-three  missing.  The  Mexicans  lost  almost  two  tiiuuiand  They  left  five  hundred  of 
their  comrades  dead  on  the  field.  Among  the  Americans  slam  n  a?  Ideutenant-Colonel  Clay,  son  of 
the  distinguished  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky.    Page  500.  .  '  Page  489. 

*  Oa  the  day  of  the  battio  at  Buena  Vista,  Geueral,  Miuon,  with  eight  hundred  cavalry,  was 
driven  from  Saltillo  by  Captaui  Webster  and  a  small  party  of  Americans.  On  the  26th  of  February, 
Colonels  Moi^an  and  Irvin  defeated  a  party  at  Agua  Frio ;  and  on  the  7th  of  March,  Major  Gid- 
dings  waa  victorious  at  CeraJvo.  '  Page  483. 

'  Stephen  W.  Kearney  waa  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  a  gallant  soldier  in  the  War  of 
1S12-I5.  He  was  breveted  a  Brigadier  in  1846,  and  Major-General  in  December  the  same  year,  for 
gaUant  conduct  in  the  Mexjcan  War.  Ho  died  at  Vera  Crua,  in  October,  ]843,  at  the  age  of  flfty- 
loor  years. 
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Mexico,  on  the  18th  of  August.  He  met  with  no  resistance ;'  and  having  taken 
peaceable  possession  of  the  country,  and  constituted  Charles  Bent  Jt3  governor, 
he  marched  toward  California.  He  soon  met  an  express  from  Commodore  Stock- 
ton" and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Fremont,  informing  him  that  the  conquest  of  Cali- 
fornia had  already  been  achieved. 

iFremont  had  been  sent  with  a  party  of  about  sixty  men  to.  explore  portions 
of  New  Mexico  and  California.  When  he  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey, 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  he  was  opposed  by  a  Mexican  force  under  Greneral  Castro. 
Fremont  aroused  all  the  American  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  captured  a  Mexican  post  and,  garrison,  and  nine  cannons,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  muskets,  at  Sonoma  Pass  [June  15,  1846],  and  then  advanced  to 
Sonoma,  and  defeated  Castro  and  hia  troops.  The  Mexican  authorities  were 
effeetnally  driven  out  of  that  region  of  the  country ;  and  on  the  5th  of  July, 
the  American  Califomians  declared  themselves  independent,  and  placed  Fre- 
mont at  the  head  of  the  government.  Two  daya  afterward,  Commodore  Sloat. 
then  in  command  of  the  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  bombarded  and  captured  Mon- 
terey ;  and  on  the  9th,  Commodore  Montgomery  took  possession  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Commodore  Stockton  arrived  on  the  15th,  and  with  Colonel  Fremont, 
took  possession  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeloa  on  the  17th  of  August,  "On  receiv- 
ing this  information,  Kearney  sent  the  main  body  of  his  troops  to  Santa  Ft-, 
and  with  one  hundred  men  he  pushed  forward  to  Los  Angelos,  near  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  he  met  [Dec.  27, 1847]  Stockton  and  Fremont.  In  company  with 
these  officers,  he  shared  in  the  honors  of  the.  final  important  events  [Jan.  8, 
1847],  which  completed  the  conquest  and  pacification  of  California,  Fremont, 
the  real  liberator  of  that  country,  claimed  the  right  to  be  governor,  and  was 
supported  by  Stockton  and  the  people ;  but  Kearney,  his  superior  officer,  would 
not  acquiesce.  Fremont  refused  to  obey  him ;  and  Kearney  departed,  sailed 
to  Monterey,  and  there,  in  conjunction  with  Commodoro  Shubrick,  he  assumed 
the  office  of  governor,  and  proclaimed  [Feb.  8,  1847]  the  annexation  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  United  States.  Fremont  was  ordered  home  to  he  tried  for  dis- 
obedience of  orders.  He  was  deprived  of  his  commission ;  but  the  President, 
valuing  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  officers  in  the  army,  offered  it  to  him  again. 
Fremont  refused  it,  and  went  again  to  the  wilderness  and  engaged  in  explor- 


'  The  governor  and  four  thoufland  Meiicnna  troops  fled  at  his  approach,  and  the  people,  num- 
bering about  six  thousand,  quietly  aubmitted. 

'  Robert  F.  StocktoQ  ia  a  son  of  one  of  tha  Hfew  Jeraoy  Mgners  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ. 
encB.  He  entered  the  nav7  in  1811,  and  was  appointed  commodore  in  1838.  He  left  tha  navjiu 
May,  1850,  and  has  since  been  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  New  Jersey. 

'  John  Charles  Fremont  was  bom  at  Savannah,  Geor^  in  January,  1813.  Hia  father  was  n 
Frenchman ;  his  mother  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  waa  bom  wliile  hia  parents  were  on  a  journey, 
and  his  infancy  was  apent  among  the  wilds  of  the  south-west  At  the  ^o  of  thirteen  he  commenced 
the  study  of  law,  bnt  nipa  soon  afterward  placed  in  a  good  school  tor  the  enlargement  of  hia  educa- 
tion. He  was  veiy  sncceesful;  and  afler  leaving  school  became  a  teacher  in  Charlealon,  aod  then 
instmetor  m  mathematics  on  bo^a  doop-of-war.  As  a  civil  er^ineor,  he  had  few  equals,  and  in 
this  capadty  he  made  many  esplorationa,  in  the  service  of  private  individuals  and  the  government, 
as  lieutenant.  His  several  explorations  are  among  the  wonders  of  the  age.  In  1816,  the  dtizens 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  presented  him  with  an  elegant  aword^  in  a  gold  scabWd,  as  a  testi- 
nuodal  of  thdr  appreciation  of  hia  great  aervicea  to  the  conntiy;  and  in  1850,  the  King  of  Prussia. 
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Other  stirring  events  were  occurring  in  the  same  direction  at  this  time. 
While  Kearney  was  on  his  way  to  California,  Colonel  Doniphan,  by  his  com- 
mand, was  engaged,  with  a  thousand  Missouri  voiunteers,  in  forcing  the  Nav- 
ajo Indians  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace.  This  was  accompliahed  on  the  22d  of 
November,  1846,  and  then  Doniphan  marched  toward  Chihuahua,  to  join  Gen- 
eral Wool     At  Braceti,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  they  met  a  large 


Mexican  force  on  the  22d  of  December,  under  General  Ponce  de  Leon.  He 
sent  a  black  flag  to  Doniphan,  with  the  message,  "  We  will  neither  ask  nor  give 
quarter."  The  Mexicans  then  advanced  and  fired  three  rounds.  The  Mie- 
Bourians  fell  upon  their  faces,  and  the  enemy,  supposing  them  to  be  all  slain, 
rushed  forward  for  plunder.  The  Americans  suddenly  ar(«e,  and  delivering  a 
deadly  fire  from  their  rifles,  killed  two  hundred  Mexicans,  and  dispersed  the 
remainder  in  great  confusion.  Doniphan  then  presseil  forward,  and  when 
within  eighteen  miles  of  the  capital  of  Chihuahua,  he  was  confronted  [Feb.  28, 
1847]  by  four  thousand  Mexicans.  Th^e  he  completely  routed,'  and  then 
pressing  forward  to  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  he  entered  it  in  triumph,  raised  tlie 

liirotigh  tbo  Tcnerable  Baron  Yon  Humboldt,  sent  him  the  grand  golden  medal  Btnick  Ibr  those  wlio 
have  raafle  essential  progress  in  sdenoe.  When  California  became  a  Sfate,  he  was  elected  its  first 
United  States  senator  [1851] ;  End  at  the  '■  Hepublioan"  National  Convention,  held  at  Philadelphia, 
in  June,  1856,  he  was  nominated  for  the  high  office  of  President  of  the  United  Slates. 

'  The  Americans  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  onlj  eighteen  men ;  the  Mexicans  lost  about  ais_ 
hundred. 
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flag  of  tbe  United  States  upon  its  citadel,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  forty 
thousand  [Maiidi  2] ,  and  took  poSsession  of  the  province  in  the  name  of  his  gov- 
ernment. After  resting  six  weeks  he  mai-ched  to  'Saltillo  [May  22],  where 
General  Wool  was  encamped.  From  thence  he  returned  to  New  Orleans,  hav- 
ing made  a  perilous  march  from  the  Mississippi,  of  about  five  thousand  miles. 
The  conquest  of  all  Northern  Mexico,'  with  California,  was  now  complete,  and 
General  Scott  was  on  his  march  for  the  great  capita!.     Let  us  now  consider 

GENERAL    SCOTT'S   INVASION    OF    MEXICO. 

The  Mexican  authorities  having  scorned  overtures  for  peace  made  by  tho 
government  of  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  it  was  determined  to 
conquer  the  whole  country.  For  that  purpose  General  Scott  was  directed  to 
collect  an  a-rmy,  capture  Vera  Cruz,'  and  march  to  the  Mexican  capital.  ■  His 
rendezvous  was  at  Lobos  Island,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  north 
from  Vera  Cruz ;  and  on  the  9th  of  March,  1847,  he  landed  near  the  latter  with 
an  army  of  about  thirteen  thousand  men,  borne  thither  by  a  powerful  squadron 
commanded  by  Commodore  Connor.'  He  invested  the  city  on  the  ISth ;  and 
five  days  afterward  [March  18],  having  every  thing  ready  for  an  attack,'  he 
summoned  tho  town  and  fortress,  for  the  last  time,  to  siirrender     A  refusal 

was  the  signal  for  opening  a  general  cannon-  

ade,  and  bomOardment  from  his  batteries  and 
the  fleet.  The  siego  continued  until  the  27tli, 
when  the  city,  the  strong  castle  of  San  Juan 
d'Ulloa,  with  five  thousand  prisoners,  and 
five  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  were  surren- 
dered to  the  Americans.  The  latter  had  only 
forty  men  killed,  and  about  the  same  number 
wounded.  At  least  a  thousand  Mexicans 
were  killed,  and  a  great  number  were  maimed. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  this  siege,  not  less  than  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
shots  and  shells  were  thrown  by  the  American  batteries,  weighing,  in  tbe  ag- 
gregate, more  than  forty  thousand  pounds. 

Two  days  after  the  siege  [March  29,  1847],  Gieneral  Scott  took  possession 
of  Vera  Cruz,  and  on  the  8th  of  April,  tho  advanced  force  of  his  army,  under 
General  Twiggs,  commenced  their  march  for  the  interior  by  way  of  Jalapa,' 
Santa  Anna  had  advanced,  with  twelve  thousand  men,  to  Cerro  Gordo,  a  diffi- 


•i  TV 


'  Some  conspiracies  in  New  Mexico  against  tiio  new  gOTcmmcnt,  ripened  into  revolt,  in  Janu- 
ary, 184T.  GoTemor  Bent  ajid  others  were  murdorad  at  Pemando  de  Taos  on  tlie  19tli,  and  mas- 
aacres  occurred  in  other  quarters.  On  tlio  23d,  Colonel  Price,  witli  three  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
maroheid  against  and  defeated  tlie  insurgents  at  Canada,  and  finally  dispersed  them  af  the  mountain 

■B  called  the  Pass  of  Embuda 

'  Thia  city  waa  considered  the  key  to  the  country.  On  an  island  oppoailo  was  a  very  strong 
[onress  called  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa  [pronounced  San-whan-dali-oo-loo-ali],  always  od?- 
brated  for  its  great  strength,  aad  considered  impregcablo  by  the  Mexicans. 

'  Page  460. 

*  The  engineering  operations  were  performed  very  skillfully  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Tot- 
t«n,  an  otBoer  of  the  "War  of  1812.  For  his  bravery  at  Vera  Ctue,  ho  waa  made  Brigadier-Ganeral, 
by  brevet.    He  is  now  [1856]  about  seventy  years  of  age.  °  Pronounced  Hah-Iah-pah. 
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cult  mountain  pass  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Cordilleras.  He  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  had  many  pieces  of  cannon  ■well  placed  for  defense. 
Scott  had  followed  Twigga  with  the  main  body.  He  had  left  a  strong  garrison 
at  Vera  Cruz,  and  his  whole  army  now  numbered  about  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  men.  Having  skillfully  arranged  hia  plans,  he  attacked  the  enemy  on 
the  18th  of  A{)ril.  The  assault  was  successful.  More  than  a  thousand  Mex- 
icans were  killed  or  wounded,  and  three  thousand  were  made  prisoners.  Hav- 
ing neither  men  to  guard,  nor  food  to  sustain  the  prisoners.  General  Scott  dis- 
missed them  on  parole.'  The  boastful  Santa  Anna  narrowly  escaped  capture  by 
fleeing  upon  a  mule  taken  from  his  carriage.'  The  Americans  lost,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  four  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

The  victors  entered  Jalapa  on  the  19th  of  April ;  and  on  the  22d,  General 
Worth  unfiirled  the  stars  and  stripes  upon  the  castlo  of  Perote,  on  the  summit 
of  the  eastern  Cordilleras,  fifty  miles  from  Jalapa.  This  was  considered  the 
strongest  fortress  in  Mexico  next  to  Vera  Cruz,  yet  it  was  surrendered  without 
resistance.  Among  the  spoils  were  fifty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  mortars, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  munitions  of  war.  Onward  the  victorious  army 
marched;  and  on  the. 15th  of  May  [1847J  it  entered  the  ancient  walled  and 
fortified  city  of  Puebla,'  without  opposition  from  the  eighty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants within.  Here  the  Americans  rested,  after  a  series  of  victories  almost  un- 
paralleled. Within  two  months,  an  ariny  averaging  only  ahouf  ten  thousand 
nieu,  had  taken  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  on  this  continent,  made  ten 
thousand  prisoners,  and  captured  seven  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  ten  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms,  and  thirty  thousand  shells  and  cannon-balls.  Yet  greater 
conquests  awaited  them. 

General  Scott  remained  at  Puebla  until  August,*  when,  being  reinforced  by 
fresh  troops,  sent  hy  way  of- Vera  Cruz,  ,he  resumed  his  march  toward  the  cap- 
ital, with  more  than  ten  thousand  men. 
leaving  a  large  number  sick  in  the  hos- 
pital.' Their  route  was  through  a 
beautiful  region,  well  watered,  and 
clothed  with  the  richest  verdure,  and 
then  up  the  slopes  of  the  great  Cordil- 
leras. From  their  lofty  summits,  and 
almost  from  the  same  spot  where  Cortez  and  his  followers  stood  amazed  more 

'  Note  6,  page  311. 

'  Before  tlie  battle,  Santa  Anna  eaid.  "I  will  die  fightii^  ratber  tlian  tha  Americans  shall 
proudly  tread  tbe  imperial  city  of  Aztera."  So  precipitate  was  Iiia  Hight  tbat  he  left  all  his  papers 
b^ind  him,  and  hia  wooden  leg.  He  had  been  so  severely  wounded  in  his  leg,  while  defending 
Tera  Cruz  against  the  French,  in  1838,  that  amputation  became  necessary,  and  a  wooden  one  was 
Bubstituteii.  '  Pronounced  Pweb-lah. 

'  Drniiig  this  long  haJt  of  the  American  army,  the  government  of  the  United  States  made  un- 
availii^  efforts  to  negotiate  fbr  peace.  The  Mesioan  authoriUea  relbsed  the  olive  branch,  and 
boasted  of  their  patriotism,  vaJor,  and  strength,  whilo  loaii^  post  after  post,  in  tJieir  retreat  toward 
the  capital. 

'  At  one  time  there  were  eighteen  hundred  men  sick  at  Puebla;  and  at  Perote  seven  hundred 
died  during  the  summer,  notwithstanding  the  Bituationa  of  these  places,  on  lotty  table-lands,  were 
cooidered  exccedii^iy  healtbtuL 
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than  three  centuriea  before,'  Scott  and  his  army  looked  down  [August  10, 184 TJ 
upoa  that  glorious  panorama  of  intervales,  lakes,  cities,  and  villages,  in  the 
great  valley  of  Mexico — the  capital  of  the  Aztec  Empire" — the  seat  of  "  the 
Halls  of  the  Mont«zumas."' 

General  Twins'  cautiously  led  the  advance  of  the  American  army  toward 
the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  11th  of  August,  and  encamped  at  St.  Augustine,  on 
the  Acapulco  road,  eight  miles  south  of  the  capita!.  Before  him  lay  the  strong 
fortress  of  San  (or  St.)  Antonio,  and  close  on  his  right  were  the  heights  of 
Churuhusco,  crowned  with  embattled  walls  covered  with  cannons,  and  to  be 
reached  in  front  only  by  a  dangerous  causeway.  Close  by  was  the  fortified 
camp  of  Contreras,  containing  six  thousand  Mexicans,  under  General  Valencia ; 
and  between  it  and  the  city  was  Santa  Anna,  and  twelve  thousand  men,  held  in 
reserve.  Such  was  the  general  position  of  the  belligerents  when,  a  little  after 
midnight  on  the  20th  of  August  [1847],  General  Smith'  marched  to  the  attack 
of  the  camp  at  Contreras.  The  battle  opened  at  sunrise.  It  was  sanguinary, 
but  brief,  and  the  Americans  were  victorious.  Eighty  officers  and  three  thou- 
sand private  soldiers  were  made  prisoners ;  and  the  chief  trophies  were  thirty- 
three  pieces  of  artillay.  In  the  mean  while.  Generals  Pierce'  and  Shields,' 
with  a  small  force,  kept  Santa  Anna's  powerful  reserve 

General  Scott  now  directed  a  similar  movement 
against  Cherubusco.  Santa  Anna  advanced ;  and  the 
whole  region  became  a  battle-field,  under  the  eye  and 
control  of  the  American  commander-in-chief.'  The 
invaders  dealt  blow  after  blow  successfully.  Antonio 
yielded,  Churubusco  was  taken,  and  Santa  Anna  aban- 
doned the  field  and  fled  to  the  capital.  It  was  a 
memorable  day  in  Mexico.  An  army,  thirty  thou- 
sand strong,  had  been  broken  up  by  another  less  than 
one  third  its  strength  in  numbers;  and  at  almost 
every  step  the  Americans  were  successful.  Full  four 
thousand  of  the  Mexicans  were  killed  or  wounded, 
three  thousand  were  made  prisoners,  and  thirty  seven 
pieces  of  cannon  were  taken,  all  in  one  day.  The 
Americana  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  almost  eleven 

•Page  43.  '  '         — — 

'  According  to  the  faint  glimmerings  ofaniaeiit  Mexican  liistoiy  whicli  have  come  down  to  uB, 
tiie  Aztecs,  who  occupied  that  countiy  when  it  first  became  known  to  EoropeauB  [page  43]  came 
from  the  North,  and  were  more  refined  than  any  other  tribes,  whioh,  from  tune  to  time,  had  held 
poaseasiOQ  of  the  country.  They  liuilt  a  city  within  the  bordera  of  Lalte  Q'ezcueo,  sad  named  it 
irexim,  in  honor  of  Mexitli,  their  god  of  war.  Where  the  present  great  cathedral  standa,  they  had 
erected  an  immonsa  temple,  dedicated  to  Uie  sun,  and  there  offered  human  sacrificea  It  is  related, 
that  at  its  eonseeration,  almost  aiity  thousand  human  heinga  were  sacriflced.  The  temple  was  built 
about  the  year  1430,  bj  the  predecessor  of  Montezuma,  the  emperor  found  by  Cortez. 

This  eiprea^on,  referring  to  the  rerufuns  of  the  palace  of  Montezuma  in  Mexico,  was  often 
used  during  the  war. 

'  David  E.  Twiggs  was  born  in  Geor^a  in  1190.  He  was  a  m^'or  at  the  close  of  tlie  War  of 
1812-15,  and  was  retained  in  the  army.  He  was  breveted  a  Major-Gcncral  after  the  battle  at 
Monterey,  and  for  his  gallantry  there  received  the  gift  of  a  sword  from  Congress. 

'  General  Peraifer  F.  Smilii,  ef  Loui^ana.  '  p^e  514^ 

'  General  James  Shields,  of  Illinois,  afterward  a  represectalive  of  that  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 
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hundred.  They  might  now  have  entered  the  city  of  Mexico  in  triumph,  but 
General  Scott  preferred  to  bear  the  olive  branch,  rather  than  the  palm.  As  he 
advanced  to  Ta<:ubaya,  [August  21],  within  three  miles  of  the  city,  a  flag  came 
from  Santa  Anna  to  ask  for  an  armistice,  preparatory  to  negotiations  for  pea«e.' 
It  was  granted,  and  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  who  had  been  appointed,  by  the  United 
States  government,  a  commissioner  to  treat  for  peace,  went  into  the  capital 
[August  24]  for  the  purpose.  Scott  made  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  at 
Tacubaya,  his  head-quarters,  and  there  anxiously  awaited  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference, until  the  5th  of  September,  when  Mr.  Trist  returned,  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  his  propositions  were  not  only  spurned  with  scorn,  but  that  Santa 
Aiina  had  violated  the  armistice  by  strengthening  the  defenses  of  the  city. 
Disgusted  with  the  continual  treachery  of  his  foe,  Scott  declared  the  armistice 
at  an  end,  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  prepared  to  storm  the  capital. 

The  first  demonstration  against  the  city  was  on  the  mommg  of  the  8th  of 
September,  when  less  than  four  thousand  Americans  attacked  fourteen  thousand 
Mexicans,  under  Santa  Anna,  at  El  Molinos  del  Rey  (the  King's  Mills)  near 
Chepultepcc.  They  were  at  first  repulsed,  with  great  slaughter  ;  but  returning 
to  the  attack,  they  fought  desperately  for  an  hour,  and  drove  the  Mexicans  from 
their  position.  Both  parties  suffered  dreadfully.  The  Mexicans  left  almost  a 
thousand  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  Americans  lost  about  eight  hundred.  And 
now  the  proud  Chepultepec  was  doomed.  It  was  a  lofty  hill,  strongly  fortified, 
and  the  seat  of  the  military  school  of  Mexico.  It  was  the  last  place  to  be 
defended  outside  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Scott  erected  four  heavy  batteries  to 
bear  upon  it,  on  the  night  of  the  lltli  of  September ;  and  the  next  day  [Sep- 
tember 12,  1847],  a  heavy  cannonade  and  bombardment  commenced.  On  the 
13th,  the  a^ailanta  commenced  a  furious  charge,  routed  the  enemy,  with  great 
slaughter,  and  unfurled  the  American  fiag  over  the  shattered  castle  of  Chepul- 
tepec. The  Mexicans  fled  to  the  city  along  an  aqueduct,  pursued  by  General 
Quitman'  to  its  very  gates.  That  night,  Santa  Anna  and  his  army,  with  the 
officers  of  government,  fled  from  the  doomed  capital ;  and  at  four  o'clock  the 
following  morning  [September  14],  a  deputation  from  the  city  authorities 
waited  upon  General  Scott,  and  begged  him  to  spare  the  town  and  treat  for 
peace.  He  would  maJ^e  no  terms,  but  ordered  Generals  Worth  and  Quitman' 
to  move  forward,  and  plant  the  stripes  and  stars  upon  the  Bational  Palace. 
The  victorious' generals  entered  at  ten  o'clock,  and  on  the  Grand  Plaza'  took 
formal  possession  of  the  Mexican  Empire.  Order  soon  reigned  in  the  capital. 
Santa  Anna  made  some  feeble  efforts  to  regain  lost  power,  and  failed.  He 
appeared 'befoje  Puebia  on  tho  22d  of  September,  where  Colonel  ChiHg  had 
been  besieged  since  the  13th.  The  approach  of  General  Lane  frightened  him 
away ;  and  in  a  battle  with  the  troops  of  that  leader  at  Huamantla,  Santa 

'  Hole  1,  page  242. 

'  John  A.  Quitman  is  a  native  of  New  York,  and  ia 
He  led  voluateera  to  the  Mexican  war,  and  waa  brevets 
for  his  gallantry.     He  was  Governor  cX  Mis^ippi  in  It 

3  lie  approachof  each  was  along  separate  aqueducts.    See  nriap,  page  493. 

'  Place.     Thia  tUhe  lai^  public  equare  in  tbe  clt;  of  Uexicu. 
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Anna  was  defeated.  On  the  18th  of  October  he  was  again  defeated  at  Atlixco, 
and  there  his  troops  deserted  him.  Before  the  close  of  October,  he  was  a 
fugitive,  stripped  of  every  commission,  and  seeking  safety,  by  flight,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Grulf.'  The  president  of  the  Mexican  Congress  assumed  provis- 
ional authority ;  and  on  the  2d  of  February,  1848,  that  body  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace,  with  commissioners  of  the  United  States  at  Gaudaloupe  Hidalgo. 
This  treaty  was  finally  agreed  to  by  both  governments,  and  on  the  4th  of  July 
following,  President  Polk  proclaimed  it.  It  stipulated  the  evacuation  of  Mex- 
ico by  the  American  army,  within  three  months ;  the  payment  of  three  millions 
of  dollars  in  hand,  and  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  in  four  annual  instalments, 
by  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  for  the  territory  acquired  by  conquest ;  and  in 
addition,  to  assume  debts  due  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the 
amount  of  three  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  also  fixed  bound- 
aries, and  otiierwise  adjusted  matters  in  dispute.  New  Mexico  and  California 
now  became  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  same  month  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Gaudaloupe 
Hidalgo,  a  man  employed  by  Captain  Sutter,  who  owned  a  mill  twenty-five 
miles  up  the  American  fork  of  the  Sacramento  River,  discovered  gold.  It  was 
very  soon  found  in  other  localities,  and  during  the  summer,  rumors  of  the  fact 
reached  the  United  States.  These  rumors  assumed  tangible  form  in  Prraident 
Polk's  message  in  December,  1848  ;  and  at  the  k^inning  of  1849,  thousands 
were  on  their  way  to  the  land  of  gold.  Around  Cape  Horn,  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  over  the  great  central  plains  of  the  continent,  men  went  by 
hundreds ;  and  far  and  wide  in  California,  the  precious  metal  was  found.  From 
Europe  and  South  America,  hundreds  flocked  thither ;  and  the  Chinese  came 
also  from  Asia,  to  dig  gold.  The  dreams  of  the  early  Spanish  voyagers,'  and 
those  of  the  English  who  sought  gold  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador,'  and  up  the 
rivers  in  the  middle  of  the  continent,'  have  been  more  than  realized.  Hundi-eds 
yet  [1856]  continue  to  go  thither,  and  the  gold  seems  inexhaustible.' 

The  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary  question" 
with  Great  Britain,  were  the  most  prominent  events,  Iteving  a  relation  to  for- 
eign powers,  which  distinguished  Mr.  Polk's  administration.  Two  measures  of 
a  domestic  character,  appear  prominently  among  many  others  which  mark  his 
administration  as  full  of  activity.  These  were  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent treasury  system,'  by  which  the  national  revenues  are  collected  in  gold 
and  silver,  or  treasury  notes,  without  the  aid  of  banks ;  and  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  laws  in  1846,  by  which  protection  to  American  manufacturers  was 
lessened.  It  vras  during  the  last  year  of  his  administration  that  Wisconsin  was 
admitted  [May  29,  1848]  into  the  Union  of  States,  making  the  whole  number 
thirty.  At  about  this  time,  the  people  of  the  Union  were  preparing  for  another 
presidential  election.  The  popularity  which  General  Taylor  had  gained  by  his 
brilliant  victories  in  Mexico,  caused  him  to  be  nominated  for  that  exalted  sta- 
tion, in  many  parts  of  the  Union,  even  before  he  returned  home;'  and  he  was 
'  Note  6,  p^e  513.  '  Page  43.        '  Page  62.        '  Page  56.        •  Note  3,  page  373. 
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cboaen  to  be  a  canSidate  for  that  office,  by  a  national  convention  held  at  Phila- 
delphia in  June,  1848.  His  opponent  was  General  Lowia  Cass,  of  Michigan, 
now  [1856]  United  States  senator  from  that  State.'  General  Taylor  waa 
elected  by  a  largo  majority,  with  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  as  Vice- 
President. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

TAYLOR'S    ADMINISTRATION.     [1849— IS&O.] 

The  4th  of  March,  1849,  waa  Sunday,  and  the  inauguration  of  Zachary 
Taylor,'  the  twelfth  President  of  the  United  States,  did  not  take  place  until  the 


e^/zt^-- — 


next  day.     Again  people  had  gathered  at  the  Federa,!  city  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  the  day  bemg  pleasant,  though  cloudy,  a  vast  concourse  were 

'  Note  2,  pi^e  424. 

'  Zachaiy  Taylor  waa  torn  in  Virginia,  in  November,  1184.  He  went  vnth  his  &ther  to  Ken- 
tucky tlie  following  year,  and  liis  diildhood  was  paascd  near  the  present  city  of  Louisville.  He 
entered  the  United  States  army  in  1807.  He  waa  a  distij^uiahod  subaltern  during  the  -war  of 
1812-15,  and  attMnsd  the  rank  of  major.  He  was  of  great  service  in  tlie  Florida  War  [pujte  468]; 
aod  when  hostilities  with  Mesico  appeared  probable,  he  was  sent  in  that  direction,  and,  aa  we 
have  seen,  displayed  great  sltill  and  bravery.  He  died  in  July,  1850,  having  performed  the  duties 
of  Preaident  for  only  sixteen  months. 
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assembled  in  front  of  the  eastern  portico  of  the  capitol,  long  before  the  appointed 
hour  for  the  interesting  ceremoniea.  In  a  clear  and  distinct  voice,  he  pro- 
nounced his  inaugural  address,  and  then  took  the  oath  of  office  administered  by 
Chief  Justice  Tanej.  On  the  following  day  he  nominated  his  cabinet  officera," 
and  the  appointments  were  immediately  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  With  the 
heart  of  a  true  patriot  and  honest  man,  Taylor  entered  upon  his  responsible 
duties  with  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  his  country  as  faithfully  in  the  cabinet,  as 
he  had  done  in  the  field.^  He  had  the  sympathies  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  with  him,  and  his  inauguration  was  the  promise  of  great  happiness  and 
prosperity  for  the  country. 

When  President  Taylor  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  thousands  of 
adventurers  were  flocking  to  California  from  ajl  parts  of  the  Union,  and  ele- 
ments of  a  new  and  powerful  State  were  rapidly  gathering  there.  Statesmen 
and  politicians  perceived  the  importance  of  the  new  Territory,  and  soon  the 
question  whether  slavery  should  have  a  legal  existence  there,  became  an  absorb- 
ing topic  m  Congress  and  among  tho  people.  The  inhabitants  of  California 
decided  the  question  for  themselves.  In  August,  1849,  General  Eiley,  tho 
military  Governor  of  the  Territory,  established  a  sort  of  judiciary  by  proclama- 
tion, with  Peter  H.  Burnet  as  Chief  Justice.  Before  that  time  there  was  no 
statute  law  in  California,  By  proclamation,  also.  Governor  Riley  summoned 
a  convention  of  delegates  to  meet  at  Monterey,  to  form  a  State  Constitution. 
Before  it  convened,  the  inhabitants  in  convention  at  San  Francisco,  voted 
against  slavery  ;  and  the  Constitution,  prepared  and  adopted  at  Monterey,  on 
the  first  of  September,  1849,  excluded  slavery  from  the  Territory,  forever. 
Thus  came  into  political  form  the  crude  elements  of  a  State,  the  birth  and 
maturity  of  which  seems  like  a  dream.  Ail  had  been  accomplished  vrithin 
twenty  months  from  the  time  when  gold  was  discovered  near  Sutter's  Mill. 

Under  the  Constitution,  Edward  Gilbert  and  G.  II.  Wright,  were  elected 
delegates  for  California  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives ;  and  the  State 
Legislature,  at  its  first  session,  elected  John  Charles  Fremont*  and  William  M. 
Gwinn,  United  States  senators.  When  the  latter  went  to  Washington,  they 
carried  their  Constitution  with  them,  and  presented  a  petition  [February, 
1850]  asking  for  the  admission  of  that  Territory  into  the  Union  as  a  free  and 
independent  State.*  The  article  of  the  Constitution  which  excluded  slavery, 
became  a  cause  for  violent  debates  in  Congre^,  and  of  bitter  sectional  feeling 
between  the  people  of  the  North  and  the  South.  The  Union,  so  strong  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  was  shaken  to  its  center,  and  prophets  of  evil  fooUshly 

■  He  appointed  John  M,  Clayton,  Secretary  of  Slate;  ■William  M.  MeretJith,  Seeretaiy  of  the 
Treasury;  George  W.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  War;  William  B.  Preston,  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy- 
Tliomaa  Ewing,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (a  new  office  recently  eafablisiied,  in  which  eome  of  the 
duties  before  performed  by  the  Stale  and  Treasury  departments  are  attended  to) ;  Jacob  CoUamer, 
Postmaster-Senoral ;  and  Reverdy  Johnson,  Attomey-GeneraL 

'  Page  481  to  page  48G,  incluaive.  •  page  488. 

*  At  this  time  our  government  was  perplexed  by  the  claims  of  Tesas  to  portions  of  tho  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mesico,  recently  acquired  [page  497},  and  serious  difEculty  was  apprehended.  Early 
ic  1850,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  petitioned  Congress  for  a  civil  govemmenl,  and  the  Mor-' 
mons  of  the  Utah  repon  also  petitioned  for  the  organization  of  the  country  they  had  recently 
BetUed,  ittto  a  Territory  of  the  United  States. 
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predicted  its  speedy  dissolution.  As  in  1832,'  there  were  menacea  of  secession 
from  the  Union,  by  Southern  representatives,  and  never  before  did  civil  war 
appear  so  inevitable.  Happily  for  the  country,  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen 
and  patriots  the  Republic  had  ever  gloried  in,  were  members  of  the  national 
Legislature,  at  that  time,  and  with  consummate  skill  they  directed  and  con- 
trolled the  storm.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  alarm  in  Congress,  and 
throughout  the  land,  Henry  Clay  again'  appeared  as  the  potent  peace-maker 


between  the  Hotspurs  of  the  North  and  South ;  and  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1850,  he  offered,  in  the  Senate  a  plan  of  compromise  which  met  the  diflSculty. 
Eleven  days  afterward  [February  5,  1850]  he  spoke  nobly  in  defense  of  his 
plan,  denounced  secession  as  treason,  and  implored  hia  countrymen  to  make 


'  Page  464.  Henty  Clay  w 
sation  was  defecUre,  and  lie  an 
intellectual  powers  began  lo  de 
of  the  law.     When  admitted  U 


IS  bom  in  Hanover  county,  Vir^nia,  in  April,  lYTl.  His  early  edu- 
se  to  grealjiesa  by  tbe  force  of  his  own  geniua.  His  estraordinary 
lehp  at  an  early  age,  anii  at  nineteen  he  commenced  the  study 
ID  practice,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  over  the  mouctaJcs  to  the 
fertile  valleys  of  Kentucky,  and  Uiere  laid  the  foundationa  of  his  greatness  as  a  lawyer  aod  orator. 
The  latter  quality  was  first  ftiUy  developed  when  a  convention  was  called  to  revise  the  Conatitulion 
of  Kentucky.  Then  he  worked  manfully  and  unceasingly  to  pfoeure  the  election  of  delegates  who 
wonld  favor  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  He  heoame  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  L^^atvire  in 
181)3,  and  there  he  took  a  front  rank.  He  was  choseo  to  fill  a  vacant  seat  in  the  United  SEatea 
Senate  in  1806,  and  in  1811  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  became 
its  Speaker.  From  that  time  until  his  death,  he  was  continually  in  public  life.  He  long  held  a 
front  rank  among  American  statesmen,  and  died,  while  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  in 
the  dty  of  Washington,  at  the  close  of  June,  1852. 
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every  Bticrifiee  but  honor,  in  support  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Clay's  plan  was 
warmly  aeconded  by  Daniel  Webster ;'  and  other  senators  approving  of  compro- 
mise, submitted  propositions.  Finally,  on  motion  of  Senator  Foote  of  Missis- 
sippi, a  connnittee  of  thirteen  was  appointed  to  consider  the  various  plans  and 
report  a  bill.  The  committee  consisted  of  six  northern  and  six  southern  sen- 
ators, and  these  chose  the  thirteenth.  The  Senate  appointed  Mr.  Clay  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  following,  he  reported  a  bill.  It  was 
discussed  for  four  months,  and  on  the  9th  of  September,  each  measure  included 
in  the  bill  having  been  thoroughly  considered  separately,  the  famous  Compro- 
mise Act  of  1850,  having  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  became  a  law. 
Because  several  measures,  distinct  in  their  objects,  were  embodied  in  the  act,  it 
is  sometimes  known  as  the  "  Omnibus  Bill."  The  most  important  stipulations 
of  the  act  were,  Ist.  That  California  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  with  its  anti-alavery  Constitution,  and  its  territorial  extent  from  Oregon 
to  the  Mexican  possessions;  2d.  That  the  vast  country  east  of  California,  con- 
taining the  Mormon  settlements  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake,"  should  be  erected 
into  a  Territory  called  Utah,  without  mention  of  slavery ;  3d.  That  New  Mex- 
ico should  be  erected  into  a  Territory,  within  satisfactory  boundaries,  and  with- 
out any  stipulations  respecting  slavery,  and  that  ten  millions  of  dollars  should 
be  paid  to  Texas  from  the  Federal  treasury,  in  purcliase  of  her  claims;  4th. 
That  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  abolished ;  5th.  A 
law  providing  for  the  arrest  in  the  northern  or  free  States,  and  return  to  their 
masters,  of  all  slaves  who  should  escape  from  bondage.  The  last  measure  of 
the  Compromise  Act  produced,  and  continues  to  produce,  much  disaatislkction 
at  the  North ;  and  the  execution,  evasion,  and  violation  of  the  law,  in  several 
instances,  have  led  to  serious  disturbances  and  much  bitter  sectional  feeling.' 

While  the  great  Compromise  question  was  under  discussion,  the  nation  was 
called  to  lament  the  loss  of  its  Chief  Magistrate.  President  Taylor  was  seized 
with  a  malady,  similar  in  its  eflbcts  to  cholera,  which  terminated  his  earthly 
career  on  the  9th  of  July,  1850.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,'  he  was  immediately  succeeded  in  office  by 

MILLARD    FILLMORE,' 

who,  on  the  10th  of  July,  took  the  oath  to  "  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  President  Taylor's  cabinet  resigned;  but 
the  new  President,  with  great  delicacy,  declined  to  consider  their  resignations 

'  Page  503.      '  Page  503.      '  Page  529.      *  Article  IL,  section  L  of  the  Federal  ConBtitutton. 

'  Millard  Fillmore  was  bora  in  January,  1800,  in  Cayuga,  comity,  New  York.  His  eaily  edu- 
cation was  limited,  and  at  a  suitable  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  wool-carder.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, bis  talent  attracted  tlie  attention  of  Ju%e  Wood,  of  Cayaga.  county,  and  he  took  tie  humbla 
apprentice  under  his  charge,  to  study  the  Bcience  of  law.  Ha  becamo  eminent  in  his  profession. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  his  native  State  in  1829,  and  in  ]R.'i2|  was  ehosen  to  represent 
his  district  iu  Gongresa.  He  was  re-elected  in  1S3T,  and  was  omtiniied  in  nfGce  seieral  years.  Id 
1811,  he  was  an  unsncccsaful  candidate  ibrthe  office  of  Governor  of  his  naljve  State,  and  in  134S 
he  was  elected  Tice-Presideut  of  the  United  States.  The  death  of  Taylor  gave  him  the  preadency, 
and  he  conducted  public  aBkirs  with  dignity  and  EkiU.  In  the  summer  of  1856,  he  was  nominated 
for  the  office  of  Preadent  of  the  Unil«d  States,  by  the  "  American"  party,  with  A  J,  Donelson  for 
Vice-President    See  Note  1,  page  479. 
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until  after  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased  President  had  been  performed.  At  his 
request,  thej  remaiued  in  ofSee  until  the  15th  of  the  month,  when  President 
Fillmore  appointed  new  heads  of  the  departtnents.' 

The  administration  of  President  Tajlor  had  been  brief,  hut  it  was  distin- 


guished  by  events  which  will  have  an  important  hearing  upon  the  future  des- 
tiny of  our  Republic.  One  of  these  vraa  an  invasion  of  Cuba  by  a  force  under 
General  Lopez,  a  native  of  that  island,  which  was  organized  and  officered  in  the 
United  States,  in  violation  of  existing  neutrality  laws.  For  a  long  time  the 
native  Cubans  had  been  restive  under  the  rigorous  rule  of  Spanish  Governor- 
Generals,"  and  a  desire  for  independence  burned  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  the 
best  men  there.  Among  these  was  Lopez,  who,  in  forming  this  invading  expe- 
dition, counted  largely  upon  this  feeling  for  co-operation.     He  landed  at  Car- 

'  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State ;  Thomas  Oorwin,  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury ;  Charles  M. 
Conrad,  Secretary  of  War ;  Alexander  H.H.Stnarl,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  William  A.  Graham, 
Secretary  of  the  Nayy;  John  J.  Crittenden,  Attomey-Generjl;  Fathan  K.  Hail,  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. Daniel  Webster  was  tern  in  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  in  Jannary,  1782,  and  was  educated 
chiefly  at  the  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover.  and  Darlmonli  College  at  Hanover.  He  studied  law 
in  Etaion,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1805.  He  commenced  practice  in  his  native  State,  and 
Boon  became  eminent  He  flrstappeared  in  publia  life  in  1813,  whec  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member 
of  the  Federal  House  of  Eepresentatives.  At  that  session  bis  speeches  were  remarkable,  and  a 
iouthem  member  remarked,  "  The  North  has  not  his  equal,  nor  the  South  his  superior."  Although 
in  public  life  a  greater  portion  of  the  time  from  that  period  until  his  death,  yet  he  always  had  an 
eitensive  and  lucrative  law  practice.  He  stood  tbremost  as  a  constitutional  lawyer ;  and  for  many 
years  he  was  peerless  as  a  statesman.  He  died  at  Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  in  October,  1852,  at 
the  ^e  of  almost  seventy-one  years.       -  '  Page  40. 
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denaa  on  the  19th  of  April,  1850,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  some  of  the  Span- 
ish troopa  and  native  Cubans,  and  by  concerted  action  to  rid  the  island  of  cruel 
bondage.  But  the  people  and  trocj^a  did  not  co-operate  with  him,  and  disap- 
pointed, he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  prepare  for  a  more  formidable 
expedition.     We  shall  meet  him  ^ain  presently. 


^d¥-/t^  J^^-z^ 


During  Taylor's  administration,  one  sovereign  State  and  three  Territories 
were  added  to  the  Confederacy,  and  preparations  were  made  for  organizing  other 
local  governments  within  the  domain  of  the  United  States.  That  State  was 
California,  and  the  Territories  were  of  those  of  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Mmne- 
sota.'  The  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Utah  are  of  the  religious  sect 
called  Mormons,  who,  after  suffering  much  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  from  their 
opptsers,  left  those  States  in  1848,  and  penetrated  the  deep  wilderness  in  the 
interior  of  our  continent;  and  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  the  midst  of  the 
savage  Utah  tribes,  they  have  built  a  large  city,  made  extensive  plantations, 
and  founded  an  empire   almost  as   large,  in  territorial   extent,  as   that  of 

'  mimmAa  (sky-colored  water)  ia  the  Indian  name  of  the  river  St  Peter,  the  lai^st  tributary 
of  the  Miasissippi.  m  that  region.  It  was  a  part  of  (he  vaat  Territory  of  Louiaanfl,  and  was  organ- 
iied  in  March  1849.  An  embryo  village  at  the  Palls  of  St.  Anthony,  named  SL  Paul,  was  made 
the  capital  and  it  now  contains  more  than  ten  thousand  souls.  Its  growth  is  unprecedented,  even 
in  the  wonderful  progress  of  other  dties  of  the  West,  and  it  promises  to  speedily  equal  Chicago  in 
its  population.  The  whole  re^on  of  Mirmesola  is  very  attractive;  and  it  has  heen  called  the 
New  England  oFHie  West. 
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Alexander  the  Great.'  The  sect  was  founded  in  1827,  by  a  shrewd  young 
man  named  Joaeph  Smith,  a  native  of  central  New  York,  who  professed  to 
have  received  a  special  revelation  from  Heaven,  giving 
him  knowledge  of  a  book  which  had  been  buried  many 
centuries  before,  in  a  hill  near  the  village  of  Palmyra, 
whose  leaves  were  of  gold,  upon  which '  were  engraved 
the  records  of  the  ancient  people  of  America,  and  a 
new  gospel  for  man.  He  found  dupes,  believers,  and 
followers;  and  now  [1856]  there  arc  Monnon  mission- 
aries in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  communion 
numbers,  probably,  not  less  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand souls.  There  is  about  a  sufBcient  number  in 
Utah  (60,000)  to  entitle  them  to  a  State  constitution,  and  admission  into  the 
Union.  Their  permission  of  polygamy,  or  men  having  more  than  one  wife, 
will  be  a  serious  bar  to  their  admission,  for  Christianity  and  sound  morality 
forbid  the  custom.  The  Mormons  have  poetically  called  their  country  Deseret 
— the  land  of  the  Honey  Bee— but  Congress  has  entitled  it  Utah,'  and  by  that 
name  it  must  be  known  in  history. 

The  country  inhabited  by  the  Mormons,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  extensive  valleys  and  rocky  mar- 
gins, spread  out  into  an  immense  basin,  surrounded  by  rugged  mountains,  out 
of  which  no  watera  flow.  It  is  midway  between  the  States  on  the  Mississippi 
and  the  PaciBc  Ocean,  perfectly  isolated  from  habitable  regions,  and  embracing 
a  domain  covering  sixteen  degrees  of  longitude  in  the  Utah  latitude.  On  the 
east  are  the  sterile  spurs  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  stretching  down  to  the  vast 
plains  traversed  by  the  Platte  river ;  on  the  west,  extending  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  toward  the  Pacific,  are  arid  salt  deserts,  broken  by  barren  mountains  ■ 
and  north  and  south  are  immense  mountain  districts.     The  valleys  afford  pe- 

'  The  MormOD  esodua  wa3  one  of  the  most  woaderfd  eveata  on  record,  when  consiiiered  in  aU 
lis  phases.  In  September,  1846,  the  last  lingering  Mormons  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  where  they  had 
built  a  aplendld  temple,  were  driven  away  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  by  1,600  troops.  In  Febni- 
ary  preceding,  some  sirteen  hundred  men,  wonieii,  and  children,  fearful  of  the  wrath  of  the  people 
aronnd  them,  had  crossed  the  Mlsasaippi  on  the  ice^  and  traveUng  with  oi-teama  and  on  foot,  they 
penetrated  the  wilderaeas  to  the  Indian  eountiy,  near  Council  Blnfia,  on  Ihe  Missouri.  The  rem- 
naot  who  started  in  autumn,  many  of  whom  were  sick  men,  feeble  women,  and  delicate  giria,  were 
TOmpelled  to  traverse  the  same  dreary  rej^on.  "The  united  host,  under  the  guidance  of  Brigham 
Young,  who  is  yet  tfaett  temporal  and  spiritual  leader,  halted  on  tho  broad  prairies  of  Miaaonri  the 
following  summer,  tamed  up  the  vugin  soH,  and  planted.  Hera  leavmg  a  few  to  cultivate  and 
gather  for  wanderers  who  might  come  after  them,  tho  host  moved  on,  maki:^  tLo  wilderness  vocal 
with  preaching  and  sinpng.  Order  marked  every  step  of  their  pregrcaa,  for  the  voice  of  Toung 
whom  they  r^rded  as  a  seer,  was  to  them  as  tho  voice  of  GM.  On  they  wont^  forming  Wemocfe 
Camps,  or  temporary  reating-placeB  in  the  wilderness.  Noobstacks  unpeded  their  progress.  They 
ibrded  Bwift-ranning  streams,  and  bridged  the  deeper  floods ;  crept  up  the  great  eastern  alojies  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  ftom  the  lofty  summHa  of  the  Wasatch  range,  they  beheld,  on  the  20th  of 
July,  1841,  the  valley  where  they  were  to  rest  and  build  a  city,  and  the  placid  wafers  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake.  glitWring  in  the  beams  of  the  aettii^  sun.  To  tliose  weary  wanderers,  this  mouttnn  fop 
was  a  Pisgah.  From  it  they  saw  the  Promised  Land — to  them  a  B(«tie  of  wondrous  mtereat 
Westward,  lofty  peaks,  bathed  m  purple  aif.  pierced  the  sky;  aod  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
north  and'  south,  stretched  the-fcrtile  Tailey  of  Promise,  and  here  and  there  the  vapors  of  hot 
^rmga,  gushmg  from  rocky  covertercurted  above  the  hills,  like  smoke  &om  the  hearth-fires  of  home 
The  Pi^raa  entered  the  valley  on  the  31st  of  Jnly,  and  on  the  241h  the  President  and  High 
CouncU  BTrived.    There  tliey  planted  a  city,  the  Jerusalem— the  Holy  aty— of  the  Mormon  people 
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rennial  pasturage,  and  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Wild  game  abounds  in 
*lie  mountains;  the  streams  are  filled  with  excellent  fish;  the  climate  is 
delightful  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  and  "breathing  is  a  real  luxury." 
Southward,  over  the  rim  of  the  great  basin,  is  a  fine  cotton-growing  region, 
into  which  the  Mormons  are  penetrating.  The  vast  hilla  and  mountain  slopes 
present  the  finest  pasturage  in.  the  world  for  sheep,  alpacas,  and  goats.  The 
water-power  of  the  whole  region  is  immense.  Iron  mines  everywhere  abound, 
and  in  the  Green  river  basin,  there  are  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal.  In  these 
great  natural  resources  and  defenses,  possessed  by  a  people  of  such  indomitable 
energy  and  perseverance  as  the  Mormons,  we  see  the  vital  elements  of  a  power- 
ful mountain  nation  in  the  heart  of  our  continent,  and  in  the  direct  pathway 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  States,  that  may  yet  play  a  most  important 
part,  for  good  or  evil,  in  the  destinies  of  our  country  and  of  the  world. 

The  moat  important  measures  adopted  during  the  early  part  of  Fillmore's 
administration,  was  the  Compromise  act,  already  considered.'  During  his 
official  career,  the  President  firmly  supported  all  the  requirements  of  the  a«t, 
and  his  judicious  and  conservative  course  kept  the  waters  of  public  opinion  com- 
paratively calm,  notwithstanding  the  workings  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  fre- 
quently produced  much  local  excitement,  where  it  happened  to  be  executed,  or, 
as  was  frequently  the  case,  resisted.  At  the  close  of  his  administration,  in  the 
spring  of  1853,  there  was  very  little  disquietude  in  the  public  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery* 

In  the  spring  of  1851,  Congress  made  important  changes  in  the  general 
post-office  laws,  chiefly  in  the  reduction  of  letter  postage,  fixing  the  rate  upon 
a  letter  weighing  not  more  than  half  an  ounce,  and  pre-paid,  at  three  cents,  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  excepting  California  and  the  Pacific  Territories. 
This  measure  was  a  salutary  one,  and  has  been  productive  of  much  social  and 
commercial  advantage,  for  interchanges  of  thought  are 
proportionately  more  frequent  than  before,  and 
friendly  intercourse  and  business  transactions  by  let- 
ters are  far  more  extensive.  At  the  same  time, 
electro-magnetic  telegraphing  had  become  quite  per- 
fect ;  and  by  means  of  the  subtle  agency  of  electricity, 
communications  were  speeding  over  thousands  of 
miles  of  iron  wire,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 
The  establishment  of  this  instantaneous  communica^ 
tion  between  distant  points  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant achievements  of  this  age  of  invention  and  discov- 
ery ;   and  the  names  of  Fulton  and  Morse'  will  be 

'  Page  399. 

'  In  1832,  Profossor  Samuel  P.  B.  Morse  had  his  attenUon  directed  to  the  experiments  of 
Franltliii  upon  a  wire  ofaftwmilea  in  length,  on  the  banlcsof  the  Schaylldll,  in  which  the  velocity 
of  electricity  was  found  to  be  so  inappredable  that  it  waa  supposed  to  be  instantaneous.  Pro- 
fessor Morse,  pondering  upon  thfe  subject^  suggested  that  electricity  might  be  made  the  means  of 
recording  characters  aa  signs  of  intelligence  at  a  distance;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1832  he  «on- 
Btruct*^  a  portion  of  the  instrumentalities  for  that  purpose.  In  1835  he  showed  the  flrat  com- 
plete inatrument  for  idegraphic  recording,  at  the  New  York  city  Umvetsity,    In  183T  he  com- 
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forever  indisaolubly  connected  in  the  commercial  and  social  history  of  our 
Republic. 

During  the  summer  of  1851,  there  ivas  again  considerable  excitement  pro- 
duced throughout  the  country  because  other  concerted  movements  were  made  at 
different  points,  in  the  organization  of  a  military  force  for  the  purpose  of  invad- 
ing Cuba.'  Tlie  vigilance  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  awak- 
ened, and  orders  were  given  to  Federal  marshals  to  seize  suspected  men,  vessels, 
and  munitions  of  war.  The  steamboat  Cleopatra  was  seized  at  New  York ; 
and  several  gentlemen,  of  the  highest  respectability,  were  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  a  violation  of  existing  neutrality  laws.  In  the  mean  while,  the  greatest  ex- 
citement prevailed  in  Cuba,  and  forty  thousand  Spanish  troops  were  concentrated 
there,  while  a  considerable  naval  force  watched  and  guarded  the  coasts.  These 
hinderances  caused  the  dispersion  of  the  armed  bands  who  were  preparing  to 
invade  Cuba,  and  q^uict  was  rratored  for  awhile.  But  in  July,  the  excitement 
was  renewed.  General  Lopez"  made  a  speech  to  a  large  crowd  in  New  Orleans, 
in  favor  of  an  invading  expedition.  Soon  afterward  [August,  1851],  he  sailed 
from  that  port  with  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  followers,  and  landed 
{August  11]  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba.  There  he  left  Colonel  Crittenden,' 
of  Kentucky,  with  one  hundred  men,  and  proceeded  toward  the  interior.  Crit- 
tenden and  his  party  were  captured,  carried  to  Havana,  and  on  the  16tli  were 
shot.  Lopez  was  attacked  on  the  13th,  and  his  little  anny  dispersed.  He  had 
been  greatly  deceived.  There  yet  appeared  no  signs  of  revolution  in  Cuba,  and 
he  became  a  fugitive.  He  was  arrested  on  the  28th,  with  six  of  his  followers, 
taken  to  Havana,  and  on  the  1st  of  September  was  executed.  Since  that 
event  no  auccessfal  effort  te  organize  an  invading  expedition  has  been  made, 
notwithstanding  there  is  still  [1856]  a  strong  feeling  in  some  sections  favorable 
to  it. 

pletcd  a  more  perfect  machinery.  In  1833  he  submitted  the  matter  and  the  telegraphic  instniraents 
to  Congreaa,  asking  their  aid  to  cotiEtract  a  liaa  of  sufficient  length  "to  test  ita  practicability  and 
utihty."  The  committee  to  wliom  the  subject  was  referred,  reponed  favorably,  and  proposed  an 
l^rt^riation  of  830,000  to  construct  the  first  line.  The  appropriation,  however,  was  not  made 
until  tbe  3d  of  March,  1843.  The  posts  for  Bupporti^  the  wires  were  erected  between  Washing- 
Ion  and  BaHJmore,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  In  the  springof  1844  the  line  was  eomplelfid,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Democratic  convention,  then  sittir^  in  Baltimore,  whidi  nominated  James  K. 
Polk  for  the  rresidoney  of  the  United  States,  was  the  first  use,  for  public  purposes,  ever  made  by 
the  telegraph,  whose  wires  now  [1856]  ostend  a  distance  of  almost  fifty  thousand  miles  in  the 
Onited  States  and  Canadas.  Professor  Morse's  system  of  Eccording  Telegraphs  is  adopted  gener- 
ally on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  has  been  selected  by  the  government  of  Australia  ibr  the  tele- 
graphic systems  of  that  country.  A  very  ingenious  machine  for  recording  telegraphic  communica- 
tions with  printing  types,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  copying,  was  constructed,  a  few  years  ago, 
by  House,  and  ia  dssw  cxtenavely  used.  Professor  Moise  is  the  eldest  son  of  Kev,  Jedediah  Morse, 
the  first  American  geographer.  He  was  bom  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1J91,  and  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1810.  Ho  studied  paintmg.  In  Engiwid,  and  was  very  succesafiiL  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  New  Torlt,  and  he  was  the  first  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  upon  art,  in  America,  ^s,  heoarae  a  professor  in  the  University  of  the 
city  of  New  Tork,  and  there  perfected  his  magnetic  telegraph.  Mr.  Morse  now  [1856]  resides  on 
his  beautiful  estate  of  Locust  Grove,  near  Po'keepsie,  New  York.  He  has  received  many  testi- 
monials of  appreciation  from  eminent  individuals  and  societJes  abroad ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1856 
he  departed  ibr  Rua^a,  having  received  an  invitatjon  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  Jo  be  present  at 
his  coronation.    He  returned  at  the  close  of  October. 

'  Page  502.  P^S^  502. 

'  WilUam  L.  Crittenden.  He  had  been  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  infantry,  by 
brevet,  but  rtaigned  m  1849, 
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In  the  a.utimin  of  1851,  more  accesaions  were  made  to  the  vastly-extended 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  by  the  purchase  of  twenty-one  millions  of 
acres  of  land  in  Minnesota,  from  the  Upper  Sioux  tribes.'  The  amount  paid  for 
this  tract  was  about  three  hundred  and  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  given  when 
the  Indians  should  rea«h  their  reservation  in  Upper  Minnesota,  and  sixty-eight 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  for  fifty  years.  At  about  the  same  time,  another 
broad  region  was  purchased  of  the  Lower  Sioux ;°  and  now  [1856]  a  white 
population  is  flowing  thither,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Indians,  and  make  "the 
wilderness  blossom  aa  the  rose."  On  account  of  the  rapid  progress  of  immigra^ 
tion  from  abroad  and  inter-emigration  at  home,  and  the  wonderful  prosperity 
of  business  of  ali  kinds,  the  greatest  activity  everywhere  prevailed,  and  forecast 
perceived  a  vast  and  speedy  increase  of  population  and  national  wealth.  Al- 
ready new  States  and  Territories  were  sending  additional  representatives  to  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  capitol  was  becoming  too  narrow,' 
In  view  of  future  wants,  its  extension  was  decided  upon ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1851,  the  President  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  addition.' 

In  the  month  of  May,  1845,  Sil"  John  Franklin,  a  veteran  English  explorer, 
with  two  vessels  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  men,  left  Great  Britain  in 
search  of  the  long-sought-for  north-west  passage  to  the  East  Indies.'  Since  the 
spring  of  184G,  no  certain  tidings  of  him  have  been  received,  and  several  expe- 
ditions have  been  sent  in  search  of  him.'  Among  others,  Henry  Grinnell,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  New  York,  sent  two  vessels,  at  his  own  expense,  in  quest 
of  the  missing  mariner.  The  expedition  left  New  York  in  May,  1850,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  De  Haven,  of  tho  United  States  navy.  It  pene- 
trated the  pokr  waters  to  the  southern  entrance  of  Wellington  Channel,  where 
the  graves  of  three  of  Franklin's  men,  made  in  April,  1846,  were  discovered. 
After  ineffectual  attempts  to  pass  up  that  channel  to  tho  supposed  open  circum- 
polar  sea  beyond,  the  expedition  returned  in  October,  1851,  without  accomplish- 
ing its  benevolent  object.     Yet  the  search  for  the  brave  Sir  John  and  his  com- 

*  Page  31. 

'  About  $225,000  were  paid  for  this  tract,  and  a  promised  atuiual  payment  of  $30,000  fur 
fiilyyeara,  Altogther,  the  United  States  government  paid  about  $3,000,000  for  Indian  lands  in  tho 
antumn  of  1851. 

'  Bach  State  ia  entitled  to  two  senators.  The  number  of  States  now  [1856]  being  thirty-onn, 
the  Senate  is  composed  of  sixty-two  members.  The  number  of  Eepresentativea  to  whicli  oacli 
State  is  entitled,  is  detenutned  by  the  number  of  inhabilanta.  The  present  number  of  the  members 
in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

'  Note  I,  page  .'IBS.  On  the  occasion  of  laying  the  comer-stone,  an  oration  was  pronounced  by 
Daniel  Webster,  in  the  course  of  which  ho  said ;  "  I^  therefore,  it  sliall  hereafter  be  the  will  of  God 
that  this  structure  shall  &U  &om  its  base,  that  its  foundations  be  upturned,  and  the  depodt  beneath 
this  atono  brought  to  the  eyes  of  men,  be  it  then  known,  that  on  this  day  the  Union  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America  stands  firm — that  their  Constitution  still  exists  unimpaired,  and  with  all  its  use- 
flilnesa  and  glory,  growing  every  day  stronger  in  the  affections  of  the  great  body  of  the  American 
people,  and  attracting,  more  and  more,  the  admiration  of  the  world." 

*  Note  2,  page  47,  also  page  52,  and  note  8,  page  59. 

*  InlBSB,  an  overland  exploring  party,  was  dispatched  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company  to  ex- 
amine the  localities  "on  the  northern  coast  of  America,  where  it  was  supposed  Franklin  and  his 
assoeiates  perished.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish,  or  Black  River,  Esquimaux:  intbrmed  them 
that  about  four  years  before,  a  party  of  white  men  had  perished  (torn  fwnine  and  exhaustion  in  the 
Tidnity  of  Montreal  Island.  Some  articles  known  to  have  belonged  to  Su'  John  Franklin's  parly, 
were  found  among  the  Esquimaux,  and  seem  to  confirm  the  beUef  that  these  brave  adventurers 
actaally  perished  about  the  year  1851,  on  Ute  northern  borders  of  Norlh  A 
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9  was  not  abinloneil  Fr  m  Englani  another  exf  eil  t  on  wis  Sient  and 
Mr  C  umell  n  connection  w  h  the  goverumcnt  of 
tl  e  t  n  t  1  ^tdtes  sent  anotbe  or  the  s  me  r  rid 
under  the  command  of  Dr  £1  ha  K  Ki  e  the  ur 
{,eo  and  naturabat  of  th  fom  er  ente  priae  It  sailed 
t  om  New  \  rk  on  the  olst  of  May  ISoi  and  on  the 
1  )th  of  ^eptemher  follow  n<r  they  vere  f  oze  n  on 
tl  e  coTSt  of  Greenia  d  at  the  most  northerly  po  nt 
ever  ca  hed  There  they  ya&  ed  the  w  nter  a  d  tl  e 
follow  ng  sumn  er  was  spent  n  e  pi  r  ng  the  shores 
their  es.  el  all  the  wh  le  ren  a  mng  fiat  n  tl  e  e  Tho 
^  "^  wmter  of  18^  and  IS  5  w  s  one  of  unexampled  sc  fT 

ty  ind  tl  ey  suff  red  tico  e  valle  ha  dsh  ps  The  r  stock  ot  f  lel  w  s  ex 
h  ted  a  1  even  ra  s  became  cho  ce  mors  la  of  foo  1  D  sease  f  II  upon  ti  cm 
nd  t  ne  tme  t  appea  elis  f  all  mupt  nevt  Hyper  si  Buttle  ndom 
talle  perseverance  of  Dr  Kine  and  ha  pa  -ty  o  c  came  all  and  they  w  ro 
rewarded  ty  tl  d  covery  of  the  long  suspected  open  polar  sea  beyonl  the 
^re  t  ce  belt  tl  at  j^  dies  tl  e  North  Pole  Tl  o  long  al  sence  of  the  expe  bt  on 
cxc  ted  feara  fo  the  r  aafcty  and  i  other  w  a  sent  to  the  lel  ef  Dr  Kano 
and  1  s  par  y  comi  elled  to  a!  i  don  th  r  vessels  had  voyaged  m  oj  e  boata 
thirteen  hun  1  cd  n  les  to  i  Dan  h  aettloment  on  Green!  nd  nd  we  !>out  to 
take  lassage  for  England  when  the  KeL  f  Ex|el  on  f  u  d  them  On  tho 
18th  ot  '^eptembe^  18  5  they  all  aa  led  for  Nen  "io  k  1  ere  they  arr  ed  on 
the  11th  of  Octobe  In  the  me  n  wh  le  the  great  p  oblem  vh  ch  io  three 
hunled  years  hasje-pl  ed  h  mr  me  wo  11  ha  i  been  worked  ou  by  an 
Engl  sh  avigator  Tl  e  fa  t  of  v  orth  west  passage  ir  unl  the  Ar  t  c  coast 
of  North  Amer  a  from  Siffin  b  Bay  to  Belr  g  a  '^trait  his  I  een  u  [ues 
nably  lemon  trxted  by  Capta  M  Clu  o  of  the  ah  i  In  si  g  to  ho  vaa 
Bent  n  search  of  S  r  John  Fri  kl  n  n  October  18o      Having  pissed  through 


'  Eliaha  Kent  Kaoo  was  born  in  Philadelphia  m  lebraary,  1S22,  and  ho  took  his  degree  m  the 
Medical  University  of  Peno^'lvania  in  1843.  He  entered  the  American  navy  as  assistantsui^n. 
and  waa  attached  as  a  phyaciao  to  the  first  American  embassy  to  China.  While  in  the  East,  he  visited 
many  of  the  Islands,  and  met  with  wild  adventurea  After  that  he  ascended  tlie  Hile  to  the  conflnea 
of  Nubia,  and  passed  a  season  in  Egypt  After  traveling  through  Greece  and  a  part  of  Europe,  on 
foot,  he  returned  to  the  United  Stales  m  1846.  He  was  immediately  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
where  he  narrowly  escaped  death  fium  fever.  Soon  after  his  recovery  be  went  to  Mexico  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  war  then  progresslr^,  where  bia  bravery  and  endurance  commanded  universal  ad- 
miration. His  borse  was  killed  under  him,  and  himself  was  badly  wounded.  He  was  appointed 
senior  sm^on  and  naturalist  to  the  "  Grmnell  Expedition,"  sent  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklm ; 
and  after  his  return  he  prepared  an  interesting  account  of  the  exploration.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  second  j>xpedition,  which  sailed  in  May,  1853.  Governed  by  Hie  suggestions  of 
a  theory  which  had  long  occupied  his  mind,  he  prepared  more  for  land  than  water  explorations. 
Supposing  Greenland  to  be  tie  southern  cape  of  a  polar  continent,  it  was  the  intention  of  Dr.  Kane 
to  s^  as  tkr  north  along  that  coast  as  the  ice  would  allow,  and  then  leave  his  vessels  and  make  an 
overland  journey  northward,  in  quest  of  supposed  green  fields  under  a  mild  atmosphere,  and  an 
open  sea  within  the  polar  eircle  ;  and,  periiaps,  there  find  the  temporary  home  of  Eranklin  and  hia 
men.  The  rigors  of  those  northern  winters  prevented  a  foil  carrying  out  of  his  plan,  bnt  be  aooom- 
plished  wonders  in  behalf  of  geographical  science.  The  record  of  this  wonderfiil  expedition,  pre- 
pared by  himself  has  been  published  in  two  superb  volumes,  illustrated  by  engravings  from  draw- 
ings by  Dr.  Kane.  The  hardships  which  he  had  endured  made  great  inroads  on  the  health  of  Dr. 
Kane  (who  was  a  very  light  man,  weighing  only  106  pounds);  and  in  October,  1856,  ho  sailed  tor 
England,  ani  from  thence  to  Havana,  where  he  died  on  the  16Ui  of  February,  ISST. 
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Behring's  Straits,  and  sailed  eastward,  lie  reached  a  point  with  sleds  upon  the 
ice,  which  had  been  penetrated  by  navigators  from  the  East  (Captain  Parry  and 
others),  thus  establishing  the  fe.ct  that  there  is  a  water  connection  between 
Baffin's  Bay  and  those  Straits.  Already  the  mute  whale  had  demonstrated 
this  fact  to  the  satisfaction  of  naturalists.  The  same  species  are  found  in  Beh- 
ring'a  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay ;  and  as  the  waters  of  the  tropical  regions  would 
be  like  a  sea  of  fire  to  them,  they  must  have  had  communication  through  the 
polar  channels. 

Toward  the  close  of  1851  [December],  Louis- Kossuth,  the  exiled  governor 
of  Hungary,  arrived  in  New  York,  from  England,  on  a  mission  to  the  United 
States  in  quest  of  aid  for  his  oppressed  country.  His  wonderful  efforts  in  be- 
half of  liberty  in  Hungary  during  and  after  the  European  revolutions  in  1848,' 
and  his  extraordinary  talent  as  an  orator,  secured  for  him  a  reception  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the  most  powerful  emperor  might  be 
proud  of  His  journey  throughout  a  greater  portion  of  the  States  was  like  a 
continued  ovation.  He  was  welcomed  by  a  deputa,tion  from  all  classes  and  pur- 
suits ;  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  were  raised  in  aid  of  Hungary,  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  His  noble  advocacy  of  correct  international  law"  and'universal 
brotherhood,  his  unwearied  labors  in  behalf  of  his  smitten  country,  and  his  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  human  freedom  in  general,  endeared  him  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  policy  of  our  government  forbade 
its  lending  material  aid ;  but  Kossuth  received  an  expression  of  its  warmest 
sympathies.'  His  advent  among  us,  and  liis  hold  enunciation  of  hitherto  unrec- 
ognized national  duties,  are  important  and  interesting  events  in  the  history  of 
our  republic. 

Some  ill-feeling  between  Great  Britain  and  tlie  United  States  was  engen- 
dered during  the  summer  of  1852,  when  the  subjccl  of  difficulties  concerning  the 
fiaheries'  on  the  coast  of  British  America  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Congress, 
and  for  several  months  there  were  indications  of  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  am- 
icable relations  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
American  fishers  were  charged  with  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1818,  which 
stipulated  that  they  should  not  cast  their  lines  or  nets  in  the  bays  of  the  Brit- 
ish possessions,  except  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  or  more  from  the  shore. 
Now,  the  British  government  claimed  the  right  to  draw  a  Ime  from  head-land 

'  In  February,  18*8,  the  French  people  drove  Louia  PliLUipps  from  his  throne,  and  ibnaed  a 
temporary  republic.  The  revolutionary  spirit  spread  ;  and  within  a  few  monthB,  alraoat  every  coun- 
try on  the  eontjnent  of  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  agitation,  find  the  mioaarcha  made  many  eoncea- 
dons  to  the  people.  Hungary  made  an  effort  to  hecome  free  from  the  rule  of  Austria,  but  was 
crushed  by  liie'power  of  a  Russian  anny. 

'  He  asserted  that  grand  principle,  that  one  nation  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  domestic 
concema  of  ajiothor,  and  thai  all  nations  aro  bound  to  use  their  efforts  to  prevent  such  interferenoe. 

'  Matters  connected  with  hia  reception,  visit,  and  desires,  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of 
Congress,  and  elicited  warm  debates  during  the  aession  of  1853.  The  Chevalier  Hulaeman,  the 
Austrian  minister  at  Washington,  formally  protested  gainst  the  reception  of  Koasuth,  by  Congress; 
and  because  hia  protest  was  not  heeded,  he  retired  from  his  post,  and  left  the  duties  of  hia  office 
with  Mr.  AuguBte  Belmonte,  of  New  York.  Previous  fo  this,  Hulseman  iasued  a  written  protest 
against  the  policy  of  our  government  in  relation  to  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  that  protest  was  an- 
swered, in  a  masterly  manner,  in  January,  1851,  by  Mr,  Webster,  the  Secretary  of  State, 

*  Pages  i1  and  453. 
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to  head-land  of  these  baya,  and  to  exclude  the  Americans  from  die  waters 
witiiin  that  line.'  An  armed  naval  force  waa  Bent  to  sustain  this  ciaim,  and 
American  vessels  were  threatened  with  seizure  if  they  did  not  comply.  The , 
government  of  the  United  States  regarded  the  assumption  as  illegal,  and  two 
steam  vessels  of  war  (^Priiicelon  and  Fulton)  were  sent  to  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  protect  the  rights  of  American  fishermen.  The  dispute  was  am- 
icably settled  by  mutual  concessions,  in  October,  1852,  and  the  cloud  passed 

During  the  summer  of  1&53,  another  important  measure  of  national  concern 
was  matured  and  put  in  operation.  The  great  importance  of  commercial  inter- 
course with  Japan,  because  of  the  intimate  relations  which  must  soon  exist  be- 
tween our  Pacific  coast  and  the  East  Indies,  had  been  felt  ever  since  the  founda- 
tion of  Oregon"  and  CalifomJa.'  An  expedition,  to  consist  of  seven  shipsof  war, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Perry,  a  brother  of  the  "  Hero  of  Lake  Erie, '" 
was  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  emperor  of  Japan,  soliciting  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  commerce  between  the  two  nations,  by  which  the  ports  of  the 
latter  should  be  thrown  open  to  American  vessels,  for  purposes  of  trade.  The 
mission  of  Commodore  Perry  was  highly  successful.  Ho  negotiated  a  treaty, 
by  which  ports  on  different  Islands  should  be  open  to  American  commerce ;"  that 
steamers  from  Cahfornia  to  China  should  bo  furnished  with  supplies  of  coals; 
and  that  American  sailors  shipwrecked  on  the  Japanese  coasts  should  receive 
hospitable  treatment.  Subsequently  a  peculiar  construction  of  the  treaty  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  authorities,  in  relation  to  the  permanent  residence  of 
Americans  there,  'tiireatened  a  disturbance  of  the  amicable  relations  which  had 
been  established. 

The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  old  Spain,  on  account  of  Cuba, 
became  interesting  in  the  autumn  of  1852.  The  Spanish  authorities  of  Cuba, 
being  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  attempts  at  invasion,*  and  the  evident  sympathy 
in  the  movement  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  became  ex- 
cessively suspicious,  and  many  little  outrages  were  committed  at  Havana,  which 
kept  alive  an  irritation  of  feeling  inconsistent  with  social  and  conunercial  friend- 
ship.'' The  idea  became  prevalent  in  Cuba  and  in  Europe,  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  ultimately  acquire  absolute  possesion 

'  Thia  Btipulation  was  so  construed  as  to  allow  American  Cshermeo  to  calch  cod  within  the 
lai^B  bajs  where  the?  could  eaaly  carry  on  their  avocation  at  a  greater  diatanee  than  tliree  miles 
from  any  land.  Such  had  been  the  common  practioe,  without  intcrferonoo,  until  the  assumption  of 
eidusive  right  to  their  baj8  was  promulgated  by  the  British. 

'  Pl^e  419.  '  P^fe  487.  *  Page  423. 

"  Previous  to  this,  the  Dutch  had  monopolized  the  trade  of  Japan.    See  note  5,  page  59. 

'  P^es  502  and  508. 

'-iB-the  autumn  of  1852  an  ofBcer  of  the  steamship  Orescent  City,  which  conveyed  the  United 
States  maila,  paaaengers,  and  Height  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  waa  charged  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  with  having  written  articles  published  in  Hie  New  York  papers,  on  Cuban  af- 
^rs,  which  were  very  offensive.  He  was  tbtbidden  to  land  in  Havana ;  and  in  November,  when 
the  Crescent  City,  on  her  way  to  New  York,  entered  that  harbor,  no  eommonioation  between  her 
Mid  the  shore  was  allowed,  and  she  ^as  obliged  to  proceed  to  aeaj  with  passenger?  and  m^ls  that 
ahould  have  been  left  at  Havana.  A  more  flagrant  outrage  of  a  similar  character  was  coEunitted 
in  the  spring  of  1854.    See  page  G21. 
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of  that  island,  and  thus  have  the  control  over  the  conunerco  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico (the  door  to  California),  and  the  trade  of  the  West  India  group  of  islaiida, 
which  are  owned,  chiefly,  by  France  and  England.  To  prevent  such  a,  result, 
the  cahmets  of  France  and  England  asked  that  of  the  United  States  to  enter 
with  them  into  a  treaty  which  should  secure  Cuba  to  Spain,  by  agreeing  to  dia- 
claim  "now  and  forever  hereafter,  all  intention  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba,"  and  "  to  discountenance  all  such  attempts,  to  that  effect,  on  the  part 
of  any  power  or  individual  whatever."  On  the  1st  of  December,  1852,  Edward 
Everett,  then  Secretary  of  State,  issued  aresponae  to  this  extraordinary  prop- 
osition, which  the  American  people  universally  applauded  for  its  keen  logic  and 
patriotic  and  enlightened  views.  He  told  France  and  England  plainly,  that  the 
question  was  an  American,  and  not  an  European  one,  and  not  properly  within 
the  scope  of  their  interference ;  that  while  the  United  States  Goternment  dis- 
claimed all  intention  to  -v-iolate  existing  neutrality  laws,  it  would  not  relinquish 
the  right  to  act  in  relation  to  Cuba  independent  of  any  other  power ;  and  that  it 
could  not  see  with  indifference  "  the  Island  of  Cuba  fall  into  the  hands  of  any 
other  power  than  Spain."'  Lord  John  Russell,  the  English  prime-minister, 
answered  this  letter,  in  February,  1853,  and  thus  ended  the  diplomatic  corres- 
pondence on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  "  Tripartite  Treaty,"  as  it  was  called. 

At  a  national  Democratic  convention,  held  at  Baltimore  early  in  Jutie, 
1852,  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  nominated  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  William  R.  King,  of  Alabama,  for  Vice-President.  At  a 
Whig  convention,  held  at  the  same  place  on  the  16th  of  June,  General  Winfield 
Scott  was  nominated  for  the  Chief  Magistracy,  and  William  A.  Graham,  of 
North  Carolina,  for  Vice-President.  The  Democratic  nominees  were  elected  in 
November  following.  Mr.  King  never  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Failing  health  compelled  him  to  leave  the  country  before  the  oath  of  office  could 
be  administered  to  him.  He  went  to  Cuba,  remained  a  few  months,  and  died  on 
the  18th  of  April,  1853,  soon  after  his  return  to  his  estate  in  Alabama,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

The  most  important  of  the  closing  events  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration 
was  the  creation  by  Congress  of  a  new  Territory  called  Washington,  out  of  the 
northern  part  of  Oregon.'  The  bill  for  this  purpose  became  a  law  on  the  2d  of 
March,  1853. 

'  Aa  early  as  1 823,  when  the  Spanish  prorincBs  in  Soath  America  were  in  rebellion  or  forming  into 
inaependent  repnblica,  President  Monroe,  in  a  special  mesBage  upon  the  subject  promulgated  the 
dootnno,  amce  acted  apon,  that  the  UnilEd  States  ought  to  resist  the  extension  of  foreign  domain  or 
mfluence  upon  the  American  continent,  and  not  allow  any  European-^vemment,  by  colonizi™  or 
otherwise,  to  gain  a  foothoM  in  the  New  World  not  already  acquired.  [See  note  B  p^e  448 1 
This  was  directed  spedaUy  against  the  efforts  expected  to  he  made  by  the  alUed  sovereigns  who 
had  cniahed  Napoleon,  to  assist  Spain  agamst  her  revolted  colonies  in  America,  and  to  snppreaa  tho 
growUi  of  Democracy  thera  It  became  a  settled  policy  of  our  government,  and  Mr.  Everett  re- 
aaaerted  it  m  ifa  fullest  eitent  Sqch  expression  seemed  to  be  important  and  seasouable,  because 
It  was  weU  known  that  Great  Britain  waa  then  malting  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  potent  inflnecca 
m  (central  Jfienoa,  so  aa  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  acquiring  exclusive  property  in  the 
routes  across  tbe  isthmus  from  the  Gulf  of  Menco  to  the  Padflo  Ocean. 

'  Page  479. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

PIERCE'S    ADMISISTRATIOIT.     [1853  — 18ET.] 

A  DRIVING  sleet  filled  the  aic  on  the  4tli  of  March,  185S,  when  Franklin 
Pierce,'  the  fourteenth  Pre=!iilent  of  the  United  Stai^,  stood  upon  the  rude 
platform  of  New  Hampshire  pme,  elected  for  the  purpose  over  the  steps  of  the 
eastern  portico  of  the  Federal  capitol  and  took  the  oath  of  office  administered 


-^?P 


Y-S^C 


by  Chief  Justice  Taney.  The  military  display  on  that  occasion,  was  larger 
than  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  streets  of  the  Federal  city,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  at  least  twenty  thousand  strangers  were  in  Washington  on  the  morning  of 
the  inauguration.     Among  that  great  assembly  there  was  one  who  bore  a  near 


'  Franklin  Kerce  was  bom  at  Ilillsborougli,  New  Hampshire,  in  November,  1804.  He  is  the 
son  of  Geawal  Benjamin  Pierco,  an  active  officer  in  the  old  War  for  Independence,  and  one  of  lie 
most  useful  men  in  New  Hampshire.  In  1820,  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  young  Pierce  became  a 
student  in  Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  Mmno.  He  was  graduated  in  1824,  chose  law  as  a 
profession,  and.  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  har  in  ISZV.  He  became  a  warm  poUtician,  and 
partisan  of  GrsieralJackson  in  1838;  and  the  next  year,  when  he  was  twenty  ■five  years  of  age,  he 
was  clocte'd.amemiiMof  the  Lcpslature  of  bis  native  State.  There  he  served  four  yema.  He  was 
elected  to  Coi^ress'in  1833,  and  served  his  constituents  in  the  House  of  Hepresentalivea  for  four 
years.  In  1837,  the  Le^slature  of  New  Hampshire  elected  hun  to  a  seat  m  the  Fetoal  Senate. 
He  rcMgned  his  seat  in  Juno,  1842,  and  remained  in  privat*  life  unljl  ]  845,  when  he  (rtis  appointed 
Ucilod  States  Wstrict  Attorney  for  New  Hampshire.  He  was  commiBsioned  a  Bi^adier-General 
in  March,  1841,  and  joined  the  array  in  Mexico,  under  General  Scott.  After  the  war,  he  retired 
&om  public  life,  where  he  remamed  imtil  caUed  to  Ihe  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 
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relationship  to  the  great  Washington,'  and  had  heen  present  at  the  inauguration 
of  every  President  of  the  United  States  since  tlie  formation  of  our  Federal 
government  in  1789.°  Untrammeled  by  special  party  pledges,  the  new  Chief 
Magistrate  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  under  pleasant  auspices ;  and 
his  inaugural  address,  full  of  promiso  and  patriotism,  received  the  general 
approval  of  his  countrymen.  Three  days  afterward  [March  7]  the  Senate,  in 
special  session,  confirmed  his  cabinet  appointments,'  and  the  administration  now 
[1856]  drawing  to  a  close  began  its  work. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  which  President  Pierco  was  called  upon  Ui 
encounter,  at  the  commencement  of  his  administration,  was  a  dispute  concern- 
ing the  boundary  line  between  the  Mexican  province  of  Chihuahna'  and  New 
Mexico.'  The  MesiUa  valley,  a  fertile  and  extensive  region,  was  claimed  by 
both  Territories;  and  under  the  direction  of  Santa  Anna,'  who  was  again  Pres- 
ident of  the  Mexican  Republic  in  1854,  Chihuahua  took  armed  possession 
of  the  disputed  territory.  For  a  time  war  seemed  inevitable  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  The  dispute  was  finally  settled  by  negotiations : 
but  events  are  continually  transpiring  on  the  borders  of  the  two  countries,  cal- 
culated to  produce  much  irritation  of  feeling.  The  people  of  Mexico  are 
becoming  every  year  more  impatient  of  the  arbitrary  rule  of  military  leaders, 
and  insurrection  after  insurrection  continually  disturb  the  Republic.  The 
youth  of  the  present  generation  will  probably  observe  the  rule  of  the  United 
States  eventually  extended  over  the  whole  of  that  unhappy  country. 

A  few  days  after  the  expedition  under  the  command  of  Dr,  Kane  left  New 
York,  in  May,  1853,  another,  consisting  of  four  armed  vessels  and  a  supply- 
ship,  sailed  from  Norfolk,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ringgold,  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  Its  destination  was  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and  ite 
object  a  thorough  exploration  of  those  regions  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  yet  to  he 
traversed  by  vessels  passing  between  the  ports  of  our  western  frontier  and 
China,  and  of  the  whaling  grounds  of  the  Sea  of  Okotsk  and  Behring's  Straits. 
This  expedition  returned  in  the  summer  of  1856,  having  accomphshed  many  of 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  sent  out.     In  the  mean  while,  plans  had  been  sug- 


'  Georga  Washington  Parke  Cuatis,  of  Arlington  House,  Vii^ia,  a  grajiiJEon  of  Mrs.  Wasliing- 
km,  andadopWdaonofthe  Jlifero/Ais  Coaniry.  He  is  now  Wee,  18a61  the  only  Burviving  es- 
eeutor  of  the  last  Will  of  Washington.  "  pags  361. 

■  William  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State ;  James  Guthrie,  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy ;  Eoberl; 
McClelland,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Jefferson  Davis,  Secretary  of  War;  James  0.  Dobbin,  Soi- 
retaryoftheNavyjJamea  Campbell,  Poatmasler-General;  Caleb  Gushing, 
Atlornoy-General.  *  Note  7,  page  484.  '  Page  491. 

'  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  first  came 
into  public  life  in  1821,  daring  the  excitements  of  revolution,  lie  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  revolutionists  in  that  unhappy  country  He  was 
chosen  President  of  Uie  Ropubho  in  1833.  After  ap  exciting  career  m 
a  commanding  General,  he  was  ag^n  dected  President  in  1841,  but  was 
huried  from  power  in  1846.  After  the  capture  of  the  citp  of  Mexico  by 
the  Americana  under  General  Scott  [page  4fl4],  he  retired  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  finally  to  Carthagena,  where  he  resided  mitil  1853,  when  he 
returned  to  Mesioo,  and  was  elected  President  again.  In  the  summer 
of  1854,  he  was  accused  of  a  deagn  to  assume  imperial  power,  and 
violent  insurrections  were  the  consequence.  These  resulted  in  liis  heina 
ag^n  deprived  of  power;  and  now  [1856]  he  is  in  exile.  Few  men 
have  experienced  greater  vioisatudes  than  Santa  Anna. 
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gesteiJ,  and  aome  matured,  for  tiio  construction  of  one  or  more  railways  from 
the  Mississippi  valley  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  coast.  This  subject 
yet  (185G]  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  public  mind,  and  is  next  in 
importance,  as  a  national  question,  to  that  of  human  slavery,  now  the  great 
and  absorbing  topic  of  the  time.  The  thirty-second  Congress,  at  its  last  session,' 
authorized  surveys  for  the  selection  of  the  best  path  for  such  railroad ;  and  by 
mid-summer  [1853]  four  expeditions  were  fitted  out  to  explore  aa  many  differ- 
ent routes.  One,  under  Major  Stevens,  waa  instructed  to  survey  a  northern 
route  front  the  upper  waters  of  the  Misaisaippi  to  Puget'a  Sound.  The  course 
to  be  taken  was  from  St.  Paul's,  in  Minnesota,  to  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Mis- 
souri river ;  thence  on  the  table  land  between  the  Missouri  and  Saskatchawan 
rivers,  to  the  most  available  pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  second  expe- 
dition, under  Lieutenant  'Whipple,  was  directed  to  cross  the  continent  from  the 
Mississippi,  along  a  line  adjacent  to  the  36th  parallel  of  latitude.  It  was  to 
proceed  from  the  Mississippi,  along  the  head  waters  of  the  Canadian  river, 
across  the  Rio  Peco,  and  enter  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Noiie  near  Albu- 
querque, thence  through  Walker's  Pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific, 
on  the  coast  of  Southern  California,  near  San  Pedro,  Los  Angelos,  or  San 
Diego.  A  third,  under  Captain  Gunnison,  was  to  proceed  through  the  Rocky 
Mountsuna,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Del  Norte,  by  way  of  the  Heurfano 
river,  into'  the  valley  of  the  Greene  and  Grand  rivers,  thence  westwardly  along 
the  Nicollet  river  of  the  Great  Basin,  and  north,  by  way  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  in  Utah.'  A  fourth  was  to  leave  the  more  southern  portions  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  reach  the  Pacific  somewhere  in  Lower  California — perhaps  at  San 
Diego.  These  expeditions'  were  intended,  by  their  combined  operations,  to 
sweep  the  whole  area  of  our  territory  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific. 
Their  work  is  not  yet  [1856]  accomplished.  They  have  been  compelled  to 
encounter  the  moat  discouraging  obstacles,'  but  the  results  will  be  of  infinite 
importance,  not  only  to  our  country,  but  to  the  world.  These,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  operations  of  portions  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 
in  explorations,  certainly  rank  among  the 
most  important  movements  of  the  age. 
Who  can  estimate  the  effect  of  a  consumma- 
tion of  these  gigantic  plans,  upon  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  when 
the  Pacific's  shores  shall  be  reached  by  rail- 
ways, and  steamships  shall  ply  regularly  be- 
tween their  termini  and  that "  farther  Lidia," 

■  Kote  3,  page  366.  '  Page  504. 

'  Late  in  tUe  autumn  of  1853,  Colonel  Fremoct  Btarted  with  a  numbor  of  men,  to  explore  the 
Cochalope  Pass,  in  mid- winter,  and  ascertain,  by  his  own  observation,  whether  the  snows  were  bo  deep 
at  that  seaaoQoftheyear,  as  to  render  railroad  travel  through  there  impracBcable.  lie  and  hia  party 
suffered  terribly.  Forty-five  days  they  fed  on  mules,  which,  Irom  want  of  food,  could  go  no  fortlier, 
and  were  killed  and  eaten — eveiy  particle,  even  to  the  entrails  1  They  were  met  and  relieved  by 
another  party  on  the  19th  of  February,  1854.    This  was  Fremont's  fifth  and  last  exploring  expedition. 

•  In  February,  1854,  the  Indians  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains  attacked  Captam  Gunnison's 
party,  and  slew  the  leader  and  several  of  his  men.  Their  remains  were  afterward  found  by  another 
party,  when  ]ha  spring  sun  had  melted  the  snow. 
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■whose  wealth  the  commercial  world  has  so  long  coveted  ?'  The  beat«n  tracks  of 
commerce  will  be  changed,  and  teeming  marts  will  burst  into  existence  where 
now  the  dwindling  tribes  of  the  forest  build  their  wigwams,' and  ga^  musingly 
upon  the  sunset,  the  emblem  of  their  own  destiny.' 

In  the  year  1851  an  immenae  building,  made  of  iron  and  glaas,  was  erected 
in  Hyde  Park,  London,  under  royal  patronage ;'  and  within  it  an  exhibition  of 
the  industry  of  all  nations  was  opened  on  the  Ist  of  May  of  that  year.  It  was 
a  World  -i  Fur  and  representatives  fiom  eiery  civilized  nation  of  the  ^1  be 
were  there  mmglmg  together  la  brothers  of  one  f-unily  and  all  equilly  inter 
estcd  in  the  perfecti(u  of  ea(,h  other  S  productions  The  idea  was  one  of  great 
moril  grandeur  for  it  set  an  insignia  of  dignity  upon  labor  hitherto  withheld 
by  those  who  bore  scepters  ind  orders  Theie  men  of  all  nitions  and  creeds 
received  a  lesson  upon  the  importance  of  brotherhood  among  the  children  of 
men  such  as  the  pen  and  tongue  could  not  teich  and  they  ire  How  difFu=iing 
the  blessings  of  thit  lesson  imong  their  several  peoples  tho  fruits  of  ivbich  vmII 
be  seen  by  future  generations 
Please  1   with   the   idea  of   a     |JPS^       ' '—  "'^     ^  F^ 

Worll  8  I'ln  Amencins 
repeati,d  its  development  upon 
their  own  liee  sid  In  the 
heart  of  the  ujinmercial  me 
tropolia  of  the  Nevt  TiS  orld — 
the  city   of   New    loik  —  a 

Crystal  Palace  was  erect 
ed;  and  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1853,  an  exhibition  of  the  in- 
dustry of  all  nations  waiS  open- 
ed there  with  imposing  ceremonies  led  bj  the  presiding  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
United  States.'  For  several  months  the  Palace  was  thronged  with  delighted 
visitors ;  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  1854,  it  was  re-opened  with  impressive  cere- 
monies as  a  perpettial  exhibition.  There, 
crowned  as  the  supreme  dignity 


that  beautiful  Palace,  Labor  was 
nation  and  of  the  world.'     Although  the 


'  Note  4,  page  38.  '  Page  13.  '  Page  33. 

•  The  chief  palron  was  Prince  Albert,  huaband  of  Victoria,  queen  of  Great  Britain. 

'  On  that  oooaaioQ,  prayer  was  read  by  Dr.  Wainwrighl,  provisional  bishop  of  tlie  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  dioeeae  of  New  York  (since  deceased) ;  an  address  was  pronounced  by 
Theodore  Sedgwick,  president  of  the  Assooiaiioa  by  which  the  building  was  ereet^;  and  on  the 
16tli  of  the  month,  a  grand  ontcrtifflnment  was  given  by  the  directors  to  distinguished  guests, 
among  whom  were  the  Preaideiit  of  the  United  States,  and  niBmbors  of  his  cabinet ;  Su'  Charles 
Lyell,  tbe  eminent  English  geolo^st,  and  others. 

*  One  of  the  speakers  on  that  occasion  [Elihu  Eurritt]  said ;  "  Worthy  of  the  grandest  circam- 
Btaacea  which  could  be  thrown  around  a  human  assembly,  worthy  of  this  occaaon  and  a  hundred 
like  this,  is  that  beautifiil  idea,  the  coronalion  of  Labor.  *  *  •  Not  American  labor,  not  Britisli 
labor,  not  French  labor,  not  the  labor  of  the  New  World  or  the  Old,  but  tho  labor  of  mankind  as  one 
nndivided  brotherhood — labor  as  the  oldest,  the  noblest,  prerogative  of  duty  and  humanity."  And 
Rev.  E.  il.  Chapin  closed  with  the  beautiful  invocation  ;  "01  genius  of  Art,  fill  us  with  the  inspir- 
ation of  still  higher  and  more  apiritnal  beau^.  0 1  instruments  of  invention,  enlarge  our  dominion 
over  reality.  Let  iron  and  Ere  become  aa  blood  and  muscle,  and  in  this  electric  net-work  let  heart 
and  bram  inclose  the  world  with  truth  and  sympathy.  And  thou,  0 1  beautiful  dome  of  light,  sug- 
gestive of  the  hroodii^  future,  the  future  of  human  love  and  divine  communion,  expand  and  spread 
above  the  tribes  of  men,  a  canopy  broad  as  the  eaitb,  and  glorious  as  the  upper  heaven." 
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whole  proceedings  were  but  an  ephemeral  show,  and  the  scheme  of  a  perpetual 
exhibition  has  utterly  fiiiled,  the  event  will  ever  remain  a  prominent  initial  let- 
ter, heautifully  illuminated,  on  the  pages  of  our  history. 

In  the  same  month  [July,  1853]  an  event  occurred  which  greatly  increased 
the  lespect  of  foreign  nations  for  the  flag  of  tht,  Umted  States  A  Hungarian 
refugee,"  nimed  Mirtm  Koozta,  had  taken  the  legal  measures  t«  become  a  nat- 
uralized citizen  of  our  republic  While  engaged  in  bus- 
mtss  it  Smyrna  on  the  Mediterranean,  he  nai  seized, 
by  Older  of  the  Austrian  consul-general,"  and  taken  on 
board  an  Austiian  brig  to  be  convened  to  Trieste  as  a 
lebel  refugee,  notwithstanding  he  earned  an  Ameiiean 
protetrtion  Captam  Ingraham,  of  the  United  States 
sloop-of-war'  ^l  horns,  then  lying  in  the  harbor  of 
Pmyma,  immcdidt<,ly  claimed  Koszta  as  an  American 
c  tizen  On  tlie  lefusal  of  the  Austrian  authonties  to 
leleaae  the  prisoner,  Ingraham  cleared  his  ves'wl  for 
action  [July  2],  and  thieatened  to  fire  upon  the  brig  if 
Koszta  was  not  delivered  up  mthin  a  given  time  The  Auatriana  yielded  to  the 
powerful  arguments  of  forty  well-shotted  cannons,  and  Koszta  was  placed  m  the 
custody  of  the  French  consul,  to  await  the  action  of  the  respective  governments, 
Ingraham's  aiurse  was  eveiywhere  applauded ;  and  Congress  signified  its  appro- 
bation by  voting  him  an  elegant  sword.  The  pride  of  the  Austrian  government 
was  severely  wounded,  and  it  issued  a  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  Cap- 
tain Ingraham,  and  sent  it  to  all  the  European  courts.  Mr.  Hulseman,  the 
Austrian  minister  at  Washington,'  demanded  an  apology,  or  other  redress,  from 
our  government,  and  menaced  the  United  States  with  the  displeasure  of  his  royal 
master.  But  no  serious  difficulty  occurred.  It  was  plainly  perceived  that  the 
Austrians  were  in  the  wrong;  and  Koszta,  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  fiag,  returned  to  this  land  of  free  opinions. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1853,  the  thirty-third  Congress  (first 
session)'  assembled  in  the  Federal  capitol.  A  greater  degree  of  good  feeling 
was  exhibited  among  members  of  both  Houses,  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  than 
had  been  witnessed  since  the  excitement  incident  to  the  slavery  agitation  in 
1850. "  The  people  regardeil  the  session  as  one  of  great  moment,  for  subjects 
of  vast  national  importancs  would  necessarily  occupy  the  attention  of  their  rep- 
resentatives. The  construction  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific  Ocean'  was  a  topic 
of  paramount  importance  to  be  discussed.  There  were  treaties  in  progress 
respecting  boundaries  and  claims  between  the  United  States  and  their  southern 
neighbors,  Mexico  and  Central  America,  chiefiy  concerning  grants  of  territory  for 
inter-oceanic  communications  across  the  Isthmus ;  and  boundary  lines  between 

'  When  Austria,  by  the  aii  of  RiKsia  [note  I,  p^pi  611],  eruahed  the  rebellioti  in  llungarj-,  in 
1848,  many  of  the  active  patriots  l)ecame  exiles  la  foreign  iaciis.  A  large  number  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  many  of  them  became  nahiraiized  citizens— that  is,  after  due  legal  preparation, 
tflol:  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  perform  faithfully 
all  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  '  Note  1,  page  395.  s  pagc  415. 

*  Note  3,  page  511.  '  Note  3,  page  36S,  '  Page  500.  '  Page  51G, 
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New  Mexico,  California,  and  Old  Mexico.  The  government  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  was  then  making  earnest  overtures  for  annexing  that  ocean  empire  to  our 
republic.  This  was  a  matter  of  great  interest;  for  these  Islands  are  destined 
to  be  of  vast  importance  in  the  operations  of  the  future  commerce  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  A  great  majority  of  the  white  people  there  are  Americans  hy  birth ; 
and  the  government,  in  all  its  essential  operations,  ia  controlled  by  Americans, 
notwithstancling  the  ostensible  ruler  is  a  native  king.  The  consuls  of  France 
and  England,  when  they  perceived  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  have 
Lis  domain  annexed  to  the  United  States,  charged  the  scheme  upon  certain 
American  missionaries,  and  officially  protested  agamst  their  alleged  conduct. 
They  declared  that  France  and  England  would  not  remain  indifferent  spectators 
of  such  a  movement.  The  missionaries,  as  well  as  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner, disclaimed  any  tampering  with  the  native  authorities,  on  the  subject;  at 
the  same  time,  the  latter,  in  a,  published  reply  to  the  protest,  denied  the  right 
of  foreign  governments  to  interfere  to  prevent  such  a  result,  if  it  should  be 
deemed  mutually  desirable.  Preliminary  negotiations  were  commenced,  and  a 
treaty  was  actually  formed,  when,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1854,  Kihg  Kam- 
ehameha  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  yeare,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Prince  Alexander  Liholiho.  The  new  king  immediately  ordered  the  discontin- 
uance of  negotiations  with  the  United  States,  and  the  subject  of  annexation  has 
not  since  been  revived.  That  such  annexation  will  finally  occur,  is  surely 
prophesied  by  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  teachings  of  the  present. 

Just  as  the  preliminaries  were  arranged  in  Congress  for  entering  vigorously 
upon  the  business  of  the  session,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Teir 
ritories  (Mr.  Douglas,  of  Elinois)  presented  a  bill  [Jan.,  1854]  which  became 
the  chief  topic  for  discussion  in  and  out  of  Congress.  _In  the  center  of  our 
continent  is  a  vast  region,  almost  twice  as  large,  in  territorial  extent,  as  the 
original  thirteen  States,'  stretching  between  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota, 
and  the  Paeific  Territories,  from  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude  to 
the  British  possessions,'  and  embracing  one  fourth  of  all  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States.  The  bill  alluded  to  proposed  to  erect  this  vast  region  mto  two 
Territories,  the  southern  portion  below  the  fortieth  parallel  to  be  named  Kan- 
sas, and  the  northern  and  larger  portion,  Nebraska.  It  defined  the  boundaries 
of  Nebraska,  as  follows :  "  Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  Missouri  River  where 
the  fortieth  parallel  north  latitude  crosses  the  same ;  thence  west  on  said  paral- 
lel to  the  summits  of  the  highlands  separatmg  the  waters  flowing  mto  the  waters 
of  the  Green  River,  or  Colorado  of  the  West,  from  the  waters  flowing  into  the 
great  lakes ;  thence  northward  on  the  said  highlands  to  the  summit  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  ;  thence  on  said  summit  northward  to  the  forty-ninth  paral- 
lel of  north  J&titude ;  thence  east  on  said  parallel  to  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Territory  of  Minnesota ;  thence  southward  on  said  boundary  to  the  Mis- 
souri River ;  thence  down  the  main  channel  of  said  river  to  the  place  of  begin- 
nmg."     It  also  thus  defines  the  boundaries  of  Kansas :  "  Beginning  at  a  point 
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on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Miaaonri  where  the  thirty-seventh  par- 
allel of  north  latitude  crossea.the  same;  thence  west  on  said  parallel  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  ;  thence  north  on  said  boundary  to  latitude 
thirty-eight ;  thence  following  said  boundary  westward  to  the  summit  of  the 
highlands  dividing  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  or  Green 
River,  from  the  waters  flowing  into  the  great  basin;  thence  northward  on  said 
summit  to  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude;  thence  east  on  said  parallel  to  the 
■western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Missouri ;  thence  south  with  the  western 
boundary  of  said  State,-to  the  place  of  beginning" 

The  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill,  as  it  was  called,  contained  a  provision  which 
would  nullify  the  Compromise  of  1820,'  and  allow  the  inhabitants  of  those 
Territories  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  would  have  the  mstitutioo 
of  slavery  or  not.  This  proposition  surprised  Congress  and  the  whole  country, 
and  it  became  a  subject  of  discussion  throughout  the  Union.  The  slavery  agi- 
tation was  aroused  in  all  its  strength  and  rancor,  and  the  whole  North  became 
violently  excited.  Public  meetings  were  held  by  men  of  all  parties,  and  petitions 
and  remonstrances  against  the  measure,  especially  in  its  relation  to  Nebraska 
were  poured  into  the  Senate,"  while  the  debate  on  the  subject  was  progressing,  from 
the  30th  of  January  [1854]  until  the  3d  of  March.  On  the  latter  day  the  bill 
passed  that  body  by  the  decisive  vote  of  thirty-seven  to  fourteen.  The  measure 
encountered  great  opposition  in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  by  means  of 
several  amendments,  its  final  defeat  seemed  almost  certam,  and  the  excitement 
subsided.  At  about  the  same  time  a  bill  was  reported  in  the  Senate  [March 
10],  providing  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  on 
the  same  day  when  the  Nebraska  Bill  passed  that  body  [March  7],  the  House 
of  Representatives  adopted  one  called  the  Homestead  Bill,  which  provided -that 
any  free  white  male  citizen,  or  any  one  who  may  have  declared  his  intentions  to 
become  one  previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  might  select  a  quarter  section 
[one  hundred  and  sixty  acres]  of  land,  on  the  public  domain,  and  on  proof 
being  given  that  he  had  occupied  and  cultivated  it  for  five  years,,  he  might  re- 
ceive a  title  to  it,  in  fee,  without  being  required  to  pay  any  tiling  for  it.  This 
bill  was  discussed  in  both  Houses  for  several  weeks ;  and  finally  an  amendment, 
graduating  the  prices  of  all  the  public  lands,  was  adopted  in  its  stead.  It  pro- 
vided that  all  lands  which  have  been  in  market  ten  years  shall  be  subject  to 
entry  at  one  dollar  per  acre ;  fifteen  years,  at  seventy-five  cents ;  and  so  on,  in 
the  same  ratio— those  which  have  been  in  the  market  for  thirty  years  being 
ofiered  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  It  also  provided  that  every  person  availing 
himself  of  the  act  should  mate  affidavit  that  he  enters  the  land  for  his  own  use ; 
and  no  one  can  acquire  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  or  two 
quarter  sections. 

The  public  mind  had  become  comparatively  tranquil  when,  on  the  9th  of 

;P«E^f52.       _  'Page  501. 

A  petiboa  aBaiQst  the  raeasure  wna  preaented  to  the  Senate  immediately  after  the  pass^e  of 
the  bill  by  tiat  body,  signed  by  three  thousand  clergymen  of  New  England. 
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May,  the  Nebraska  bill  was  again  called  up  in  the  House  of  Represeatatives. 
It  became  the  abaorbing  subject  for  diacussioo.  During  a  fortnight,  violent 
debates,  with  great  acrimony  of  feeling,  occurred,  and  on  one  occasion  there 
was  a  session  of  thirty-six  consecutive  hours'  duration,  when  an  adjournment 
toot  place  in  the  midst  of  great  confusion.  The  country,  mea,n-wbile,  was 
much  excited,  for  the  decision  of  the  question  was  one  of  great  moment  in 
its  relation  to  the  future.  While  it  wiia  pending,  the  suspense  became  painful. 
It  did  not  last  long.  The  final  question  vm&  taken  on  Hie  22d,  and  the  bill 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  to  one  hundred.  Three  days 
afterward  [May  25],  the  Senate  agreed  to  it  as  it  came  from  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  thirty-five  to  thirteen,  and  it  received  the  signature  of  the  President  on 
the  last  day  of  May.' 

New  difficulties  with  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Cuba'  appeared,  while  the 
Nebraska  subject  was  under  discussion.  Under  cover  of  a  shallow  pretense, 
the  American  steamship.  Black  Warrior,  was  seized  in  the  harbor  of  Havana 
[February  28,  1854],  and  the  vessel  and  cargo  declared  confiscated.  The  out- 
rage was  so  flagrant,  that  a  proposition  was  immediately  submitted  to  the  lower 
House  of  Congress,  t«  suspend  the  neutrality  laws,  and  compel  the  Havana 
officials  to  behave  properly.  These  are  agreements  made  between  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Old  Spain,  to  remain  neutral  or  inactive  when 
either  party  should  engage  in  war  with  another.  Under  the  provisions  of  such 
laws,  any  number  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  may  be  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities against  Spain,  would  forfeit  the  protection  of  their  government,  and 
become  liable  to  punishment,  for  a  violation  of  law.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  Crittenden  and  bis  party  were  shot  at  Havana,'  without  the  right  of  claim- 
ing the  interference  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  their  behalf 
The  President  sent  a  special  messenger  to  the  government  at  Madrid,  with 
instructions  to  the  American  minister  to  demand  immediate  redress,  in  the  form 
of  indemnity  to  the  owners  of  the  Black  Warrior.  But  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment justified  the  act  of  the  Cuban  authorities,  when  such  formal  -demand  was 
made.  In  the  mean  while  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  became  alarmed,  and 
the  Captain  General  (or  Governor)  of  Cuba,  with  pretended  generosity,  offered 
to  give  up  the  vessel  and  cargo,  on  the  payment  by  the  owners,  of  a  fine  of  six 
thousand  dollars.  They  complied,  but  under  protest.*  The  matt«r  was  finally 
settled  amicably  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Spain,'  and 


'  A  few  days  after  the  final  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  the  tAtj  of  Bostou  waa  made  a 
theater  of  great  eidteinent,  by  the  arrest  of  a  fuptive  slave  there,  and  a  deputy-marshal  was  shot 
dead,  during  a  riot  United  Stales  troops  from  Rhode  Island  were  employed,  to  sustain  the  offlc«ra 
•rf  the  law,  and  a  local  military  force  was  detaOed,  to  assist  in  the  protection  of  the  court  and  the 
parties  concemed,  until  the  trial  of  the  alleged  fi^tive  was  completed.  The  United  States  Com- 
missioner decided  in  fevor  of  the  dMmact  of  the  dave,  and  he  waa  conveyed  to  Virg^ia  by  a  gov- 
ernment vesscL  This  commotion  in  Boston  is  known  as  the  Burns  5ioi— the  name  of  the  thgitiye 
Shive  being  Bums.  •  Page  502.  '  Page  508. 

*  Protesting  against  an  act  which  a  party  is  compelled  to  perform,  leaves  the  matter  open 
tbr  a  fiiture  discussion  and  final  settlement. 

'  The  President  of  ttie  United  States  hating  been  informed  that  expeditions  were  preparing  in 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Cuba,  issued  a  prooUmatioD  against  suen 
movements,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1654,  and  called  upon  all  good  citizens  to  respect  the  obligatjoos 
of  existing  treatiea,  between  the  govertunents  of  our  Republic  and  Spain. 
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since  then  nothing  haa  materially  disturbed  the  friendly  relations  between  tiie 
two  countries.  'The  conduct  of  the  government  officials  of  Cuba  may  at  any 
time  terminate  that  friendship,  so  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  take  shelter 
behind  the  imperial  throne  at  Madrid.  The  commercial  transactions,  and  the 
continual  passenger  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  that  island,  have 
now  become  so  important  and  extensive,  that  it  is  felt  to  be  a  necessity  for  the 
Spanish  authorities  there  to  be  made  immediately  responsible  for  any  ontrage 
they  may  commit.  The  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  feel  disposed  to 
tolerate  irresponsible  despotisms  so  near  tlie  line  of  their  commercial  operations. 
And  so  strong  is  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  some  portions  of  our  Union, 
against  the  Cuban  officials — so  attractive  is  that  "  Queen  of  the  Antilles"  to 
the  acquisitiveness  of  another  portion,  and  so  powerful  ia  the  tendency  of  a. 
spirit  of  adventure  toward  an  invasion  of  the  island,  to  assist  the  native  popula- 
tion in  casting  off  the  Spanish  yoke' — that  a  rupture  may  at  any  time  occur. 

The  impending  difficulties  with  Spain,  in  the  summer  of  1854,  led  to  an 
important  conference  of  some  of  the  American  ministers  plenipotentiary  in 
Europe.  In  August,  1854,  the  President  directed  Mr.  Buchanan,'  then 
American  embassador  at  London,  Mr.  Mason,  embassador  at  Paris,  and  Mr. 
SouIj,  embassador  at  Madrid,  to  meet  at  some  convenient  place,  to  confer  upon 
the  best  means  of  settling  the  difEculties  about  Cuba,  and  gaining  possession  of 
the  island,  by  purchase  or  otherwise.  They  accordingly  met  at  Ostend,  a  sear- 
port  town  in  Belgium,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1854.  After  remaining  there 
three  days,  they  adjourned  to  Aix-la-Chapollc,  in  Ehenish  Prussia,  and  from 
thence,  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  they  addressed  a  letter  to  the  United 
States  government,  which  embodied  their  views.  In  that  letter,  they  recom- 
mended the  purchase  of  Cuba;  or,  if  negotiation  toward  that  end  should  fail — 
"  if  Spam,"  they  said,  "  actuated  by  stubborn  pride  and  a  false  sense  of  honor, 
should  refuse  to  sell  Cuba  to  the  United  States,"  then,  "by  every  law,  human 
and  divine,  we  [the  United  States]  shall  be  justified  in  wresting  it  from  Spain, 
if  we  possess  the  power."  This  doctrine,  that  "might  makes  right,"  has  been 
strongly  condemned,  when  promulgated  by  other  nations,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  of  the  Union  do  not  coincide  with  the  views  of  their  embassadors 
on  that  occasion.  The  President  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  follow  the  course 
indicated  by  the  embassadors,  and  since  then  nothing  has  been  done  in  relation 
to  the  political  position  of  Cuba  toward  the  United  States. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1854,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  and  ratified  by  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  by  which  the  boundaries  between  the  two  govern- 
ments were  defined  and  settled.  By  it,  the  dividing  line  begins  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  three  leagues  from  land,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  thence 
up  the  middle  of  that  river,  to  the  point  where  the  parallel  of  31°  47'  north 
latitude,  crosses  the  same ;  thence  due  west  one  hundred  miles ;  thence  south  to 
the  parallel  of  31°  20'  north  latitude;  thence  along  the  said  parallel  to  the 
lllUi  meridian  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a 

'  Page  41.  '  Pago  532. 
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point  in  the  Colorado  river,  twenty  EnglJsli  miles  below  the  junction  of  the 
Gila  and  Colorado  rivers ;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  Colorado  until  it  inter- 
sects the  present  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  decision  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  run  the  boundary,  under  the  treaty,  was  to  be 
final ;  the  United  States  were  to  be  released  from  all  obligations  imposed  by 
the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  HidalgOj^  to  defend  the  Mexican  frontier  against  the 
Indians,  and  in  consideration  for  this  release,  and  for  the  territory  ceded  by 
Mexico,  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  ten  millions  of  dollars— seven  millions 
on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  the  remainder  aa  soon  as  the  boundary 
line  should  be  established.  These  conditions  nave  been  complied  with,  and 
nothing  except  private  invasions  of  the  Mexican  territory,  by  armed  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  now  [1856]  seems  likely  to  disturb  the  present  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  governments. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  reciprocity  treaty  was  negotiated  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  lowered,  and  in  some  instances  effaced, 
the  barriers  to  free  commerce  between  the  British  provinces  in  America  and 
our  Confederation.  It  provided  that  the  fisheries  of  the  provinces,  except  those 
of  Newfoundland,"  should  be  open  to  American  citizens ;  tliat  disputes  respect- 
ing fisheries  should  be  settled  by  arbitration ;  that  the  British  should  havo  a 
right  to  participate  in  the  American  fisheries  as  far  as  the  36th  degree  of  north 
latitude ;  that  there  should  bo  freo  commerce  between  the  provinces  and  the 
United  States,  in  flour,  breadstuff,  fruits,  fish,  animals,  lumber,  and  a  variety 
of  natural  productions  in  their  unmanufactured  state.  It  stipulated  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Canadian  canals  should  be  thrown  open  to  Amer- 
ican vessels ;  and  the  United  States  government  agreed  to  urge  the  respective 
States  to  admit  British  vessels  into  their  canals,  upon  similar  terms.  This 
treaty  was  submitted  to  the  provincial  Legislatures,  and  to  the  governments  of 
the  contracting  powers,  and  was  ratified  by  all. 

Ever  since  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  extension  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  in  the  direction  of  Central  America,  and  down  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  relations  of  the  Federal  government  toward  the  provinces  of  that  region 
have  been  most  of  the  time  in  a  state  of  feverish  discontent.  The  temptations 
presented  by  those  countries,  so  rich  in  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  to  the 
cupidity  of  the  floating  elements  of  society  in  tho  United  States,  have  been  too 
great  for  the  easy  virtue  of  adventurers,  and  from  time  to  time,  intelligence  of 
some  foray  or  some  actual  invasion  of  territory  comes  from  thence,  to  alarm  our 
government,  call  out  proclamations  and  warnings  against  the  infraction  of  inter- 
national laws  or  treaty  stipulations,  and  to  excite  the  ire,  the  jealousy,  or  the 
pugnacity  of  England,  France,  and  Spain. 

Upon  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  is  a  region  known 
as  the  Musquito  coast,  inhabited,  chiefly,  by  a  degraded  race  of  natives, 
but  occupying  an  important  commercial  position,  in  prospective.  It  has 
been  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  interested  in  commercial 

'  Page  497  "  rage  41. 
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Operations,  to  haye  the  control  of  that  region,  for  purposes  of  transportation 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  for  free  commaiiication,  by  a  short  land  route, 
with  our  State  and  Territories  on  the  Pacific  eoaat.  It  is  equally  the  interest 
of  Great  Britain,  as  a  commercial  nation,  to  have  control  of  that  future  great 
highway  of  commerce,  hy  canal  or  otherwise ;'  and  these  conflicting  interests 
have  at  times  menaced  the  friendly  relations  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  -  In  June,  1854,  the  little  village  of  Greytown,  on  the  Musquito  coast, 
was  bombarded  by  a  United  States  vessel,  in  punishment  for  alleged  outrages 
upon  American  citizens  by  the  local  authorities,  who  claimed  to  derive  their 
power  exclusively  from  tlie  Musquito  king.  The  English  claimed,  that  by 
some  arrangement  with  that  monarch,  that  region  was  under  the  protection  of 
her  majesty's  government,  and  the  bombardment  was  denounced  as  an  insult  to 
Great  Britain.  For  awhile  the  cloud  of  difficulty  appeared  ominous  of  evil,  but 
it  passed  away  in  course  of  time,  it  being  clearly  perceived  that  the  question 
at  issue  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  for  two  nations,  so  allied  by  multiferi- 
ous  ties,  to  engage  in  a  war  with  each  other. 

Another  speck  of  difficulty  occurred  in  tlie  far  south-west  An  alleged 
grant  of  territory,  by  the  king  of  the  Musquito  Indians,  to  two  British  subjects, 
led  to  serious  misunderstandings.  Colonel  H.  L.  Kinney  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion, composed  of  alleged  emigrants,  to  settle  upon  that  claim  by  permission  of 
the  grantees,  when  the  government  of  Nicaragua,  which  claimed  jurisdiction 
over  the  Musquito  Territory,  protested  against  the  movement  as  an  invasion  of 
its  domain,  and  in  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States.  This 
movement  occurred  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  of  1854  ;  and  on  the  16th 
of  January  following,  the  Nicarauguan  minister  at  Washington  made  a  repre- 
sentation to  our  government,  setting  forth  the  facts  that  the  English  had  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  protectorate  over  the  Musquito  country ;  that  the  United 
States  had  long  ago  taken  the  ground  (and  since  maintained  it)  that  no  Euro- 
pean government  should  interfere  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  republics  of 
Central  America,'  and  that  the  latter  had  thus  virtually  denied  the  right  of  the 
Musquito  king,  acting  under  British  influence,  to  make  any  grants  of  lands 

'  A  railway  across  tho  Isthmus  of  Panama  lias  bcon  eonatnicted,  and  the  first  trains  passed  over 
it,  from  Aapinwall  to  Panama,  on  tlie  28tii  of  January,  1855.  The  project  of  a  ship-canal  aorosH 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  or  Panama,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  commercial  men  for 
many  yeara.  The  first  actual  exploration  of  the  Isthmus,  with  a  Tiew  to  cutting  a  ahijhcanal  across 
it,  waa  made  in  1S53,  by  a  party  of  twenty-three,  under  the  direction  tf  Williajii  Kenuish,  of  Sevi 
York.  They  were  sent  out  by  J.  C.  Prevost  commander  of  tlie  British  steamship  Virago,  in  pursu- 
ance of  orders  from  the  commander  of  the  British  squadron  then  in  the  Pacific.  They  commenced 
on  tho  Pacific  coast,  and  traveled  northward  to  the  Atlantic  shore.  For  ten  days  tboy  traversed  a 
dense  forest  which  covered  a  fine,  fertile,  and  well-watered  plain,  which,  at  no  time,  rose  more  than 
fifty  feet  almve  the  lerel  of  the  sea.  The  party  became  short  of  provisions ;  and  laving  separated, 
for  some  prudent  purpose,  a  portion  of  Hiem  wore  murdered  and  plundered  by  the  Indiana.  The 
survivors  returned, to  the  Virago,  without  accomplishing  much.  In  January,  1B54,  Lieutenant 
Stram,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  with  a  party  of  twenty,  started  from  the  Atlantic  side  to  explore 
the  Isthmus.  They  suffered  dreadfiilly;  and  as  nothing  was  heard  from  Hiem  for  several  weeks,  it 
was  supposed  that  all  bad  perished.  Their  provisions  became  exhausted,  and  some  died  froin  fam- 
ine. The  Indians,  however,  did  not  molest  them,  but  fled  to  the  mountains.  When  Lieutenant 
Strain  and  the  suryivora  reached  the  Pacific  coast,  they  wore  destitute  of  both  clothing  and  food. 
Since  then  no  attempt  has  baen  made  to  explore  that  dreary  region. 

'  The  "  Monroe  Doctrine  "    See  note  5,  page  448. 
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whatever.'  In  reply  to  thk,  Colonel  Kinney  assured  our  government  [January 
28,  1855]  that  the  object  of  his  expedition  was  the  peaceable  one  of  settling 
upon  itnd  improving  the  lands  of  the  granted  tract.  To  this  the  government 
answered  [Feb.  4],  that  if  the  emigrants  chose  to  go  in  a  peaceable  manner, 
abandon  all  claims  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  submit  themselves 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  another  power,  the  Federal  government  would  not  inter- 
fere. Biit  the  President  and  his  cabinet  had  reasons  for  changing  their  views 
and  actions  a  few  months  later,  when  it  appeared  probable  that  the  expedition 
was  not  as  peacefully  inclined  as  at  first  supposed.  In  June  [1855],  Colonel 
Kinney  was  arrested  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  on  a  charge  of  attempting 
to  violate  the  neutrality  laws,  and  was  admitted  to  bail  in  both  cases.  Notwith- 
standing these  legal  interpositions,  Kinney  secretly  departed  for  Nicaragua, 
with  half-a-dozen  followers ;  and  a  few  weeks  afterward  he  published  a  card, 
calling  upon  those  who  had  enlisted,  to  join  him  at  once,  by  whatever  convey- 
ance they  might  obtain.  In  the  mean  while,  the  government  of  Nicaragua  had 
issued  a  decree  [Jan.  1,  1855],  at  Grenada,  calling  upon  all  citizens  to  aid  the 
authorities  in  repelling  the  invasion,  prohibiting  Kinney  and  his  companions 
from  entering  the  territory,  and  directing  them  to  be  immediately  seized  and 
conducted  to  the  seat  of  government. 

And  now  another  phase  of  this  emigration  scheme  was  developed.  Colonel 
William  Walker,  who,  the  year  before,  had  invaded  Sonora  from  California  with 
a  few  followers,  and  had  been  repulsed,  was  again  prepared  for  adventures. 
Colonel  Kinney  invited  Walker  to  join  him  in  improving  his  grant  on  Lake 
Nicaragua,  and  in  developing  its  mineral  resources.  Walker  soon  left  San 
Francisco,  ostensibly  for  that  purpose,  with  three  hundred  armed  men.  He 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Nicaragua  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  the  next  day  his 
hostile  intentions  were  developed  in  an  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  town 
of  Eivas.  He  had  been  led  to  believe  that  largo  numbers  of  the  inhabitants, 
tired  of  despotic  rule,  would  join  him,  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken.  Even  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Central  American  troops,  under  General  Castillon,  who  had 
joined  him,  deserted  when  they  saw  the  forces  of  Nicaragua  approaching;  and 
Walker  and  his  men,  with  the  courage  of  desperation,  cut  their  way  through 
their  opposers,  reached  the  coast,  and  escaped  in  a  schooner. 

In  August,  Colonel  Walker  again  landed  not  tar  from  Rivas,  and  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  recruit  from  California  passengers.  .  In  the  mean  while, 
Colonel  Kinney  was  pursuing  his  peaceful  course,  having  concluded  a  contract 
for  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Musquito  Territory.  The  white  people  in  that 
region,  assuming  independence  of  Nicaragua,  organized  a  government,  and  on 
the  6th  of  September  [1855],  elected  Kinney  Chief  Magistrate,  with  a  Council 
of  Five,  as  assistants.  On  the  3d  of  the  same  month,  Walker,  taking  advan- 
tage of  revolutionary  movements  in  Nicaragua,  had  a  battle  with  about  four 
hundred  government  troops,  at  Virgin  Bay.      The  government  party  were 
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defeated,  and  on  tlie  12th  of  October,  Walker  marched  upon  Grenada,  tho 
capital  of  Nicaragua,  and  captured  it.  When  order  was  restored,  the  citizens. 
in  public  meeting,  offered  the  presidency  to  the  conqueror,  but  he  declined  the 
honor.  General  Rivas,  a  Nicaraguan,  was  placed  in  the  presidential  chair, 
while  Walker,  intent  upon  strengthening  his  army  in  order  to  niaintain  hia 
conquest,  was  receiving  large  reinforcements  from  the  Atlantic  States,  and 
from  California.  The' British  consul  at  Eealejo  recognized  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  it  also  received  the  favorable  regard  of  Colonel  Wheeler,'  the  Amer- 
ican minister  at  Grenada.  The  new  government  now  asserted  its  claim  to  the 
Musquito  Torritorj,'  and  when  Colonel  Kinney  visited  Grenada,  to  negotiata 
with  the  government  on  the  subject  of  his  grant,  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  treasonable  practices,  and  ordered  to  leave  the  country. 

The  establishment  of  political  power  in  Central  America,  by  armed  adven- 
turers from  the  United  States,  produced  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  among  the 
governments  of  the  Isthmus,  and  in  the  winter  of  1856,  an  alliance  of  all  the 
otlier  States  in  that  region,  against  Nicaragua,  was  attempted.  The  latter,  in 
the  mean  while,  had  made  some  arrangements  with  the  British  government, 
independent  of  the  United  States,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Musquito  question, 
and  the  king  of  that  country  was  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  native 
chiefs.     Thus  ended  the  Kinney  government. 

Early  in  March,  1856,  Costa  Rica  made  a  formal  declaration  of  war  airainst 
Nicaragua;  and  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month.  Walker  made  a  corresponding 
declaration.  The  former  government  called  upon  all  the  Central  American 
States  to  "unite  and  destroy  the  invaders  from  the  North,"  while  Walker 
declared  that  he  was  there  by  invitation  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Nicaragua. 

On  the  20th  of  March  hostilities  commenced,  and  on  the  11th  of  April  a 
sanguinary  conflict  occurred,  in  which  the  Nicaraguans  were  the  victors,  and 
forced  the  Costa  Ricans  to  retreat  from  the  country.  Walker's  rule  became 
unpopular,  because  of  his  forced  loan  from  the  citizens  of  Grenada,  hut  he 
found  strength  by  the  refusal,  at  that  time,  of  other  States  to  join  the  Costa 
Bicans.  But  soon  President  Rivas  himself,  jealous  of  the  Americans,  became 
alienated  from  Walker,  abandoned  the  government,  and  proclaimed  against  it. 
On  the  24th  of  June  [1856]  a  new  election  for  President  waa  held,  when 
Walker  received  two  thirds  of  the  popular  vote,  and  was  inaugurated  Chief 
Magistrate  on  the  12th  of  July.  And  now  a  general  league  of  ail  the  Central 
American  States  against  him,  waa  consummated,  with  Rivas  in  active  command. 
In  the  mean  while  AValker's  government  had  been  acknowledged  as  legitimate 

'  Colonel  John  H.  Wheeler  was  a  resident  of  weBtem  Nortli  Carolina,  jmd  while  on  his  way  to 
New  York,  W  embarit  for  Nicaragua,  two  of  his  slavea,  who  atlendeii  liim,  wore  detained  in  Phila- 
delphia [July  18,  1855],  through  the  instrumentality  of  persona  there  whiD  sought  to  make  them 
free.  One  of  these  {Paasmore  WilliamsooJ  waa  ordered  by  Judge  Kane  (father  of  Dr.  Kane,  the 
Arctic  explorer),  of  the  United  Slates  District  Court,  to  bring  the  slaves  before  him.  Wilhamson 
declared  that  the  slaves  had  never  been  m  his  custody,  and  of  course  he  could  not  produce  them. 
On  motion  of  Colonel  Wheeler,  Judge  Kane  committed  Williamson  to  prison,  for  contempt  of 
court,  where  he  remaned  for  se\  eral  months.  This  case,  m  connection  with  other  questions  in 
regard  to  davety,  produced  great  oxutement  throughout  the  country.  WUliamaon,  after  Ins 
r^ase,  commenced  a,  suit  for  ^e  uapnaoument  against  Judge  Eane.  '  Page  623. 
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by  the  United  States,  and  his  minister  cordially  received  [July]  at  Washing- 
ton.' Thus  strengthened,  he  declared  all  the  porta  of  the  Central  American 
States  m  a  condition  of  blockade,  and  adopted  severe  measures  toward  all  dis- 
affected Nicaraguans.  He  managed  affairs  with  vigor  and  skill';  and  finally, 
on  the  13th  of  October,  he  bad  a  severe  battle  with  bis  enemies  at  Grenada, 
and  utterly  vanquislied  them.^  The  league  against  Nicaragua  appeared  to  be 
■weak  indeed ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  hardy  element  of  the  North  would  control 
the  political  affairs  of  that  little  republic,  untd  in  the  course  of  time  it  should 
become  a  permanent  State,  under  North  American  rule. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  attempts  to  establish  a  large  State— the 
planting  of  a  new  and  free  empire — in  the  most  important  portion  of  Central 
America,  by  the  prowess  of  men  from  the  bosom  of  our  Republic.  "Placing 
out  of  sight  the  means  employed  to  attain  this  end,  the  effort  challenges  our 
natural  sympathies,  because  it  maybe  firmly  rooting,  in  a  virgin  soil,  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  government.  Wo  can  not  but  regard  this  movement  as  one  that 
will  be  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  State,  destined,  in  the 
progress  of  events,  to  become  a  member  of  our  broad  and  expanding  confederation. 

During  the  spring  of  185.S,  Cuba  was  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm,  from 
apprehensions  of  another  invasion  from  the  United  States,'  supported  by  an 
insurrection  in  the  island.  An  extensive  conspiracy  had  been  detected,  many 
suspected  persons  were  arrested,  and  some  were  tried  and  executed.  Among 
these  waa  Estrampes,  an  alleged  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  was  executed 
on  the  30th  of  March,  notwithstanding  the  strong  protest  of  the  United  States 
consul.  At  about  tie  same  time,  the  United  States  steamers  had  been  brought 
to,  on  their  passage,  by  Sptoish  armed  vessels,  and  our  government  dispatched 
a  strong  squadron  to  the  Gulf  to  prevent  and  punish  any  indignity  offered  to  our 
flag.     This  movement  made  the  Cuban  authorities  more  circumspect. 

Civilization  has  been  compelled  to  encounter  h<«tilities  from  the  natives  of 
our  continent  at  almost  every  step  of  its  progress ;  and  even  now,  when  they 
have  been  driven  back  toward  the  shores  of  tlie  Pacific,  and  they  have  dwindled 
in  numbers  to  a  handfull,  in  comparison  with  their  former  strength,  they  con- 
tinue, occasionally,  to  lift  a  feeble  hand  of  resistance  to  the  on-flowing  tide  of 
emigration,  which  presages  their  final  and  complete  extinction.'  Toward  the 
close  of  1855,  the  Indians  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories,'  commenced 
hostilities  upon  the  settlers ;  and  ever  since,  the  people  there  have  suffered  all 
the  horrors  of  savage  warfare  upon  them.  In  July,  the  Indians  had  murdered 
several  miners  in  Kogue  River  Valley ;  and  later  in  the  season,  a  battle,  which 
lasted  fifty  hours,  was  fought  in  Yakimaw  county,  between  United  States  troops 

'  Several  months  before,  Rivaa  had  sent  aa  minister,  Colonel  Parker  H.  French,  but  tlie  United 
Stales  government  leCw  A  to  receive  him.  The  accepted  minister  waa  Father  Vijil,  a  Roman 
Catholio  priest    His  staj  in  "Washington  waa  brie£ 

*  The  army  of  the  I,.eague  agMnat  FicM'Bgua,  about  fonr  thousand  strong,  took  possession  of 
Massaya  on  the  llth  of  October.  On  the  same  day,  Walker,  with  a  little  more  than  eight  hundred 
men,  marched  ^lainst  them.  Ho  drove  the  eoemy  out,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th.  At 
alMut  10  o'clock,  he  received  intelligence  that  quita  a  force  had  attacked  Grenada.  He  immediately 
marched  thither,  and  hood  dispersed  them,  with  very  httle  loss  on  hia  part 

'  Page  521.  *  Note  4,  p^  32.  •  Page  419. 
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and  a  large  body  of  Indians.  Nearly  one  fifth  of  the  former  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  the  remainder  saved  tlieinselves  by  a  desperate  retreat,  leaving 
baggage  and  stor^  behind  them.  The  Indians  were  well  armed,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  a  general  combination  among  those  extreme  western  tribes  to 
exterminate  the  settlers.  Still  later  in  the  season,  whole  fiimilies  were  mas- 
sacred; and  General  Woo!,'  then  stationed  at  San  Francisco,  proceeded  to 
Portland,  in  Oregon,  to  organize  a  campaign  against  them. 

On  the  7th  and  8th  of  December,  1855,  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  near 
the  Walla-Walla  Biver,  between  some  volunteers  and  a  large  body  of  Indians, 
who  lost  their  chief  in  the  engagement,  and  were  defeated.  At  about  the  same 
time,  seven  hundred  Indians  attacked  the  town  of  Seattle,  in  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, north  of  Oregon,  when  the  place  was  saved  by  the  aid  of  some  gallant 
marines  from  the  sloop-of-war  Decatur,  lying  there,  the  guns  of  which  were 
turned  upon  the  savages.  During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1856,  these  hostil- 
ities became  quite  general  in  both  Territories,  and  General  Wool  seemed  to  be 
almost  powerless  in  quelling  them.  On  the  25th  of  March,  eight  hundred  In- 
dians attacked  a  place  in  Oregon,  called  the  Cascades,  burned  every  building  in 
the  town,  and  a  steamboat,  and  murdered  several  citizens.  Further  north  the 
savages  laid  waste  the  whole  country ;  and  it  appeared,  at  one  time,  as  if  the  set- 
tlements must  be  abandoned.  Suspicions  have  been  awakened  that  the  depreda- 
tions in  Washington  Territory  have  been  instigated  by  persons  connected  with 
the  English  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  have  married  Indian  women.  Fi- 
nally, latB  in  summer,  the  troubles  in  Oregon  were  brought  to  an  end,  but 
further  north,  the  knife,  and  hatchet,  and  musket  were  fearfully  menacing  the 
white  settlements  during  the  autunm.  In  the  mean  while  there  has  been 
troubles  with  the  Indiai^  in  California,  on  the  borders  of  New  Mexico  and 
Texas,  and  in  Florida,  where  a  portion  of  those  Seminoles,  who  have  refused  to 
go  west  of  the  Mississippi,''  seem  disposed  to  defy  the  strong  arm  of  the  white 
people. 

Again,  at  the  close  of  1854  and  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1855,  cir- 
cumstances occurred  which  disturbed  the  existing  harmony  of  feeling  between 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  It  had  been  apparent 
that  enlistments  of  recruits  for  the  English  army  in  the  Crimea  were  going  on 
in  American  cities,  under  the  sanction  of  British  officials.  This  fact  was  certi- 
fied by  the  trial  of  two  men  at  Fhiladelphia  early  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  on  a 
charge  of  violating  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  was  then 
clearly  proved  that  enlistments  had  been  made  under  the  direct  sanction  of  Mr. 
Crampton,  the  British  minister  at  Washington.  The  United  States  government 
immediately  remonstrated  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  demanded  the  recall 
of  Minister  Crampton.  The  latter  refused  to  comply ;  and  timid  persons  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  prophesied  inevitable  war  between  the  two  countries. 
After  waiting  several  months,  and  participating  in  a  friendly  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence with  the  British  Government,  the  President  dismissed  Mr.  Cramp- 

'  Note  3,  pago  413.  '  Page  468. 
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ton,  and  also  tlie  British  consuls  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati, 
because  of  their  eomplieity  jn  violating  neutrality  laws.  This  action  did  not 
disturb  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  governments,  as  had  been  antici- 
pated. The  Amerioan  minister  (Mr,  Dallas)  remained  in  London,  but  the 
British  government  had  not,  in  December,  1856,  filled  the  place  made  vacant 
by  the  departure  of  its  representative  from  Wasliington. 

Indian  wars,'  foreign  relations,  and  almost  every  other  public  topic, were,  for 
many  months  previous  to  the  presidential  election  in  November,  1856,  com- 
pletely overshadowed  by  the  great  question  of  the  extension  of  human  skvery 
into  Territories  of  the  United  States,  then  free ;  and  upon  that  issue  was  the 
struggle  for  ascendancy  in  tlie  choice  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  for  the  Republic, 
which  occurred  on  the  4th  of  that  month.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  pass- 
age of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act'  [May  27,  1854],  and  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  Act,'  were  regarded  as  ominous  of  much  future  trouble. 
That  trouble  came  with  swift  feet.  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  left 
aU  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  open  to  the  social  institutions  of 
every  section  of  the  Union.  Then  commenced  one  of  the  most  desperate  strug- 
gles between  the  pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery  people  of  our  country,  which  had 
yet  been  seen.  It  was  a  struggle  for  immediate  supremacy  in  Kansas,  and 
future  dominion  in  all  the  States  yet  to  be  admitted  into  the  Confederation. 
Emigration  to  Kansas  from  the  free  States  waa  at  once  urged  by  the  opposers 
of  slavery ;  and  on  the  24th  of  July,  1 854  (two  months  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  Act),  an  Emigrant  Aid  Society,  which  had  been  incor- 
porated hj  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  April  previous,  was  formed  in 
Boston.  This  movement  excited  the  friends  of  slavery  to  action ;  and  in  Mis- 
souri, combinations  were  at  once  formed  to  counteract  it,  under  the  various 
names  of  "Social  Band,"  "Friends'  Society,"  "Blue  Lodge,"  "The  Sons 
of  the  South,"  etc.  Emigration  soon  commenced  flowing  into  Kansas  from  the 
free  States ;  and  during  the  period  from  August  to  October,  1854,  several  towns 
were  formed  by  these  people.'  The  Missourians  also  went  into  the  Territory, 
and  founded  several  towns ;'  and  in  October,  the  appointed  governor  of  Kansas. 
A._H.  Reeder,  arrived.  With  the  election  in  March  following  [1855],  when 
a  Territorial  Legislature  was  chosen,  commenced  a  reign  of  terror  in  Kansas, 
and  for  more  than  a  year  civil  war  raged  in  that  beautiful  land.  All  classes  of 
men  carried  deadly  weapons  about  their  persons,  and  a  slight  or  accidental  quar- 
rel frequently  produced  unusual  violence.  Finally,  Govjrnor  Reeder  departed 
for  Washington  [April  19,  1855]  to  consult  with  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  affairs  of  the  Territory, 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  and  while  the  exasperation  of  both  parties  in 
Kansas  was  at  its  height,  the  free  State  men  of  the  Territory  held  a  convention 
[Sept.  5],  and  nominated  Governor  Reeder  as  a  delegate  in  Congress,  in  place 

|P^ea2:.  'Page  521.  =  Pages  452  and  501. 

*  The  free  State  settlera  founded  the  towna  of  Lawrenqe,  Topeku,  Boston  (noiv  called  Manhat- 
tan), Grasahapper  Falls,  Pamiee,  and  other  Bcttlemenla. 

'  Thoy  founded  Kickapoo,  Doniphan,  Atchison,  and  other  places  on  the  Miasouri  River. 
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of  General  WTiitfield,  who  Lad  been  chosen  at  a  previous  election,  not,  as  was 
alleged,  by  the  votes  of  actual  settlers,  but  by  those  of  people  from  Mi^our]. 
Reeder  was  elected  in  October;  and  when,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1856,  Gen- 
eral Whitfield  was  admitted,  provisionally,  to  a  seat  in  Congress,  he  contested 
it  with  him.  On  the  11th  of  November  [1855],  the  free  State  convention  com- 
pleted a  State  Constitution,  and  submitted  it  to  the  people ;  and  on  the  17th  of 
January  following,  elections  under  it  were  held.  On  the  24th  of  that  month, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sent  a  special  message  to  Congre^,  in  which 
he  represented  the  formation  of  the  free  State  government  in  Kansas  as  an 
act  of  rebellion. 

Troubles  still  continued.  Violence  and  bloodshed  prevailed  in  that  unhappy 
Territory.  The  accounts  from  Kansas  being  very  contradictory  and  alarming, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  19th  of  March,  appointed  a  committee  of 
three  to  proceed  thither,  investigate  the  whole  matter,  and  report.  They  re- 
turned to  Washington  in  June ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July  the  majority  of  the 
committee  presented  their  report,  which  concluded  with  the  following  summing 
up: 

"First.  That  each  elecHon  in  tha  Territory,  held  under  tlie  organic  or  alleged  Territorial  law, 
has  been  carried  by  ol^nized  invaaons  from  the  Slate  of  Missouri,  by  which  the  people  of  the 
Territory  have  beea  prevented  from  exerdsingthe  riglits  secured  to  them  by  the  organic  law. 

"  Second.  That  tha  alleged  Territorial  Legislature  was  an  illegally-eonsljtuted  body,  and  had  no 
power  to  paaa  vaUd  laws,  and  theu'  enactments  are,  therefore,  null  and  void. 

■'  Third.  That  these  alleged  laws  have  not,  as  a  general  thing,  been  used  to  protect  persona  and 
property  and  to  punish  wrong,  but  for  unlawful  ptirposes. 

"  FtmrOt.  That  the  election  under  which  tte  sittJng  delegate,  John  W.  WliitSeld,  holds  his  seat, 
was  not  held  in  pursuaooe  of  any  valid  law,  and  that  it  ehouU  be  regarded  only  as  the  ospres^on 
of  the  choice  of  diose  re^dent  citizens  who  voted  for  him. 

"  Fifth.  That  the  elecOon  under  which  the  contesting  delegate,  Andrew  11.  Beodcr,  claims  Ms 
seat,  was  not  held  in  pursuance  of  law,  and  that  it  should  be  regarded  only  as  tlie  expression  of 
the  choice  of  the  resident  citizens  who  voted  for  him. 

"  Sixlb.  That  Andreiv  H.  Beeder  received  a  greater  number  of  votes  of  resident  citizens  than 
John  W.  Whitfield,  for  delegate. 

"  Senent/i.  That  in  tiie  present  condition  of  the  Territory,  a  Ihir  election  can  not  be  held  witHout 
a  new  census,  a  stringent  and  weU-guarded  election  law,  the  selection  of  imparHal  judges,  and  the 
presence  of  United  States  troops  at  every  place  of  election. 

"MgMh.  That  the  various  elections  held  by  the  people  of  the  Territory,  prehmmaiy  to  the 
formation  of  the  State  government,  have  been  as  regular  as  the  djstm'bed  condition  of  the  Temtory 
would  aUow ;  and  that  the  Constitution  passed  by  the  convention,  held  m  pursuance  of  saiJ  ueo 
«ona,  embodies  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people. 

"As  it  is  not  the  province  of  your  committee  to  s 
the  Territory  of  Kansas,  they  c( 

The  minority  report  declared  the  statements  of  the  majority  to  be  ex  parte, 
and  in  many  cases  untrue;  and  thus,  after  a  long  investigation,  and  the  excita- 
tion of  high  hopes  that  the  committee  would  unanimously  agree,  and  suggest 
some  plan  for  the  paeification  of  the  Territory,  both  parties  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  result.  As  the  autumn  advanced,  and  the  presidential  election  ap- 
proached, disturbances  were  less  frequent  and  general.  Isolated  cases  of 
violence,  committed  by  persons  of  both  parties,  frequently  occurred,  and  order 
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wa3  nyt  fully  restored  when  the  year  drew  toward  a  close.  The  time  when 
peace  and  prosperity  shall  prevail  in  that  unhappy  country,  was  yet  an  un- 
solved (luestion.  The  events  which  have  transpired  there,  appear  as  a  foul  hlot 
upon  our  national  escutcheon ;  and  the  year  1856  will  he  looked  back  upon  hy 
American  citizens  with  the  deepest  mortification,  as  an  era  of  national  disgrace. 
But  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  to  write  a  truthful  history  of  events  there. 
There  is  now  too  much  of  the  smoke  of  error  to  perceive  the  truth  in  its  clear- 
ness. The  pahulum  of  all  the  difiiculty  is  the  (lUcstion  of  the  extension  of 
slavery  over  territory  yet  free,  compounded  with  the  selfish  ambition  of  dem- 
agogues who  are  governed  hy  those  seven  oontrolCng  principles—five  loaves 
and  two  fishes. 

The  question  of  the  extension  of  slavery  has  now  assumed  a  form  and  dimen- 
sion, which  loom  above  all  other  national  topics.  Under  its  infinenco  new  politi- 
cal organizations  have  grown  up;  and  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1856, 
three  contestants  for  the  ofiice  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Kepublic,  appeared' 
each  the  reprosentativoofadistinctprty.  Formoreth.anayearpreviously,a 
new  organization,  composed  of  men  of  all  political  creeds,  united  in  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  slavery,  had  been  gathering  force  and  bulk,  until,  when  the 
presidential  contest  came  on  [November  4, 1866],  it  had  assumed  giant  prepor- 
tions  m  the  Free  States,  and  was  looked  upon  kindly  by  many  in  the  slave 
States.  This  is  known  as  the  Repvhlkan  party.  Long  before  its  advent, 
another  organization,  at  first  secret  in  its  operations,  and  known  as  the  Amer- 
imn  or  Kmw-Nolhiui,  party,  had  become  a  great  political  power  in  the  coun- 
try, its  chief  bond  of  union  being  opposition  to  foreign  infinenco,  and  the  dom- 
ination of  Roman  Catholicism  in  our  political  afiairs.  The  old  Bemocral  e 
party,  dating  its  modern  organization  at  the  election  of  President  Jackson  in 
1828,'  had  become  divided  and  weakened;  while  the  old  W/uj, party"  was  vir- 
tually annihikted  as  a  distinct  organization,  Laving  real  vitality.  Thus  appeared 
the  several  partisan  forces  early  in  1856,  when  the  leadere  of  each  prepared  to 
choose  their  respective  standard-bearers  for  the  presidential  campaign. 

The  American  party  held  a  national  convention  in  Philadelphia,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1856 ;  and  on  the  22d  of  that  month,  nominated  ex-President  Fillmore  ' 
for  re-election  to  the  high  ofiice  he  had  once  held.  Andrew  J.  Donelson  of 
Tennessee,'  was  nominated  for  Vice-President.  Subsequently,  some  of 'the 
Americans,  disagreeing  with  their  brethren  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  repudi- 
ated that  nomination,  but  Mr.  Fillmoro  continued  his  position  as  a  nominee 
and  went  into  the  election,  having  the  support  of  a  largo  number  of  the  old 
Whig  party.  The  two  wings  of  the  Democratic  party  became  partially  recon- 
ciled later  m  the  season;  eid  on  the  2d  of  June,  delegates  from  each  met  in 
national  convention  at  Cincinnati.  After  several  ballotings,  on  the  5th  James 
Buchanan-  of  Pennsylvania  was  unanimously  nominated  for  President,  uid 
John  C.  Breokinridge,  of  Kentucky,  for  Vice-President.  A  national  eonven- 
tion  ol  Kepublican  delegates  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  the  ITth  of  June, 
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and  nominated  John  C.  Fremont,'  of  California,  for  President,  and  William  L. 
Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  for  Vice-President.  The  Democratic  and  Republican 
conventions  promulgated,  by  resolutions,  their  respectire  principles  and  policy, 
to  which  the  candidate  of  each  subscribed,  while  the  nominee  of  the  American 
party  referred  his  countrymen  to  his  past  acta  as  the  exponents  of  his  prin- 


Never,  since  the  election  of  General  Harrison,  in  1840,'^  had  there  been  so 
much  excitement  in  the  couiftry,  as  during  the  presidential  campaign  of  1856, 
The  great  question  of  the  extension  of  slavery  was  the  leading  topic  with  the 
Eepuhlicans;  while  all  parties  used  extraordinary  efforts  in  support  of  their 
reapective  candidates.  The  contest  finally  ended  on  the  4th  of  November, 
and  resulted  in  tbe  election  of  James  Buchanan,^  as  President  of  the^nited 

'  James  Bucbanm  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Pennaylvania,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1791,  He 
was  educated  at  Dickenson  College,  where  he  waa  graduated  at  the  age  of  eighteen  T^rs.  In 
1809  he  was  admitted  b,  the  bar,  and  was  aoon  in  auccessful  practiee  m  hm  native  SMe.  In  1814, 
when  only  twenty-three  yeara  of  age,  he  was  elected  to  a  B^at  in  the  Legislature  of  Fennsjlyania. 
This  was  bis  flr^  promtoent  appearanee  in  public  life.  In  1815  he  distinguished  himself  in  his 
State  Ledalature  as  an  opponent  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  became  one  of  the  foremost  men 
in  the  Piwibliean  parly.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1820,  and  there  he  soon  became  distm- 
guished  ai  a  speak^  and  debater.  Afler  ten  years'  service,  heretired  from  Coi^rress  m  1831,  when 
President  Jackson  appointed  him  minister  to  Russia,  In  183B  he  was  elected  to  he  United  SlaWa 
Senate,  where  he  aWrved  ten  years.  President  Polk  called  b.m  to  his  cabinet,  as  femtary  of 
State;  and  in  1849  he  again  retired  to  private  life.  In  1853  he  was  appomted  minister  to  Englana; 
and  iA  June,  1856,  he  was  nominated  for  Preadent  of  the  United  States.  In  November  tbllowinp 
lie  was  elected  to  that  high  office.    Mr.  Buchanan  w ' 


1  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  ol 
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States,  and  of  John  C.  Breckinridge,  03  Vice-President.  Tlie  people  of  our 
beloved  Union — the  great  conservative  masses  who  cling  to  it  as  the  ark  of 
freedom  for  the  world — acquiesced  gracefully  in  the  choice  of  the  majority,  and, 
with  truo  faith,  will  ever  hope  for  good  things,  while,  with  true  love  for  our 
free  inatitutions,  they  will  work  nobly  for  their  perpetuation.  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  inaugurated  the  fifteenth  President  of  the  United  States,  on  ths  4tb  of 
March,  183T. 

The  question  of  slavery  still  looms  up,  dark  and  ominous,  asking  for  a  solu- 
tion. In  it  are  involved  the  principles  of  moral  right,  political  and  social 
expediency,  and  a  great  pecuniary  interest.  It  has  ever  been  a  vexing  and  per- 
plexing question,  and  has  produced  more  heart-burnings — more  "envy,  hatred, 
and  malice,  and  all  un charitableness,"  among  our  people,  than  all  other  national 
queationa  which  have  arisen  since  the  birth  of  the  Republic.  The  prolific  seed 
of  the  institution  was  brought  hero  and  phinted,  early ;  and  its  mighty  fruition 
is  now  our  great  and  abiding  trouble.  In  the  same  year  when  the  Pilgrim 
I'athers,'  fleeing  from  spiritual  slavery,  landed  on  the  bleak  shores  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  a  Dutch  vessel  carried  Africans  to  Virginia,  and  sold  them  to  the 
English  settlers  there."  To  the  humane  impulses  of  Las  Casas,  a  sagacious 
Eomish  priest,  Western  Africa  is  indebted  for  all  its  troubles  connected  with 
the  foreign  slave-trade.  He  had  long  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  the  weak  and 
gentic  natives  of  the  West  India  Islands,  under  the  cruel  rigors  of  Spanish 
bondage.'  He  saw  them  perish  by  thousands ;  and,  moved  by  pity,  ho  sug- 
gested that  the  more  hardy  Africans,  who  were  continually  at  war  with  each 
Other,  and  sold  their  captives  into  slavery,  should  be  substituted.  The  sanction 
of  the  Pope  to  this  traffic  was  speedily  obtained ;  and  before  the  close  of  the 
16  th  century,  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  between  the  tropics,  became 
one  great  slave  mart.  That  trafSc  had  no  justification  in  English  laws,  nor  early 
colonial  statutes ;  yet  it  was  permitted  as  a  matter  of  policy ;  and  custom,  in 
process  of  time,  assumed  tho  dignity  of  common  law. 

When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  promulgated,  its  precepts  struck 
at  the  root  of  human  bondage  in  every  form ;  and  efforts  were  made,  in  several 
States,  to  eradicate  the  institution,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  propositions  for 
immediate,  and  at  others  for  gradual,  emancipation.  It  had  been  expelled  from 
England  by  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield,  just  before  the  kindling  of  the 
American  Revolution ;'  and  the  most  enlightened  men  in  the  colonies,  regarding 
it  with  great  disfiivor,  attempts  were  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  limit  it. 

'  Page  77.  '  Note  G,  pago  105.  *  Page  41. 

'  This  decision  was  in  tlie  case  of  Jamea  Somerseli  a  native  of  Africa,  wlio  was  carried  to  Vir- 
t^nia,  and  sold  as  a  slave,  taken  to  England  by  hia  master,  and  there  induced  to  assert  his  freedom. 
Tho  first  case  of  a  similar  nature  on  record  in  England,  was  in  1697,  when  it  mas  held  that  negroes 
"being  usually  tought  and  sold  among  merchants,  aa  merchandise,  and  also  being  infidels,  there 
might  be  a  property  in  them  sufficient  to  maintain  trover,"  This  poation  was  overruled  by  Chief 
Justice  Holt,  who  decided  that  "  so  soon  as  a  negro  lands  in  England,  he  is  tree."  To  this  deiision 
Cowpcr  alludes,  when  he  says,  "  Slaves  can  not  breathe  in  England."  In  1702,  Justice  Holt  also 
decided  that  "  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  slave  by  Ihe  law  of  England."  In  1739,  an  opinion  was 
obtMned,  that  "  negroes  legally  enslaved  elsewhere  might  be  held  as  slaves  in  England,  and  that 
baptJam  was  no  bar  to  the  maator's  claim."  This  was  held  aa  good  law  until  MansMd's  decision 
above  mentioned. 
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Among  others,  the  famous  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  gOTOmment  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  north-west  of  the  Ohio,'  known  aa  ihn  North-western 
Territory,  stands  forth  prominent," 

Although  the  words  "slave"  and  "slavery"  do  not  appear  in  the  Federal 
Constitution,  yet  the  institution  is  recognized  there  by  fiiir  implication,  and  the 
force  of  its  provisions  may  not  he  evaded.'  This  was  one  of  the  important  com- 
promises which  the  framers  found  necessary  in  order  to  have  the  sanction  of  a 
requisite  number  of  States  for  that  instrument.'  There  stand  the  clauses,  im- 
pregnable against  sophistry,  and  their  force  can  only  be  shaken  or  destroyed 
by  actual  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  in  prescribed  form.  Eat  to  the  sev- 
eral States,  power  to  abolish  the  institution  from  within  their  respective  limits, 
was  conceded ;  and  in  the  course  of  years,  several  of  the  northern  members  of 
the  Confederacy  cast  off  the  system  by  legislative  enactments.'  In  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  there  has  been  wide-spread  discontent  with 
slavery,  as  a  social  and  economical  institution.  The  ethical  features  of  the 
question  seem  to  admit  of  little  controversy.  It  is  its  material  features — its 
relation  to  the  material  and  social  interests  of  our  common  country,  in  which 
are  involved  vast  private  pecuniary  interests — that  claim  attention.  In  this 
view  of  the  case,  all  of  the  perplexing  lineaments  of  the  question  are  to  be  seen. 
These  should  be  discussed  with  candor  and  forbearance.  Harshness  of  speech 
is  not  argument,  and  never  produces  conviction.  Harshness  of  action  is  not 
manly,  and  irritates  rather  than  convinces ;  and  mutual  recriminations,  ungen- 
erous expressions,  and  flippant  censures,  on!y  tend  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
those  who  ought  to  live  as  brothers,  conceding  to  each  other  sincerity  of  feeling 
and  honesty  of  motives.  To  ns  and  our  institutions  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World,  aspiring  to  be  free,  aro  looking  with  anxious  hearts  and  straining  eyes, 
as  the  main  hope  of  freedom  for  the  race.  Let  us  be  true  to  our  mission  aa  the 
ark-bearers  of  Human  Liberty ;  and  let  each,  in  the  spirit  of  true  brotherly 
kindness,  say  to  his  neighbor,  on  all  occasions — If  thou  hast  a  truth  to  utter, 
speak,  and  leave  the  result  to  God. 

We  dare  not  attempt  to  lift  the  vail  of  the  future,  or  predict  the  events  of 

'  Page  382. 

'  In  1184,  efforts  were  mads  in  the  Continental  Congress  to  leetrict  slavery.  A  seleet  committee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Thomas  Jefterson  (the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence),  as 
olialnnan,  and  Messrs.  Chase  of  Maryland  (one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration),  and  Howell  ofEhode 
Island.  They  reported  a  plan  for  the  government  of  the  Westura  Hrritory,  then  including  the  whole 
region  west  of  the  old  thirteen  Stated,  aa  far  south  as  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  em- 
bracing several  of  our  present  slave  States,  The  plan  contemplated  the  ultimate  division  of  this 
territory  into  seventeen  States,  eight  of  them  below  the  latitude  of  the  present  city  of  Louisville,  in 
Kentucky.  Among  the  rules  for  the  government  of  that  region,  reported  by  Mr,  Jefferson,  was  the 
following;  "That  ^er  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  invol- 
tmtary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States,  otherwise  than  m  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  convicted  to  be  personally  guilty."  This  clause  was  stricken  out  [April  19, 
1184],  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sp^ught,  of  North  Carohoa,  seconded  by  Mr.  Read,  of  South  Carolina.  A 
majority  of  the  States  were  against  striking  it  out,  but  the  Articles  of  Confederation  required  a  vote 
of  nine  States  to  carry  a  proposition.  See  Jottrjials  of  O/ngress.  In  the  ordinance  of  1787  [see 
page  362],  this  rule,  omitting  the  words  "after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era,"  was  ineorpo- 

'  See  Federal  Constitution,  Supplement,  No.  VII. 

'  Vermont  was  the  only  State  in  which  slavery  never  eiisled. 

'  Note  i,  page  177. 
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to-morrow.  Never  was  the  human  mind  so  active  as  now.  There  ia  a  compar- 
ative quiet  in  the  political  and  social  atmosphere  of  the  nations,  but  it  is  only 
the  calm  before  the  storm.  There  are  cruel  wrongs  to  be  redressed — fearful 
reckonings  to  be  made ;  and  in  those  days,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
bear  a  conspicuous  part  as  umpires. 

Here,  on  the  verge  of  great  events  yet  to  be  developed  in  the  Old  and  New 
World,  wo  pause  in  our  wonderful  story  of  the  discovery,'  settlement.'  and  col- 
onization" of  this  beautiful  land,  and  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  noblest 
Republics  the  world  ever  saw,  covering  with  the  broad  fegis  of  its  power,  a  ter- 
ritory as  extensive  as  that  of  old  Kome  in  her  palmiest  days,  when  she  was  mis- 
tress of  the  world.'  At  the  present  we  are  engaged  in  the  marvelous  labor  of 
founding  new  States,  with  a  facility  and  power  hitherto  unknown.  In  our  his- 
tory, the  nineteenth  century  will  be  distinguished  as  the  era  of  the  birth  of 
mighty  empires— empires  brought  forth  in  the  wildernesses  of  a  vast  continent 
— at  whose  baptism,  statesmen  and  gospel-bearers,  brave  soldiers  and  gentle 
women,  stand  as  sponsors,  while  the  children  of  the  forest  look  on  in  sorrow, 
for  the  ring  of  the  hammer  upon  every  corner-stone  of  the  structures  of  civiliz- 
ation, is  the  kneli  of  their  extinction.  Over  them  the  free  eagle  may  perch,  as 
the  emblem  of  their  former  sovereignty;  but  the  setting  sun  just  above  the 
peaks  of  the  western  hills,  or  over  the  billows  of  the  Pacific,  more  truly  symbol- 
ize their  present  and  their  future.  Let  us  not  take  special  pride  in  the  extent 
and  physical  grandeur  of  our  beloved  country,  but  endeavor  to  have  our  hearts 
and  minds  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  glorious  thoughts  of  Alcreus  of  My- 
telcne,  who  asked  and  answered — - 

"What  constitatea  a  State? 
Not  liigh-raisBd  battlement,  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  apirca  and  tnrrcta  crowned ; 

Not  bays,  and  broad-armed  porta, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  atorraa,  rich  navica  ride  ; 

Not  starred  and  apangled  courts, 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wails  perfutoo  to  pride. 

No :  men,  bigh-minded  men, 
With  powers  aa  £ir  above  dull  brutes  endued, 

'  Page  40.  '  Page  61.  '  Page  104 

'  The  terriwrial  extent  of  our  Republic  is  ten  times  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
combined ;  three  times  aa  lai^e  aa  the  whole  of  France,  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Spfun,  Portugal, 
Belgiuoi,  Holland,  and  Denraark  tc^ther ;  one  and  a  half  timea  as  large  aa  the  Ruasiau  empire  in 
Europe,  and  only  one  aisth  leas  than  the  area  covered  by  the  sixty  States  and  Empires  of  Europe, 
The  entire  area  in  1853,  was  2,983,153  square  miles.  The  internal  trade  of  the  United  States  ia 
of  vast  extent  Its  value  amounted  in  1853  (Lake  and  Western  Elver  trade),  to  more  than 
$56I),I)00,00U,  in  which  about  11,000,000  of  our  people  are  directly  or  indirectly  interested.  Accord- 
ing to  the  seventh  enumeration  of  inhabitants  of  the  United  Stalta,  made  in  1850,  the  total  number 
waa  23,191,818,  of  whom  19,553,068,  are  white  people;  434,495,  free  colored;  and  3,204,313  alaves. 
Taking  the  increaae  of  population  fVom  1840  to  IB50,  aa  a  ba^  for  calculation,  we  may  aaf^l;  con- 
clude the  population  of  the  United  Statea  to  be,  at  this  time  [December,  1856],  about  28,000,000. 
The  most  acceadble  works,  in  which  are  given,  in  detail,  the  progress  of  political  events  in  the 
United  States,  from  the  formation  of  the  Conal^tntion  until  tbc  present  time,  are  Hildrcth'a  History 
^the  Chiled  Stales,  second  seiies;  and  Williams's  Stalesvum's  Manuai.  The  former  closes  with  the 
year  1821 ;  the  latter  is  continued  to  the  present  year. 
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In  forsBt,  brake,  or  den, 

Aa  brutea  excel  cold  rocka  and  brambles  rude- 
Men,  who  their  duties  know, 

Bat  tnow  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  main 
Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 

And  oruah  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  oliaii 


Or  with  the  more  subtle  thoughts  of  our  own  Simms,  of  South  Carolina,  who 
wrote — 

"  The  moral  of  the  race  is  in  the  State, 

The  secret  germ  for  great  development. 

Through  countless  generations ; — all  the  hopes, 

The  aims,  the  great  ambition,  the  proud  works, 

Vutues,  performances,  high  desu-es,  and  deeds, 

With  countless  puce  and  precious  Houtlmenta, 

Nursed  in  some  few  brave  souls,  that,  still  apart 

From  the  rude  hunger  of  the  multitude, 

light  Sres,  build  altars,  image  out  tlie  God 

That  makes  the  grand  ideal, 

*    *    *  .  A  Stale 's  the  growth 

Of  the  great  lamily  of  a  thousand  yeara, 

Wilii  all  its  grand  community  of  thought, 

Affections,  f^th,  sentiments,  aa  well 

As  its  material  treasures.     These  are  nauglit 

If  that  the  faith,  the  virtues,  and  the  will 

Be  laiidng  to  the  race.    The  guardian  State 

Keeps  these  immaculate.     They  are  not  yours, 

Or  mine;  nor  do  they  rest  within  the  charge 

Of  the  mere  feeders  at  the  eommem  crib. 

Of  all  the  myriads  keeping  pace  with  us, 

Some  seventy  years  of  march." 
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THE     STAMP     ACT. 

The  idea  of  producing  a  revenue  by  the  sale  of  stamps  and  stamped  paper 
in  America,  was  promulgated  almost  forty  years  before  its  final  development  in 
legislative  enactment  in  1765.'  Sir  William  Keith  advised  the  policy  as  early 
as  1728.  In  1739  the  London  merchants  advised  the  ministry  to  adopt  the 
measure,  and  public  writers  from  time  to  time  suggested  various  ideas  predicated 
upon  the  same  idea.  In  1750,  Douglas,  in  his  work  on  British  America, 
recommended  the  levying  of  a  stamp  duty  upon  all  legal  writings  and  instru- 
ments. Dr.  Franklin  regarded  the  plan  favorably  ;  and  Governor  Sharpe  of 
Maryland,  was  confident,  in  1754,  that  Parliament  would  speedily  make  a 
statute  for  raising  money  by  means  of  stamp  duties.  Lieutenant-Governor 
Delancey  spoke  in  favor  of  it  in  the  New  York  Assembly  in  1755,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  urged  Parliament  to  adopt  a 
stamp  tax.  The  British  -press  urged  the  measure  in  1757,  and  it  was  confi- 
dently stated,  that  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  might  thus 
be  drawn  from  the  colonies,  without  the  tax  being  sensibly  felt.  But  William 
Pitt  would  not  listen  to  the  recommendation,  for,  like  Walpole,  twenty-five 
years  before,  he  preferred  to  draw  money  into  the  treasury  by  the  exercise  of  a 
liberal  commercial  policy  toward  the  Americans.  Notwithstanding  public 
opinion  in  England  appeared  to  be  decidedly  favorable  to  the  measure,  it  was 
not  proposed  by  the  ministry  until  1764.  It  became  a,  law  in  1765,  and  was 
repealed  in  1766.  Had  not  ministers  been  deceived  by  the  representations  of 
the  stupid  and  selfish  royal  governors  in  America,  it  probably  would  never 
have  been  enacted.  Those  men  were  frequently  too  indolent  or  indiflerent  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  real  temper  of  the  people.  Regarding 
the  mass  as  equally  servile  as  their  flatterers,  they  readily  commended  that  fatal 
measure  which  proved  the  spark  that  lighted  the  flames  of  Revolution,  and  sev- 
ered forever  the  political  connection  between  Great  Britain  and  thirteen  of  her 
American  colonies. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  famous  Stamp  Act  of  1765  : 
Whereas,  by  an  act  made  in  the  last  sission  of  Parliament,  several  duties 
were  granted,  continued,  and  appropriated  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of 
■  Page  213. 
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protecting,  and  securing  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in 
America ;  and  whereas  it  is  just  ajid  necessary  that  provision  be  made  for 
raising  a  further  revenue  within  your  majesty's  dominions  in  America,  toward 
defraying  the  said  expenses;  we,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  Parliament  assembled,  have  therefore  resolved 
to  give  and  grant  unto  your  majesty  the  several  rates  and  duties  hereinafter 
mentioned;  and  do  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted,  and 
be  it  enacted  by  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  present  Par- 
liament assembled,  and  by  tie  authority  of  the  same,  that  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  November,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five,  thero  shall 
be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid  unto  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors, 
throughout  the  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  which  now  are,  or  hereafter 
may  be,  under  the  dominion  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  succe^ors : 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  declaration,  plea,  replica^ 
tion,  rejoinder,  demurrer,  or  other  pleading,  or  any  copy  thereof,  in  any  court 
of  law  within  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  a  stamp  duty  of 
three  pence. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  v  Hum  o   par  hn  n  h  p  f  paper, 

on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  wri  n  pndny{  Iba!  d  appear- 
ance upon  such  bail  in  any  such      urt  amp  lu  y    f  n    shilbn 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  veil  m  p  hm  n  o  sh  et  j  ce  f  paper, 
on  which  may  be  engrossed,  wrn         pnd        yp  bll    answer, 

claim,  plea,  replication,  rejoinde     d  mu  h     pi    din      n    nj     urt  of 

chancery  or  equity  within  the  sa  d      i  n       anl  pi  n  {    luty  of 

one  shilling  add  sispence. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum      p     hn  h  j  ec     f  paper, 

on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  wri  opmdwy     /yf  any  j  n,  bill, 

answer,  claim,  plea,  replication,     j      d       d  mu  h      pi     1    j,    n  any 

sach  court,  a  stamp  duty  of  tbre    p  n 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum      j      hm  n    o     h      o   [  f  paper, 

on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  w  n  o  p  n  1  any  m  n  hb  1  answer, 
allegation,  inventory,  or  rcnunci       n  n       I     -is       1  m  n     ny      urt  of 

probate,  court  of  the  ordinary,  oh        urt  m^       le  a        1  ju  isdic- 

tion  within  the  said  colonies  and  f  lanta  amp  In  y   f  I  11    g. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  o   \      hm  n  h  j  f  paper, 

on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  iv  n  p  nte  I  an  py  f  )  H  (other 
than  the  probate  thereof),  mom  Ibel     n  w       all  ^m     n     n    n     y,  or 

ny        h       u       a    tamp  d    y  of  six 

hm  n    0     hoe        p   ce    f  paper, 

n        p        dnydn      np       n  ation, 

y  ben  fi  any  w  uu    n   for  the 

y    e  tun  nial  fi  ate    t  any   legree 


renunciation  in  ecclesiastical  m 

pence. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  v 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  v 

collation,  or  institution,  of  or  to 

like  purpose,  or  any  register, 
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taken  in  any  university,  academy,  college,  or  seminary  of  learning  within  the 
said  colonies  and  plantationa,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  pounds. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  monition,  libel,  claim, 
answer,  allegation,  information,  letter  of  request,  execution,  renunciation,  inven- 
tory, or  other  pleading,  in  any  admiralty  court  within  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shiUing. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  any  copy  of  any  such  monition,  libel,  claim,  answer,  allegation,  infor- 
mation, letter  of  request,  execution,  renunciation,  inventory,  or  other  pleading, 
shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  a  stamp  duty  oi  six  pence. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  appeal,  writ  of  error,  writ 
of  dower,  ad  quod  damnum,  certiorari,  statute  merchant,  statute  staple,  attes- 
tation, or  certificate,  by  any  officer,  or  exemplification  of  any  record  or  proceed- 
ing, in  any  court  whatsoever,  within  the  said  colonics  and  plantations  (except 
appeals,  writs  of  error,  certiorari,  attestations,  certificates,  and  exemplifications, 
for,  or  relating  to  the  removal  of  any  proceedings  from  before  a  single  justice 
of  the  peace),  a  stamp  duty  of  ten  shillings. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  he  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  writ  of  covenant  for  levy- 
ing fines,  writ  of  entry  for  suffering  a  common  recovery,  or  attachment  issuing 
out  of,  or  returnable  into,  any  court  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a 
stamp  duty  oifivc  shillings. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  judgment,  decree,  sen- 
tence, or  dismission,  or  any  record  of  nisi  priiis  or  postea,  in  any  court  within 
the  said  colonies  and  plantationa,  a  stamp  duty  otfour  shillings. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  af&davit,  common  bail, 
or  appearance,  interrogatory,  depoStion,  rule,  order  or  warrant  of  any  court, 
or  any  dedimus  potestaicm,  capias  subp(sna,  summons,  compulsory  citation, 
commission,  recognizance,  or  any  other  writ,  process,  or  mandate,  issuing  out 
of,  or  retumahle  into,  any  court,  or  any  ofBce  belonging  thereto,  or  any  other 
proceeding  therein,  whatsoever,  or  any  copy  thereof,  or  of  any  record  not 
herein  before  charged,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations  (except  warrants 
relating  to  criminal  matters,  and  proceedmgs  thereon,  or  relating  thereto,)  a 
stamp  duty  of  one  shilling. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  he  engnssed,  written,  or  printed,  any  note  or  bill  of  lading, 
which  shall  be  signed  for  any  kind  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  to  be 
exported  from,  or  any  coeket  or  clearance  granted  within  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  four  pence. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  letters  of  mart  or  commission 
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for  private  ships  of  war,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty 
of  twenty  shilliiigs. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  grant,  appointment,  or 
admission  of,  or  to,  any  public  beneficial  office  or  employment,  for  the  space  of 
one  year,  or  any  lesser  time,  of  or  above  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  sterling 
money,  in  salary,  fees,  and  perquisites,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations 
(except  commissions  and  appointments  of  of&cers  of  the  anny,  navy,  ordnance, 
or  militia,  of  judges,  and  of  justices  of  the  peace),  a  stamp  duty  of  ten  shillings. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  any  grant  of  any  liberty,  privilege,  or  franchise,  under  the  seal  or 
sign-manual  of  any  governor,  proprietor,  or  public  officer,  alone,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  with  any  council,  or  any  council  and 
assembly,  or  any  exemplification  of  the  same,  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or 
printed,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  oi  six  pounds. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  license  for  retailing  of 
spirituous  liquors,  t«  be  granted  to  any  person  who  shall  take  out  the  same, 
within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  tiventy  shillings. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  license  for  retailing  of 
wine,  to  be  granted  to  any  person  who  shall  not  take  out  a  license  for  retailing 
of  spirituous  liquors,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of 
four  pounds. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  license  for  retailing  of 
wine,  to  be  granted  to  any  person  who  shall  take  out  a  license  for  retailing  of 
spirituous,  liquors,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of 
three  pounds. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  probate  of  will,  letters  of 
administration,  or  of  guardianship  for  any  estate  above  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds,  sterling  money,  within  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  upon  the 
continent  of  America,  the  islands  belonging  thereto,  and  the  Bermuda  and 
Bahama  Islands,  a  stamp  duty  oifive  shillings. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  probate,  letters  of 
administration  or  of  guardianship,  within  all  other  parts  of  the  British  domin- 
ions in  America,  a  stamp  duty  of  ten  shillings. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  bond'  for  securing  the  pay- 
ment of  any  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  sterling 
money,  within  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  upon  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica, the  islands  belonging  thereto,  tmd  the  Bermuda  and  B^iama  Islands,  a 
stamp  duty  of  six  pence. 
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For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  bond  for  securing  the  pay- 
ment of  any  sum  of  money  above  ten  pounds,  and  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds 
sterling  money,  within  aiieh  colonies,  plantations  and  islands,  a  stamp  duty  of 
one  shilling. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  bond  for  securing  the  pay- 
ment of  any  sum  of  money  above  twenty  pounds,  and  not  exceeding  forty 
pounds  sterling  money,  within  such  cobnies,  plantations,  and  islands,  a  stamp 
duty  of  one  shilling  and  six  pence. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  order  or  warrant  for  sur- 
veying or  setting  out  any  quantity  of  land,  'not  exceeding  one  hundred  acres, 
issued  by  any  governor,  proprietor,  or  any  public  officer,  alone,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  with  any  council,  or  any  council  and 
assembly,  within  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  a  stamp  duty 
of  nix  pence. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  order  or  warrant  for 
surveying  or  setting  out  any  quantity  of  land  above  one  hundred,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  acr^,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp 
duty  of  one  shilling. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  order  or  warrant  for 
surveying  or  setting  out  any  quantity  of  land  above  two  hundred,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  in  proportion  for  every  such  order 
or  warrant  for  surveying  or  setting  out  every  other  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling  and 
six  pence. 

For  every  akin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  original  grant,  or  any 
deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quan- 
tity of  hind,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  acres,  shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  or 
assigned,  within  the  British  colonies  or  plantations  upon  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica, the  islands  belonging  thereto,  and  the  Bermuda  and  Bahama  Islands  (ex- 
cept leases  for  any  term  not  exceeding  the  term  of  twenty-one  years),  a  stamp 
duty  of  one  shilling  and  six  pence. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  original  grant,  or 
any  such  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which 
any  quantity  of  land  above  one  hundred,  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  aores, 
shall  he  granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  within  such^  colonies,  plantations,  and 
islands,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  original  grant,  or  any 
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Buch  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoeyer,  bj  which  any 
quantity  of  land  above  two  hundred,  and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  ahali  be  granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  and  in  proportion  for 
every  such  grant,  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  otlier  instrument,  granting, 
conveying,  or  assigning,  every  other  three  hundred  aad^  twenty  acres,  within 
such  colonies,  plantations,  and  islands,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings  and  six 
pence. 

For  every  sliin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  original  grant,  or  any 
such  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any 
quantity  of  land,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  acres,  shall  be  granted,  conveyed, 
or  assigned,  within  all  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  in  America,  a  stamp 
duty  of  three  sh'tUlnys. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  original  grant,  or  aiiy 
such  deed,  mesile  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  hy  which  any 
quadtity  of  land  above  one  hundred,  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  acres,  shall 
be  granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  within  the  same  parts  of  the  said  dominions, 
a  stamp  duty  of  four  shillings. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  original  grant,  or  any 
such  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any 
quantity  of  land  above  two  hundred,  and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  and  in  proportion  for 
every  such  grant,  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument,  granting,  con- 
veying, or  assigning,  every  other  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  within  the 
same  parts  of  l£e  said  dominions,  a  stamp  duty  of_^i!e  shillings. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  grant,  appointment,  or 
admission,  of  or  to  any  beneficial  office  or  employment,  not  herein  before 
charged,  above  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum  sterling  money,  in  sal- 
ary, fees,  and  perquisites,  or  any  exemplification  of  the  same,  within  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  and  plantations  upon  the  continent  of  America,  the  islands  belong- 
ing thereto,  and  the  Bermuda  and  Bahama  Islands  (except  commissions  of 
officers  of  the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  or  militia,  and  of  justices  of  the  peace),  a 
stamp  duty  ai  four  pounds. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engi-ossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  grant,  appointment, 
or  admission,  of  or  to  any  such  public  beneficial  office  or  employment,  or  any 
exemplificatton  of  the  same,  within  all  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  in 
America,  a  stamp  duty  of  six  pounds. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  indenture,  lease,  convey- 
-     ance,  contract,  stipulation,  bill  of  sale,  charter  party,  protest,  articles  of  ap- 
prenticeship or  covenant  (except  the  hire  of  servants  not  apprentices,  and  also 
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except  aucli  other-  mattfera  as  herein  before  charged),  within  the  British  colo- 
nies and  plantations  in.  America,  a  stamp  duty  of  Iwo  shillings  and  six  pence. 

Por  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  any  warrant  or  order  for  auditing  any  public  accounts,  beneficial  war- 
rant, order,  grant,  or  certificate,  under  any  public  seal,  or  under  the  seal  or 
sign-manual  of  any  governor,  proprietor,  or  public  officer,  alone,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  any  person  or  persons,  or  with  any  council,  or  any  council  and  assem- 
bly, hot  herein  before  charged,  or  any  passport  or  let-pass,  surrender  of  office, 
or  policy  of  assurance,  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  within  the  said 
colonies  and  plantations  (except  warrants  or  orders  for  the  service  of  the  army, 
navy,  ordnance,  or  militia,  and  grants  of  offices  under  twenty  pounds  per  annum, 
in  salary,  fees,  and  perquisites),  a  stamp  duty  of  Jive  shillings. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  notarial  act,  bond,  deed, 
l^ler  of  attorney,  procuration,  mortgage,  release,  or  other  obligatory  instru- 
ment, not  herein  before  charged,  within  the  said  colonies  arid  plantations,  a 
stamp  duty  of  two  shillings  and  three  pence. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  register,  entry,  or  enroll- 
ment of  any -grant,  deed,  or  other  instrument  whatsover,  herein  before  charged, 
within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  three  pence. 

'For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  register,  entry,  or  enroll- 
ment of  any  grant,  deed,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  not  herein  before 
charged,  within  the  said  colonics  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  skil- 
lings. 

And  for  and  upon  every  pack  of  playing-cards,  and  all  dice,  which  shall  be 
sold  or  used  within  tlie  said  colonies  and  plantations,  the  several  stamp  duties 
following  (that  is  to  say)  ; 

For  every  pack  of  such  cards,  one  shilling. 

For  every  pair  of  such  dice,  ten  shiUings. 

And  for  and  upon  every  paper  called  a  pamphlet,  and  upon  every  news- 
paper, containing  public  news  or  occurrences,  which  shall  be  printed,  dispersed, 
and  made  public,  within  any  of  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  and  for  and 
upon  such  advertisements  as  are  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  respective  dutiea 
following  (that  is  to  say) : 

For  every  such  pamphlet  and  paper  contained  in  a  half  sheet,  or  any  lesser 
piece  of  paper  which  shall  be  so  printed,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  half  penny  for 
every  printed  copy  thereof. 

For  every  such  pamphlet  and  paper  (being  larger  than  a  half  sheet,  and  not 
exceeding  one  whole  sheet),  which  shall  be  printed,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  penny 
for  every  printed  copy  thereof. 

For  every  pamphlet  and  paper,  being  larger  than  one  whole  sheet,  and  not 
exceeding  six  sheets  in  octavo,  or  in  a  lesser  page,  or  not  exceeding  twelve 
sheets  in  quarto,  or  twenty  sheets  in  folio,  which  shall  be  so  printed,  a  duty 
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after  the  rate  of  one  shilling  for  every  sheet  of  any  kind  of-  paper  which  shall 
be  contained  in  one  printed  copy  thereof. 

For  every  advertisement  to  he  contained  in  any  gazette,  newspaper,  or  other 
paper,  or  any  pamphlet  which  shall  he  so  printed,  a  duty  of  two  shillings. 

For  every  almanac,  or  calendar,  for  any  one  particalar  year,  or  for  any 
time  less  than  a  year,  which  shall  be  written  or  printed  on  one  side  only  of  any 
one  sheet,  skin,  or  piece  of  paper,  parchment,  or  vellum,  within  the  said  colo- 
nies and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  pence. 

For  every  other  almanac  or  calendar,  for  any  one  particular  year,  which 
shall  be  written  or  printed  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp 
duty  of  four  pence. 

And  for  every  almanac  or  calendar,  written  or  printed  in  the  said  colonies 
and  plantations,  to  serve  for  several  years,  duties  to  the  same  amount  respect- 
ively shall  be  paid  for  every  such  year. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  pa^, 
on  which  any  instrument,  proceeding,  or  other  matter  or  thing  aforesaid,  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  within  the  said  colonies  or  plantations,  in  any 
other  than  the  English  language,  a  stamp  duty  of  double  the  amount  of  the 
respective  duties  before  charged  thereon. 

And  there  shall  be  also  paid,  in  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  duty 
of  six  pence  for  every  twenty  shillings,  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds 
sterling  money,  which  shall  be  given,  paid,  contracted,  or  agreed  for,  with,  or 
in  relation  to,  any  clerk  or  apprentice,  which  shall  be  put  or  placed  to  or  with 
any  master  or  mistress,  to  learn  any  profession,  trade,  or  employment.  II. 
And  also  a  duty  of  one  shilhng  for  every  twenty  shillings,  in  any  sum  exceed- 
ing fifty  pounds,  which  shall  be  given,  paid,  contracted,  or  agreed  for,  with,  or 
in  relation  to,  any  such  clerk  or  apprentice. 

Finally,  the  produce  of  all  the  aforementioned  duties  shall  be  paid  into  his 
majesty's  treasury,  and  there  held  in  reserve,  to  be  used  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  necessary  for  the 
defense,  protection,  and  security  of  the  said  colonies  and  plantations. 
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STATE  PAPERS  PUT  FORTH  BY  THE  STAMP  ACT  CONGRESS, 
IN  1765. 


DECLARATION   OF  EIGHTS.' 

The  membera  of  this  Congress,  sincerely  devoted,  with  the  warmest  senti- 
ments of  affection  and  duty,  to  his  Majesty's  person  and  government,  inviolably 
attached  to  the  present  happy  establishment  of  the  Protestant  succession,  and 
witii  minds  deeply  impressed  by  a  sense  of  the  present  and  impending  misfor- 
tunes of  the  British  colonies  on  this  continent;  having  considered,  as  maturely 
as  time  will  permit,  the  circumstances  of  the  said  colonies,  esteem  it  our  indis- 
pensable duty  to  make  the  following  declarations  of  our  humble  opinion,  respect- 
ing the  most  essential  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonists,  and  of  the  grievances 
under  which  they  labor,  by  reason  of  several  late  acta  of  Parliament. 

I.  That  his  majesty's  subjects  in  these  colonies  owe  the  same  allegiance  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  that  is  owing  from  his  subjects  bom  within  the 
realm,  and  all  due  subordination  to  that  august  body  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain. 

II.  That  his  majesty's  liege  subjects  in  these  colonies  are  entitled  to  all  the 
inherent  rights  and  liberties  of  his  natural-born  subjects  within  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain. 

m.  That  it  is  inseparably  essential  to  the  freedom  of  a  people,  and  the 
undoubted  right  of  Englishmen,  that  no  taxes  be  imposed  on  them  but  with 
their  own  consent,  given  personally,  or  by  their  representatives. 

IV.  That  the  people  of  these  colonies  are  not,  and,  from  local  circurastancos, 
can  not  be,  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Great  Britain. 

v.  That  the  only  representatives  of  the  people  of  these  colonies  are  p 
chosen  therein  by  themselves,  and  that  no  taxes  ever  have  been,  or  can  be  c 
atitutiohally  imposed  on  them,  but  by  their  respective  Legislatures. 

VI.  That  all  supplies  to  the  ciown  being  iree  gifts  of  the  people,  it  is  un- 
reasonable and  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution  for  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  to  grant  to  his  majesty  the  property  of  the  colonists. 

VII.  That  trial  by  jury  is  the  inheient  and  invaluable  right  of  every  Brit- 
ish subject  in  these  colonies. 

Vm.  That  the  late  act  of  Parliament,  entitled,  An  act  for  grmiiing  and 
applying  certain  stamp  dutiei,,  and  other  duties,  in  the  British  colonies  and 

'  Adopted  October  19,  1765.    171111611  by  John  Cruger,  of  New  York. 
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plantations  in  America,  &c,,  by  imposing  taxes  ou  the  inhabitants  of  these 
colonies,  and  the  said  act,  and  several  other  acts,  by  extending  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  of  admiralty  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  have  a  manifest  tendency 
to  subvert  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonists. 

IX.  That  the  duties  imposed  by  several  late  acts  of  Parliament,  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  these  colonies,  will  be  extremely  burdensome  and 
grievous ;  and,  from  the  scarcity  of  specie,  tho  payment  of  them  absolutely  im- 
practicable. 

X.  That  as  the  profits  of  the  trade  of  these  colonies  ultimately  center  in 
Great  Britain,  to  pay  for  the  manufactures  which  they  are  obliged  to  take 
from  thence,  they  eventually  contribute  very  largely  to  all  supplies  granted 
there  to  the  crown. 

XI.  That  the  restrictions  imposed  by  several  late  acts  of  Parliarnent  on  the 
trade  of  these  colonies,  will  render  them  unable  to  purchase  the  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain. 

XII.  That  tho  increase,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  these  colonies  depend 
on  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  an  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain  mutually  affectionate  and  advantageous. 

Xni.  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  British  subjects  in  these  colonies  to  peti- 
tion tho  king,  or  either  House  of  Parliament. 

Lastly,  That  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  these  colonies,  to  the  best  of 
sovereigns,  to  the  mother  country,  and  to  themselves,  to  endeavor,  by  a  loyal 
and  dutiful  address  to  his  majesty,  and  humble  applications  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  act  for  granting  and  applying  certain 
Btamp  duties,  of  all  clauses  of  any  other  acts  of  Parliament,  whereby  the  juris- 
diction of  the  admiralty  is  extended  as  aforesaid,  and  of  the  other  late  acts  for 
the  restriction  of  American  commerce. 


PETITIOS"    TO    THE    KING.' 

The  petition  of  the  Freeholders  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  colonies  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  government  of  the  countira  of  New  Castle,  Kent, 
and  Sussex,  upon  Delaware,  and  province  of  Maryland, 

Most  humbly  showeth, 

That  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies,  unanimously  devoted  .with  the  warm- 
est sentiments  of  duty  and  affection  to  your  sacred  person  and  government,  and 
inviolably  attached  to  the  present  happy  establishment  of  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession in  your  illiiatrious  house,  and  deeply  sensible  of  you?"  royal  attention  to 

'  Adopted  October  22,  1765.    Written  by  Eobert  R.  LLvingaton,  of  New  York. 
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their  prosperity  and  happiness,  humbly  beg  leave  to  approach  the  throne,  by 
representing  to  your  majesty,  that  these  colonies  were  originally  planted  by 
subjects  of  the  British  crown,  who,  animated  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  encour- 
aired  by  your  majesty's  royal  predecessors,  and  confiding  in  the  public  faith  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  and  liberties  essential  to  freedom,  emigrated 
from  their  native  country  to  this  continent,  and,  by  their  successful  perseverance, 
in  the  midst  of  innumerable  dangers  and  difficulties,  together  with  a  profusion 
of  their  blood  and  treasure,  have  happily  added  these  vast  and  extensive  domin- 
ions to  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain. 

That,  for  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights  and  liberties,  several  governments 
were  early  formed  in  the  said  colonies,  with  full  power  of  legislation,  agreeably 
to  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution ;  that,  under  these  governments, 
these  liberties,  thus  vested  in  their  ancestors,  and  transmitted  to  their  posterity, 
have  been  exercised  and  enjoyed,  and  by  the  inestimable  blessings  thereof, 
under  the  Eivor  of  Almighty  God,  the  inhospitable  deserts  of  America  have 
been  converted  into  flourishing  countries ;  science,  humanity,  and  the  knowledge 
of  divine  truths  diffused  through  remote  regions  of  ignorance,  infidelity,  and 
barbarism;  the  number  of  British  subjects  wonderfully  increased,  and  the 
wealth  and  power  of  Great  Britain  proportionably  augmented. 

That,  by  means  of  these  settlemedts  and  the  unparalleled  success  of  your 
majesty's  arms,  a  foundation  is  now  laid  for  rendering  the  British  empire  the 
most  extensive  and  powerful  of  any  recorded  in  history ;  our  connexion  with 
this  empiie  we  esteem  our  greatest  happiness  and  security,  and  humbly  conceive 
it  may  now  be  so  established  by  your  royal  wisdom,  as  to  endure  to  the  latest 
penwi  of  time;  this,  with  the  most  humble  submission  to  your  majesty,  we 
apprehend  will  be  most  effectually  accomplished  by  fixing  the  pillars  thereof  on 
liberty  and  justice,  and  securing  the  inherent  rights  and  liberties  of  your  sub- 
jects here,  upon  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution.  To  this  constitu- 
tion, these  two  principles  are  essential ;  the  rights  of  your  faithful  subjects 
freely  to  grant  to  your  majesty  such  aids  as  are  required  for  the  support  of  your 
government  over  them,  and  other  public  exigencies ;  and  trials  by  their  peers. 
By  the  one  they  are  secured  from  unreasonable  impositions,  and  by  the  other 
from  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  the  executive  power.  The  continuation  of  these 
liberties  to  the  inhabitants  of  America,  we  ardently  implore,  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  unite  the  several  parts  of  your  wide-extended  dominions,  in  that 
harmony  so  essential  to  the  preservation  and  happiness  of  the  whole.  Protected 
in  these  liberties,  the  emoluments  Great  Britain  receives  from  us,  however  great 
at  present,  are  inconsiderable,  compared  with  those  she  has  the  fairest  prospect 
of  acquiring.  By  this  protection,  she  will  forever  secure  to  herself  the  advan- 
tages of  conveying  to  all  Europe  the  merchandize  which  America  furnishes, 
and  for  supplying,  through  the  same  channel,  whatsoever  is  wanted  from  thence. 
Here  opens  a  boundless  source  of  wealth  and  naval  strength.  Yet  these 
immense  advantaffs,  by  the  abridgment  of  those  invaluable  righte  and  liberties, 
by  which  our  growth  has  been  nourished,  arc  in  danger  of  being  forever  lost, 
and  our  subordinate  legislatures  in  effect  rendered  useless  by  the  late  acts  of 
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Parliament  imposing  duties  and  taxes  on  these  colonies,  and  extending  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  admiralty  here,  beyond  its  ancient  limits ;  statutes  by 
which  your  majesty's  commons  in  Britain  undertake  absolutely  to  dispose  of  the 
property  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  America  without  their  consent,  and  for  the 
enforcing  whereof,  they  are  subjected  to  the  determination  of  a  single  judge,  in 
a  court  unrestrained  by  the  wise  rules  of  the  common  law,  the  birthright  of 
Englishmen,  and  the  safeguard  of  their  persons  and  properties. 

5^he  invaluable  rights  of  taxing  ourselves  and  trial  by  our  peexs,  of  which 
we  implore  your  majesty's  protection,  are  not,  we  most  humbly  conceive,  uncon- 
stitutional, but  confirmed  by  the  Great  Charter  of  English  liberties.  On  the 
first  of  these  rights  the  honorable  House  of  Commons  found  their  practice 
of  originating  money,  a  right  enjoyed  by  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  the  clergy 
of  England,  until  relinquished  by  themselves  ;  a  right,  in  fine,  which  all  other 
your  majesty's  English  subjects,  both  witliin  and  without  the  realm,  liavo 
hitherto  enjoyed. 

With  hearts,  therefore,  impre^ed  with  the  most  indelible  characters  of 
gratitude  to  your  majesty,  and  to  the  memory  of  the  kings  of  your  illustrious 
house,  whose  reigns  have  been  signally  distinguished  by  their  auspicious  influ- 
ence on  the  prosperity  of  the  British  dominions ;  and  convinced  by  the  most 
affecting  proofs  of  your  majesty's  paternal  love  to  all  your  people,  however  dis- 
tant, and  your  unceasing  and  benevolent  desires  to  promote  their  happiness ;  wo 
most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  that  you  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  take 
into  your  royal  consideration  the  diatressea  of  your  faithful  subjects  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  to  lay  the  same  before  your  majesty's  Parliament,  and  to  afford  them 
Buch  relief  as,  in  your  royal  wisdom,  their  unhappy  circumstances  shall  be 
judged  to  require. 

And  your  petitioners  will  pray,  &c. 


MEMORIALS    TO    PARLIAMENT.' 

To   the  right  honorahle   the   Lords,   spiritual   and   temporal,    of   Great 
Britain,  in  Parliament  assembled : 

The  memorial  of  the  Freeholders  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  colonies  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  government  of  the  counties  of  New  Castle, 
Kent,  and  Sussex,  upon  Delaware,  and  province  of  Maryland,  in  America, 

Most 

That  his  majesty's  liego  sulgects  in  his  American  colonies,  though  they 
acknowledge  a  due  subordination  to  that  august  body  the  British  Parliament, 
are  entitled,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  to  all  the  inherent  rights  and 

'  Adopted  October  23,  ITCS.     V,'i:iten  by  James  Otl.'i,  of  llaa^aUiusclLi. 
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liberties  of  the  natives  of  Great  Britain,  and  have,  ever  since  the  settlement  of 
the  said  colonies,  exercised  th<ffie  rights  and  liberties,  as  far  as  their  local  cir- 
cumstances would  permit. 

That  your  memorialists  humbly  conceive  one  of  the  most  essential  rights  of 
these  colonists,  which  they  have  ever  till  lately  uninterruptedly  enjoyed,  to  be 
trial  by  jury. 

That  your  memorialists  also  humbly  conceive  another  of  these  essential 
rights,  to  be  the  exemption  from  all  taxes,  but  such  as  are  imposed  on-  the 
people  by  the  several  legislatures  in  these  colonies,  which  rights  they  have  also 
till  of  late  enjoyed.  But  your  memorialiste  humbly  beg  leave  to  represent  to 
your  lordships,  that  the  a«t  granting  certam  stamp  duties  in  the  British  colonies 
in  America,  &c.,  fills  his  majesty's  American  subjects  with  the  deepest  concern, 
as  it  tends  to  deprive  them  of  the  two  fnndamental  and  invaluable  rights  and 
liberties  above  mentioned ;  and  that  several  other  late  acts  of  Parliament,  which 
extend  the  jurisdiction  and  power  of  courts  of  admiralty  in  the  plantations 
beyond  their  limits  in  Great  Britain,  thereby  make  an  unnecessary,  unhappy 
distinction,  as  to  the  modes  of  trial  between  us  and  our  fellow-subjects  there,  by 
whom  we  never  have  been  excelled  in  duty  and  loyalty  to  our  sovereign. 

That  from  the  natural  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  the 
perpetual  continuance  of  which  your  memorialists  most  ardently  desire,  they 
conceive  that  nothing  can  conduce  more  to  the  interest  of  both,  than  the  colon- 
ists' free  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  an  affectionate  intercoursa 
between  Great  Britain  and  them.  But  your  memorialists  (not  waiving  their 
claim  to  these  rights,  of  which,  with  the  moat  becoming  veneration  and  defer- 
ence to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  your  lordships,  they  apprehend,  they  cannot 
reasonably  be  deprived),  humbly  represent,  that,  from  the  peculiar  circun^- 
stances  of  thrae  colonies,  the  duties  imposed  by  the  aforesaid  act,  and  several 
other  late  acts  of  Parliament,  are  extremely  grievous  and  burdensome ;  and  the 
payment  of  the  several  duties  will  very  soon,  for  want  of  specie,  become  abso- 
lutely impracticable ;  and  that  the  restrictions  on  trade  by  the  said  acts,  wili 
not  only  distress  the  colonies,  but  must  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the  trade 
and  true  interest  of  Great  Britain. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  impressed  with  a  just  sense  of  the  unfortunate 
cuxiumstances  of  the  colonies,  the  impending  destructive  consequences  which 
must  necessarily  ensue  from  the  execution  of  these  acta,  and  animated  with  the 
warmest  sentiments  of  filial  affection  for  their  mother  country,  most  earnestly 
and  humbly  entreat  your  lordships  will  be  pleased  to  hear  their  counsel  in  sup- 
port of  this  memorial,  and  take  the  premises  into  your  most  serious  considera- 
tion, and  that  your  lordships  will  also  be  thereupon  pleased  to  pursue  such 
measures  for  restoring  tho  just  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonies,  and  preserv- 
mg  them  forever  inviolate ;  for  redressing  their  present,  and  preventing  future 
grievances,  thereby  promoting  the  united  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica, aa  to  your  lordships,  in  your  great  wisdom,  shall  seem  most  conducive  and 
effectual  to  that  important  end. 

And  your  memoriaiiata  mil  pray,  &c. 
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To  the  honorable  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses,  of  Great  Britain, 
in  Farliamem  assembled  : 

The  petition  of  his  Majesty's  dutiful,  loyal  subjects,  the  Freeholders  and  other 
Inhabitants  of  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Prov- 
idence Plantations,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  government 
of  the  counties  of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  upon  Delaware,  and  prov- 
ince of  Maryland,  in  America, 

Most  humbly  showeth, 

That  the  several  late  acta  of  Parliament,  imposing  divers  duties  and  taxes 
on  the  colonies,  and  laying  the  trade  and  commerce  under  very  burdensome 
restrictions ;  but,  above  all,  the  a«t  for  granting  and  applying  certain  stamp 
duties  in  America,  have  filled  them  with  the  deepest  concern  and  surprise,  and 
they  humbly  conceive  the  execution  of  them  will  be  attended  with  consequences 
very  injurious  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
and  must  terminate  in  the  eventual  ruin  of  the  latter.  Your  petitioners, 
therefore,  most  ardently  implore  tlie  attention  of  the  honorable  House  to  the 
united  and  dutiful  representation  of  their  circumstances,  and  to  their  earnest 
supplications  for  relief  from  their  regulations,  that  have  already  involved  this 
continent  in  anxiety,  confusion,  and  distress.  We  most  sincerely  recognize  our 
allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  acknowledge  all  duo  subordination  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  and  shall  always  retain  the  most  grateful  sense  of  their 
assistance  and  approbation ;  it  is  from  and  under  the  English  constitution  wo 
derive  all  our  civil  and  religious  rights  and  liberties  ;  we  glory  in  being  sub- 
jects of  the  best  of  kings,  having  been  born  under  the  most  perfect  form  of 
government.  But  it  is  with  the  most  ineffable  and  humiliating  sorrow  that  we 
find  ourselves  of  late  deprived  of  tlic  right  of  granting  our  own  property  for  his 
majesty's  service,  to  which  our  lives  and  fortunes  are  entirely  devoted,  and  to 
which,  on  his  royal  requisitions,  we  have  been  ready  to  contribute  to  the  utmost 
of  our  abilities. 

We  have  also  the  misfortune  to  find  that  all  the  penalties  and  forfeitures 
mentioned  in  the  Stamp  Act,  and  divers  lato  acts  of  trade  extending  to  the 
plantations,  are,  at  the  election  of  tlie  informers,  recoverable  in  any  court  of 
admiralty  in  America.  This,  as  the  newly-elected  court  of  admiralty  has  a 
general  jurisdiction  over  all  British  America,  renders  his  majesty's  subjects  in 
these  colonies  liable  to  be  carried,  at  an  immense  expense,  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other.  It  always  gives  us  great  pain  to  see  a  manifest  distinc- 
tion made  therein  between  the  subjects  of  our  mother  country  and  the  colonies, 
in  that  the  like  penalties  and  forfeitures  recoverable  there  only  in  his  majesty's 
courts  of  record,  are  made  cognizable  here  by  a  court  of  admiralty.  By  this 
means  we  seem  to  be,  in  effect,  unhappily  deprived  of  two  privileges  essential 
to  freedom,  and  which  all  Englishmen  bave  ever  considered  as  their  best  birth- 
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rights — that  of  being  free  from  all  taxes  hut  such  as  they.haye  consented  to  in 
person,  or  by  their  representatives,  and  of  trial  bj  their  peers. 

Your  petitioners  further  show,  that  the  remote  situation,  and  other  circum- 
stances of  the  colonies,  render  it  impracticable  that  they  should  be  represented 
but  in  their  respective  subordinate  legislatures ;  and  they  humbly  conceive  that 
the  Parliament,  adhering  strictly  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  have  never 
hitherto  taxed  any  but  those  who  were  therein  actually  represented;  for  this 
reason,  we  humbly  apprehend,  they  never  have  taxed  Ireland,  nor  any  other 
of  the  subjects  without  the  realm.  But  were  it  ever  so  clear,  that  the  colonies 
mifht  in  law  be  reasonably  represented  in  the  honorable  House  of  Commons, 
yet  we  conceive  that  very  good  reasons,  from  inconvenience,  from  the  principles 
of  true  policy,  and  from  tho  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  may  be  adduced 
to  show,  that  it  would  be  for  the  real  interest  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  her 
colonies,  that  the  late  regulations  should  be  rescinded,  and  the  several  acts  of 
Parliament  imposing  duties  and  ta,xes  on  the  colonies,  and  extending  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  admiralty  here,  beyond  their  ancient  limits,  should  be 
repealed. 

We  shall  not  attempt  a  minute  detail  of  all  tho  reasons  which  the  wisdom 
of  the  honorable  House  may  suggest,  on  this  occasion,  but  would  humbly 
submit  the  following  particulars  to  their  consideration ; 

That  money  is  already  very  scarce  in  these  colonics,  and  is  still  decreasing 
by  the  necessary  exportation  of  specie  from  the  continent  for  the  discharging  of 
our  debts  to  British  merchants ;  that  an  immensely  heavy  debt  is  yet  due  from 
the  colonists  for  British  manufectures ;  and  that  they  are  still  heavily  bur- 
dened with  taxes  to  discharge  the  arrearages  due  for  aids  granted  by  them  in 
the  late  war ;  that  the  balance  of  trade  will  ever  be  much  against  the  colonies, 
and  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  whilst  we  consume  her  manufactures ;  the  de- 
mand of  which  must  ever  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants 
settled  here,  with  the  means  of  purchasing  them.  We,  therefore,  humbly  con- 
ceive it  to  be  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  increase  rather  than  diminish 
those  means,  as  the  profit  of  all  the  trade  of  the  colonies  ultimately  centers 
there  to  pay  for  her  manufactures,  as  we  are  not  allowed  to  purchase  elsewhere, 
and  by  the  consumption  of  which,  at  the  advanced  prices  the  British  taxes 
oblige  the  makers  and  venders  to  set  on  them,  we  eventually  contribute  very 
largely  to  the  revenues  of  the  crown. 

That,  from  the  nature  of  American  busine^,  the  multiplicity  of  suits  and 
papers  used  in  matters  of  small  value,  in  a  country  where  freeholds  are  so  mi- 
nutely divided,  and  pj'operty  so  frequently  transferred,  a  stamp  duty  must  be 
ever  very  burdensome  and  unequal. 

That  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  honorable  House  of  Commons 
should  at  all  times  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  condition,  and  all  facts 
requisite  to  a  just  and  equal  taxation  of  the  colonies. 

It  is  also  humbly  submitted  whether  there  be  not  a  material  distinction,  in 
reason  and  sound  policy,  at  least,  between  the  necessary  exerciseof  parliament- 
ary jurisdiction  in  general  acts,  and  the  common  law,  and  the  regulations  of 
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trade  and  commerce,  .through  the  whole  empire,  and  the  exercise  of  that  juris- 
diction by  imposing  taxes  on  the  colonies. 

That  the  several  subordinate  provincial  legislatures  have  been  molded  into 
forms  as  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  mother  country,  aa  by  his  majesty's 
royal  predecessors  was  thought  convenient ;  and  these  legislatures  seem  to  have 
been  wisely  and  graciously  established,  that  the  subjects  in  the  colonies  might, 
under  the  due  administration  thereof,  enjoy  the  happy  fruits  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, which  in  their  present  circumsbmces  they  can  not  he  so  fully  and 
clearly  availed  of  any  other  way. 

Under  these  forms  of  government  we  and  our  ancestors  have  been  bom  or 
settled,  and  have  had  our  lives,  liberties,  and  properties,  protected ;  tlie  people 
here,  as  everywhere  else,  retain  a  great  fondness  of  their  old  customs  and 
usages;  and  we  trust  that  his  majesty's  service,  and  the  interest  of  the  nation, 
80  far  from  being  obstructed,  have  been  vastly  promoted  by  the  provincial  legis- 
latures. 

That  we  esteem  our  connection  with  and  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  as 
one  of  our  greatest  blessings,  and  apprehend  the  latter  will  be  sufficiently  secure, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  inhabitants  in  the  colonies  have  the  most  un- 
bounded affection  for  his  majesty's  person,  family,  and  government,  as  well  aa 
for  the  mother  country,  and  tliat  their  subordination  to  the  Parliament  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

We,  therefore,  most  humbly  entreat  that  the  honorable  House  would  bo 
pleased  to  hear  our  counsel  in  support  of  this  petition,  and  to  take  our  dis- 
tressed and  deplorable  case  into  their  serious  consideration,  and  that  the  acts 
and  clauses  of  acts  bo  grievously  restraining  our  trade  and  commerce,  imposing 
duties  and  taxes  on  our  property,  and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
admiralty  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  may  be  repealed ;  or  that  the  honorable 
House  would  otherwise  relieve  your  petitioners,  as  in  your  great  wisdom  and 
.  goodness  shall  seem  meet. 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 
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CONGRESS,  IN  1774.' 


TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.' 

When^  a  nation,  led  to  greatness  by  the  hand  of  liberty,  and  possessed  of 
all  the  glory  that  heroism,  munificence,  and  humanity  can  bestow,  descends  to 
the  ungrateful  task  of  forging  chains  for  her  friends  and  children,  and,  instead 
of  giving  support  to  freedom,  turns  advocate  for  slavery  and  oppr^sion,  there 
i^  reason  to  suspect  she  has  ceased  to  be  virtuous,  or  been  extremely  negligent 
in  the  appointment  of  her  rulera. 

Li  almost  every  age,  in  repeated  conflicts,  in  long  and  bloody  wars,  as  well 
civil  as  foreign,  against  many  and  powerful  nations,  agamst  the  open  assaults 
of  enemies,  and  the  more  dangerous  treachery  of  friends,  have  the  inhabitants 
of  your  island,  your  great  and  glorious  ancestors,  maintained  their  independ- 
ence, and  transmitted  the  rights  of  men  and  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  you, 
their  posterity. 

Be  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  we,  who  arc  descended  from  the  same 
common  ancestors ;  that  we,  whoso  forefathers  participated  in  all  the  rights, 
the  liberties,  and  the  Constitutions  you  so  justly  boast  o^  and  who  have  care- 
fully conveyed  the  same  feir  inheritance  to^  us,  guarantied  by  the  plighted  faith 
of  government  and  the  most  solemn  compacts  with  British  sovereigns,  should 
refuse  to  surrender  them  to  men  who  found  their  claims  on  no  principles  of 
reason,  and  who  prosecute  them  with  a  design,  that,  by  having  our  lives  and 
property  in  their  power,  they  may,  with  the  greatest  facility,  enslave  you.  The 
cause  of  America  is  now  the  object  of  universal  attention  :  it  has  at  length  he- 
come  very  serious.  This  unhappy  country  has  not  only  been  oppressed,  but 
abused  and  misrepresented  ;  and  the  duty  we  owe  ourselves  and  posterity,  to 
your  interest,  and  the  general  welfere  of  the  Briti'ih  empire,  leads  us  to  address 
you  on  this  very  important  subject.  Know,  then,  that  we  consider  ourselves, 
and  do  insist,  that  we  are  and  ought  to  he.  as  free  as  our  fellow-subjects  in 
Britain,  and  that  no  power  on  earth  has  a  right  to  take  our  property  from  us 
without.our  consent.  That  we  claim  all  the  benefite  secured  to  the  subject  by 
the  English  Constitution,  and  particularly  that  inestimable  one  of  trial  by  jury. 
That  we  hold  it  essential  to  English  liberty,  that  no  man  he  condemned  un- 

'  Page  228. 

'  Adopted  October  21,  1771. — JonTnals  of  Cotigress,  vol  i.,  p.  36,  Ttiig  was  written  by  John 
Jay,  of  New  York.     See  page  379. 
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heard,  or  pimiBhed  for  supposed  offenses,  without  having  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  defense.  That  wc  think  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
authorized,  by  the'  Constitution,  to  establish  a  religion  fraught  with  sanguinarj 
and  impious  tenets,  or  to  erect  an  arbitrary  form  of  government,  in  any  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  These  rights  we,  as  well  as  you,  deem  sacred ;  and  yet,  sacred 
as  they  are,  they  have,  with  many  others,  been  repeatedly  and  flagrantly  violated. 

Are  not  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  lords  of  their  own  prop- 
erty? can  it  be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent  ?  will  they  yield  it  to 
the  arbitrary  disposal  of  any  man,  or  number  of  men  whatever  ?  You  know 
they  will  not.  Why,  then,  are  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  in  America  less  lords 
of  their  property  than  you  arc  of  yours  ?  or  why  should  they  submit  it  to  the 
disposal  of  your  Parliament,  or  of  any  other  parliament  or  council  in  the  world 
not  of  their  election  ?  Can  the  intervention  of  the  sea  that  divides  us  cause  dis- 
parity in  rights  ?  or  can  any  reason  be  given  why  English  subjects  who  live 
three  thousand  miles  from  the  royal  palace,  should  enjoy  less  liberty  than  those 
who  are  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  it? 

B«ason  looks  with  indignation  on  such  distinctions,  and  freemen  can  never 
perceive  their  propriety.  And  yet,  however  chimerical  and  unjust  such  dis- 
criminations arc,  the  Parliament  assert  they  have  a  right  to  bind  us  in  all  cases, 
without  exception,  whether  we  consent  or  not ;  that  they  may  take  and  use  our 
property  when  and  in  what  manner  they  please ;  that  we  are  pensioners  on  their 
bounty  for  all  that  we  possess,  and  can  hold  it  no  longer  than  they  vouchsafe 
to  permit.  Such  declarations  we  consider  as  heresies  in  English  pohties ;  and 
which  can  no  more  operate  to  deprive  us  of  our  property,  than  tlie  interdicts  of 
the  Pope  can  divest  kings  of  scepters  which  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  voice 
of  the  people  have  placed  in  their  hands. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war' — a  war  rendered  glorious  by  the  abilities 
and  integrity  of  a  minister  to  whose  efforts  the  British  empire  owes  its  safety 
and  its  fame ;  at  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  which  was  succeeded  by  an  inglorious 
peace,  formed  under  the  auspices  of  a  minister  of  principles  and  of  a  family  un- 
friendly to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  inimical  to  liberty :  we  say,  at  this 
period,  and  under  the  influence  of  that  man,  a  plan  for  inslaving  your  fellow- 
subjects  in  America  was  concerted,  and  has  ever  smce  been  pertinaciously  car- 
rying into  execution. 

Prior  to  this  era  you  were  content  with  drawing  from  us  the  wealth  pro- 
duced by  our  commerce.  You  restrained  our  trade  in  every  way  that  would 
conduce  to  your  emoluments.  You  exercised  unbounded  sovereignty  over  the 
sea.  You  named  the  ports  and  nations  to  which  alone  our  merchandise  should 
be  carried,  and  with  whom  alone  we  should  trade ;  and  though  some  of  these 
restrictions  were  grievous,  we  nevertheless  did  not  complain ;  we  looked  up  to 
you  as  to  our  parent  State,  to  which  we  were  bound  by  the  strongest  ties,  and 
were  happy  in  being  instrumental  to  your  prosperity  and  your  grandeur. 

We  call  upon  you  yourselves  to  witness  our  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the 

'  The  French  and  Indian  War.    See  page  179. 
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common  interest  of  the  whole  empire ;  (lid  we  notj  in  tbe  laat  war,  add  all  the 
strength  of  this  vast  continent  to  the  force  which  repelled  our  common  enemy '/ 
did  we  not  leave  our  native  shores,  and  meet  disease  and  death  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  British  arms  in  foreign  chmates  ?  did  you  not  thank  us  for  our 
zeal,  and  even  reimburse  us  large  sums  of  money,  which  you  professed  we  had 
advanced  beyond  our  proportion,  and  far  beyond  our  abilities?     You  did. 

To  what  causes,  then,  are  we  to  attribute  the  sudden  change  of  treatment, 
and  that  system  of  slavery  which  was  prepare/i  for  us  at  the  restoration  of 
peace? 

Before  we  had  recovered  from  the  distresses  which  ever  attend  war,  en 
attempt  was  made  to  drain  this  country  of  all  its  money  by  the  oppressive 
Stamp  Act.  Paint,  glass,  and  other  commodities,  which  you  would  not  permit 
us  to  purchase  of  other  nations,  were  taxed ;  nay,  although  no  wine  is  made  in 
any  country  suhject  to  the  British  state,  you  prohibited  our  procuring  it  of 
foreigners  witiiout  paying  a  tax,  imposed  by  your  Parliament,  on  all  we 
imported.  These  and  many  other  impositions  were  laid  upon  us  most  unjustly 
and  unconstitutionally,  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue.  In  order 
to  silence  complaint,  it  was,  indeed,  provided  that  this  revenue  should  bo 
expended  in  Ajaeriea,  for  its  protection  and  defense.  These  exactions,  however, 
can  receive  no  justification  from  a  pretended  necessity  of  protecting  and  defend- 
ing us  :  they  are  lavishly  squandered  on  court  favorites  and  ministerial  depend- 
ants, generally  avowed  enemies  to  America,  and  employing  themselves  by 
partial  representations  to  traduce  and  embroil  the  colonies.  For  the  necessary 
support  of  government  here  we  ever  were  and  ever  shall  be  ready  to  provide ; 
and  whenever  the  exigences  of  the  State  may  require  it,  we  shall,  as  we  have 
heretofore  done,  cheerfully  contribute  our  full  proportion  of  men  and  money. 
To  enforce  this  imconstitutional  and  unjust  scheme  of  taxation,  every  fence  tliat 
the  wisdom  of  our  British  ancestors  had  carefully  erected  against  arbitrary 
power  has  been  violently  thrown  down  in  America,  and  the  inestimable  right  of 
trial  by  jury  taken  away  in  cases  that  touch  both  life  and  property.  It  was 
ordained  that,  whenever  offenses  should  be  committed  in  the  colonies  against 
particular  acta,  imposing  various  duties  and  restrictions  upon  trade,  the  pros- 
ecutor might  bring  his  action  for  penalties  in  the  courts  of  admiralty ;  by  which 
means  the  subject  lost  the  advantage  of  being  tried  by  an  honest  uninfluenced 
jury  of  the  vicinage,  and  was  subjected  to  the  sad  necessity  of  being  judged  by 
a  single  man,  a  creature  of  the  crown,  and  according  to  the  course  of  a  law 
which  exempts  the  prosecutor  from  the  trouble  of  proving  his  accusation,  and 
obliges  the  defendant  either  to  evince  his  innocence  or  suffer.  To  give  this  new 
judiciary  the  greater  importance,  and  aa  if  with  design  to  protect  false  accusers, 
it  is  further  provided,  that  the  judge's  certificate  of  there  having  been  probable 
causes  of  seizure  and  prosecution  shall  protect  the  prosecutors  from  actions  at 
common  law  for  recovery  of  damages. 

By  the  course  of  our  laws,  offenses  committed  in  such  of  the  British 
dominions  in  which  courts  are  established  and  justice  duly  and  regularly  admin- 
istered, shall  be  there  tried  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage.     There  the  ofienders  and 
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a  known,  and  the  degree  of  credibility  to  be  given  to  their  tea- 
acertained. 

In  all  these  colonies,  justice  is  regularly  and  impartially  administered,  and 
yet,  by  the  construction  of  some,  and  the  direction  of  other  acts  of  Parliament, 
offenders  are  to  be  taken  by  force,  together  with  all  such  persons  as  may  be 
pointed  out  as  witnesses,  and  carried  to  England,  there  to  be  tried  in  a  distant 
land  by  a  jury  of  strangers,  and  subject  to  all  the  disadvantages  tliat  result 
from  want  of  friends,  want  of  witnesses,  and  want  of  money. 

When  the  design  of  raising  a  revenue,  from  the  duties  imposed  on  the 
importation  of  tea  in  America,  had  in"  a  great  measure  been  rendered  abortive, 
by  our  ceasing  to  import  that  commodity,  a  scheme  was  concerted  by  the  min- 
istry with  the  East  India  Company,  and.  an  act  passed  enabling  and  encouraging 
tiiem  to  transport  and  vend  it  in  the  colonies.  Aware  of  the  danger  of  giving 
success  to  this  insidious  maneuver,  and  of  permitting  a  precedent  of  taxation 
thus  to  be  established  among  us,  various  methods  were  adopted  to  elude  the 
stroke.  The  people  of  Boston,  then  ruled  by  a  governor  whom,  as  well  iis  his 
predecessor.  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  all  America  considers  as  her  enemy,  were 
exceedingly  embarrassed.  The  ships  which  had  arrived  with  the  tea  were,  by 
his  management,  prevented  from  returning.  The  duties  would  have  been  paid, 
the  cargoes  landed  and  exposed  to  sale;  a  governor's  influence  would  have  pro- 
cured and  protected  many  purchasers.  While  the  town  was  suspended  by 
deliberations  on  this  important  subject,  tlie  tea  was  destroyed.  Even  supposing 
a  trespass  was  thereby  committed,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  tea  entitled  to 
damages,  the  courts  of  law  were  open,  and  judges,  appointed  by  tlie  crown, 
presided  in  them.  The  East  India  Company,  however,  did  not  think  proper  to 
commence  any  suits,  nor  did  they  even  demand  satisfaction,  cither  from  indi- 
viduals, or  from  the  community  in  general.  The  ministry,  it  seems,  officially 
made  the  case  their  own,  and  the  great  council  of  the  nation  descended  to  inter- 
meddle with  a  dispute  about  private  property.  Divers  papere,  letters,  and 
other  unauthenticated  ex  parte  evidence,  were  laid  before  them ;  neither  the 
persons  who  destroyed  the  tea,  nor  the  people  of  Boston,  were  called  upon  to 
answer  the  complaint.  The  ministry,  incensed  by  being  disappointed  in  a 
favorite  scheme,  were  determined  to  recur  from  the  little  arts  of  finesse  to  open 
force  and, unmanly  violence.  The  port  of  Boston  was  blocked  up  by  a  fleet, 
and  an  army  placed  in  the  town.  Their  trade  was  to  be  suspended,  and 
thousands  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  gaining  subsistence  from  charity,  till  they 
should  submit  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  consent  to  become  slaves,  by  confess- 
ing the  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  and  acquiescing  in  whatever  disposition  they 
might  think  proper  to  make  of  their  lives  and  property. 

Let  justice  and  humanity  cease  to  be  the  boast  of  your  nation  !  Consult 
your  history,  examine  your  records  of  former  transactions ;  nay,  turn  to  the 
annals  of  the  many  arbitrary  states  and  kingdoms  that  surround  you,  and  show 
us  a  single  instance  of  men  being  condemned  to  suffer  for  imputed  crimes, 
unheard,  unquestioned,  and  without  even  the  specious  formality  of  a  trial ;  and 
that,  too,  by  laws  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  which  had  no  existence 
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at  the  time  of  the  fact  committed.  If  it  be  difficult  to  reconcile  these  proceed- 
inga  to  the  genius  and  temper  of  your  laws  and  Constitution,  the  task  will 
become  more  arduous  when  we  call  upon  our  ministerial  enemies  to  justify,  no( 
only  condemning  men  untried  and  by  hearsay,  but  involving  the  innocent  in 
one  common  punishment  with  the  guilty,  and  for  the  acta  of  thirty  or  forty,  to 
brmg  poverty,  distress,  and  calamity  on  thirty  thousand  souls,  and  those  not 
your  enemies,  but  your  friends,  brediren,  and  fellow-subjects. 

It  would  be  some  consolation  to  us  if  the  catalogue  of  American  oppressions 
ended  here.  It  gives  us  pain  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  reminding  you 
that,  under  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  faith  of  government,  pledged  in  a 
royal  charter  from  the*  British  sovereign,  the  forefathers  of  the  present  inhabit- 
ants of  Massachusetts  Bay  lefl  'their  former  habitations,  and  established  that 
great,  flourishing,  and  loyal  colony.  Without  incurring  or  being  charged  with 
a  forfeiture  of  their  right,  without  being  heard,  without  being  tried,  and  without 
justice,  by  an  axst  of  Parliament  their  charter  is  destroyed,  their  liberties 
violated,  their  Constitution  and  form  of  government  changed ;  and  all  this  upon 
no  better  pretense  than  because  in  one  of  their  towns  a  trespass  was  committed 
upon  some  merchandise  said  to  belong  to  one  of  the  companies,  and  because  the 
ministry  were  of  opinion  that  such  high  political  regulations  were  necessary  to 
due  subordination  and  obedience  to  their  mandates. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  capital  grievances  under  which  we  labor ;  we  might 
tell  of  dissolute,  weak,  and  wicked  governors  having  been  set  over  us ;  of 
Legislatures  being  suspended  for  asserting  the  rights  of  British  subjects ;  of 
needy  and  ignorant  dependants  on  great  men  advanced  to  the  seats  of  justice, 
and  to  other  places  of  trust  and  importance ;  of  hard  restrictions  on  commerce, 
and  a  great  variety  of  lesser  evils,  the  recollection  of  which  is  almost  lost  under 
the  pressure  and  weight  of  greater  and  more  poignant  calamities. 

But  mark  the  progre^ion  of  the  ministerial  plan  for  inslaving  us. 

Well  aware  that  such  hardy  attempts  to  take  our  property  from  us,  to 
deprive  us  of  that  valuable  right  of  trial  by  jury,  to  seize  our  persons  and  e^rry 
us  for  trial  to  Great  Britain,  to  blockade  our  porta,  to  destroy  our  charters, 
and  change  our  form  of  government,  would  occasion,  and  had  already  occasioned, 
great  discontent  m  the  colonies,  which  might  produce  opposition  to  these 
measures,  an  act  was  passed  to  protect,  indemnify,  and  screen  irom  punishment, 
such  as  might  be  guilty  even  of  murder,  in  endeavoring  to  carry  their  oppres- 
sive edicts  into  execution ;  and  by  another  act  the  dominion  of  Canada  is  to  be  so 
extended,  modeled,  and  governed,  as  that,  by  being  disunited  from  ua,  detached 
from  our  interests,  by  civil  as  well  aa  religious  prejudices,  that  by  their  numbers 
dajly  swelhng  with  Catholic  emigrants  from  Europe,  and  by  their  devotion 
to  administration,  so  friendly  to  their  religion,  they  might  become  formidable 
to  U3,  and,  on  occasion,  he  fit  instruments  in  the  hands  of  power  to  reduce 
the  ancient,  free  Protestant  colonies  to  the  same  state  of  slavery  with  themselves. 

This  was  evidently  the  object  of  the  act;  and  m  this  view,  being  extremely 
dangerous  to  our  liberty  and  quiet,  we  can  not  forbear  complaining  of  it  as 
hostile  to  British  America.     Superadded  to  these  considerations,  we  can  not 
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help  deploring  the  unhappy  condition  to  which  it  has  reduced  the  many  English 
settlers  who,  encouraged  by  the  royal  ptoclamation,  promising  the  enjoyment 
of  all  their  rights,  have  purchased  estates  in  that  country.  They  are  now  the 
subjects  of  an  arbitrary  government,  deprived  of  trial  by  jury,  and,  when 
imprisoned,  can  not  claim  the  benefit  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  that  great  bul- 
wark and  palladium  of  English  liberty ;  nor  can  we  suppress  our  astonishment 
that  a  British  Parliament  should  ever  consent  to  establish  in  that  country  a 
religion  that  has  deluged  your  island  in  blood,  and  dispersed  impiety,  bigotry, 
persecution,  murder,  and  rebellion,  through  every  part  of  the  world. 

This  being  a  true  state  of  fects,  let  us  beseech  you  to  consider  to  what  end 
they  lead. 

Admit  the  ministry,  by  the  powers  of  Britain  and  the  aid  of  our  Koman 
Catholic  neighbors,  should  be  able  to  carry  the  point  of  taxation,  and  reduce  ua 
to  a  state  of  perfect  humiliation  and  slavery.  Such  an  enterprise  would  doubt- 
less make  some  addition  to  jour  national  debt,  which  already  presses  down  your 
liberty,  and  fills  you  with  pensioners  and  placemen.  We  presume  also  that 
your  commerce  will  be  somewhat  diminished.  However,  suppose  you  should 
prove  victorious,  in  what  condition  will  you  then  be?  What  advantages,  or 
what  laurels  will'you  reap  from  such  a  conquest? 

May  not  a  ministry  with  the  same  armies  inslave  you  ?  It  may  be  said, 
you  will  cease  to  pay  them ;  but  remember  the  taxes  from  America,  the  wealth, 
and,  we  may  add,  the  men,  and  particularly  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  this  vast 
continent,  will  then  be  in  the  power  of  your  enemies ;  nor  will  you  have  any 
reason  to  expect  that,  after  making  skves  of  us,  many  among  us  should  refuse 
to  assist  in  reducing  yoa  to  the  same  abject  state. 

Do  not  treat  this  as  chimerical.  Know  that  in  less  than  half  a  century  the 
quit-rents  reserved  to  the  crown,  from  the  numberless  granls  of  this  vast  con- 
tinent, willpour  large  streams  of  wealth  into  the  royal  cofiers;  and  if  to  this 
be  added  the  power  of  taxing  America  at  pleasure,  the  crown  will  be  rendered 
independent  of  you  for  supplies,  and  will  possess  more  treasures  than  may  be 
necessary  to  purchase  the  remains  of  liberty  in  your  island.  In  a  word,  take 
care  that  you  do  not  MI  into  the  pit  that  is  preparing  for  us. 

We  believe  there  is  yet  much  virtue,  much  justice,  and  much  public  spirit 
in  the  English  nation.  To  that  justice,  we  now  appeal.  You  have  been  told 
that  we  are  seditious,  impatient  of  government,  and  desirous  of  independency. 
Be  assured  that  these  are  not  facts,  but  calumnies.  Permit  us  to  be  as  free  as 
yourselves,  and  we  shall  ever  esteem  a  union  with  you  to  be  our  greatest  glory 
and  our  greatest  happiness ;  we  shall  ever  be  ready,  to  contribute  all  in  our 
power  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire ;  we  shall  consider  your  enemies  as  our  ene- 
mies, and  your  interest  as  our  owri.  But  if  yon  are  determined  that  your  min- 
isters shall  wantonly  sport  with  the  rights  of  mankind— if  neither  the  voice  of 
justice,  the  dictates  of  the  law,  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  nor  the  sug- 
gestions of  humanity,  can  restrain  your  hands  from  shedding  human  blood  m 
such  an  impious  cause,  we  must  tell  you  that  we  will  never  submit  to  be  hewers 
of  wood  or  drawers  of  water  for  any  ministry  or  nation  n  the  world. 
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Place  U3  in  the  same  situation  that  we  were  at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  and 
our  former  harmony  will  be  restored. 

But,  lest  the  same  supinenesa,  and  the  aame  inattention  to  our  common 
interest,  which  you  have  for  several  years  shown,  should  continue,  we  thmk  it 
prudent  to  anticipate  the  consequences. 

By  the  destruction  of  the  trade  of  Boston,  the  ministry  have  endeavored  to 
induce  submission  to  their  measures.  The  like  fate  may  befall  us  all.  'We 
will  endeavor,  therefore,  to  live  without  trade,  and  recur,  for  subsistence,  to  the 
fertility  and  bounly  of  our  native  soil,  which  will  afford  us  all  the  necessaries, 
and  some  of  the  conveniences,  of  life.  We  have  suspended  our  importation  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  in  less  than  a  year's  time,  unless  our  griev- 
ances should  be  redressed,  we  shall  discontinue  our  exports  to  those  kingdoms 
and  to  the  West  Indies. 

It  IS  with  the  utmost  regret,  however,  that  we  find  ourselves  compelled,  by 
the  overruling  principles  of  self-preservation,  to  adopt  measures  detrimental  in 
their  consequences  to  numbers  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. But  we  hope  that  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of  the  British  nation  will 
furnish  a  Parliament ,  of  such  wisdom,  independence,  and  public  spirit,  as  may 
save  the  violated  rights  of  the  whole  empire  from  the  devices  of  wicked  minis- 
ters and  evil  counselors,  whether  in  or  out  of  office ;  and  thereby  restore  that 
harmony,  friendship  and  fraternal  affection,  between  all  the  inhabitants  of  his 
majesty's  kingdoms  and  territories,  so  ardently  wished  for  by  every  true  and 
honest  American. 

The  Congress  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  memorial  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  British  colonies,  and  the  same,  being  debated  by  paragraphs,  and 
amended,  was  approved,  and  is  as  follows ; 


TO  THE  INHABITANTS   OF  THE  SEVERAL  ANGLO-AMERICAN 
COLONIES.' 

We,  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  good  people  of  thtse  colonies  to  meet  at 
Philadelphia  in  September  last,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  by  our  respective 
constituents,  have,  m  pursuance  of  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  assembled,  and  taken 
into  our  most  serious  consideration,  the  important  matters  recommended  to  the 
Congress.  Our  resolutions  thereupon  will  be  herewith  communicated  to  you. 
But  as  the  situation  of  public  affiirs  grows  daily  more  and  more  alarming ;  and 
as  It  may  be  more  satisfactory  to  you  to  be  informed  by  us  in  a  collective  body 
dian  in  any  other  manner,  of  those  sentiments  that  have  been  approved,  upon  a 
full  and  free  discussion,-  by  the  ■  representatives  of  so  great  a  part  of  America, 
we  esteem  ourselves  obliged  to  add  this  address  to  these  resolutions. 

In  every  case  of  opposition  by  a  people  to  their  rulere,  or  of  one  State  to 
another,  duty  to  Almighty  God,  the  Creator  of  all,  requires  that  a  true  and 

'  Adopted  October  21, 1174.-jTOrMij  0/ (S^^^s^oL  i_  .  ^3  This  was  written  bv  William 
Iivrngalon,  afterward  GovBinor.of  Hew  Jersey.  "«  waswnmen  oy  wimam 
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impartial  judgment  be  formed  of  the  measures  leading  to  such  opposition,  and  of 
the  causes  by  which  it  bas  been  provoked  or  can  in  any  degree  be  justified,  that, 
neither  affection  on  one  hand,  nor  resentment  on  the  other,  being  permitted  to 
give  a  wrong  bias  to  reason,  it  may  be  enabled  to  take  a  dispassionate  view  of 
all  circumstances,  and  to  settle  the  public  conduct  on  the  solid  foundations  of 
wisdom  and  justice. 

From  counsels  thus  tempered  arise  the  sur«st  hopes  of  the  divine  favor,  the 
firmest  encouragement  of  the  parties  engaged,  and  the  strongest  recommenda- 
tion of  their  cause  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

With  minds  deeply  impressed  by  a  sense  of  these  truths,  we  have  diligently, 
deliberately,  and  calmly  inquired  into  and  considered  tlioae  exertions,  both  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  power  of  Great  Britain,  which  have  excited  so  much 
uneasmess  in  America,  and  have  with  equal  fidelity  and  attention  considered 
the  conduct  of  the  colonies.  Upon  the  whole,  we  find  ourselves  reduced  to  the 
disagreeable  alternative  of  being  silent  and  betraying  the  innocent,  or  of  speak- 
ing out  and  censuring  those  we  wish  to  revere.  In  making  our  choice  of  these 
distressing  difficulties,  we  prefer  the  course  dictated  by  honesty  and  a  regard 
for  the  wel&re  of  our  country. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  there  commenced  a  memorable 
change  in  the  treatment  of  these  colonies.  By  a  statute  made  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  present  reign,  a  time  of  profound  peace,  alleging  "  the  expediency 
of  new  provisions  and  regulations  for  extending  the  conamerce  between  Great 
Britain  and  bia  majesty's  dominions  in  America,  and  the  necessity  of  raising  a 
revenue  in  the  said  dominions,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  defending,  protect- 
in",  and  securing  the  same,"  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  undertook  to  give 
and  grant  to  his  majesty  many  rat^  and  duties  to  be  paid  in  these  colonies. 
To  enforce  the  observance  of  this  act,  it  prescribes  a  great  number  of  severe 
penalties  and  forfeitures ;  and  in  two  sections  makes  a  remarkable  distinction 
between  the  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  those  in  America.  By  the  one,  the 
penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  there  are  to  be  recovered  in  any  of  the  king's 
courts  of  record  at  Westminster,  or  in  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Scotland ;  and 
by  the  other,  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  here  are  to  be  recovered  in 
any  court  of  record,  or  in  any  court  of  admiralty  or  vice-admiralty,  at  the 
election  of  the  informer  or  prosecutor. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  colonies,  confiding  in  the  justice  of  Great  Britain, 
were  scarcely  allowed  sufficient  time  to  receive  and  consider  this  act,  before 
another,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  passed  in  the  fifth 
year  of  this  reign,  engrossed  their  whole  attention.  By  this  statute,  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  exercised,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  a  power  of  taxing  us, 
and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty  in  the 
colonies  to  matters  arising  within  the  body  of  a  eoupty,  and  directed  the  numer- 
ous penalties  and  forfeitures  thereby  inflicted  to  be  recovered  in  the  said  courts. 
In  the  same  year  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  us  by  an  act  establishing  several 
new  fees  in  the  customs.  In  the  next  year  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  not 
because  it  was  founded  in  an  erroneous  principle,  but,  as  the  repealing  act  re- 
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cites,  because  "the  continuance  thereof  ivould  be  attended  with  many  incon- 
veniences, and  might  be  productive  of  consequences  greatly  detrimental  to  the 
commercial  interest  of  Great  Britain." 

In  the  same  year,  and  by  a  subsequent  act,  it  was  declaredj  "that  his  maj- 
esty in  Parliament,  of  right,  had  power  to  bind  the  people  of  these  colonies  by 
statutes  in  all  cases  Vi'tatsoever."  In  the  same  year  another  act  was  pa^ed  for 
impMJng  rates  and  duties  payable  in  these  colonies.  In  this  statute,  the  Com- 
mons, avoiding  the  terms  of  giving  and  granting,  "  humbly  besought  his  maj- 
esty that  it  might  be  enacted,"  etc.  But  from  a  declaration  in  the  preamble, 
that  the  rates  and  duties  "were  in  lieu  of"  several  others  granted  by  the 
statute  first  before  mentioned  for  raising  a  revenue,  and  from  some  other  ex- 
pressions, it  appears  that  these  duties  were  intended  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  next  year  (1767)  an  act  was  made  "  to  enable  his  majesty  to  put  the 
customs  and  other  duties  in  America  under  the  management  of  commissioners," 
ptc. ;  and  the  king  thereupon  erected  the  present  expensive  board  of  commis- 
sioners, for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  the  several  acts  relat- 
ing to  the  revenue  and  trade  in  America. 

After  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  having  again  resigned  ourselves  to  our 
ancient  unsuspicious  affections  for  the  parent  State,  and  anxious  to  avoid  any 
conti-oversy  with  her,  in  hopes  of  a  favorable  alteration  in  sentiments  and  meas- 
ures toward  us,  we  did  not  press  our  objections  against  the  above-mentioned 
■statutes  made  subsequent  to  that  repeal. 

Administration,  attributing  to  trifling  causes  a  conduct  that  really  pro- 
ceeded from  generous  motives,  were  encouraged  in  the  same  year  (1767)  to 
make  a  bolder  experiment  on  the  patience  of  America. 

By  a  statute  commonly  called  the  Glass,  Paper,  and  Tea  Act,  made  fiileen 
months  after'the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  re- 
sumed their  former  language,  and  again  undertook  to  "give  and  grant  rates  and 
duties  to  be  paid  in  these  colonies,"  for  the  express  purpose  of  "raising  a  rev- 
enue to  defray  the  charges  of  the  administration  of  justice,  the  support  of  civil 
government,  and  defending  the  king's  dominions,"  on  this  continent.  The  pen- 
alties and  forfeitures  incurred  unter  this  statute  are  to  be  recovered  in  the  same 
manner  with  those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  acts. 

To  this  statute,  so  naturally  tending  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  then  uni- 
versal throughout  the  colonies,  Parliament,  in  the  same  session,  added  another 
no  less  extraordinary. 

Ever  since  the  making  the  present  peace  a  standing  army  has  been  kept  in 
these  colonies.  From  respect  for  the  mother  country,  the  innovation  was  not 
only  tolerated,  but  the  provincial  Legislatures  generally  made  provision  for 
supplying  the  troops. 

The  Assembly  of  the  province  of  New  York  having  passed  an  act  of  this 
kind,  but  differing  in  some  articles  from  the  directions  of  the  act  of  Parliament 
made  in  the  fifth  year  of  this  reign,  the  House  of  Representative?  in  that  col- 
ony was  prohibited,  by  a  statute  made  in  the  last  session  mentioned,  from 
makmg  any'bill,  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  except  for  adjourning  or  choosing  a 
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speaker,  antil  provision  shall  be  made  by  the  said  Assembly  for  furnishing  the 
troops  within  that  province  not  only  with  all  such  necessaries  as  were  required 
by  the  statute  which  they  were  charged  with  disobeying,  but  also  with  those 
required  by  two  other  subsequent  statutes,  which  were  declared  to  be  in  force 
until  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  1769. 

These  statutes  of  the  year  1767  revived  the  apprehensioiis  and  discontents 
that  had  entirely  subsided  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  and,  andd  the  just 
fears  and  jealousies  thereby  occasioned,  a  statute  was  made  in  the  next  year 
(1768)  to  establish  courts  of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty  on  a  new  model, 
expressly  for  the  end  of  more  effectually  recovering  of  the  penalties  and  for- 
feitures inflicted  by  acts  of  Parliament  framed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  rev- 
enue in  America,  etc.  The  immediato  tendency  of  these  statutes  is  to  subvert 
the  right  of  having  a  share  in  legislation,  by  rendering  assemblies  useless ;  the 
richt  of  property,  by  taking  the  money  of  the  colonists  without  their  consent ; 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  by  substituting  in  their  places  trials  in  admiralty  and 
vice-admiralty  courts,  where  single  judges  preside,  holding  their  commissions 
during  pleasure,  and  unduly  to  influence  tho  courts  of  common  law  by  render- 
ing the  judges  thereof  totally  dependent  on  the  crown  for  their  salaries. 

These  statutes,  not  to  mention  many  others  exceedingly  exceptionable,  com- 
pared one  with  another,  will  be  found  not  only  to  form  a  regular  system  in 
which  every  paa-t  has  great  force,  but  also  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  that  sys- 
tem for  subjugating  these  colonies,  that  are  not,  and  from  local  circumstances 
can  not  be,  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,_to  the  uncontrollable  and 
unlimited  power  of  Parliament,  in  violation  of  their  undoubted  rights  and  lib- 
erties, in  contempt  of  their  humble  and  repeated  supplications. 

This  conduct  must  appear  equally  astonishing  and  unjustifiable,  when  it  is 
considered  how  unprovoked  it  has  been  by  any  behavior  of  these  colonies. 
From  their  first  settlement,  their  bitterest  enemies  never  fixed  on  any  of  them 
any  charge  of  disloyalty  to  their  sovereign  or  disaffection  to  their  mother  coun- 
try. In  the  wars  she  has  carried  on  they  have  exerted  themselves,  whenever 
required,  in  giving  her  assistance,  and  have  rendered  her  service  which  she 
has  pubhcly  acknowledged  to  be  extremely  important.  Their  fidelity,  duty, 
and  usefulness  during  the  last  war  were  frequently  and  affectionately  confessed 
by  his  lato  majesty  and  the  present  king. 

The  reproaches  of  those  who  are  most  unfriendly  to  the  freedom  of  Amer- 
ica are  principally  leveled  against  the  provmce  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  but  with 
what  little  reason  will  appear  by  the  following  declarations  of  a  person,  the 
truth  of  whose  evidence  in  their  favor  will  not  be  questioned.  Governor  Ber- 
nard thus  addresses  the  two  Houses  of  Assembly  in  his  speech  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1762:  "The  unanimity  and  dispatch  with  which  you  have  complied 
with  the  repuisitions  of  his  majesty  require  my  particular  acknowledgment,  and 
it  gives  me  additional  pleasure  to  observe  that  you  have  therein  acted  under  no 
other  influence  than  a  due  sense  of  your  duty,  both  as  members  of  a  general 
empire  and  as  the  body  of  a  particular  province." 

In  another  speech,  on  the  27th  of  May  in  the  same  year,  he  says,  "What- 
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ever  shall  be  the  event  of  the  war,  it  must  be  no  small  satisfaction  to  ua  that 
this  province  has  contributed  its  full  share  to  the  support  of  it.  Every  thing 
that  hath  been  required  of  it  hath  been  complied  with ;  and  tlie  execution  of  the 
powers  committed  to  me  for  raising  the  provincial  troops  hath  been  as  full  and 
complete  as  the  grant  of  them.  Never  before  were  regiments  so  easily  levied, 
so  well  composed,  and  so  early  in  the  6eld,  as  they  have  been  this  year :  the 
common  people  seem  to  be  aniniated  with  the  spirit  of  the  General  Court,  and 
to  vie  with  them  in  their  readiness  to  serve  the  king." 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay  during  the  last 
war.  As  to  their  b^avior  before  that  period,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  forgot 
in  Great  Britain  that  not  only  on  every  occasion  they  had  constantly  and  cheer- 
fully complied  with  the  frequent  royal  requisitions,  but  that  chiefly  by  their 
vigorous  efforts  Nova  Scotia  w^  subdued  in  1710,  and  Louisbourg  in  1745, 

Foreign  quarrels  being  ended,  and  the  domestic  disturbMices  that  quickly 
succeeded  on  account  of  the  Stamp  Act  being  quieted  by  its  repeal,  the  Assem- 
bly of  Massachusetts  Bay  transmitted  an  humble  addre^  of  thanks  to  the  king 
and  divers  noblemen,  and  soon  after  passed  a  bill  for  granting  compensation  to 
the  sufferers  in  the  disorders  occasioned  by  that  act. 

These  circumstances,  and  the  following  extracts  from  Govcrner  Bernard's 
letters,  in  1768,  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  Secretary  of  State,  clearly  show 
with  what  grateful  tenderness  they  strove  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  unhappy  oc- 
casion of  the  late  discords,  and  with  what  respectful  deference  they  endeavored 
to  escape  other  subjects  of  future  controversy,  "The  House,"  says  the  gov- 
ernor, "from  tlje  time  of  opening  the  session  to  this  day,  has  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  avoid  all  dispute  with  me,  every  thing  having  passed  with  aa  much  good 
humor  as  I  could  desire,  except  only  their  continuing  to  act  in  addr^sing  the 
king,  remonstrating  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  employing  a  separate  agent. 
It  is  the  importance  of  this  innovation,  without  any  willfulness  of  my  own, 
which  induces  me  to  make  this  remonstrance  at  a  time  when  I  have  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  having  in  all  other  business  nothing  but  good  to  say  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  House. 

"  They  have  acted  in  all  tilings,  even  in  their  remonstrance,  with  tomper  and 
moderation;  they  have  avoided  some  subjects  of  dispute,  and  have  laid  a 
foundation  for  removing  some  causes  of  former  altercation. 

"  1  shall  make  such  a  prudent  and  proper  use  of  this  letter  as  I  hope  will 
perfectly  restore  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  this  province,  for  which  purpose 
considerable  steps  have  been  made  by  the  House  of  Kepresentativea." 

,  The  vmdication  of  the  province  of  Massachuetts  Bay  contained  in  these 
letters  will  have  greater  force  if  it  he  considered  that  they  were  written  several 
months  after  the  fresh  alarm  given  to  the  colonies  by  the  statutes  passed  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Li  this  place  it  seems  proper  to  take  notice  of  the  insinuation  of  one  of  those 
statutes,  that  the  interference  of  Parliament  was  necessary  to  provide  for  "de- 
fraymg  the  charges  of  the  administration  of  justice,  the  support  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  defending  the  king's  dominions  in  America," 
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Aa  to  the  first  two  articles  of  expense,  every  colony  had  made  such  pro- 
vision as  by  their  respective  Asaemblies,  the  best  judges  on  such  occasions,  was 
thought  expedient  and  suitable  to  their  several  circumstances ;  respecting  the 
last,  it  is  well  known  to  all  men  the  least  acquainted  with  American  affairs, 
that  the  colonies  were  established,  and  generally  defended  themselves,  without 
the  least  assistance  from  Great  Britain ;  and  that,  at  the  time  of  her  tajdng 
them  by  the  statutes  before-mentioned,  most  of  them  were  laboring  under  very 
heavy  debts  contracted  in  the  last  war.  So  far  were  they  from  sparing  theii- 
money  when  their  sovereign  constitutionally  asked  their  aids,  that,  during  the 
course  of  that  war,  Parliament  repeatedly  made  them  compensations  for  the 
expenses  of  those  strenuous  efforts  which,  consulting  their  zeal  rather  than  their 
strength,  they  had  cheerfully  incurred. 

Severe  as  the  acts  of  Parliament  before-mentioned  are,  yet  the  conduct  of 
administration  hath  been  eq^ually  injurious  and  irritating  to  this  devoted  coun- 

ttjr. 

Under  pretense  of  governing  them,  so  many  new  institutions,  uniformly 
rigid  and  dangerous,  have  been  introduced,  as  could  only  be  expected  from  in- 
censed masters  for  collecting  the  tribute,  or,  rather  the  plunder  of  conquered 
provinces. 

By  an  order  of  the  king,  the  authority  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
under  him  of  the  brigadier-generals,  in  time  of  peace,  is  rendered  supreme  in 
all  civil  governments  in  America,  and  thus  an  uncontrollable  military  power  is 
vested  in  officers  not  known  to  the  Constitutions  of  these  colonies. 

A  large  body  of  troops,  and  a  considerable  armament  of  ships  of  war,  have 
been  sent  to  assist  in  taking  their  money  without  their  consent. 

Expensive  and  oppressive  officers  have  been  multiplied,  and  the  acts  of  cor- 
ruption industriously  practiced  to  divide  and  destroy. 

The  judges  of  the  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty  courts  are  empowered  to 
receive  their  salaries  and  fees  from  the  effects  to  be  condemned  by  themselves. 

The  commissioners  of  the  customs  are  empowered  to  break  open  and  enter 
houses  without  the  authority  of  any  civil  magistrate,  founded  on  legal  informa- 
tion. 

Judges  of  courts  of  common  law  have  been  made  entirely  dependent  on  the 
crown  for  their  commissions  and  salaries.  A  court  has  been  established  at 
Rhode  Island  for  the  purpose  of  taking  colonists  to  England  to  be  tried.  Hum- 
ble and  reasonable  petitions  from  the  representatives  of  the  people  have  been 
frequently  treated  with  contempt,  and  assemblies  have  been  repeatedly  and  arbi- 
trarily dissolved. 

From  some  few  instances  it  will  sufficiently  appear  on  what  pretenses  of 
justice  those  dissolutions  have  been  founded. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  colonies  having  been  again  disturbed,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  by  the  statutes  of  the  year  1767,  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Bernard,  dated  April  22d,  1768,  censures 
the  "presumption"  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  "resolving  upon  a 
measure  of  so  inflammatory  a  nature  as  that  of  writing  to  the  other  colonies  on 
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the  subject  of  their  intended  representationa  against  some  late  acta  of  Parlia- 
ment," then  declares  that  "hia  majesty  considers  this  step  as  evidentij  tending 
to  create  unwarrantable  combinations,  to  excite  an  unjustifiable  opposition  to 
the  constitutional  authority  of  Parliament,"  and  afterward  adds,  "it  is  the 
king's  pleasure  that,  as  soon  aa  the  General  Court  is  again  assembled  at  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  charter,  you  should  require  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, in  his  majesty's  name,  to  rescind  the  resolutions  which  gave  birth  to  the 
circular  letter  of  the  speaker,  and  to  declare  their  disapprobation  of  and  dissent 
to  that  rash  and  hasty  proceeding." 

"If  the  new  Assembly  should  refuse  to  comply  with  his  majesty's  reason- 
able expectation,  it  is  the  king's  pleasure  that  you  should  immediately  dissolve 

This  letter  being  laid  before  the  House,  and  the  resolution  not  being  re- 
scinded, according  to  order  tbo  Assembly  was  dissolved.  A  letter  of  a  similar 
nature  was  sent  to  other  governors,  to  procure  resolutions  approving  the  con- 
duct of  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  be  rescinded  also ;  and  the 
Houses  of  Representatives  in  other  colonies  refusing  to  comply,  assemblies  were 


These  mandates  spoke  a  language  to  which  the  ears  of  English  subjects  h 


apowi 


for  several  generations  been  strangers.  The  nature  of  assemblies  implies 
and  right  of  deliberation ;  but  these  commands,  proscribing  the  exercise  of 
judgment  on  the  propriety  of  the  requisitions  made,  left  to  the  assemblies  only 
the  election  between  dictated  submission  and  threatened  punishment :  a  punish- 
ment, too,  founded  on  no  other  act  than  such  aa  is  deemed  innocent  even  in 
slaves,  of  agreeing  in  petitions  for  redress  of  grievances  that  equally  affect 
all. 

The  hostile  and  unjustifiable  invasion  of  the  town  of  Boston  soon  followed 
these  events  in  the  same  year,  though  that  town,  the  province  in  which  it  is  sit- 
uated, and  all  the  colonies,  from  abhorrence  of  a  contest  with  their  parent  State, 
permitted  the  execution  even  of  those  statutes  against  which  they  were  so  unan- 
imously complaining,  remonstrating,  and  supplicating. 

Administration,  determined  to  subdue  a  spirit  of  freedom  which  English 
ministers  should  have  rejoiced  to  cherish,  entered  into  a  monopolizing  combina- 
tion with  the  East  India  Company  to  send  to  this  continent  vast  quantities  of 
tea,  an  article  on  which  a  duty  was  laid  by  a  statute  that  in  a  particular  man- 
ner attacked  the  liberties  of  America,  and  which,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of 
these  colonies  had  resolved  not  to  import.  The  cargo  sent  to  South  Carolina 
was  stored  and  not  allowed  to  be  sold.  Those  sent  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  were  not  permitted  to  be  landed.  That  sent  to  Boston  was  destroyed, 
because  Governor  Hutchinson  would  -not  suffer  it  to  he  returned. 

On  the  intelligence  of  these  transactions  arriving  in  Great  Britain,  the 
public-spirited  town  last  mentioned  was  singled  out  for  destruction,  and  it  was 
determined  the  province  it  belongs  to  should  partake  of  its  fate.  In  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  therefore,  were  passed  the  acts  for  shutting  up  the  port 
of  Boston,  indemnifying  the  murderers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Masaaohusetts  Bay, 
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and  changing  their  chartered  constitntion  of  government.  To  enforce  these 
acts,  that  province  is  again  invaded  by  a  fleet  and  army. 

To  mention  these  outrageous  proceedings  is  sufficient  to  explain  them.  For 
though  it  is  pretended  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  has  been  particularly 
disrespectful  to  Great  Britain,  yet,  in  truth,  the  behavior  of  the  people  in  other 
colonies  has  been  an  equal  "opposition  to  the  power  assumed  by  Parliament." 
No  step,  however,  has  been  taieri  against  any  of  the  rest.  This  artful  conduct 
conceals  several  designs.  It  is  expected  that  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  will  be  irritated  into  some  violent  action  that  may  displease  the  rest  of  the 
continent,  or  that  may  induce  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  approve  the  medi- 
tated vengeanee  of  an  imprudent  and  exasperated  ministry.  If  the  unexampled 
pacific  temper  of  that  province  shall  disappoint  this  part  of  the  plan,  it  is  hoped 
the  other  colonies  will  be  so  far  intimidated  as  to  desert  their  brethren  suffering 
in  a  coomion  c^se,  and  that,  thus  disunited,  all  may  be  subdued. 

To  promote  these  designs  another  measure  has  been  pursued.  In  the  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  last  mentioned,  an  act  was  passed  for  changing  the  govern- 
ment of  Quebec,  by  which  act  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  instead  of  being 
tolerated,  as  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  is  established,  and  the  people 
there  are  deprived  of  a  right  to  an  assembly,  trials  by  jury,  and  the  English 
laws  in  civil  cases  are  abolished,  and  instead  thereof  the  French  laws  are  estab- 
lished, in  direct  violation  of  his  majesty's  promise  by  his  royal  proclamation, 
under  the  taith  of  which  many  English  subjects  settled  in  tluit  province  ;  and 
the  limits  of  that  province  are  extended  so  as  to  comprehend  those  vast  regions 
that  lie  adjoining  to  the  northerly  and  westerly  boundaries  of  these  colonies. 

The  authors  of  this  arbitrary  enactment  flatter  themselves  that  the  inhabit- 
ants, deprived  of  liberty,  and  artfully  provoked  against  those  of  another  religion, 
will  bo  proper  instruments  for  assisting  in  the  oppression  of  such  as  differ  from 
them  in  modes  of  government  and  in  faith. 

From  the  detail  of  fefits  herein-before  recited,  as  well  as  from  authentic 
intelligence  received,  it  is  clear,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  resolution  is  formed  and 
now  carrying  into  execution  to  extinguish  tlio  freedom  of  these  colonies,  by 
subjecting  them  to  a  despotic  government. 

At  tliis  unhappy  period  we  have  been  authorized  and  directed  to  meet  and 
consult  together  for  the  welfare  of  our  common  country.  "We  accepted  the 
important  trust  with  diffidence,  but  have  endeavored  to  discharge  it  with 
integrity.  Though  the  state  of  these  colonies  would  certainly  justify  other 
measures  than  we  have  advised,  yet  weighty  reasons  determined  us  to  prefer 
those  which  we  have  adopted.  In  the  first  place,  it  appeared  to  us  a  conduct 
becoming  the  character  these  colonies  have  ever  sustained,  to  perform,  even  in 
the  midst  of  tiie  unnatural  distresses  and  immediate  dangers  which  surround 
them,  every  act  of  loyalty,  and  therefore  we  were  induced  once  more  to  offer  to 
hM  majesty  the  petitions  of  his  faithfiil  and  oppressed  subjects  in  America. 
Secondly,  regarding  with  the  tender  affection  which  we  knew  to  be  so  universal 
among  our  countrymen,  the  people  of  the  kingdom  from  which  we  derive  our 
origin,  we  could  not  forbear  to  regulate  our  steps  by  an  expectation  of  receiving 
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full  conviction  that  the  colonists  are  equally  dear  to  them.  Between  these 
provinces  and  that  body  subsists  the  social  band,  which  we  ardently  wish  may 
never  be  dissolved,  and  which  can  not  be  dissolved,  until  their  minds  shall 
become  indisputably  hostile,  or  their  inattention  shall  permit  those  who  are  thus 
hostile  to  persist  in  prosecuting,  with  the  powers  of  the  realm,  the  destructive 
measures  already  operating  against  the  colonists,  and  in  either  case  shall  reduce 
liie  latter  to  such  a  situation  tliat  they  shall  be  compelled  to  renounce  every 
regard  but  that  of  self-preservation.  Notwithstanding  the  violence  with  which 
affairs  have  been  impelled,  they  have  not  yet  reached  that  fatal  point.  We  do 
not  incline  to  accelerate  their  motion,  already  alarmingly  rapid  ;  we  have  chosen 
a  method  of  opposition  that  does  not  preclude  a  hearty  reconciliation  with  our 
fellow-citizens  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  deeply  deplore  the  urgent 
necessity  that  presses  us  to  an  iaimediate  mterruption  of  commerce  that  may 
prove  injurious  to  them.  We  trust  they  will  acquit  us  of  any  unkind  inten- 
tions toward  them,  by  reflecting  that  we  are  driven  by  the  hands  of  violence 
into  unexperienced  and  unexpected  public  convulsions,  and  that  we  are  contend- 
ing for  freedom,  so  often  contended  for  by  our  ancestors. 

The  people  of  England  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  declaring  their  sen- 
timenta  concerning  our  cause.  In  their  piety,  generosity,  and  good  sense,  we 
repose  high  confidence,  and  can  not,  upon  a  review  of  past  events,  be  persuaded 
that  they,  the  defenders  of  true  religion,  and  the  asserters  of  the  rights  of  man- 
kind, will  take  part  against  their  affectionate  Protestant  brethren  in  the  colonies, 
in-  favor  of  our  open  and  their  own  secret  enemies,  whose  intrigues,  for  several 
years  past,  have  been  wholly  exercised  in  sapping  the  foundations  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

Another  reason  that  engaged  us  to  prefer  the  commercial  mode  of  operation 
arose  from  an  assurance  that  the  mode  will  prove  efficacious  if  it  be  persisted  in 
with  fidelity  and  virtue,  and  that  your  conduct  will  be  infiuenced  hj  these 
laudable  principles,  can  not  be  doubted.  Your  own  salvation  and  that  of  your 
posterity,  now  depends  upon  yourselves.  ¥ou  have  already  shown  that  you 
entertain  a  proper  sense  of  the  blessings  you  are  striving  to  retain.  Against 
the  temporary  inconveniences  you  may  sufler  from  a  stoppage  of  trade,  you  will 
weigh  in  the  opposite  balance  the  endless  miseries  you  and  your  descendants 
must  endure  from  an  established  arbitrary  power.  You  will  not  forget  the  honor 
of  your  country,  that  you  must,  from  your  behavior,  take  its  title,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world,  to  glory  or  to  shame ;  and  you  will,  with  the  deepest 
attention,  reflect  that  if  the  peaceable  mode  of  opposition  recommended  by  us  be 
broken  and  rendered  ineffectual,  as  your  cruel  and  haughty  ministerial  enemies, 
from  a  contemptuous  opinion  of  your  firmness,  insolently  predict  will  be  the 
case,  you  must  inevitably  be  reduced  to  choose  either  a  more  dangerous  contest, 
or  a  final,  ruinous,  and  infamous  submission. 

Motives  thus  cogent,  arising  fi«m  the  emergency  of  your  unhappy  condition, 
must  excite  yonr  utm<»t  diligence  and  zeal  to  give  all  possible  strength  and 
energy  to  the  pacific  measures  calculated  for  your  relief;  but  we  think  our- 
selves bound  in  duty  to  observe  to  you,  that  the  schemes  agitated  against  these 
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colonies  liave  been  so  conducted  as  to  render  it  prudent  that  you  should  extend 
your  views  to  mournful  events,  and  be,  in  all  respects,  prepared  for  every  con- 
tingency. Above  all  things,  we  earnestly  entreat  you,  with  devotion  of  spirit, 
penitence  of  heart,  and  amendment  of  life,  to  humble  yourselves,  and  implore 
the  ^vor  of  Almighty  God ;  and  we  fervently  beseech  bis  divine  goodnesa  to 
talie  you  into  his  grafiioua  protection. 


ADDKESS  TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE    PROVINCE    OF 

QUEBEC 

Friends  and  Fdhw-subjects :  ' 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Ehode  Island  and  Providence  Plantotions,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  the  counties  of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  deputed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
colonies  to  represent  them  in  a  general  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  consult  together  concerning  the  best  methods  to  obtain 
redress  of  our  afflicting  grievances,  having  accordingly  assembled,  and  taken 
into  our  most  serious  consideration  the  state  of  public  afisiirs  on  this  continent, 
have  thought  proper  to  address  your  province,  as  a  member  therein  deeply 


When  the  fortune  of  war,  after  a  gallant  and  glorioua  resistance,  had 
incorporated  you  with  the  body  of  English  subjeeta,  we  rejoiced  in  the  truly 
valuable  addition,  both  on  our  own  and  your  account,  expecting,  as  courage  and 
generosity  are  naturally  united,  our  brave  enemies  would  become  our  hearty 
friends,  and  that  the  Divine  Being  would  bless  to  you  the  dispensations  of  his 
overruling  providence,  by  securing  to  you  and  your  latest  posterity  the  ines- 
timable advantages  of  a  free  English  constitution  of  government,  which  it  is  tho 
privilege  of  all  English  subjects  to  enjoy. 

These  hopes  were  confirmed  by  the  king's  proclamation,  issued  in  the  year 
1763,  plighting  the  public  fiiith  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  advantages. 

Little  did  we  imagine  that  any  succeeding  ministers  would  so  audaciously 
and  cruelly  abuse  the  royal  authority  as  to  withhold  from  you  the  fruition  of 
the  irrevocable  rights  to  which  you  were  thus  justly  entitled. 

But  since  we  have  lived  to  see  the  unexpected  time  when  ministers  of  this 
flagitious  temper  have  dared  to  violate  the  most  sacred  compacts  and  obligations, 
and  as  you,  educated  under  another  form  of  government,  have  artfully  been 
kept  from  discovering  the  unspeakable  worth  of  that  form  you  are  now  undoubt- 
edly entitled  to,  we  esteem  it  our  duty  for  the  weighty  reasons  hereinafter 
mentioned,  to  explain  to  you  some  of  its  most  important  branches. 

"In  every  human  society,"  sa>s  the  celel  rated  Marquis  Beccaria,  '■  there 

'  Adopted  October  26tli,  llli. — Jownaia  of  Co  qrrss  vol.  i.,  page  5G.  This  waa  written  by 
John  radieneon.  See  page  219.  Peter  Force  Esq  of  Wahhmgton  City,  hsa  a  printed  cojij' of  tlio 
Journala  of  that  Congress,  on  the  margin  of  whob  n  the  handwritmg  of  Qesar  Rodney,  one  of  the 
members,  the  authorehip  of  these  Eeveral  statu  papers  is  thus  given. 
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is  an  effort  continually  tending  to  confer  on  one  part  the  height  of  power  and 
happiness,  and  to  reduce  the  other  to  the  extreme  of  weakness  and  misery. 
The  intent  of  good  laws  is  to  oppose  this  effort,  and  to  diffuse  their  influence 
universally  and  equally." 

Rulers  stimulated  by  this  pernicious  "  effort,"  and  subjects  animated  by  the 
just  "intfint  of  opposing  good  laws  against  it,"  have  occasioned  that  vast  variety 
of  events  that  fill  the  histories  of  so  many  nations.  All  these  histories  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  this  simple  position,  that  to  live  by  the  will  of  one  man,  or 
set  of  men,  is  the  production  of  misery  to  all  men. 

On  the  solid  foundation  of  this  principle,  Englishmen  reared  up  the  fabric 
of  their  Constitution  with  such  a  strength,  as  for  ages  to  defy  time,  tyranny, 
treachery,  interna!  and  foreign  wars ;  and,  as  an  illustrious  author'  of  your 
nation,  hereafter  mentioned,  observes,  "  They  gave  the  people  of  their  colonies 
the  foi-m  of  their  own  government,  and  this  government  carrying  prosperity  along 
with  it,  they  have  grown  great  nations  in  the  forests  they  were  sent  to  inhabit," 

In  this  form,  the  first  grand  right  is  that  of  the  people  having  a  share  in 
their  own  government,  by  their  representatives  chosen  by  themaelvcs,  and,  in 
consequence,  of  being  ruled  by  laws  which  they  themselves  approve,  not  by  the 
edicts  of  men  over  whom  they  have  no  control.  This  is  a  bulwark  surrounding 
and  defending  their  property,  so  that  no  portions  of  it  can  legally  be  taken  from 
them  hut  with  their  own  full  and  free  consent,  when  they  in  their  judgment  deem 
it  just  and  necessary  to  give  them  for  public  services,  and  precisely  direct  the 
easiest,  cheapest,  and  most  equal  methods  in  which  they  shall  be  collected. 

The  influence  of  this  right  extends  still  further.  If  money  is  wanted  by 
rulers  who  have  in  any  manner  oppressed  the  people,  they  may  retain  it  until 
their  grievances  are  redressed,  and  thus  peaceably  procure  relief  without  trust- 
ing to  despised  petitions  or  disturbing  the  public  tranquilli^. 

The  next  great  right  is  that  of  trial  by  jury.  This  provides  that  neither 
life,  liberty,  nor  property  can  be  taken  from  the  possessor  until  twelve  of  his 
imexceptionable  countrymen  and  peers  of  his  vicinage,  who,  from  that  neighbor- 
hood, may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  his  character  and  the 
characters  of  his  witnesses,  upon  a  fair  trial  and  full  inquiry,  face  to  face,  in 
open  court,  before  as  many  of  the  people  as  choose  to  attend,  shall  pass  their 
sentence  upon  oath  against  him — a  sentence  that  can  not  injure  him  without 
injuring  their  own  reputation,  and  probably  their  interest  also,  as  the  question 
may  turn  on  points  that  in  some  degree  concern  the  general  welfare ;  and  if  it 
does  not,  their  verdict  may  form  a  precedent  that,  on  a  similar  trial  of  their 
own,  may  militate  against  themselves. 

Another  right  relates  merely  to  the  liberty  of  the  person.  If  a  subject  be 
seized  and  imprisoned,  though  by  order  of  government,  ho  may,  by  virtue  of 
this  right,  immediately  obtain  a  writ  termed  a  habeas  corpus  from  a  judge, 
whose  sworn  duty  it  is  to  grant  it,  and  thereupon  procure  any  illegal  restraint 
to  be  quickly  inquu^ed  into  and  redressed. 
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A  fourth  right  is  that  of  holding  lands  by  the  tenure  of  easy  rents,  and  not 
by  rigorous  and  oppressive  services,  frequently  forcing  the  possessors  from  their 
families  and  their  business,  to  perform  what  ought  to  he  done  in  all  well-regu- 
lated states  by  men  hired  for  the  purpose. 

The  last  right  we  shall  mention  regards  the  freeilom  of  the  press.  The 
importance  of  this  consists,  besides  the  advancement  of  truth,  science,  morality, 
and  arts  in  general,  in  its  diffusion  of  liberal  sentiments  on  the  administration 
of  government,  its  ready  communication  of  thoughts  between  subjects,  and  its 
consequential  promotion  of  union  among  them,  whereby  oppressive  officers  are 
ehamed  or  intimidated  into  more  honorable  and  just  modes  of  conducting  afFdirs. 

These  are  the  invaluable  rights  that  form  a  considerable  part  of  our  mild 
system  of  government ;  that,  sending  its  equitable  energy  through  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  men,  defends  the  poor  from  the  rich,  the  weak  from  the  powerful,  the 
industrious  from  the  rapacious,  the  peaceable  from  the  violent,  the  tenants  from 
the  lords,  and  all  from  their  superiors. 

These  are  the  rights  without  which  a  people  can  not  be  free  and  happy,  and 
under  the  protecting  and  encouraging  influence  of  which  these  colonies  have 
hitherto  so  amazingly  flourished  and  increased.  These  are  the  rights  a  prof- 
ligate ministry  are  now  striving  by  force  of  arms  to  ravish  from  us,  and  which 
we  are  with  one  mind  resolved  never  to  resign  but  with  our  lives. 

These  are  the  rights  you  arc  entitled  to,  and  ought  at  this  moment  in  per- 
fection to  exercise.  And  what  is  offered  to  you  by  the  late  a«t  of  Parliament 
m  their  place?  Liberty  of  conscience  in  your  religion?  No.  God  gave  it  to 
you,  and  the  temporal  powers  with  which  you  have  been  and  are  connected 
firmly  stipulated  for  your  enjoyment  of  it.  If  laws  divine  and  human  could 
secure  it  against  the  despotic  caprices  of  wicked  men,  it  was  secured  before. 
Are  the  French  laws  in  civil  cases  restored  ?  It  seems  so.  But  observe  the 
cautious  kindness  of  the  ministers  who  pretend  to  be  your  benefactors.  The 
words  of  the  statute  are,  "  that  those  laws  shall  be  the  rule  until  they  shall  be 
varied  or  altered  by  any  ordinances  of  the  governor  and  council."  Is  the 
"certainty  and  lenity  of  the  criminal  law  of  England,  and  its  benefits  and 
advantages,"  commended  in  the  said  statute,  and  said  to  have  been  "  sensibly 
felt  by  you,"  secured  to  you  and  your  descendants?  No.  They  too  are  sub- 
jected to  arbitrary  "alterations"  bj  the  governor  and  council ;  and  a  power  is 
expressly  reserved  of  appointing  "  such  courts  of  criminal,  civil,  and  ecclesias- 
lical  jurisdiction  as  shall  be  thought  proper."  Such  is  the  precarious  tenure 
of  mere  will  by  which  you  hold  your  lives  and  religion.  The  crown  and  its 
ministers  are  empowered,  as  far  as  they  could  be  by  Parliament,  to  establish 
even  the  Inquisition  itself  among  you.  Have  you  an  Assembly  composed  of 
worthy  men,  elected  by  yourselves,  and  in  whom  you  can  confide,  to  make  laws 
for  you,  to  watch  over  your  welfare,  and  to  direct  in  what  quantity  and  in  what 
manner  your  money  shall  be  taken  from  you?  No.  The  power  of  making 
laws  for  you  is  lodged  in  the  governor  and  council,  all  of  them  dependent  upon 
and  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  a  minister.  Beside,  another  late  statute, 
made  without  your  consent,  has  subjected  you  to  the  impositions  of  excise,  the 
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horror  of  all  free  atatea,  thus  wresting  your  property  from  you  hj  the  most 
odious  of  taxes,  and  laying  open  to  inaolent  tax-gatherers  houses,  the  scenes  of 
domestic  peace  and  comfort,  and  called  the  caetlea  of  English  subjects  in  the  hooks 
of  their  law.  And  in  tile  very  act  for  altering  your  government,  and  intended  to 
flatter  you,  you  are  not  authorized  to  "  assess,  levy,  or  apply  any  rat^  and  taxes 
but  for  the  inferior  purposes  of  making  roads,  and  erecting  and  repairing  public 
buildings,  or  for  other  local  conveniences  within  your  respective  towns  and  dis- 
tricts." Why  this  degrading  distinction?  Ought  not  the  property  honestly 
acquired  by  Canadians  to  he  held  aa  sacred  as  that  of  Englishmen  ?  Have  not 
Canadians  sense  enough  to  attend  to  any  other  public  affairs  than  gathering  stones 
from  one  place  and  piling  them  up  in  another  ?  Unhappy  people !  who  are  not 
only  injured,  but  insulted.  Nay,  more !  "With  such  a  superlative  contempt  of 
your  understanding  and  spirit  has  an  insolent  ministry  presumed  to  think  of  you, 
our  respectable  fellow-subjects,  according  to  the  information  we  have  received,  as 
firmly  to  persuade  themselves  that  your  gratitude  for  the  injuries  and  insults 
they  have  recently  offered  to  you  will  engage  you  to  take  up  arms,  and  render 
yourselves  the  ridicule  and  detratation  of  the  world,  by  becoming  tools  in  their 
hands  in  taking  that  freedom  from  us  which  they  have  treacherously  denied  to 
you ;  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  which  attempt,  if  successful,  would  be 
the  extinction  of  all  hopes  of  you  or  your  posterity  being  ever  restored  to  free- 
dom ;  for  idiocy  itself  can  not  believe  that,  when  their  drudgery  is  performed, 
they  will  treat  you  with  less  cruelty  than  they  have  us,  who  are  of  the  same 
blood  with  themselves. 

What  would  your  countryman,  the  immortal  Montesquieu,  have  said  to  such 
a  plan  of  domination  aa  has  been  framed  for  you  ?  Hear  his  words,  with  an 
intenseness  of  thought  suited  to  the  importance  of  the  subject:  "In  a  free  state, 
every  man  who  is  supposed  a  free  agent  ought  to  be  concerned  in  his  own  gov- 
ernment ;  therefore  the  legislative  should  reside  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  or  their  representatives."  "The  political  hberty  of  the  subject  is  a 
tranquillity  of  mind,  arising  from  the  opinion  each  person  has  of  his  safety.  In 
order  to  have  this  liberty,  it  b  requisite  the  government  be  so  constituted  aa 
that  one  man  need  not  be  afraid  of  another.  When  the  power  of  making  laws 
and  the  power  of  executing  them  are  united  in  the  same  person,  or  in  the  same 
body  of  magistrates,  there  can  be  no  liberty,  because  apprehensions  may  arise 
lest  the  same  monarch  or  senate  should  enact  tyrannical  laws  to  execute  them 
in  a  tyrannical  manner." 

"  The  power  of  judging  should  be  exercised  by  persona  taken  from'the  body 
of  the  people,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  pursuant  to  a  form  and  manner 
prescribed  by  law,  There  is  no  liberty  if  the  power  of  judging  be  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  legislative  and  executive  powers." 

"  Military  men  belong  to  a  profession  which  may  be  useful,  but  is  often 
dangerous."  "  The  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  even  its  support  and  preserva- 
tion, consists  in  every  man's  being  allowed  to  speak  his  thoughts  and  lay  open 
his  sentiments." 

Apply  these  decisive  maxims,  sanctified  by  the  authority  of  a  name  which 
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all  Europe  reveres,  to  your  own  State.  You  have  a  governor,  it- may  be  urged, 
vested  with  the  executive  powers,  or  the  powers  of  administration :  in  him  and 
in  your  Council  is  lodged,  the  power  of  making  laws.  You  have  judges,  who 
are  to  decide  every  cause  affecting  your  lives,  liberty,  or  property.  Here  is, 
indeed,  an  appearance  of  the  several  powers  being  separated  and  distributed 
into  different  hands,  for  checks  upon  one  another — the  only  effectual  mode  ever 
invented  by  the  wit  of  men  to  promote  their  freedom  and  prosperity.  But, 
scorning  to  be  illuded  by  a  tinseled  outside,  and  exerting  the  natural  sagacity 
of  Frenchmen,  examine  the  specious  device,  and  you  will  find  it,  to  use  an 
expression  of  holy  writ,  "  a  whited  sepulchre"  for  burying  your  lives,  liberty, 
and  property. 

Your  judges  and  your  Legislative  Council,  as  it  is  called,  are  dependent  on 
your  governor,  and  he  is  dependent  on  the  servant  of  the  crown  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  legislative,  executive,  and  judging  powers  are  all  moved  by  the  nods 
of  a  minister.  Privileges  and  immunities  last  no  longer  than  his  smiles. 
When  he  frowns,  their  feeble  forms  dissolve.  Such  a  treacherous  ingenuity 
has  been  exerted  in  drawing  up  the  code  lately  offered  to  you,  that  every  sen- 
tence beginnmg  with  a  benevolent  pretension  concludes  with  a  destructive  power ; 
and  the  substance  of  the  whole,  divested  of  its  smooth  words,  is,  that  the  crown 
and  its  ministers  shall  be  as  absolute  throughout  your  extended  province  as  the 
despots  of  Asia  or  Africa.  What  can  protect  your  property  from  taxing  edicts, 
and  the  rapacity  of  necessitous  and  cruel  masters?  your  persons  from  httres- 
de-cachet,  jails,  dungeons,  and  oppre^ive  services?  your  lives  and  general 
liberty  from  arbitrary  and  unfeeling  rulers?  We  defy  you,  casting  your  view 
upon  every  side,  to  discover  a  single  circumstance  promising  from  any  quarter 
the  feintest  hope  of  liberty  to  you  or  your  posterity,  but  from  an  entire  adoption 
into  the  union  of  these  colonies. 

What  advice  would  tlie  truly  great  man  before  mentioned,  that  advocate  of 
freedom  and  humanity,  give  you,  were  he  now  living,  and  knew  that  we,  your 
numerous  and  powerful  neighbors,  animated  by  a  just  love  of  our  invaded 
rights,  and  united  by  the  indissoluble  bands  of  affection  and  interest,  called 
upon  you  by  every  obligation  of  regard  for  yourselves  and  your  children,  as  we 
now  do,  to  join  us  in  our  righteous  contest,  to  make  common  cause  with  us 
therein,  and  take  a,  noble  chance  for  emerging  from  a  humiliating  subjection 
under  governors,  intendants,  and  military  tyrants,  into  the  firm  rank  and  con- 
dition of  English  freemen,  whose  custom  it  is,  derived  from  their  ancestors,  to 
make  those  tremble  who  dare  to  think  of  making  them  miserable  ? 

Would  not  this  be  the  purport  of  his  address?  "Seize  the  opportunity 
presented  to  you  by  Providence  itself.  You  have  been  conquered  into  liberty, 
if  you  act  as  you  ought.  This  work  is  not  of  man.  You  are  a  small  people 
compared  with  those  who,  with  Open  arms,  invite  you  into  a  fellowship.  A 
moment's  reflection  should  convince  you  which  will  be  most  for  your  interest 
and  happiness,  to  have  all  the  rest  of  North  America  your  unalterable  friends, 
or  your  inveterate  enemi^.  The  injuries  of  Boston  have  roused  and  associated 
every  colony  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia.     Your  province  is  the  only  link 
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wanting  to  complete  the  bright  and  strong  chain  of  union.  Nature  has  joined 
your  country  to  theirs.  Do  you  join  your  political  interests.  For  their  own 
sakea  they  will  never  desert  or  betray  you.  Be  assured  that  the  happiness  of 
a  people  inevitably  depends  on  their  liberty  and  their  spirit  to  assert  it.  The 
value  and  extent  of  the  advantages  tendered  to  you  are  immense.  Heaven 
grant  you  may  not  discover  them  to  be  blessings  after  they  have  bid  you  an 
eternal  adieu." 

Wc  arc  too  well  acquainted  with  the  liberality  of  sentiment  distinguishing 
your  nation,  to  imagine  that  difference  of  religion  will  prejudice  you  against  a 
hearty  amity  with  us.  You  know  that  the  transcendant  nature  of  freedom 
elevates  those  who  unite  in  her  cause  above  all  such  low-minded  infirmities. 
The  Swiss  Cantons  furnish  a  memorable  proof  of  this  truth.  Their  union  is 
composed  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  States,  living  in  the  utmost  con- 
cord and  peace  with  one  another,  and  thereby  enabled,  ever  since  they  bravely 
vindicated  their  freedom,  to  defy  and  defeat  every  tyrant  that  has  invaded 
them. 

Should  there  be  any  among  you,  as  there  generally  are  in  all  societies,  who 
prefer  the  favor  of  minist^jrs  and  tlieir  own  private  interests  to  the  welfare  of 
their  country,  the  temper  of  such  selfish  persons  will  render  them  incredibly 
active  in  opposing  all  public -spirited  measures,  from  an  expectation  of  being 
well  rewarded  for  their  sordid  industry  by  their  superiors ;  but  we  doubt  not 
you  will  be  upon  your  guard  against  such  men,  and  not  sacrifice  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  the  whole  Canadian  people  and  their  posterity  to  gratify  the  avar- 
ice and  ambition  of  individuals. 

We  do  not  ask  you,  by  this  addiess  to  commence  icts  of  hostility  against 
our  common  sovereign.  We  only  iniitc  you  to  consult  your  own  glory  and 
welfare,  and  not  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  m\ei^lcd  or  intimidated  by  infamous 
ministers,  so  far  as  to  become  the  instruments  of  their  cruelty  and  despotism, 
but  to  unite  with  us  in  one  social  compact,  formed  on  the  generous  principles 
of  equal  liberty,  and  cemented  by  8ut,h  an  exchange  of  beneficial  and  endearing 
offices  as  to  render  it  perpetual  In  ordei  to  complete  this  highly-desirable 
nnion,  we  submit  it  to  your  consideration,  whethei  it  may  not  be  expedient  for 
you  to  meet  together  in  your  several  towns  ind  districte,  and  elect  deputies 
who,  afterward  meeting  in  a  Provincial  Congress,  may  choose  delegates  to 
represent  your  province  in  the  Continental  Congress  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  tenth  day  of  May,  1775. 

In  this  present  Congress,  beginning  on  the  fifth  of  the  last  month,  and 
continued  to  this  day,  it  has  been  with  universal  pleasure,  and  a  unanimous 
vote,  resolved  that  we  should  consider  the  violation  of  your  rights,  by  the  act 
for  altering  the  government  of  your  province,  as  a  violation  of  our  own,  and 
that  you  should  be  invited  to  accede  to  our  confederation,  which  has  no  other 
objects  than  the  perfect  security  of  the  natural  and  civil  rights  of  all  the  con- 
stituent members,  according  to  their  respective  circumstances,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  a  lasting  and  happy  connection  with  Great  Britain  on  the  salutary 
and  constitutional  principles  hereinbefore  mentioned.     For  effecting  these  pvi- 
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poses,  WG  have  addressed  an  humble  and  loyal  petition  to  his  majesty,  praying 
relief  of  our  and  your  grievances,  and  have  associated  to  stop  all  importations 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  after  the  first  day  of  December,  and  all 
exportations  to  those  kingdoms  and  the  West  Indies,  after  the  tenth  day  of 
next  September,  unless  the  said  grievances  are  redressed. 

That  Almighty  God  may  incline  your  minds  to  approve  our  equitable  and 
necessary  measures,  to  add  yourselves  to  us,  to  put  your  fate,  whenever  you 
suffer  injuries  which  you  are  detennined  to  oppose,  not  on  the  small  influence 
of  your  single  province,  but  on  the  consolidated  powers  of  North  America, 
and  may  grant  to  our  joint  exertions  an  event  as  happy  as  our  cause  is  just,  is 
the  fervent  prayer  of  us,  your  sincere'  and  affectionate  friends  and  fellow-aub- 
jects. 

By  order  of  the  Congress, 

Hesey  Miduleton,  President, 


PETITION    OF  CONGRESS   TO   THE   KING.' 

To  the  King's  mosl  excellent  Majesty  : 

Most  Gracious  Sovereign — We  your  majesty's  Eiithful  subjects,  of  the 
colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  counties 
of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  inhabitants  of 
these  colonics,  who  have  deputed  us  to  represent  them  in  general  Congress,  by 
this  our  humble  petition  beg  leave  to  lay  our  grievances  before  the  throne. 

A  standing  army  has  been  kept  in  these  colonies  ever  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  late  war,  without  the  consent  of  our  Assemblies ;  and  this  army,  with  a  con- 
siderable naval  armament,  has  been  employed  to  force  tlie  collection  of  taxes. 

The  authority  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  under  him  the  brigadier- 
general,  has,  in  time  of  peace,  been  rendered  supreme  in  all  the  civil  govern- 
ments of  America. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  all  your  majesty's  forces  in  North  America  has, 
in  time  of  peace,  been  appointed  governor  of  a  colony. 

The  charges  of  usual  officers  have  been  greatly  increased,  and  new,  expens- 
ive, and  oppressive  offices  have  been  multiplied. 

The  judges  of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty  courts  are  empowered  to  receive 
their  salaries  and  fees  from  the  effects  condemned  by  themselves. 

The  officers  of  the  customs  are  empowered  to  break  open  and  enter  houses 
without  the  authority  of  any  civil  magistrate,  founded  on  legal  information. 

The  judges  of  courts  of  common  law  have  been  made  entirely  dependent  on 
one  part  of  the  Legislature  for  their  salaries,  as  well  as  for  the  duration  of  their 
commissions. 

■  Adopted  October  26th,  nU.—Journak  of  Congress,  -voL  L,  p.  C3.  TM3  was  drawn  up  liy 
John  Adams,  and  egireeted  by  John  Dickenson. 
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Counselors,  holding  their  commissions  during  pleasure,  exercise  legislative 
authority. 

Humble  and  reasonable  petitions,  from  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
have  been  fruitless. 

The  agents  of  the  people  have  been  discountenanced,  and  governors  have 
been  instructed  to  prevent  the  payment  of  the  salaries. 

Assemblies  have  been  repeatedly  and  injuriously  dissolved. 

Commerce  has  been  burdened  with  many  useless  and  oppressive  restrictions. 

By  several  acts  of  Parliament,  made  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  years  of  your  majesty's  reign,  duties  are  imposed  on  us  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  revenue ;  and  the  powers  of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty  courts  are 
extended  beyond  their  ancient  limits,  whereby  our  property  is  taken  from  us 
without  our  consent,  the  trial  by  jury  in  many  civil  cases  is  abolished,  enormous 
forfeitures  are  incurred  for  slight  offenses,  vexatious  informers  are  exempted 
from  paying  damages  to  which  they  are  justly  liable,  and  oppressive  security  is 
required  from  owners  before  they  are  allowed  to  defend  their  right. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  have  resolved  that  colonists  may  be  tried  in 
England  for  offenses  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  America,  by  virtue  of  a 
statute  passed  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  in  consequence 
thereof,  attempts  have  been  made  to  enforce  that  statutu 

A  statute  was  passed  in  the  twelfth  jear  of  your  myesty  s  reign  directing 
that  persons  charged  with  committing  any  offenie  therein  described  m  any 
place  out  of  the  realm,  may  be  indicted  and  tried  for  the  same  m  any  shire  oi 
county  within  the  realm,  whereby  inhabitants  ot  thee  colonies  may  in  sundry 
cases  by  that  statute  made  capital,  be  deprived  of  a  trial  by  their  peers  of  the 
vicinage. 

In  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  an  aet  was  passed  for  blocking  up  the 
harbor  of  Boston ;  another,  empowering  the  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
to  send  persons  indicted  for  murder  in  that  province  to  another  colony,  or  even 
to  Great  Britain,  for  trial,  whereby  such  offenders  may  escape  legal  punish- 
ment ;  a  third  for  altering  the  chartered  constitution  of  government  in  that 
province ;  and  a  fourth  for  altering  the  limits  of  Quebec,  abolishing  the  English 
and  restoring  the  French  laws,  whereby  great  numbers  of  British  Frenchmen 
are  subjected  to  the  latter,  and  establishing  an  absolute  government  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  throughout  those  vast  regions  that  border  on  the  west- 
erly and  northerly  boundaries  of  the  free,  Protestant  English  settlements ;  and 
a  fifth  for  the  better  providing  suitable  quarters  for  officers  and  soldiers  in  his 
™^J6sty's  service  in  North  America. 

To  a  sovereign  who  glories  in  the  name  of  Britain,  the  bare  recital  of  these 
acts  must,  we  presume,  justify  the  loyal  subjects  who  fly  to  the  foot  of  his 
throne  and  implore  his  clemency  for  protection  against  them. 

From  this  destructive  system  of  colony  administration,  adopted  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  war,  have  flowed  those  distresses,  dangers,  fears,  and 
jealousies  that  overwhelm  your  majesty's  dutiful  colonists  with  affliction ;  and 
we  defy  our  most  subtile  and  inveterate  enemies  to  trace  the  unhappy  differ- 
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ences  between  Great  Britain  and  these  colonies  from  an  earlier  period,  or  from 
other  causes  thstn  we  have  assigned. 

Had  they  proceeded  on  our  part  from  restless  levity  of  temper,  unjust 
impulses  of  ambition,  or  artful  suggestions  of  seditious  persons,  we  should  merit 
the  opprobrious  terms  frequently  bestowed  on  us  by  those  we  revere.  But,  so 
^r  from  promoting  innovations,  we  have  only  opposed  them,  and  can  be 
charged  with  no  offense  unless  it  be  one  to  recieve  injuries,  and  bo  sensible  of 
them. 

Had  our  creator  been  pleased  to  give  ua  existence  in  a  land  of  slavery,  the 
sense  of  our  condition  might  have  been  mitigated  bj  ignorance  and  habit.  But, 
thanks  he  to  his  adorable  goodness,  we  were  horn  the  heirs  of  freedom,  and  ever 
enjoyed  our  right,  under  the  auspices  of  your  royal  ancestors,  whose  fiimily  was 
seated  on  the  throne  to  rescue  and  secure  a  pious  and  gallant  nation  from  the 
popery  and  despotism  of  a  superstitious  and  inexorable  tyrant.  Your  majesty, 
we  are  confident,  justly  rejoices  that  your  title  to  the  crown  is  thus  founded  on 
tho  title  of  your  people  to  liberty ;  and,  therefore,  we  doubt  not  but  your  royal 
wisdom  must  approve  the  sensibility  that  teaches  your  subjects  anxiously  to 
guard  the  blessing  they  received  from  divine  Providence,  and  thereby  to  prove 
the  performance  of  that  compact  which  elevated  the  illustrions  house  of  Bruns- 
wick to  the  imperial  dignity  it  now  possesses. 

The  apprehension  of  being  degraded  into  a  state  of  servitude  from  the  pre- 
eminent rank  of  English  freemen,  while  our  minds  retain  the  Strongest  love  of 
liberty,  and  clearly  foresee  the  miseries  preparing  for  us  and  our  posterity, 
excites  emotions  in  our  breasts  which,  though  we  can  not  describe,  w*  should 
not  wish  to  conceal.  Feeling  as  men,  and  thinking  as  subjects,  in  the  manner 
we  do,  silence  would  be  disloyalty.  By  giving  this  faithful  information,  we  do 
all  in  our  power  to  promote  the  great  objects  of  your  royal  cares,  tho  tranquil- 
lity of  your  government  and  the  welfare  of  your  people. 

Duty  to  your  maj^ty,  and  regard  for  the  preservation  of  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  the  primary  obligations  of  nature  and  society,  command  us  to  entreat 
your  royal  attention;  and,  as  your  majesty  enjoys  the  signal  distinction  of 
reigning  over  freemen,  we  apprehend  the  language  of  freemen  can  not  be  dis- 
pleasing. Your  royal  indignation,  we  hope,  will  rather  fall  on  those  designing 
and  dangerous  men,  who,  daringly  interposing  themselves  between  your  royal 
person  and  your  faithful  subjecta,  and  for  several  years  past  incessantly 
employed  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  society,  by  abusing  your  majesty's  authority, 
misrepresenting  your  American  subjects,  and  prosecuting  the  most  desperate 
and  irritating  projects  of  oppression,  have  at  length  compelled  us,  by  the  force 
of  accumulated  injuries,  too  severe  to  be  any  longer  tolerable,  to  disturb  your 
majesty's  repose  by  our  complaints. 

These  sentiments  are  extorted  from  hearts  that  much  more  willingly  would 
bleed  in  your  majesty's  service.  Yet  so  greatly  have  we  been  misrepresented, 
that  a  necessity  has  been  alleged  of  taking  away  our  property  from  us  without 
our  consent,  "to  defray  the  charge  of  the  administration  of  justice,  the  support 
of  civil  government,  and  the  defense,  protection,  and  security  of  the  colonies," 
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But  we  beg  leave  to  assure  your  majeatj  that  such  provision  has  been  and  will 
he  made  for  defraying  the  first  two  articles  as  has  been  and  shall  be  judged,  by 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  colonics,  just  and  suitable  to  their  respective  cir- 
cumstances ;  and,  for  the  defense,  protection,  and  security  of  the  colonies,  their 
militia,  if  properly  regulated,  as  they  earnestly  desire  may  immediately  be  done, 
would  be  fully  sufficient,  at  least  in  times  of  peace  ;  and  in  case  of  ivar,  your 
faithful  colonists  will  be  ready  and  willing,  as  they  ever  have  been,  when  con- 
Ktitutionally  required,  to  demonstrate  their  loyalty  to  your  majesty,  by  exert- 
ing their  most  strenuous  efforts  in  granting  supplies  and  raising  forces.  Yielding 
to  no  British  subjects  in  affectionate  attachment  to  your  majesty's  person,  family, 
and  government,  we  too  dearly  prize  the  privilege  of  expressing  that  attachment 
by  those  proofs  that  are  honorable  to  the  prince  who  receives  them,  and  to  the 
people  who  give  them,  ever  to  resign  it  to  any  body  of  men  upon  earth. 

Had  we  been  permitted  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the  inheritance  lefl  us  by  our 
forefathers,  we  should  at  this  time  have  been  peaceably,  cheei-fuUy,  and  usefully 
employed  in  recommending  ourselves  by  every  testimony  of  devotion  to  your 
majesty,  and  of  veneration  to  the  State  from  which  we  derive  our  origin.  But 
though  now  exposed  to  unexpected  and  unnatural  scenes  of  distress  by  a  con- 
tention with  that  nation  in  whose  parental  guidance,  on  all  important  affairs,  we 
have  hitherto,  with  filial  reverence,  constantly  trusted,  and  therefore  can  derive 
no  instruction  in  our  present  unhappy  and  perplexing  circumstances  from  any 
former  experience,  yet  we  doubt  not  the  purity  of  our  intention  and  the  integ- 
rity of  our  conduct  will  justify  us  at  that  grand  tribunal  before  which  all  man- 
kind must  submit  to  judgment. 

We  ask  hut  for  peace,  liberty,  and  safety.  We  wish  not  a  diminution  of 
the  prerogative,  nor  do  we  solicit  the  grant  of  any  new  right  in  our  favor. 
Your  royal  authority  over  us,  and  our  connection  with  Great  Britain,  we  shall 
always  carefully  and  zealously  endeavor  to  support  and  maintain. 

Filled  with  aentimenta  of  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  of  affection  to  our 
parent  State,  deeply  impressed  by  our  education,  and  strongly  confirmed  by 
our  reason,  and  anxious  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  th^o  dispositions,  we  present 
this  petition  only  to  obtain  redress  of  grievances  and  relief  from  fears  and 
jealousies  occasioned  by  the  system  of  statutes  and  regulations,  adopted  since 
the  close  of  the  late  war,  for  raising  a  revenue  in  America ;  extending  the 
powers  of  courts  of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty;  trying  persons  in  Great 
Britain  for  offenses  alleged  to  be  committed  in  America,  affecting  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  altering  the  government  and  extending  the  limits 
of  Quebec ;  by  the  abolition  of  which  system  the  harmony  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  thrae  colonies,  so  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  both,  and  so  ardently 
desired  by  the  latter,  and  the  usual  intercourse  will  be  immediately  restored. 
In  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of  your  majesty  and  Parliament,  we  confide  for 
a  redress  of  our  other  grievances,  trusting  that,  when  the  causes  of  our  appre- 
hensions are  removed,  our  future  conduct  will  prove  us  not  unworthy  of  the 
regard  we  have  been  accustomed,  in  our  happier  days,  to  enjoy ;  for,  appealing 
to  that  Being  who  searches  thoroughly  the  hearts  of  his  creatures,  we  solemnly 
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profess  that  our  councils  have  heea  influenced  by  no  other  motives  than  a  dreaii 
of  impending  destruction. 

Pennit  us,  then,  most  gracious  sovereign,  in  the  name  of  all  your  faithful 
people  in  America,  with  the  utmost  humility,  to  implore  you,  for  the  honor  of 
Almighty  God,  whose  pure  religion  our  enemies  are  undermining;  for  your 
glory,  which  can  be  advanced  only  by  rendering  your  subjects  happy,  and  keep- 
ing them  united;  for  the  interests  of  your  family,  depending  on  an  adherence 
to  the  principles  that  enthroned  it ;  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  your  kingdoms 
and  dominions,  threatened  with  almost  unavoidable  dangers  and  distresses,  that 
your  majesty,  as  the  loving  father  of  your  whole  people,  connected  by  the  same 
bonds  of  law,  loyalty,  faith,  and  blood,  though  dwelling  in  various  countries, 
will  not  suffer  the  transcendant  relation  formed  by  these  ties  to  be  further  vio- 
lated, in  uncertain  expectation  of  effects  that,  if  attained,  never  can  compensate 
for  the  calamities  through  which  they  must  be  gained. 

We,  therefore,  most  earnestly  beseech  your  majesty  that  your  royal  author- 
ity and  interposition  may  be  used  for  our  relief,  and  that  a  gracious  answer  may 
be  given  to  this  petition. 

That  your  majesty  may  enjoy  every  felicity  through  a  long  and  glorious 
reign,  over  loyal  and  happy  subjects,  and  that  your  descendants  may  inherit 
your  prosperity  and  dominions  till  time  shall  be  no  more,  is,  and  always  will 
be,  our  sincere  and  fervent  prayer. 
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SETTING   FORTH   THE   CAUSES   AND   NECESSITY 

OF  THE  PEOPLE  TAiaNG  UP  ARMS.' 

Ip  it  was  possible  for  men,  who  exercise  their  reason,  to  believe  that  the 
Divine  Author  of  our  existence  intended  a  part  of  the  human  raoe  to  hold  iiii 
absolute  property  in,  and  an  unbounded  power  over,  others,  marked  out  by  his 
infinite  goodness  and  wisdom,  as  the  objects  of  a  legal  domination  never  right- 
fully resistible,  however  severe  and  oppressive,  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies 
might  at  least  require  from  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  some  evidence  that 
this  dreadful  authority  over  them  has  been  granted  to  that  body.  But  a  rever- 
ence for  our  great  Creator,  principles  of  humanity,  and  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  must  convince  all  those  who  reflect  upon  the  subject,  that  government  wa.s 
inatituted  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  ought  to  bo  administered  foi- 
the  attainment  of  that  end.  The  Legislature  of  Great  Britain,  however,  stim- 
ulated by  an  inordinate  passion  for  a  power  not  only  unjustifiable,  but  which 
they  know  to  be  peculiarly  reprobated  by  the  very  constitution  of  that  kingdom, 
and  desperate  of  success  in  any  mode  of  contest  where  regard  should  be  had  to 
truth,  law,  or  right,  have,  at  length,  deserting  those,  attempted  to  efiect  their 
cruel  and  impolitic  purpose  of  enslaving  these  colonies  by  violence,  and  have 
theieby  lendertd  it  necc'isaiy  for  ua  to  close  with  thejr  last  appeal  fiom  rea«{n 
to  iims  let  however  bliidvd  that  assembly  may  be  by  then  mtemperitt 
nge  for  unlimited  domination  so  to  slight  iu<*tice  and  the  opitinn  of  mankin  1 
we  est<=em  ourselves  bound  bj  obhgations  of  respect  to  the  re  t  of  the  wcrll  t 
make  known  the  justice  of  oui  cause 

Our  forefathers  inhabitants  of  the  i  l<inl  (f  Greit  Biitiin  left  the  r  nitiv 
lanl  to  seek  on  these  shores  a  rti  denco  for  civil  and  religiLus  freedom  At 
the  e\pGn'<(,  of  then  blood  it  tht,  hazard  of  then  foitunes  without  the  least 
charge  to  their  coun  ry  from  which  they  remove!  by  unceasing  labor  and  ii 
unconqueiible  spilt  they  effected '^ttlementa  in  the  distant  inl  mhospitallt 
wilds  of  America  then  filled  i\  ith  numero  is  and  warlike  natioua  of  I  irharians 
Societies  or  governments  vc  ted  with  |Cifect  Lcishtures  were  formed  under 
charteis  from  the  crown  and  an  harmmious  n  terco  irse  wis  establishe  1  hetweei 
the  colonies  and  the  1  mgdom  from  which  thev  derived  their  origin  The  mu 
tual  benefits  of  this  union  became,  in  a  short  time,  so  extraordinary  as  to  excite 
astonishment.     It  is  universally  confessed  that  the  amazing  increase  of  the 

'  Adopted  July  6,  1716.— See  Journals  of  Confess,  vol.  1.  p.  134. 
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■wealth,  strength,  and  navigation  of  the  realm  arose  from  this  source ;  and  the 
minister,  ivho  so  wisely  and  successfully  directed  the  measures  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  late  war  publicly  declared,  that  these  colonies  enabled  her  to  triumph 
over  her  enemies.  Toward  the  close  of  that  war  it  pleased  our  sovereign  to 
make  a  change  in  his  councils.  From  that  fetal  moment  the  afiairs  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire  began  to  fall  into  confusion,  and  gradually  sliding  from  the  summit 
of  glorious  prosperity,  to  which  they  had  been  advanced  by  the  virtues  and 
abilities  of  one  man,  are  at  length  distracted  by  the  convulsions  that  now  shake 
it  to  its  deepest  foundations.  The  new  ministry,  finding  the  brave  foes  of 
Britain,  though  frequently  defeated,  yet  still  contending,  took  up  the  unfor- 
tunate idea  of  granting  them  a  hasty  peace,  and  of  then  subduing  her  faithful 
friends. 

These  devoted  colonies  were  judged  to  be  in  such  a  state,  as  to  present  vic- 
tories without  bloodshed,  and  all  tho  easy  emoluments  of  statuteable  plunder. 
The  uninterrupted  tenor  of  their  peaceable  and  respectful  behavior  from  the 
beginning  of  colonization — their  dutiful,  zealous,  and  useful  services  during  the 
war,  though  so  recently  and  amply  acknowledged  in  the  most  honorable  man- 
ner by  his  majesty,  by  the  late  king,  and  by  Parliament,  could  not  save  them 
from  the  meditated  innovations.  Parliament  was  influenced  to  adopt  the  per- 
nicious project,  and,  assuming  a  new  power  over  them,  have,  in  the  course  of 
eleven  years,  given  such  decisive  specimens  of  the  spirit  and  consequences  at- 
tending this  power,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  concerning  the  efiects  of  acquiescence 
under  it.  They  have  undertaJfcn  to  give  and  grant  our  money  without  our  con- 
sent, though  we  have  ever  exercised  an  exclusive  right  to  dispose  of  our  own 
property ;  statutes  have  been  passed  for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  admiralty 
and  vice-admiralty  courts  beyond  their  ancient  limits ;  for  depriving  us  of  the 
accustomed  and  inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  jury,  in  cases  affecting  both 
life  and  property ;  for  suspending  tlie  Legislature  of  one  of  the  colonies ;  for 
interdicting  all  commerce  with  the  capital  of  another ;  and  for  altering  funda- 
mentally the  form  of  government  established  by  charter,  and  secured  by  acts 
of  its  own  Legislature  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  crown ;  for  exemptim'  the 
"murderers"  of  colonists  from  legal  trial,  and,  in  efiect,  from  punishment;  for 
erecting  in  a  neighboring  province,  acquired  by  tho  joint  arms  of  Great  Britain 
and  America,  a  despotism  dangerous  to  our  very  existence ;  and  for  quartering 
soldiers  upon  the  colonists  in  time  of  profound  peace.  It  has  also  been  resolved 
in  Parliament,  that  colonists  charged  with  committing  certain  offenses  shall  be 
transported  to  England  to  be  tried. 

But  why  should  wo  enumerate  our  injuries  in  detail  ?  By  one  statute  it  is 
declared,  that  Parliament  can  "  of  right  iqake  laws  to  bind  us  in  all  cases  what- 
soever." What  is  to  defend  us  against  so  enormous,  so  unlimited,  a  power? 
Not  a  single  man  of  those  who  assume  it  is  chosen  by  us,  or  is  subject  to  our 
control  or  influence :  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all  of  them  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  such  laws,  and  an  American  revenue,  if  not  diverted  from  the 
ostensible  purposes  for  which  it  is  raised,  would  actually  lighten  their  own  bur- 
Aetm  in  proportion  aa  they  increase  ours.     We  saw  the  misery  to  which  such 
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despotism  would  reduce  us.  We  for  ten  years  incessantly  and  ineffectually  be- 
sieged the  throne  as  supplicants :  we  reasoned,  we  remonstrated  with  Parlia- 
ment in  the  most  mild  and  decent  language. 

Administration,  sensible  that  we  should  regard  these  oppressive  measures  as 
freemen  ought  to  do,  sent  over  fleets  and  armies  to  enforce  them.  The  indig- 
nation of  the  Americana  was  roused,  it  is  true,  bat  it  was  the  indignation  of  a 
virtuous,  loyal,  and  affectionate  people.  A  Congress  of  delegates  from  the 
united  colonies  was  assembled'at  Philadelphia  on  the  fifth  day  of  last  Septem- 
ber. We  resolved  again  to  offer  an  humble  and  dutiful  petition  to  the  king, 
and  also  addressed  our  fellow-subjects  of  Great  Britain,  We  have  pursued 
every  temperate,  every  respectful  measure ;  we  have  even  proceeded  to  break 
off  our  commercial  intercourse  with  our  fellow-subjects,  as  the  last  peaceable 
admonition,  that  our  attachment  to  no  nation  on  earth  should  supplant  our 
attachment  to  liberty.  This,  we  flattered  ourselves,  was  the  ultimate  step  of 
the  controversy ;  but  subsequent  events  have  shown  how  vain  was  the  hope  of 
finding  moderation  in  our  enemies. 

Several  threatening  expressions  against  the  colonies  were  inserted  in  his 
majesty's  speech ;  our  petition,  though  we  were  told  it  was  a  decent  one,  and 
that  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  rec^ivo  it  graciously,  and  to  promise  laying 
it  before  his  Parliament,  was  huddled  into  both  Housra  among  a  bundle  of 
American  papers,  and  there  neglected.  The  Lords  and  Commons,  in  their  ad- 
dress in  the  month  of  February,  said,  that  "a  rebellion  at  that  time  actually 
existed  within  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  that  those  concerned  in 
it  had  been  countenanced  and  encouraged  by  unlawful  combinations  and  en- 
gagements, entered  into  by  his  majesty's  subjects  in  several  of  the  other  colo- 
nies ;  and  therefore  they  besought  his  majesty  tliat  he  would  take  the  most 
effectual  measures  to  enforce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  the 
supreme  Legislature."  Soon  after,  the  commercial  intercourse  of  tlio  whole 
colonies,  with  foreign  countries,  and  with  each  other,  was  cut  off  by  an  act  of 
Parliament :  by  another,  several  of  them  were  entirely  prohibited  from  the  fish- 
eries in  the  seas  near  their  coasts,  on  which  they  always  depended  for  their  sus- 
tenance ;  and  large  reinforcements  of  shifs  and  troops  were  immediately  sent 
over  to  General  Gage. 

Fruitless  were  all  the  entreaties,  arguments,  and  eloquence  of  an  illustrious 
band  of  the  most  distinguished  peers  and  commoners,  who  nobly  and  stren- 
uously asserted  the  justice  of  our  cause,  to  stay,  or  even  to  mitigate  the  heed- 
less fury  with  which  these  accumulated  and  unexampled  outrages  were  hurried 
on.  Equally  fruitless  was  the  interference  of  the  city  of  London,  of  Bristol, 
and  many  other  respectable  towns  in  our  favor.  Parliament  adopted  an  insid- 
ious movement  calculated  to  divide  us,  to  establish  a  perpetual  auction  of  tax- 
ations where  colony  should  bid  against  colony,  all  of  them  uninformed  what 
ransom  would  redeem  their  lives,  and  thus  to  extort  from  ns,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  the  unknown  sums  that  should  be  sufficient  to  gratify,  if  possible  to 
gratify,  ministerial  rapacity,  with  the  miserable  indulgence  left  to  us  of  raising, 
in  our  own  mode,  tho  prescribed  tribute.     What  tenns  more  rigid  and  humiliat- 
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ing  could  have  been  dictated  by  remorsclesa  victors  to  conquered  enemies?  In 
our  circumstances  to  accept  thom,  would  be  to  deserve  them. 

Soon  after  the  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  arrived  on  this  continent, 
General  Gage,  who  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  had  taken  possession  of  the 
town  of  Eoaton,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  still  occupied  it  as  a 
garrison,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  sent  out  from  that  place  a  large  de- 
tachment of  his  army,  who  made  an  unprovoked  assault  on  the  inhabitanta  of 
the  said  province,  at  the  town  of  Lexington,  as  appears  by  the  affidavits  of  a 
great  number  of  persons,  some  of  whom  were  officers  and  soldiers  of  tliat  de- 
tachment, murdered  eight  of  the  inhabitants,  and  wounded  many  others.  From 
thence  the  troops  proceeded,  in  warlike  array,  to  the  town  of  Concord,  where 
they  set  upon  another  party  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  province,  killing  sev- 
eral and  wounding  more,  until  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  country  people  sud- 
denly assembled  to  repel  this  cruel  aggression.  Hostilities,  thus  commenced 
by  the  British  troops,  have  been  since  prosecuted  hy  them  without  regard  to 
feitb  or  reputation.  Tho  inhabitants  of  Boston  being  confined  withm  that  town 
by  the  general,  their  governor,  and  having,  in  order  to  procure  their  dismission, 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  said  inhabitants,  hav* 
ing  deposited  their  arma  with  their  own  magistrates,  should  have  liberty  to  de- 
part, taking  with  them  their  other  effects.  They  accordingly  delivered  up  their 
arms,  but  in  open  violation  of  honor,  in  defiance  of  tho  obligation  of  treaties, 
which  even  savage  nations  esteem  sacred,  the  governor  ordered  the  arms  depos- 
ited as  aforesaid,  that  they  might  be  preserved  for  their  owners,  to  be  seized  by 
a  body  of  soldiers ;  detained  tho  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  tlie  town, 
and  compelled  the  few  who  were  permitted  to  retire,  to  leave  their  most  valu- 
able efieets  behind. 

By  this  perfidy  wives  aro  scfarated  from  their  huibinds  childien  from 
their  parents,  the  aged  and  the  sick  fiom  thtir  lelatiou'i  and  ftiends  who  TMth 
to  attend  and  comfort  them ;  and  those  who  had  bten  ubod  to  lue  m  plenty  and 
even  elegance,  are  reduced  to  deploralle  di-.tiess 

The  general,  further  emulating  his  ministLrnl  masters  hy  a  proclamation 
bearing  date  on  the  twelfth  day  of  June  aftei  \enting  the  grossest  ftl'iehood'f 
and  calumnies  against  the  good  people  of  theai.  colonies  proceeds  to  declait 
them  all,  either  by  namo  or  desciijtion  to  bo  rebels  and  traitors  to  super«e<lc 
the  course  of  the  common  law,  and  mstetd  thereof  to  publish  and  order  tho  U'^e 
and  exercise  of  the  law  martial."  His  troops  have  butchered  our  countrymen, 
have  wantonly  burned  Charlestown,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  houses  in 
other  plaoes ;  our  ships  and  vessels  are  seized ;  the  necessary  supplies  of  pro- 
visions are  intercepted ;  and  he  is  exerting  his  utmost  power  to  spread  destruc- 
tion and  devastation  around  him. 

We  have  received  certain  intelligence  that  General  Carleton,  the  governor 
of  Canada,  is  instigating  the  people  of  that  province  and  the  Indians  to  fall  upon 
us ;  and  we  have  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  schema  have  been 
formed  to  excite  domestic  enemies  against  us.  In  brief,  a  part  of  these  colonies 
now  feel,  and  all  of  them  are  sure  of  feeling,  as  far  as  the  vengeance  of  admin- 
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iatration  can  inflict  them,  the  complicated  calamities  of  fire,  sword,  and  famine. 
We  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  choosing  an  unconditional  submission  to 
the  tyranny  of  irritated  ministers,  or  resistance  by  force.  The  latter  is  our 
choice.  We  have  counted  the  cost  of  this  contest,  and  find  nothing  so  dreadful 
as  voluntary  slavery.  Honor,  justice,  and  humanity,  forbid  us  tamely  to  sur- 
render that  freedom  which  we  received  from  our  gallant  ancestors,  and  which 
our  innocent  posterity  have  a  right  to  receive  from  us.  We  can  not  endure  the 
infiimy  and  guilt  of  resigning  succeeding  generations  to  that  wretchedness 
which  inevitably  awaits  them,  if  we  basely  entail  hereditary  bondage  upon 
them. 

Our  cause  is  just :  our  union  is  perfect :  our  internal  resources  are  great, 
and,  if  necessary,  foreign  assistance  is  undoubtedly  attainable.  We  gratefully 
acknowledge,  as  signal  instances  of  the  Divine  favor  toward  us,  that  His  Prov- 
idence would  not  permit  us  to  bo  called  into  this  severe  controversy  until  we 
were  grown  up  to  our  present  strength,  had  been  previously  exercised  in  war- 
lite  operations,  and  possessed  of  the  means  of  defending  ourselves.  With  hearts 
fortified  with  these  animating  reflections,  we  most  solemnly,  before  God  and 
the  world,  declare,  that,  exerting  the  utmost  energy  of  those  powers  which  our 
beneficent  Creator  hath  graciously  bestowed  upon  us,  the  arms  we  have  been 
compelled  by  our  enemies  to  assume,  we  will,  in  defiance  of  every  hazard,  with 
unabating  firmness  and  perseverance,  employ  for  the  preservation  of  our  liber- 
ties ;  being  with  one  mind  resolved  to  die  freemen  rather  than  to  live  slaves. 

Lest  this  declaration  should  disquiet  the  minds  of  our  friends  and  fellow- 
subjects  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  we  assure  them  that  we  mean  not  to  dissolve 
that  union  which  has  long  and  so  happily  subsisted  between  us,  and  which  we 
sincerely  wish  to  see  restored.  Necessity  has  not  yet  driven  us  into  that  des- 
perate measure,  or  induced  us  to  excite  any  other  nation  to  war  against  them. 
We  have  not  raised  armies  with  ambitious  designs  of  separating  from  Great 
Britain,  and  establishing  independent  States.  We  fight  not  for  glory  nor  for 
conquest.  We  exhibit  to  mankind  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  people  attacked 
by  unprovoked  enemies,  without  any  imputation  or  even  suspicion  of  ofiense. 
They  boast  of  their  privileges  and  civilization,  and  yet  profier  no  milder  condi- 
tions than  servitude  or  death. 

In  our  native  land,  in  defense  of  the  freedom  that  is  our  birthright,  and 
which  we  ever  enjoyed  till  the  late  violation  of  it — for  the  protection  of  our 
property,  acquu^d  solely  by  the  honest  industry  of  our  forefathers  and  our- 
selves, against  violence  actually  offered,  we  have  taken  up  arms.  We  shall  lay 
them  down  when  hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors,  and  all 
danger  of  their  being  renewed  shall  be  removed,  and  not  before. 

With  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  the  supreme  and  impartial 
Judge  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  most  devoutly  implore  His  divine  goodness 
to  protect  us  happily  through  this  great  conflict,  to  dispose  our  adversaries  to 
reconciliation  on  reasonable  terms,  and  thereby  to  relieve  the  empire  from  the 
calamities  of  civil  war. 
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MEMBERS  OP  THE  FIRST  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. 

The  following  are  the  namra  of  the  memhers  of  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  who  assembled  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
timber,  17T4.  Many  of  these  were  members  of  the  second  Congress,  also, 
which  assembled  at  the  same  phice  on  the  10th  of  Maj,  1175. 

Ifew  Hampshire. — John  Sullivan,  Nattianial  Folaom. 

Xassach'useas. — Thomas  Cuahing,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adama,  Robert  Treat  Paine 

Shade  Island  and  Froi'idettce  Ptantalions, — Stephen  Hopkins,  Samuel  Ward. 

Gmmecticul. — Eliphalet  Dyer,  Roger  Sherman  Silas  Dfane 

Sob  York. — Jamea  Duane,  John  Jay,  leaac  Lo  v   John  Alaop  Willmm  FIut  1  PhJip  I  t  ne« 

Henr/  Wisner. 
Mw  Jersey. — Jamea  Kinsey,  Stephen  Crane  "W  lliam  L    nggton  E   hi  d   m  th  J  1  n  D   Hirt 
Femtsyhania. — Joseph   Galloway,  John  Morton    f  ha  les  Humph  ey     Th  mas   MBn    San 

Rhodes,  Edward  Diddle,  George  Ross  John  I  ekenTOn 
Delaware — Cteaar  Rodney,  Thomas  ICKean,  Gcoi^o  Read 
Maryland. — Robert  Goldsborough,  Samuel  Chase  Tb  n  i^  John    n    Matth  w  Tdgbman,  W  iban 

Virginia.— Feyton  Randolph,  liichard  Ueniy  L  e   Gp    ,^  ■«  igb  u^foji    Patr  k  H  nrr  B   ba  i 

Bland,  Banjamin  Harrison,  Edmund  Pendleton 
!f(rrtk  (hroUna. — William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hughes,  Richard  Cas«  csll 
Smth  Garolinft. — Henry  Middleton,  John  RuUedge,  Tbomas  Lynch,  Christopher  Gadsden,  Kdward 

RaUedge. 

The  several  sessions  of  the  Continental  Congress  were  commenced  as  fol- 
lows: September  5,  1774,  also  May  10,  1775,  at  Philadelphia;  December  20, 
1776,  at  Baltimore ;  March  4,  1777,  at  Philadelphia ;  September  27, 1777,  at 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania;  September  30,  1777,  at  York,  Pennsylvania;  July 
2,  1778,  at  Philadelphia;  Juno  30, 1783,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey;  Novem- 
ber 26,  1783,  at  Annapolis,  Maryland ;  November  1,  1784,  at  Trenton,  New 
Jersey  ;  June  11,  1785,  at  New  York,  which,  from  that  time,  continued  to  be 
the  place  of  meeting  until  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
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The  bold  Resolution  offered  in  the  Continental  Congress,  by  Richard  Henry- 
Lee,  of  Virginia,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1776,  ivhich  declared  the  American 
colonies  Free  and  Independent  States,  was,  as  wo  have  observed,'  debated 
for  three  days,  when  the  further  consideration  of  it  was  postponed  until  the 
first  of  July,  and  a  committee  waa  appointed  to  draw  up  an  accompanying 
Declaration.  On  the  day  specified,  the  motion  was  brought  up  in^the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House,  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Virginia  (father  of  the  late 
President  Harrison),  in  the  chair.  The  draft  of  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  reported  at  the  same  time,  and  for  three  consecutive  days,  it  was  debated 
by  paragraphs,  seriatim.  Many  alterations,  omissions,  and  amendments  were 
made.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  original  draft,  from  the  pen  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  before  any  amendments  were  made  in  committee  of  the  whole.  The 
paas^es  omitted  by  Congress  are  printed  in  italics,  and  the  substitutions  are 
given  in  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page :' 
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A  Declaration  by  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  general  Congress  assembled : 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people 
to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to 
assume,  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel 
them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  bo  self-evident :  that  all  men  Mre  created  eqnal ; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  inherent  and  inalienable'  rights ; 
that  among  these  are  life,  Uberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that,  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  prin- 
ciples, and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate,  that 
governments  long  established,  should  not  be  changed  for'  bght  and  transient 

Be  a  very  small  part  of  the  tune,  and  when  Ihcro  had  never  Bnolteti 
.0  1  sat  "B  ith  Lii 


"  It  will  naturally  be  inquired  how  it  happened  that  he  was  appointed  on  a  committee  of  such 
importance.  There  were  more  reasuns  than  one.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  the  reputation  of  a  maEterly 
pen;  be  had  been  chosen  a  delegate  in  Vii^inia  in  consequence  of  a  very  handsome  public  paper 
which  he  had  written  for  tlie  House  of  Burgesses,  which  had  given  him  the  character  of  a  fine 
writer.  Another  reason  was,  that  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee  was  not  beloved  by  the  most  of  bia 
colleagues  from  Virginia,  and  Mr,  Jefibraon  waa  Sent  up  to  rival  and  supplant  him.  This  could  be 
done  only  by  the  pen,  for  Mr.  Jefferson  could  stand  no  eompetition  with  him,  or  any  one  else,  in 
elocution  and  pubic  debate. 

"The  committee  had  several  meetings,  in  whieli  were  proposed  the  articlesof  which  the  Decla- 
ration was  to  consist,  and  minutes  made  of  them.  The  committee  then  appomted  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
me  to  draw  them  np  in  form,  and  clothe  them  in  a  proper  dress.  The  sub-committee  met,  and  con- 
sidered the  minutes,  making  such  obsen'ationa  on  them  as  then  occnrred,  when  Mr.  Jefferson 
desired  mo  to  take  them  ia  my  iodgmga  and  mako  the  draft.  This  I  decUned,  and  gave  several 
reasons  for  so  doing : 

"1.  That  be  was  a  Tii^nian,  and  I  a  Massachuscttensian.  2.  That  he  waa  a  Southern  man, 
and  I  a  Korthem  one.  3.  That  I  had  been  so  obnoxious  for  my  early  and  constant  zeal  in  pro- 
moting the  measure,  that  every  draft  of  mine  would  undergo  a  more  severe  scrutiny  and  criticism. 
in  CoDgreas  than  one  of  his  composition.  4.  And  lastly,  and  that  would  be  reason  cnougb,  if  there 
were  no  other,  I  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  elegance  of  his  pen,  and  none  at  all  of  my  omi.  I 
theretbre  insisted  that  no  hesitation  should  be  made  on  his  part  He  BOcordingly  toolc  the  minutes, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  produced  to  me  his  draft." 

On  the  8th  of  July,  four  days  after  the  amended  Declaration  was  adopted,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote 
the  following  letter,  and  sent  i^  with  the  original  draft  to  Mr,  Lee,  who  was  then  at  his  home  in 
Virginia,  with  his  sick  wife ; 

■'PniLnnn-HiiA,  Jnly  S,  1IJ6. 

"  Dbae  Sib — For  news,  I  refer  you  to  your  brother,  who  writes  on  that  head.  I  inclose  you  a 
copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  also  as  originally  framed ; 
you  will  judge  whether  it  is  the  better  or  the  worse  for  the  critics.  I  diall  return  to  Virginia  after 
the  11th  of  Augusts  I  wish  my  successor  may  be  certain  to  come  before  that  time;  in  tlial  case,  I 
hope  I  shall  see  you,  and  not  Wvlhe,  in  convention,  that  the  business  of  government,  which  is  of 
everlas^ig  concern,  may  receive  your  aid.    Adieu,  and  believe  me  to  be  your  friend  and  si 


"Thomas  Jeiterson." 


'  Certain  unalienable 
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causes.  And,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath  sliown  that  mankind  are  more 
disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abohsh- 
ing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  a<;customed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses 
and  usurpations,  be^fun  at  a  distinguished  period,  and  pursuing  invariably  the 
same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is 
their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new 
guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these 
colonies ;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  expung^  their 
former  systems  of  government.  The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great 
Britain  is  a  history  of  unremittiTtg'  injuries  and  usurpations;  among  which 
appears  no  solitary  fact  to  contradict  ths  uniform,  tenor  of  the  rest ;  but  all 
have'  in  direct  object,  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these 
States.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world;  for  the  truth 
of  which  we  pledge  a  faith  yet  unsullied  by  falsehood. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the 
public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing 
importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be 
obtained ;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  neglected  utterly'  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts 
of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in 
the  Legislature ;  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable, 
and  distant  from  the  repository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  solo  purpose  of 
fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  Houses  repeatedly  and  continually,  for 
opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to 
be  elected,  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have 
returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise,  the  State  remaining,  in  the 
mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without  and  convulsions 
within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States ;  for  that  pur- 
pose obstructing  tlie  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass 
others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither ;  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new 
appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  suffered  the  administration  of  justice  totally  to  cease  in  some  of 
these  States,"  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  our  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their 
offices  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices  by  a  self-assumed  power,  and 
sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

'  Utterly  neglected 
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He  has  tept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies  and  ships  of 
war,  without  the  consent  of  our  Legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the 
civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our 
constitutions,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts 
of  pretended  legislation : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us ; 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  murders 
which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States ; 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  tlie  world; 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent ; 

For  depriving  us'  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury; 

For  transporting  us  beyond  the  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offenses ; 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  province, 
establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so 
as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same 
absolute  rule  into  th^e  States  ;" 

For  taking  away  our  charter^,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  alter- 
ing fundamentally  the  forms  of  our  governments  ; 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested 
with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  withdrawing  his  governors,  and"  de- 
claring us  out  of  his  aUe(/iance  and  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burned  our  towns,  and  de- 
stroyed the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  com- 
plete the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circum- 
stances of  cruelty  and  perfidy'  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inliabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless 
Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction 
of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  of  existence ;  he  has  excited  treasonable  in- 
surrections of  our  fellow-citizens  with  the  allurements  of  forfeiture  and 
confiscation  of  our  property. 

He  has  constrained  others,"  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms 
against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren, 
or  to  Ml  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself,  violating  its  most 
sacred  rights  of  life  and  lilerty  in  the  persons  (^  a  distant  pei^le,  who 
i  him,  captivating  and  carrying  them,  into  slavery  in  another 
,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their  transportation  thither. 
7his  piratical  warfare,  the  opprohrizmt  of  infidel  powers,  is  the  warfare  of 
the  Christiah  King  of  Great  Britain.     Determined  to  keep  open  a  m,arket 

a.  '  By 

totally  '  Our  fellow-citizens 
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where  MEN  should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  proHUuted  his  negative  for 
suppressing  every  l^islalive  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrabk 
commerce.  And  that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of 
distinguished  dye,  he  is  now  exciting  those  very  people  to  rise  in  anm 
among  us,  and  to  purchase  thai  liberty  of  which  he  has  deprived  them,  bij 
murdering  the  people  upon,  whom  he  obtruded  them :  thus  paying  off  former 
crimes  committed  against  tlie  liberties  of  one  people  with  crimes  which  he 
urges  them  to  commit  against  the  liyes  of  another* 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned  for  redresa  in  the 
most  humble  terms :  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  re- 
peated injury.  A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which 
may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  people  who  mean  to  be  free} 
Future  ages  will  scarce  believe  that  the  hardiness  of  one  man  adventured, 
within  the  short  compass  of  twelve  years  only,  to  build  a  fouudaUon,  so 
broad  and  undisguised,  for  tyranny  over  a  people  fostered  and  fixed  in 
principles  of  freedom. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  Wc  have 
warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  Legislature  to  extend  o' 
jurisdiction  over  these  our  States.'  AVe  have  reminded  them  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here,  no  one  of  which  could  warrant 
so  strange  a  pretension ;  that  these  were  effected  at  the  ex^pense  of  our  own 
blood  and  treasure,  unassisted  by  the  wealth  or  the  strength  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  that,  in  constituting,  indeed,  our  several  forms  of  government,  we  had 
adopted  one  common  king,  thereby  laying  a  foundation  for  perpetual  league 
and  amity  with  them  ;  but  that  submission  to  their  Parliament  was  no  part 
of  our  Constitution,  nor  ever  in  idea,  if  history  may  be  credited;  and  we' 
appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  as  well  as  to"  the  ties  of-  our 
common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  were  likely  to'  interrupt 
our  connection  and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  justice  and  consanguinity ;  and  when  occasions  have  besn  given  them,  by 
the  regular  course  of  their  laws,  of  removing  from  their  councils  the  dis- 
turbers of  our  harmony,  they  have,  by  their  free  election,  re-established  them 
in  power.  At  this  very  time,  too,  they  are  permitting  their  chief  magis- 
trate to  send  over,  nM  only  soldiers  of  our  common  blood,  but  IScotchf  and] 
foreign  mercenaries  to  invade  and  destroy  us.     These  facts  have  given 

•  It  has  been  aseerfed  tliat  this  paragraph  waa  expunged  because  it  was  not  palatable  to  those 
delegates  who  were  alaveholdera,  and  that  it  was  stricken  out  lest  it  should  cause  tiem  to  cast  a 
negative  vote  oc  the  question.  There  is  no  proof  that  snch  selfish  motives  actuated  aaj  member 
of  that  assembly.  It  was  a  sacrel  regard  for  tnith  which  caused  it  to  be  stricken  out  No  such 
charge  aa  the  paragraph  contained  could  jusUy  be  made  against  Geoi^e  III.,  then  under  arraign- 
penL  The  slave-trade  was  b^un  and  earned  on  long  before  the  reign  of  any  of  bia  house,  and  it 
ifl  not  known  that  he  ever  gave  his  assent  to  any  thing  relating  to  slavery,  eioept  to  abolish  it,  and 
to  declare  the  trade  a  piracy.  By  a  resolutiou  offered  by  Charles  F,  UeTcer.  of  VhTrfnia,  and 
^optod  by  Congress  in  1817,  the  slave-trade  waa  declared  "  a  pkaay."  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  first 
Ai^ncan  statesman,  and  probably  the  first  writer  of  modern  times,  who  denounced  that  iniiimons 
traffic  as  "a  piratical  wMftre."~Se9  Lifi  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  i.,  HG. 

\  ^rse  people  »  An  unwarrantable  •  TJa 

,  5-*'^  ,  '  ■^'^  ■'^  ''"^s  conjured  them  by  '  Woald  mevitably 

t  Ur.  Witherspoon,  who  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  moved  tlie  strtiug  out  of  the  word  ScotciL 
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the  last  stab  to  agonizing  affection,  and  manly  spirit  bids  us  to  renounce 
forever  these  unfeeling  brethren.  We  must  endeavor  to  forget  our  former 
hve  fo?-  them ;  we  must,  therefore,  acquieace  in  the  necessity  which  denounces 
our  separation,  and  hold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war, 
in  peace,  frienda. 

We  might  have  been  a  free  and  great  people  together ;  but  a  communi- 
cation of  grandeur  and  of  freedom,  it  seems,  is  below  their  dignity.  Be  it 
so,  since  they  will  have  it.  The  road  to  happiness  and  to  glory  is  open  to 
tts  too ;  we  will  climb  -It  apart  from  them,  and  acquiesce  in  the  necessity 
which  denounces  our  eternal  separation. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  gen- 
eral Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the 
rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good 
people  of  these  States,'  reject  and  renounce  all  allegiance  and  subjection  to 
the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  others  who  may  hereafter  claim  by, 
through,  or  under  them;  we  -utterly  dissolve  all  political  connection  which 
may  heretofore  have  subsisted  between  us  and  the  Parliament  or  people  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and,  jirudly,  we  do  assert  the  colonies  io  be  free  and  ind^- 
pendent  States ;  and  that,  as  free  and  independent  States,  they  have  full 
power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and 
to  do  all  other  acta  and  things  which  independent  States  may  of  right  do.  And 
for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
i,  and  our  sacred  honor. 


Mr.  Lee's  resolution,  declaring  the  colonies  '■  free  and  independent  States,'' 
was  adopted  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  that  day,  rather  than  the  4th,  should  be 
celebrated  as  our  national  anniversary.  It  was  only  the  form  of  the  Declara- 
tion, which  accompanied  the  resolution,  that  was  adopted  on  the  latter  day. 

The  debates  on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence were  long  and  animated,  for  there  was  very  little  unanimity  in  feeUng 
when  they  began  in  June.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  the  Adamses,  of  Massachu- 
setts, Dr.  Witherspoon,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Edward  Rutledge,  of  South  Car- 
ohna,  were  the  chief  speakers  in  favor  of  the  measure ;  and  John  Dickenson, 
of  Pennsylvania,  against  it.  Although  it  was  evident,  from  the  fir^  introduc- 
tion of  the  resolution,  that  a  majority  of  the  colonies  would  vote  fo>siVits 
friends  were  fearfiil  that  a  unanimous  vote  could  not  bo  obtained,  inasmuch  as 
two  of  the  Assemblies  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  had  refused  to  sanction 
the  measure,  and  those  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  New  Tork,  were  silent. 
Anxiously  did  the  friends  of  the  measure  endeavor  to  win  the  wavering,  and  at 
length  they  were  successful.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  thirteen  colonies  was  given  in  tavor  of  the  great  Declaration.'     The  record 

■  Colouies.     See  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Deolaralion,  page  601. 

'  On  the  9th  of  September,  1776,  Congress  resolved,  "  That  in  all  continental  commissions,  and 
other  instrumenta,  where,  heretofore,  the  worda  "  United  Colonies"  have  been  used,  the  style  be 
altered,  for  the  future,  to  the  "United  States."  From  (hat  day,  the  word  "Colony'  is  not  known 
in  our  hiatory. 
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of  the  event  waa  made  in  the  following  plain  manner,  in  the  journal  of  Congress 
for  that  day :' 

"Agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  to  take  into  their  further  consideration  the  Declaration ; 
and,  after  some  time,  the  president  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison 
reported  that  the  committee  have  agreed  to  a  Declaration,  which  they  deaired 
him  to  report.     The  Declaration  being  read,  was  agreed  to  aa  follows :" 


When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people 
to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  fliem  with  anotlier,  and  to 
assume,  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station,  to  which 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  'requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel 
them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident — that  all  men  are  created  equal ; 
that  they  are  endowed  hy  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That,  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the- people  to  alter  or  abolish 
it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundations  on  such  principles, 
and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  aa  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
eSeet  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  govern- 
ments long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ; 
and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to 
suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the 
forma  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and 
usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off 
such  a  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such 
haa  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies,  and  such  is  now  the  necessity 
which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  government.  The 
history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain,  ia  a  history  of  repeated  injnries 
and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute 
tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid 
world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the 
nublic  good.' 


'  The  great  importance  of  t!ie  event  does  not  seem  to  have  been  realized  even  by  many  men  in 
putilic  life.  Anderson,  in  his  Goneiiiuiionai  Gazette,  announced  the  fact  thus,  as  a  mere  on  dit,  with- 
out comment  or  ftirther  reference  to  the  subject :  "  On  Tuesday  last,  the  Confincntal  Congress 
declared  the  United  Colonies  free  and  independent  States." 

'  The  colonial  asaemblies  from  time  to  time  made  enactmcnla  touching  their  commerdal  opera- 
tiona,  the  emiasion  of  a  colonial  currency,  and  concerning  representatircs  in  the  jmpeiM  parliament, 
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He  haa  forbidden  hia  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  im- 
portance, nnl^s  suspended  in  their  operations  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained ; 
and,  when  so  suspended,  he  haa  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them.' 

He  has  refused  to  pa^  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts 
of  people,  unless  tliose  people  would  relinquish  ihe  right  of  representation  in  the 
Legiskture— a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only.' 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable, 
and  distant  from  the  repository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures." 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing,  with  manly 
firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people.' 


but  the  assent  of  tlie  sovtre^  to  liiese  laws  was  withheld.  After  the  Stamp  Act  eseilements 
[page  2 14],  Secretaiy  Conway  mfbnned  tlie  Americans  that  the  tamnlts  should  be  overlooked,  pro- 
Yided  the  Aasembliea  would  make  provision  for  foil  compensation  for  all  public  properly  wliich  liaii 
been  deatroTed.  In  complyii^  witli  this  demand,  the  Asaembly  of  Maasachusetts  thought  it  would 
be  "wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  puhlio  good,"  to  gtanl  free  pardon  to  ail  who  had  been 
ci^^ed  in  the  disturbances,  and  passed  an  act  accordingly.  It  would  haye  produced  quiet  and 
good  feeling,  but  the  royal  assent  was  refused. 

'  In  1164,  ttie  Aseembly  of  New  York  took  measures  to  condlinte  the  Sis  Xations,  and  other 
Indian  tribes.  The  motives  of  the  Assembly  were  misconstmed,  representations  baring  been  mado 
to  the  king  that  the  colonies  wished  to  make  aJlies  of  the  IndiaM,  so  as  to  increase  their  physical 
power  and  proportionale  mdependence  of  the  British  crown.  The  monarch  sent  inEtructioiis  to  all 
his  governors  to  desist  from  such  alliances,  or  to  suspend  their  cq)erations  until  his  assent  should  bo 
giveD.  Ho  then  "utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them."  The  Massachusetts  Assembly  passed  a  law 
in  IITO,  for  taxing  officers  of^the  British  goTcmment  in  that  colony.  The  governor  was  ordered  to 
withhold  his  assent  to  such  tai-biH  This  was  in  violation  of  the  cok>nial  charter,  and  the  people 
justly  complained.  The  Assembly  was  prorogued  from  time  to  time,  and  laws  of  great  importance 
were  "  utterly  neglected." 

'  A  law  was  passed  by  Parliament  in  the  spring  of  l'I'!4,  by  which  the  popular  representative 
system  m  tbe  province  of  Quebec  (Canada)  was  annulled,  and  oQleers  appointed  by  the  crown, 
had  all  power  as  legialatora,  except  that  of  levyir^  taxes.  The  Canadians  being  Roman  Catholics, 
wore  es^y  padfled  under  the  now  order  of  Qiings,  by  having  their  rel^ous  system  declared  the 
established  reli^on  of  the  province.  But  "lai^  districts  of  people"  bordering  on  Nova  Scotia,  felt 
this  deprivation  to  be  a  groat  grievance.  Their  humble  petitions  concerning  commercial  regulations 
were  unheeded,  because  they  remonstrated  agMust  the  new  order  of  things,  and  Governor  Carlofon 
[page  240]  plainly  told  them  that  they  must  cease  their  clamor  about  representatives,  before  they 
should  have  any  new  commordal  iawB.  A  bill  for  "  better  regulatii^?  the  government  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  passed  that  year,  provided  for  the  abridgment  of  the  privileges  of  pop- 
ular elections,  to  take  the  government  out  of  the  h^ids  of  the  people,  and  to  vest  the  nomination 
of  jui^ea,  magistrates,  and  even  sheriffs,  in  the  crown.  When  thus  deprived  of  "ft«e  representation 
in  the  Legislature,"  and  the  governor  refused  to  issue  warrants  for  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Assembly,  they  called  a  convention  of  the  fieeraen,  and  asked  for  the  passage  of  "  laws  for  the 
accommodation  of  lai^  districts  of  people."  These  requests  were  disregarded,  and  they  were  told 
that  no  laws  should  be  passed  until  they  should  quietly  "  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in 
the  Legislature— a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only." 

'  In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  tea  in  Boston  Harbor  [page  226]  in  1173,  the  mhabitants 
of  that  town  became  the  special  objects  of  royal  displeasure.  The  Boston  Port  Bill  [page  225]  was 
passed  as  a  punishment.  The  custom-house,  courts,  and  other  public  operations  were  removed  to 
Salem,  while  the  public  records  were  kept  in  Boston,  and  so  well  guarded  by  two  regiments  of 
soldiofs,  that  the  patriotic  raeml>ers  of  the  colonial  Assembly  could  not  have  referred  to  them. 
Although  compelled  to  meet  at  a  place  [page  225]  "distant  from  the  repository  of  the  public 
records,"  and  in  a  place  extremely  "uncomfortable,"  they  were  nol  fetigued  into  compliance,  but  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  governor,  they  elected  delegates  to  a  general  Congress  [page  227],  and 
adopted  other  measures  for  the  public  good. 

*  When  the  British  government  became  informed  of  the  feet  that  the  Assembly  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  1768,  had  issued  a  circular  [page  219]  to  other  Assemblies,  inviting  their  co-operation  in 
asserting  the  principle  that  Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  tax  the  colonists  without  thefr  consent. 
Lord  Hillsboron^,  tiie  Secretaxy  for  Foreign  Afliurs,  was  directed  to  order  the  governor  of  Massa- 
diusotts  to  require  tie  Assembly  of  that  province  to  resdnd  its  obnoxious  resolutions  expressed  in 
the  drouiar.  In  tase  of  their  refusal  to  do  so,  the  governor  was  ordered  l*  dissolve  them  imme- 
diately.    Other  Assembliea  were  warned  not  to  imitate  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  when  (hey 
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He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  canae  others  to 
be  elected,  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have 
returned  to  the  people  at  hrgc.  for  their  exercise ;  the  State  remaining,  in  the 
mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasions  from  without,  and  convul- 
sions from  within. ' 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States ;  for  that  pur- 
pose obstructing  the  laws  for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass 
others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new 


He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing  his  assent  to 
laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers.' 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their 
offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  s; 


refused  to  accede  fo  tlio  wishes  of  Ihe  kiBg,  as  expressed  by  the  several  royal  governors,  thoy  were 
ffipeatedly  disaolvod.  The  Asaembiiea  of  Virginia  and  North  Cflrolina  wore  dissolved  for  denying 
Uie  right  of  the  liiag  to  tax  tho  colonies,  or  to  remove  oSfenders  out  of  llie  countiy,  for  trial.  [See 
page  221.]  In  1774,  when  the  several  Assemblies  entertained  the  proposition  to  elect  delegatea  to 
a  general  Congress  [page  227],  nearly  all  of  tbem  were  dissolved. 

'  When  the  Aaaembly  of  New  Torlc,  in  1766,  refused  to  comply  with  Uie  provisions  of  tho 
Mutiny  Act  [page  218],  its  legialativo  functions  were  suspended  by  royal  authority  ipaee.218], 
and  for  several  months  the  State  remained  "  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without 
and  eonvulaions  within."  The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  after  its  dissolution  in  July,  1768' 
was  not  permitted  to  meet  again  untilthe  last  Wednesday  of  May,  1769,  and  then  they  found  the 
place  of  meeting  surrounded  by  a  mUitary  guard,  with  cannons  pointed  directly  at  their  place  of 
meeting.  They  refused  to  act  under  such  tyrannical  restramt,  and  their  lemsktive  powers  "  returntd 
to  the  people." 

'  Secret  agents  were  sent  to  America  soon  after  the  accession  of  Geoi^e  the  Third  to  &e  throne 
ofEngland  [page  212],  to  spy  ont  the  condition  of  the  colonists.  A  large  influi  of  liberty-lovkig 
German  omigrania  was  observed,  and  the  king  was  advised  to  discourage  these  immigrations. 
Obstacles  in  the  way  of  procuring  lands,  and  otherwise,  were  put  in  the  way  of  all  emigrants,  except 
from  England,  and  the  tendency  of  French  Roman  Catholics  to  settle  in  Maryland,  was  also  dis- 
couraged. The  British  government  was  jealous  of  Uie  increasing  power  ot  the  colonies,  and  the 
danger  of  having  that  power  controlled  by  democratic  ideas,  caused  the  employment  of  restrictive 
measures.  The  easy  conditions  upon  which  actual  settlers  might  obtain  lands  on  the  western  fron- 
tier, after  the  peace  of  1763  [p^e  211],  were  so  changed,  that  toward  the  dawning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  vast  solitudes  west  of  the  AlleghanJea  were  seldom  penetrated  by  any  but  tho  hunter  from 
tJie  sea-board  provinces.  When  the  War  for  Independence  broke  out^  immigration  had  ahnost 
ceased.  The  king  conjectured  wisely,  for  almost  the  entire  German  population  in  the  colonies,  wero 
on  the  side  of  the  pairiots. 

'  By  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  17J4,  tho  judiciary  was  taken  from  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
The  judges  were  appointed  by  the  king,  wore  dependent  on  him  for  their  salaiies,  and  were  subject 
to  his  will  Their  salaries  were  paid  from  moneys  drawn'from  the  people  by  the  commissioners  of 
customs  [page  22o].  m  the  form  of  duties.  The  same  act  deprived  them,  in  most  cases,  of  the 
benefit  of  trial  by  jury;  and  the  "  administration  of  justice"  was  efiectually  obstructed  The  rights 
for  which  Englishmen  so  manfiiUy  contended  in  1688  [note  1,  page  1 13],  were  trampled  under  loot. 
Similar  grievances  eonoetning  tho  courts  of  law,  eslslcd  in  other  colonics,  and  throughout  tho 
Anglo-American  [note  1,  page  19S]  domain  there  was  but  a  semblance  of  justice  left  The  people 
met  in  conventions,  when  Assemblies  were  dissolved,  and  endeavored  to  establish  "iudiciarv 
powers,"  but  m  vain,  and  were  finally  driven  to  rebellion. 

'  As  we  have  observed  in  note  2,  page  596,  judges  were  made  independent  of  the  people. 
EojBl  governors  were  placed  in  the  same  position.  Instead  of  chedring  their  tendency  to  petty 
tyranny,  by  havmg  them  depend  upon  the  colonial  Assemblies  for  their  salades,  these  were  paid 
out  of  the  national  treasury.     Independent  of  the  people,  they  had  no  sympathies  with  the  people 

and  thus  neCftmR  fit  imrtniTn&nin  r^  nr.r.ro^eiinn    '.^A  ^^„A^  «*  .^11  *;™„-  4./ j„  xi i_rjj:__.  _<-  ^iT .   i  .      * 


and  his  ministers.    The  colonial  Assembheg  protested  against  th ^-^^  =a.„  „m,  ■,,  1..0  cauh 

ment  which  it  produced,  grew  Uiat  power  of  the  Revoluticm,  the  committees  of  correspondence 
[note  2,  page  224].  When,  in  1774,  Chief  Justice  Oliver,  of  MassacBusetts,  declared  it  to  be 
his  intontion  to  receive  his  salary  from  the  crown,  the  Assembly  pro(«eded  to  impeach  hun,  and 
ir  for  his  removal    Tho  governor  refused  compliance,  and  great  irritation 
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He  baa  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers 
to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance.' 

He  haa  kept  among  us  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  without  the  con- 
sent of  our  Legislatures.' 

He  has  affected  "to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the 
civil  power.' 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our 
constitutions,  and  unacknoyrledged  by  our  laws ;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts 
of  pretended  legislation :' 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troojB  among  us ;' 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  murders 
which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States ;' 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  ;^ 


'  After  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  stamp  distributors  were  appointed  in  every  considerable 
town.  In  1166  and  n6T,  acts  for  the  coUeetion  of  duties  created  "Bwanns  of  ofScers,"  all  of  whoRi 
received  high  salaries;  and  when,  in  1768,  admiralty  and  rico-admiralty  eourta  were  established 
on  a  new  basis,  ao  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  was  made.  The  high  salaries  and  extensive 
perquislca  of  all  of  these,  were  paid  with  the  people's  money,  and  thus  "  swarms  of  officers"  "  eat 
out  their  subatante." 

'  After  the  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  in  1763  [pago  211],  Great  Britain  left  quite  a  large 
number  of  troops  in  Amciica,  and  required  the  colonials  to  contribute  to  their  support.  There  was 
no  use  Ibr  this  Gtandiog;  army,  except  U>  repress  the  growing  spirit  of  democracy  among  the 
colonists,  and  to  enforce  compliance  with  taxation  laws.  The  presence  of  troops  was  always  a 
cause  of  complajnt^  and  when,  Anally,  the  colonists  boldly  opposed  the  mijust  measures  of  tbe 
Britisii  government,  armies  wore  sent  hither  to  awe  tlie  people  into  subioi^ion.  It  was  one  of 
those  "standing  armies,"  kept  here  "without  the  consent  of  the  Le^slature,"  against  which  the 
patriots  at  Lesington,  and  Concord  [pago  233],  and  Bunker  Hill  [page  335],  so  manfiiUy  battled  in 
1175. 

'  General  Gage,  commander-in-chief  of  tlio  British  forces  in  America,  was  appointed  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  in  1774;  and  to  put  the  measures  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  frage  225],  into  execu- 
tioD,  lie  encamped  several  regiments  of  soldiers  upon  Boston  Common.  The  militarj'  there,  and 
also  in  New  York,  was  made  independent  o^  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power,  and  this,  too,  in  a 
time  of  peace,  before  the  minute  men  [page  229]  were  organized. 

*  Th  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Trade,  to  aet  independent  of  colonial  legislation  through  its 
a  or  s  resident  commissioners  of  customs)  in  tbe  enforcement  of  revenue  laws,  was  altogether 
f  gn  to  the  constitution  of  any  of  the  colonies,  and  produced  great  indignation.  The  establish- 
in  f  his  power,  and  the  remodelling  of  the  admh'alty  courts,  SO  as  to  exdude  trial  by  jury 
th  n  most  cases,  rendered  the  government  fiilly  obnoxious  to  the  charge  in  the  test.  The 
po  p  their  degradation  under  such  petty  tyranny,  and  resolved  to  spurn  S.  It  was  efTeetually 
d  n  m  Boston,  as  we  have  seen  [p^e  220],  and  the  government,  aller  all  its  bluster,  was  obliged 
to  eced  In  1774,  the  members  of  the  council  of  Massachusetts  (answeritig  to  our  Senate)  were, 
b,  a  pa  lamentary  enactment,  chosen  by  the  king,  to  bold  the  office  during  his  pleasure.  Ahnost 
uiJimited  power  was  also  given  to  the  governor,  and  the  people  were  indeed  subjected  to  "  a  juris- 
diction foreign  to  theb"  constitution,"  by  these  creatures  of  royalty. 

'  In  1774  seven  hundred  troops  were  landed  m  Boston,  under  cover  of  tho  cannons  of  British 
arzned  ships  in  tho  harbor;  and  early  tho  following  year,  Parliament  voted  ten  tbousand  men  for 
the  American  service,  for  it  saw  tho  wave  of  rebellion  rising  high  under  the  gale  of  indignation 
which  unrighteous  acts  had  spread  over  the  land.  The  tragedies  at  Lexington  and  Oonoord  soon 
followed,  and  at  Bunker  Hill  the  War  for  Independence  was  opened  in  earnest 

■  In  1768,  two  citizens  of  AnnapoUa,  in  Maryland,  were  murdered  by  some  marines  belonging 
to  a  British  armed  ship.  The  trial  was  a  mockery  of  justice,  and  in  the  face  of  dear  evidence 
against  them,  they  were  acquitted.  In  the  difficulties  with  the  Begulators  [page  223]  in  North 
Carolina,  in  1771,  some  of  the  soldiers  who  had  shot  down  citizens,  when  standing  up  in  defense  of 
their  i^hta,  were  tried  for  murder  and  acquitted,  while  Governor  Trjon  mercilessly  hung  sis:  pris- 
oners, who  were  certainly  entitled  to  tlie  benefits  of  the  laws  of  war,  if  his  own  soldiers  were. 

'  The  navigation  laws  [note  3,  p^^  177]  were  always  oppressive  in  character;  and  in  1764, 
the  British  naval  commwiders  having  been  clothed  with  tlio  authority  of  castom-house  officers, 
completely  broke  up  a  profitable  trade  which  the  colonists  had  long  enjoyed  with  the  Spanish  and 
French  West  Indies,  notwithstandmg  it  was  in  viola^on  of  the  old  Navigation  Aet  of  1G60  [note  4, 
page  109],  which  had  been  ahnost  ineffectual     Finally,  Lord  North  concluded  to  punish  tho 
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For  impoaing  taxes  on  U9  without  our  consent ;'  ^ 

For  depriving  os,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury ;' 
For  transporting  na  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offenses ;' 
For  abolishing  the  free  aystem  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  province, 
establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so 
aa  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same 
absolute  rule  into  these  colonies ;' 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  alter- 
ing, fundamentally,  the  forms  of  our  governments  f 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested 
with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever.' 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection, 
and  waging  war  against  us.' 

refractory  colonists  of  New  England,  by  crippUng  their  commerce  [page  231]  with  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  West  Indies.  Fishing  on  the  banks  of  NewfouuSland  was  also  prohibrted,  and 
thus,  aa  far  aa  parliainentary  enactmenls  could  accomplish  it,  their  "trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
world"  was  cut  off, 

'  In  addition  to  the  revenue  taxes  imposed  from  time  to  time,  and  attempted  to  bo  collected  by 
means  of  writs  of  aaastance  [page  212],  the  Stamp  Act  [page  213]  was  passed,  and  duties  upon 
paper,  p^untera'  colors,  glass,  tea,  etc.,  were  levied.  This  was  the  great  bono  of  contention  between 
the  colonials  and  the  imperial  governmeni  It  was  contention,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  great  po- 
liBcal  truth,  that  taxation  and  repreiealatiffa  are  inseparable,  and  a  lust  for  power,  and  the  meana  for 
roplemslung  an  eahauatcd  treaauiy,  on  the  other.     The  dimax  of  the  contention  was  the  Eevolu- 

'  This  was  espeiaally  the  case,  when  commisaonera  of  cnat«m3  were  concerned  in  the  smt. 
After  these  fuaotioaaries  were  driven  from  Boston  in  1768  [page  220],  an  act  was  passed  whieli 
placed  violations  of  the  revenue  laws  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tlio  admiralty  courts,  where  the  of- 
fenders were  tried  by  a  creature  of  tho  crown,  and  were  deprived  "of  the  benefits  of  trial  by 

'  A  law  of  1774  provided  that  any  person  in  the  province  of  Massacbusctla,  who  should  be 
accused  of  riot,  resistance  of  magistrates  or  tho  officers  of  cuatoma,  murder,  "  or  any  other  capital 
offense,"  might,  at  the  option  of  the  governor,  ba  talrcn  for  trial  to  another  colony,  or  transported  to 
Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose.  Tho  minister  pretended  that  unpartial  justice  could  not  be  admin- 
istered in  Massachuaotta,  but  the  facts  of  Captain  Preston's  oaso  [p^e  222  j  rcfUted  his  arguments, 
in  that  direction.  The  hill  was  violently  opposed  in  Parliament,  yet  it  became  law.  It  was  de- 
creed that  Americans  mtght  be  "  transported  beyond  the  acaa,  to  bo  tried  for  pretended  offenses," 

'  This  charge  is  embodied  in  an  earlier  one  [page  598],  considered  m  note  2,  page  596.  The 
British  ministry  thought  it  prudent  to  lake  early  steps  to  aeouro  a  footing  m  America^  so  near  the 
scene  of  inevitable  rebellion,  as  to  allow  them  to  breast^  auccessflilly,  the  gathering  storm.  The 
investing  of  a  le^ative  council  in  Canada,  with  all  powers  except  levying  of  taxes,  was  a  great 
stride  toward  that  absolute  military  rule  which  hero  away  tJiere  within  e^^hteen  months  afterward. 
Giving  up  their  political  rights  for  doubtful  reli^ous  privileges,  made  them  willing  slaves,  and  Can- 
ada remained  a  part  of  the  British  empire,  when  its  sister  colonies  rejoiced  m  freedom. 

'  This  ia  a  reiteration  of  the  oiiarge  considered  in  note  3,  p^e  596,  and  refers  to  the  alteration 
of  the  ICassachusetta  charter,  so  as  to  make  judges  and  other  officers  independent  of  the  people,  and 
subservient  to  the  crown.  Tho  governor  waa  empowered  to  remove  and  appoint  all  inferior  judges, 
the  attorney-general,  provosts,  marahala,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  and  to  appoint  sheriffs  mde- 
peudent  of  the  counral.  Aa  the  sheriff^  chose  jurora,  trial  by  jury  might  eaaly  be  made  a  mere 
mockery.  The  people  had  hitherto  been  allowed,  by  their  charter,  to  aelect  jurors;  now  the  whole 
matter  waa  placed  in  the  hands  of  creatures  of  government, 

"  This,  too,  is  another  phase  of  the  charge  just  considered.  We  have  noticed  the  suppresaon 
of  the  Legislature  of  New  Tork  [page  218],  and  m  several  cases,  the  govemors,  aller  dissolvint; 
colonial  Assemblies,  aasumed  the  r^ht  to  malte  proclamations  stand  in  the  place  of  statute  law. 
Lord  Dunmore  assumed  this  right  in  1775,  and  so  did  Sir  James  Wright,  of  Geor^  and  Lord  Wil- 
liam  Campholl,  of  South  Carolina,    They  were  driven  ftaiji  the  (xiuntiy,  in  consequence. 

'  In  lus  message  to  Parliament  early  in  1775,  the  king  declared  the  colonists  to  he  in  a  state 
of  open  rebellion,  and  by  sending  armies  hither  to  make  war  upon  them,  he  really  "abdicated  gov- 
ernment," by  thus  declMTiig  them  "out  of  his  prot*ctioiL"  He  sanctioned  the  acts  of  govemors  in 
employing  the  Indians  ag^nst  his  subjecla  [note  4,  page  237],  and  hknself  bargained  for  the  em- 
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He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burned  our  towns,  aud 
destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people.' 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armiea  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  com- 
plete the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circum- 
stances of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages, 
and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation." 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizena,  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to 
bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and 
brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands," 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrection  among  us,  and  has  endeavored  to 
bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose 
known  rule  of  warEire  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  ail  ages,  aexes,  and 
conditions.' 

Li  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the 
most  humble  terms ;  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated 
injury.  A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may 
define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people." 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  our  attentions  to  our  British  brethren,'  We 
have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend 
an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  emigration  and  settiement  here.     We  have  appealed  to  their 


ployment  of  German  hirelicga,  And  when,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  popular  will,  his  representa- 
tives (the  royal  goveroors)  fled  before  the  indignant  people,  iio  certainly  "abdicated  government." 

'  When  navaJ  commanders  were  clothed  with  the  powers  of  custom-house  officers  and  excise, 
men,  they  seized  many  American  vessels;  and  after  the  affair  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  Brit- 
ish ships  of  war  "plundered  our  seaa"  whenever  an  American  vessel  could  bo  found.  They  also 
"ravaged  our  coasts  and  bumVour  towns,"  Charlestown  [page  23G],  Fahnouth  (now  Portland,  in 
Maino^  and  Norfolk  were  burnt;  and  Dunmore  and  others  [page  241]  "ravaged  our  coasts"  and 
■'destroyed  the  Uves  of  our  people."  And  at  the  very  time  when  this  peolaration  was  being  read 
to  the  assembled  Congress  [page  252],  the  sliattered  fleet  of  Sir  Peter  Parker  was  Bailing  north- 
ward [page  249],  after  an  attack  upon  Charleston,  South  Carohna. 

'  This  charge  refers  to  the  infamous  employment  of  German  troops,  known  here  as  Hessians, 
See  page  246. 

'  An  act  of  Parliament,  passed  toward  the  eloso  of  December,  1715,  authorized,  the  capture  of 
all  Amerioan  vessels,  and  also  directed  ttie  treatment  of  the  crews  of  armed  vessels  to  be  as 
slaves,  and  not  as  prisoners  of  war.  They  were  to  he  enrolled  for  the  "service  of  his  majesty,"  and 
were  thus  compelled  to  fight  for  the  crown,  even  against  their  oWn  friends  and  countrymen.  This 
act  was  loudly  condemned  on  the  floor  of  Parliament,  as  unworthy  of  a  Christian  people,  and  "  a 
reftnement  of  enielty  unknown  among  sava^  natioua." 

'  This  was  done  in  several  instances.  Dunmore  was  chat^d  [noto  4,  page  237]  with  a  des!f-n 
to  employ  the  Indians  against  the  Virgmiane,  as  early  as  1774;  and  while  lavapng  the  Virginia 
coast,  in  1775  and  1776,  ho  endeavored  to  excite  the  slaves  against  their  masters.  He  was  also 
concerned  with  Governor  Gage  and  others,  under  instructions  from  the  British  ministiy,  in  exciting 
the  Shawneos,  and  other  savages  of-the  Ohio  country,  against  the  white  people.  Emissaries  were 
also  sent  among  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  all  of  the  tribes  of  the  Six 
Nations,  except  the  Oneidas,  were  found  in  arms  with  the  British  when  war  began.  Thus  excited, 
dreadful  massacres  occurred  on  the  borders  of  the  several  colonies. 

'  For  ten  long  years  the  colonies  petitioned  fijr  redress  of  grievances,  "  in  the  most  humble 
terms,"  and  loyal  manner.  It  was  done  by  the  Coloniai  Congress  of  1765  [page  215],  and  also  by 
the  Continental  Congresses  of  1714  [page  228]  and  1775  [page  23B].  But  their  petitions  were 
ahnoet  always  "answered  only  by  repeated  injuries." 

'  From  the  beginning,  the  colonists  appealed,  in  the  most  affectionate  terms,  to  "  their  British 
brethren."  The  first  address  put  forth  by  the  Congress  of  1774  [note  6,  page  228]  was  "To  tlie 
People  of  Great  Britain;  and  the  Congress  of  1775  sent  an  aOeclaonato  appeal  to  the  people  of 
Ireland, 
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native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjnred  them  by  the  ties  of  our 
common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  naiarpations,  which  nould  inevitably  inter- 
rupt our  connections  and  correspondence  They,  too  have  been  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity      We  must,  therefore  acquiesce  iu  the 


^^rt^  "y^Wi^tfP^tA. 


necessity  which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest 
of  mankind — enemies  in  war— -in  peace,  friends. 

We,  therefore;  the  representatives  of  the  TJnit«d  States  of  America,  in  gen- 
eral Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the 
rectitude. of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good 
people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare  that  these  nnited  colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States ;  that  they  are  ab- 
solved from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connection 
between  them  and  the  State  of  (rreat  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dis- 
solved, and  that,  as  free  and  independent  States,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  do  all  other 
acts  and  things  which  independent  States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor. 
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SIGNERS  OP  THE   DECLARATION   OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Continental  Congre^,  who  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  with  the  places  and  dates  of  their  birth, 
and  the  time  of  their  respective  deaths  : 


ClarJt,  Abrslism    , 

Ellety,  William  . 
Floyd,  WiniBBi  . 
Franklla,  Benjamin 
Gerry,  ElbrldKe  . 
OwlDnet,  Baiton  . 


Heywsrd.  Tbomss,  jr. 

Hooper,  wuiiiim  '. 
HoAtns.  BtephaD 
HopMn»n,  Vnaiela 
HanttngdOD,  Bamnel 
Jeffemw,  Tbomsa 
Lee,  FrsDdB  LlghUbol 
Lbs,  Blclurd  Henry 
Lewis,  FraDcla 
Lltingston,  PMIlp 
Lvnch,  Thomas,  Ji 
M'Eeon.  Tbomas 
Mlildleton,  Artliui 
Motrls,  Lewis 
Morris,  Kobert 
Morton,  John 
Nelson,  Tbomas,  j 
pBoa,  William 
Paine,  BotKi}  Treat 

R«id,6eDrge 
Hodney,  CEesar 


Itnsb,  Beimmin, 
Kntledgo,  EdwM 
Bherman,  Bwer 
Bmltb,  James 
Btoekton.  Rlebard 
Stone,  Thomas 
Taylor,  Qeoree     . 
Tbomtoii,  Millho. 
Walton,  peotu 

WllliaiM^  will 
Wilson,  Jumea 
WltherspooD, . 
Wolcott,  OHver 
Wythe,  George 


D,  JohT 


Annapolis,  Md.,  20Ui  Sept..  11 
Somerset  CO.,  Md.,  lllh  iptil,  11 
Elizabelht'n.N.  J.,  IStb  Fell.,  11 
rhiladeJphiih  Penn.,  In  11 
Kewport,  E,  L,  S2d  Dm.,  11 
SnaWk  CO.,  N.  T.,  ITtb  Dee,,  11 
Boston,  Ms!S^  llth  .Tan.,  11 
MarWeheaa,  Mass.,  mh  July,  11 
England,  In         11 

ConnoctlcDt,  In         11 

Bcitintree.Mtiss.,  In         II 

Berkeiy.  Tb'glnia,  - 

Hopewell,  N.  J..  ahont  11 
StXukeX  S.  O-  '  In  li 
ElngUon,  N.  J, 


Juno. 
Sdtuste,  ■-  lib  March, 

PhliadelpMs,  Penn.,    In 
WlndhaniLConB.,      M  Jnly, 
6hBdwell,Ta.,       181b  .April, 
Btmford,   "  14ih0ct„ 

StnitJWd,   "  anbJan., 

landaff,  Wales,  In  Msrcli, 
Albany,  S.T„  .  IMhJan., 
St.  Georeo'aJ''C..  Btb  Ang., 
Cheater  oo,>a.,  19th  Marcli, 
Ulddleton  Place,  S.  O,  In 
Morrteanli,  N,  V.,  in 

tsncBSblre,  England,  Jan., 
Bldley,  Penn.,  In 

York,  Virrinla,  MthDea, 
Wjc-HiliTad,  81st  OeL, 
Boston,  Mass.,  In 

CaroHne  CO..  Va..    ITLh  May, 

Dover,  Delaware,   '     in 
New  Castle,  Del.,         in 
ISypeiry,  Fenn^     24th  Dec, 
Charleston,  S.  C,       In  Nov., 
Newton,  Mass,,      19th  April, 

Princeton,  N.  J.,        •-'--■ 


Frederick  co.,  Va., 

Kittery,  Maine, 

Lebanon,  Conn.,      Sth  April,  1731 

<.,,.,.-.  -  jiipm     1I« 

,     5ih  Feb.,  nas 

,    Mth  BoY„  1T20 


Now  Hampshire, 
Virginia. 
Maryland, 
Maryland, 

PenusylTanio. 
B.L*PrOT.PL, 
New  Torfc 
Pennsylvania, 
^fa^sachusettB, 

Georgia, 

MassaebnfieUs, 

Yl^nis, 


Vlr^nis, 
Virginia. 
Vlr^niB, 


Maryland. 
New  Hami^Ire, 
NewHarapshire, 


10th  Oct.,  1191 
14th  Nov.,  IS-'ia 

—  June,  ITM 
24th  Jan.,  1318 
ISth  Feb.,  ISM 
4th  Aug..  1B21 
ITth  April,  irao 
23d  Nov.,  1314 
SIthMay,  1J7T 

Feb.,  1T9» 

eth  Oct.,     1T98 


id  Jan.,    1T93 
.h  May.    igne 

—  April,  ITTI 
Ih  Jan.,     ITSg 

—  ■ ,   119* 

ItbMny,  1814 

—  Sept.,  1793 

,   1I9S 

,  1138 

—  July,  1TT» 
91b  Aprii,  1313 


y  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  were  men  engaged 
in  almost  every  vocation.  There  were  twenty-four  iQieyers ;  fourteen  farmers, 
or  men  devoted  chiefly  to  agriculture  ;  nine  merchants  ;  four  physicians ;  one 
gospel  minister,  and  three  who  were  educated  for  that  profession,  but  chose 
other  avocations ;  and  one  manufacturer.  A  large  portion  of  them  lived  to  the 
age  of  three  score  and  ten  years.  Three  of  them  were  over  90  years  of  age 
when  they  died;  ten  over  80;  eleven  over  70;  fourteen  over  60  ;  eleven  over 
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50  ;  and  six  over  44.  Mr.  Ljnch  (lost  at  sea)  was  only  30.  ,  The  aggregate 
yeare  of  life  of  the  fifty-six  patriote,  were  3,687  years.  The  laat  surrivor  of 
the  signers  of  the  Deckration  of  Independence,  was  Charles  Carroll,  of  Oar- 
rollton,  who  died  on  the  14th  of  November,  1832,  when  in  the  ninety-sixth 
year  of  hia  age.' 

In  allusion  to  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  their 
compeers,  the  Abbe  Raynal  wrote,  in  1781,  in  hia  eaaay  on  The  Revolution  in 
America :  "  With  what  grandeur,  with  what  enthuaiaam,  should  I  not  speak  of 
those  generous  men  who  erected  this  grand  edifice  by  their  patience,  their  wis- 
dom, and  their  courage!  '  Hancock,  Franklin,  the  two  Adamses,  were  the 
greatest  actors  in  this  affecting  scene ;  but  they  were  not  the  only  ones,  Pos- 
terity shall  know  them  all.  Their  honored  names  shall  be  transmitted  to  it  by 
a  happier  pen  than  mine.  Brass  and  marble  shall  show  them  to  remotest  ages. 
Id  beholding  them,  shall  the  friend  of  freedom  feel  his  heart  palpitate  with  joy 
— feel  hia  eyes  float  in  delicious  tears.  Under  the  bust  of  one  of  them  has  been 
written.  He  wrested  thunder  pkom  heaven  asd  the  scepter  prom 
TYRANTS.'     Of  the  last  words  of  tliis  eulogy  shall  the  whole  of  them  partake." 

"  I  ask,"  exclaimed  Mirabeau,  on  the  tribune  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
France,  while  descanting  upon  our  Declaration—"  I  ask  if  the  powers  who  have 
formed  alliances  with  the  States  have  dared  to  read  that  manifeato,  or  to  inter- 
rogate their  consciences  after  the  peruaal  ?  I  aak  whether  there  be  at  this  day 
one  government  in  Europe — the  Helvetic  and  Batavian  confederations  and  the 
British  isles  excepted — which,  judged  after  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  qf 
Congress,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  is  not  divested  of  its  rights."  And  Napo- 
leon afterward,  alluding  to  the  same  scene,  said    "The  finger  of  Gfld  was 


'  Charles  Carroll  waa  bom  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  on  tho  20th  of  Soptember,  1T37.  He 
was  educated  in  France,  and  after  an  absence  of  twenty-two  years,  lio  returned,  and  found  Ws 
countTymea  in  a  state  of  high  eiccitfiment  on  account  of  the  Stamp  Acl  He  espoused  the  caose 
of  the  people,  and  all  through  the  ensuing  stmj^les  and  the  loi^  war,  he  was  a  &ithM  and  nn- 
wavfliing  patriot.  He  held  a  fluent  pen,  and  waa  powerfiil  in  speech.  In  hia  native  State,  and  in 
the  national  council,  lie  was  always  a  liiding  advocate  of  popular  rights.  He  waa  elected  to  the 
Contmental  Coflgress,  too  late  to  vote  for  indepoudcnco,  but  in  time  to  affix  his  stature  to  the 
Declaration.  It  has  become  a  record  of  history,  that  Mr.  Carroll,  after  signing  his  name,  was  told 
that  the  British  Qoyernment  would  not  be  able  to  identify  him  aa  the  arch-traitor,  because  there 
were  other  Charles  Carrolls  in  Maryland,  and  that  he  affised  "  of  Carrollton"  to  his  name,  with  the 
remark,  "  Now,  they  can't  make  a  mistake."  This  is  not  true,  for  it  was  his  common  way  of  signing 
his  name.  In  a  letter  before  the  writer,  sent  to  General  Schuyler  from  Canada,  by  a  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Carroll  was  one,  and  which  was  written  seme  time  before  the  resolution  concerning  inde- 
pendence waa  introduced  into  Congreas,  hia  name  has  the  aufflx  "of  Carrollton."  He  retired  Irom 
public  life  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years;  and  when,  in  1826,  Adams  and  Jefferson  died,  he  alone, 
of  all  the  signers,  remained  upon  the  earth.    For  portrait  see  page 

'  This  was  written  in  Latin,  as  follows,  by  the  celebrated  Thui^t,  Controller-General  of  tho 
Hnajiooa  of  Franca;  "EripuU  aelofiilmea  ec^lirmn^e  Ufraimia."  It  was  the  exergue  of  a  medal, 
struck  in  F»is,  in  honor  of  Dr,  Franklin. 
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As  early  as  July,  1775,  Doctor  Pranklin  submitted  to  tlie  conBideration  of 
Congress  a  eketchof  articles  of  confederation -between  the  colonies,'  limiting  the 
duration  of  their  vitality  to  the  time  when  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain 
should  take  place ;  or,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  that  desirable  result,  to  be 
perpetual.  At  that  time,  Congress  seemed  to  have  no  fixed  plans  for  the 
future — the  teeming  present,  with  all  its  vast  and  novel  concerns,  engrossed 
their  ■whole  attention — and  Dr.  Franklin's  plan  seems  not  to  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  all  in  the  National  Council.  But  when  a  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  proposed,  that  idea  alone  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  confederation  of 
the  States  to  carry  forward  the  work  to  a  successful  consummation.  Congress, 
therefore,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1776,  resolved  that  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  prepare,  and  properly  digest,  a  form  of  confederation  to  be  entered 
into  by  the  several  States.  The  committee  appointed  under  the  resolution 
consisted  of  one  delegate  from  each  State.'  John  Dickenson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  chosen  chairman,  and  through  him  the  committee  reported  a  draft  of 
articles  of  confederation  on  the  12th  of  July.  Almost  daily  debates  upon  the 
subject  ensued  until  the  20th  of  August,  when  the  report  was  laid  aside,  and 
waa  not  taken  up  again  for  consideration  until  the  8tb  of  April,  1777.  In  the 
mean  while,  several  of  the  States  had  adopted  Constitutions  for  their  respective 
government,  and  Congress  was  practically  acknowledged  the  supreme  head  in 
all  matters  appertaining  to  the  war,  public  finances,  etc.  It  emitted  bills  of 
credit,  or  paper  money,  appointed  foreign  ministers,  and  opened  negotiations 
with  foreign  governments. 

From  the  8th  of  April  until  the  15th  of  November  following,  the  subject 
was  debated  two  or  three  times  a  week;  and  several  amendmente  were  made. 
As  the  confederation  might  be  a  permanent  bond  of  union,  of  course  local  inter- 
^ts  were  considered  prospectively.  If  the  union  had  been  designed  to  be  tem- 
porary, to  meet  the  exigences  arising  from  the  stato  of  war  in  which  the 
colonies  then  were,  local  questions  could  hardly  have  had  weight  enough  to 
have  elicited  debate ;  but  such  was  not  the  case,  and  of  course  the  sagacious 
men  who  were  then  in  Congress  looked  beyond  the  present,  and  endeavored  to 
legislate  accordingly.  From  the  7th  of  October  until  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  debates  upon  it  were  almost  daily,  and  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
several  States  were  strongly  brought  into  view  by  the  different  speakers.     On 

'  Page  261. 

'  The  conamLttee  eonasted  of  Me 
iag9b>n,  Sickenson,  M'Kean,  Stone,  i 
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that  day  the  following  draft,  contaming  all  of  the  amendments,  was  laid  before 
Congress,  and  after  a,  spirited  debate  was  adopted : 

Article  1.  The  style  of  this  confederacy  shall  be,  "  The  United  States  of 
America." 

Article  2.  Each  State  retains  its  sovefeignty,  freedom,  and  independence, 
and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  confederation 
expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Article  3.  The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of 
friendship  with  each  other  for  their  common  defense,  the  security  of  their  liber- 
ties, and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare ;  binding  themselves  to  assist  each 
other  against  all  force  offered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them, 
on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretense  whatever. 

Article  4.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  friendship  and 
intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  different  States  in  this  Union,  the  free 
inhabitants  of  each  of  these  States,  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from 
justice  excepted,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of.  free  citi- 
zens in  the  several  States ;  and  the  people  of  each  State  shall  have  tree  ingress 
and  regress  to  and  from  any  other  State,  and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privi- 
leges' of  trade  and  commerce,  subject  to  the  same  duties,  impositions,  and 
restrictions,  as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively,  provided  that  such  restric- 
tions shall  not  extend  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  removal  of  property  imported 
into  any  State  to  any  other  State,  of  which  tlie  owner  is  an  inhabitant ;  pro- 
vided, also,  that  no  imposition,  duties,  or  restriction  shall  be  laid  by  any  State 
on  the  property  of  the  United  States,  or  either  of  them. 

If  any  person  guilty  of  or  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  high  mis- 
demeanor, in  any  State,  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  any  of  the 
United  States,  he  shall  upon  demand  of  the  Governor  or  executive  power  of  the 
State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  and  removed  to  the  State  having 
jurisdiction  of  his  offense. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  of  these  States  to  the  records, 
acts,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courta  and  magistrates  of  every  other  State. 

Ahticle  5.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the  general  interests 
of  the  United  States,  delegates  shall  be  annually  appointed  in  such  manner  as 
the  Legislature  of  eaeh.  State  shall  direct,  to  meet  in  Congress  on  the  first 
Monday  in  November  in  every  year,  with  a  power  reserved  to  each  State  to 
recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  %ny  time  within  the  year,  and  to  send 
others  in  their  stead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

No  State  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  le^  than  two,  nor  by  more 
than  seven  members ;  and  no  persan  shall  be  capable  of  being  a  delegate  for 
more  than  three  years  in  any  term  of  six  years ;  nor  shall  any  person,  being  a 
delegate,  be  capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  for  which 
he,  or  another  for  his  benefit,  receives  any  salary,  fees,  or  emoluments  of  any 
kind. 

Each  State  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  in  a  meeting  of  the  States,  and 
while  they  act  as  members  of  the  committee  of  the  States, 
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In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  each 
State  shall  have  one  vot«. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  shall  not  be  impeached  or  ques- 
tioned in  any  court  or  plac»  out  of  Congress ;  and  the  mcmbera  of  Congress 
shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  from  arrests  and  imprisonments,  during  the 
time  of  their  going  to  and  from  and  attendance  on  Congress,  except  for  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

AsTfCLB  6.  No  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  shall  send  any  embassy  to,  or  receive  any  embassy  from,  or 
enter  into  any  conference,  agreement,  alliance,  or  treaty,  ivith  any  king,  prince, 
or  State ;  nor  shall  any  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  them,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title 
of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  State ;  nor  shall  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 
No  two  or  more  States  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confederation,  or  alliance 
whatever  between  them,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  specifying  accurately  the  purposes  for  which  the  same  is  to  bo 
entered  into  and  how  long  it  shall  continue. 

No  State  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  which  may  interfere  with  any 
stipulations  in  treaties  entered  into  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
with  any  king,  prince,  or  State,  in  pursnance  of  any  treaties  already  proposed 
by  Congress  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain. 

No  vrasel  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  by  any  State,  except 
such  number  only  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  United  Statra,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  for  the  defense  of  such  State  or  its  ti-ade  ;  nor  shall  any  body 
of  forces  be  kept  up  by  any  State  in  time  of  peace,  except  such  number  only  as 
in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States,  in  Congre^  assembled,  shall  be  deemed 
requisite  to  garrison  the  forts  necessary  for  the  defense  of  such  State  ;  but  every 
State  shall  always  keep  up  a  well-regulated  and  disciplined  militia,  sufficiently- 
armed  and  accoutered,  and  shall  provide  and  have  constantly  ready  for  use,  in 
public  stores,  a  due  number  of  field-pieces  and  tents,  and  a  proper  quantity  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  camp  equipage. 

No  State  sliall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  State  be  actually  invaded  by  enemies,  or 
shall  have  received  certain  advice  of  a  resolution  being  formed  by  some  nation 
of  Indians  to  invade  such  State,  and  the  danger  is  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit 
of  a  delay  till  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  can  be  consulted;  nor 
shall  any  State  grant  commissions  to  any  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  nor  letters  of 
marque  or  reprisal,  except  it  bo  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States, 
in  Congress  assembled,  and  then  only  against  the  kingdom  or  State,  and  the 
subjects  thereof,  against  which  war  has  been  so  declared,  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  shall  be  established  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
unless  such  State  be  infested  by  pirates,  in  which  case,  vessels  of  war  may  be 
fitted  out  for  that  occasion,  and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  continue,  or 
until  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  determine  otherwise. 
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Article  7,  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any  State  for  tlie  common 
defense,  all  officera  of  or  under  the  rank  of  Colonel  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  of  each  State  respectively  by  ivhom  such  forces  shall  be  raised,  or 
in  such  manner  as  such  State  shall  direct,  and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  np 
by  the  State  which  iirst  made  the  appointment. 

Article  8.  Alt  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred 
for  the  common  defense  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  United  State3 
in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall 
be  supplied  by  the  several  States  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  land  within 
each  State  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  person,  as  such  land  and  the  buildings 
and  improvements  thereon  shall  be  estimated,  according  to  such  mode  as  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  from  time  to  time*  direct  and 
appoint. 

The  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  author- 
ity and  direction  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  within  the  time 
agreed  upon  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled. 

Article  9.  The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace  and  war,  except  in  the 
cases  mentioned  in  the  sixth  article ;  of  sending  and  receiving  embassadors ; 
entering  into  treaties  and  alliances — provided  that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall 
be  made  whereby  the  legislative  power  of  the  respective  States  shall  be 
restrained  from  imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners  as  their  own 
people  are  subjected  to,  or  from  prohibiting  exportation  or  importation  of  any 
species  of  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever;  of  establishing  rules  for  deciding 
in  all  cases  what  captures  on  land  or  water  shall  be  legal,  and  in  what  manner 
prizes  talien  by  land  or  naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
divided  or  appropriated ;  of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times  of 
peace ;  appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  and  establishing  courts  for  receiving  and  determining  finally  appeals 
in  all  cases  of  captures ;  provided  that  no  member  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed 
a  judge  of  any  of  the  said  courts. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  also  be  the  last  rraort,  on 
appeal,  in  all  disputes  and  differences  now  subsisting,  or  that  hereafter  may 
arise  between  two  or  more .  States  concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any 
other  Kiuse  whatever  ;  which  authority  shall  always  be  exercised  in  the  manner 
following ;  whenever  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  or  lawful  agent  of 
any  State  in  controversy  with  another  shall  present  a  petition  to  Congress, 
stating  the  matter  in  question,  and  praying  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof  shall 
be  given  by  order  of  Congress  to  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  of  the 
other  State  in  controversy,  and  a  day  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the  parties, 
by  their  lawful  agents,  who  shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint,  by  joint  consent, 
commissionei^  or  judges  to  constitute  a  court  for  hearing  and  determining  the 
matter  in  question ;  but  if  they  can  not  agree,  Congress  shall  name  three  per- 
sons out  of  each  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  list  of  such  persons  each 
party  shall  alternately  strike  out  one,  the  petitioners  beginning,  until  the  num- 
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ber  shall  he  reduced  to  thirteen ;  and  from  that  number  not  less  than  sevon, 
nor  more  than  nine  names,  as  Congress  shall  direct,,  shall,  in  the  presence  of 
Congress,  be  drawn  out  by  lot ;  and  the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn, 
or  any  five  of  them,'  shall  be  commissioners  or  judges,  to  hear  and  finally  deter- 
mine the  controversy,  so  always  as  a  major  part  of  the  judges,  who  shall  hear 
the  cause,  shall  agree  in  the  determination ;  and  if  either  party  shall  neglect  to 
attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  showing  reasons  which  Congress  shall 
judge  sufficient,  or,  being  present,  shall  refuse  to  strike,  the  Congress  shall 
proceed  to  nominate  three  persons  out  of  each  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Con- 
gress shall  strike  in  behalf  of  such  person  absent  or  refusing ;  and  the  judgment 
and  sentence  of  the  court,  to  he  appointed  in  the  manner  before  prescribed,  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive ;  and  if  any  of  the  parties  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  such  court,  or  to  appear,  or  defend  their  claim  or  cause,  the  court 
shall  neverthel^s  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment,  which  shall  in 
like  manner  be  final  and  decisive — the  judgment  or  sentence  and  other  proceed- 
ings being  in  either  case  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  lodged  among  the  acts 
of  Congress  for  the  security  of  the  parties  concerned ;  provided  that  every 
commissioner,  hefore  he  sits  in  judgment,  shall  take  an  oath,  to  be  administered 
by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  or  Superior  Court  of  the  State,  where  the 
cause  shall  he  tried,  "well  and  truly  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion, aecording  to  the  beat  of  his  judgment,  without  favor,  affection,  or  hope  of 
reward ;"  provided,  also,  that  no  State  shall  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States. 

All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil,  claimed  under  diffierent 
grants  of  two  or  more  States,  whose  jurisdiction  as  they  may  respect  such  lands, 
and  the  States  which  passed  such  grants  are  adjusted,  the  said  grants  or  either 
of  them  being  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  have  originated  antecedent  to  such 
settlement  of  jurisdiction,. shall,  on  the  petition  of  either  party  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  be  finally  determined,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  hefore  prescribed  for  deciding  disputes  respecting  territorial  juris- 
diction between  different  States. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  also  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by 
their  own  authority  or  by  that  of  the  respective  States ;  fixing  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the  United  States ;  regulating  the  trade  and 
managing  all  affiiirs  with  the  Indians  not  members  of  any  of  the  States— pro- 
vided that  the  legislative  right  of  any  State  within  its  own  limits  be  not 
infringed  or  violated ;  establishing  and  regulating  poslxiffices  from  one  State  to 
another  throughout  all  the  United  States,  and  esaeting  such  postage  on  the 
papers  passing  through  the  same  as  may  he  requisite  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  said  office ;  appointing  all  officers  of  the  land  forces  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  excepting  regimental  officers;  appointing  all  the  officers  of  the 
naval  forces,  and  commissioning  all  officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States ;  making  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  said 
land  and  naval  forces,  and  directing  their  operations. 
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The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  anthority  to  appoint 
a.  committee  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  be  denominated  "  a  Committee 
of  the  States,"  and  to  consist  of  one  delegate  from  each  State ;  and  to  appoint 
such  other  committees  and  civil  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  managing  the 
general  aflairs  of  the  United  States  under  their  direction ;  to  appoint  one  of 
their  number  to  preside,  provided  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the 
office  of  president  more  than  one  year  in  any  term  of  three  years ;  to  ascertain 
the  necessary  sums  of  money  to  be  "raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  StateSj 
and  to  appropriate  and  apply  the  same  for  defraying  the  public  cxpensea;  to 
borrovF  money  or  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States™ transmitting 
every  half  year  to  the  respective  States  an  account  of  tho  sums  of  money  so 
borrowed  or  emitted ;  to  build  and  equip  a  navy ;  to  agree  upon  the  number  of 
land  forces,  and  to  make  requisitions  from  each  Staite  for  its  quota,  in  propor- 
tion te  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  such  State,  which  requisition  shall 
be  binding,  and  thereupon  tho  Legislature  of  each  State  shall  appoint  the  regi- 
mental officers,  raise  the  men,  and  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  them,  in  a  soldier- 
like manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  officers  and  men  so 
clothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within 
the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled ;  but  if  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall,  on  consideration  of  circumstances, 
judge  proper  that  any  State  should  not  raise  men,  or  should  raise  a  smaller 
number  than  its  quota,  or  tliat  any  other  State  should  raise  a  greater  number 
of  men  than  the  quota  thereof,  such  extra  number  shall  be  raised,  officered, 
clothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quota  of  such  State, 
unless  the  Legislature  of  such  State  shall  judge  that  such  extra  number  can  not 
be  safely  spared  out  of  the  same ;  in  which  case  tliey  shall  raise,  officer,  clothe, 
arm,  and  equip,  as  many  of  such  extra  number  as  tliey  judge  can  be  safely 
spared.  And  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  shall  march 
to  the  plaxse  appointed,  and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  never  engage  in  a  war,  nor 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  of  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  treaties 
or  alliances,  nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate  the  value  thereof,  nor  ascertain  the 
sums  and  expenses  necessary  for  the  defense  and  welfere  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  them,,  nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor  agree  upon  the  number  of  vessels  of  war  to 
he  built  or  purchased,  or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor 
appoint  a  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  or  navy,  unless  nine  States  assent  to 
the  same  ;  nor  shall  a  question  on  any  other  point,  except  for  adjourning  from 
day  bu  day,  be  determined  unless  bj  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  tho  United  States, 


The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to  any  time 
within  tho  year,  and  to  any  place  within  the  United  States,  so  that  no  period 
of  adjournment  be  for  a  longer  duration  than  the  space  of  six  months ;  and 
shall  publish  the  journal   of  their  proceedings  monthly,  except  such  parts 
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thereof  relating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  operations,  as  in  their  judg- 
ment require  secresy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nay«  of  the  delegates  of  each  State  on 
any  question,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  when  it  is  desired  by  any  delegate ; 
and  the  delegates  of  a  State  or  any  of  them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shall  be 
furnished  with  a  transcript  of  the  said  journal,  except  such  parts  as  are  above 
excepted,  to  lay  before  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States. 

Article  10.  The  committee  of  the  Stai«s,  or  any  nine  of  them,  shall  be 
authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  such  of  the  powers  of  Congress 
as  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  by  the  consent  of  nine  States, 
shall  from  time  to  time  think  expedient  to  vest  them  with ;  provided  that  no 
power  be  delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for  the  exercise  of  which,  by  the 
articles  of  confederation,  the  voice  of  nine  States,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  assembled,  is  requisite. 

AnTiCLB.ll.  Canada,  acceding  to  this  confederation,  and  joining  in  the 
measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled-  fo,  all  the 
advantages  of  this  union ;  hut  no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  same, 
unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  by  nine  States.. 

ARTifj^LB  12.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed,  and  debts  con- 
tracted,by  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  before  the  assembling  of  the 
United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  present  confederation,  shall  be  deemed  and 
considered  as  a  charge  against  the  United  States,  for  payment  and  satisfaction 
whereof  the  said  United  States  and  the  public  faith  are  hereby  solemnly  pledged. 

Article  13.  Every  State  shall  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States, 
in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questioES  which,  by  this  confederation,  are  sub- 
mitted to  them.  And  the  articles  of  this  confederation  shall  be  inviolably 
observed  by  every  State,  and  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual ;  nor  shall  any 
alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unless  such  alteration 
be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  be  afterward  confirmed  by 
the  Legislature  jof  every  State. 

Congress  directed  these  Articles  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  and,  if  approved  of  by  them,  they  were  advised  to  authorize 
their  delegates  to  ratify  the  same  in  Congress,  by  affixing  their  names  thereto. 

Notwithstanding  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  something  must  be  speedily 
done,  the  State  Legislatures  were  slow  to  adopt  the  articles.  In  the  first  place, 
they  did  not  seem  to  accord  with  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  people,  as  set 
Carth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  in  "many  things  that  Declaration 
and  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  manifestly  at  variance.  The  former 
was  based  upon  declared  riffkt ;  the  foundation  of  the  latter  was  asserted  power. 
The  former  was  based  upon  a  superintending  Providence,  and  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man;  the  latter  resting  upon  the  "  ^vereignty  of  declared  power ;  one 
ascending  from  the  foundation  of  human  government,  to  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  nature's  God,  written  upon  the  heart  of  man :  the  other  resting  upon  the 
basis  of  human  institutions,  and  prescriptive  law,  and  colonial  charters." ' 
Again,  the  system  of  representation  proposed  was  highly  objectionable,  because 
'  John  Quincy  Adanas's  Jubilee  DiBcourae,  1839. 
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each  State  was  entitled  to  the  same  voice  in  Congress,  whatever  might  he  the 
difference  in  population.  But  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  all  was,  that 
the  limits  of  the  several  States,  and  also  in  whom  waa  vested  the  control  or 
possession  of  the  crown-lands,  was  not  only  unadjusted,  but  wholly  unnoticed. 
These  and  other  defects  caused  most  of  tlie  States  to  hesitate,  at  first,  to  adopt 
the  Articles,  and  several  of  them  for  a  long  time  utterly  refused  to  accept  them. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1778,  Congress  proceeded  to  consider  the  objections 
of  the  States  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month,  a  form  of  ratification  waa  adoptod  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  upon 
parchment,  with  a  view  that  the  same  should  be  signed  by  such  delegates  as 
were  instructed  so  to  do  by  their  respective  Legislatures. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  the  delegates  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  South 
Carolina  signed  the  Articles.  The  delegates  from  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland. were  not  yet  empowered  to  mtify  and  sign.  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina  were  not  represented,  and  the  ratification  of  New  York  was  con- 
ditioned that  all  the  other  States  should  ratify.  The  delegates  from  North 
Carolina  signed  the  articles  on  the  21st  of  July ;  those  of  Georgia  on.fte  24tli 
of  the  same  month ; .  those  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  26th  of  November ;  and  those 
of  Delaware,  on  the  22d  of  Fehniary  and  fifth  of  Majj,  1779.  Maryland  still 
firmly  refused  to  ratify,  until  the  question  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Union 
and  of  the  separate  States  to  the  crown-lands  should  be  fully  adjusted.  This 
point  was  finally  settled  by  cessions  of  claiming  Statra  to  the  United  States,  of 
all  unsettled  and  unappropriated  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Union. 
This  cession  of  the  crown-lands  to'the  Union  originated  the  Territorial  System, 
and  the  erection  of  the  North-western  Territory  into  a  distinct  government, 
similar  to  the  existing  States,  having  a  local  Legislature  of  its  own.  The  insu- 
perable objection  of  Maryland  having  been  removed  by  the  settlement  of  this 
question,  her  delegate  signed  the  Articles  of  Confederation  on  the  1st  day  of 
March,  1781,  four  years  and  four  months  after  they  were  adopted  by  Congress.' 
By  this  act  of  Maryland,  they  became  the  organic  law  of  the  Union,  and  on  the 
2d  of  March  Congress  assembled  under  the  new  powers. 


'  The  following  are  the  oames  of  the  delegates  from  the  several  States  appended  ki  the  Articles 
of  Confederation : 

New  Hampshire,  Josiah  Bartlett,  John  Wentworth,  Jr. 

MassachvaOta  Bay,  John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adame,  Blbridge  Gerry,  Prands  Dana,  James  LoveD 
Samuel  Holten.  ' 

Rhodt  Mand,  William  Ellery,  Heniy  Marchant,  John  Collins. 

CoaaeeiiaU,  Ri^er  Sherman,  Samuel  Huntington,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Titus  Hosmer,  Andrew  Adams. 

Now  York,  James  Duane,  Francis  Lewis,  Williani  Duer,  Gouvemeur  Morris. 

New  Jersey,  John  Witherspoon,  Nathaniel  Seudder. 
■  FemsyhiaDia,  Robert  Morris,  Baniol  Boberdeau,  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith,  William   Clingan, 
Joseph  Eeed. 

Iklaviare,  Tbomas  M'Kean,  John  Dickenson,  Nicholas  Tan  Dyke. 

Marytaml,  John  Hanson,  Daniel  Carroll. 

Vkgiaia,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  John  Banister,  Thomas  Adams,  John  Harrie,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee. 

Wortft  Garolma,  John  Penn,  Cornelius  Harnett,  John  Williams. 

SoaOi  CaroUna,  Henry  Laurens,  Wilham  Henry  Drayton,  Jonathan  Matthews,  Richard  Hutson, 
Thomaa  Heywaid,  Jr. 

Georgia,  John  Walton,  Edward  TelMr,  Edward  Laogworthy, 
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obiects.  ^g  theTeople  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 

perfect  Union,  establisli  Justice,  insure  dom^tie  Tranquil- 
ity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution 
for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE    I. 
Legisisiive  Powers.  SECTION  1.  AH  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be 

vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist 
of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

'  In  1853,  the  writer  made  a  very  careful  eopyof  the  OoQsUtution  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
original  in  the  State  Depart;ment  at  Wfusliington  eitj,  together  witli  tie  autographs  of  the  memberR 
of  the  Convention  who  signed  it.     In  orthography,  i^apital  letters,  and  pimchiatioo,  the  copy  Ikvj 
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Sections.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com-  House  ufEeiuesent- 
[)OMed  of  Members  cliosen  every  second  Year  by  the  People 
of  the  several  States,  and  the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have 
the  Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most  numerous 
Branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have   quaiiflcntions  at  iiep- 
attained  to  the  ago  of  twenty-five  Years,  and  been  seven  Years 
a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected , 
be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  Stato  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  Taxes  shall  be  apportioned  ApporttonrofntifUqj- 
nmong  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this 
Union,  according  to  their  respective  Numbers,'  which  shall  be 
delennined  by  adding  to  the  whole  Number  of  free  Persons, 
including  those  bound  to  Service  for  a  Term  of  Years,  and  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  Persons.' 
The  actual  Enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  Tears 
after  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Congress  of  ihe  United  States, 
and  witliin  every  subsequent  Term  of  ten  Years,  in  such  Man- 
ner as  they  shall  by  Law  direct.  The  Number  of  Represent- 
atives shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  Thousand ;'  but 
each  State  shall  have  at  Least  one  Representative;  and  until 
such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one,  C9nnectJcut  five,  New 
York  six,  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware 
one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten.  North  Carolina  five,  South 
Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

given  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct,  it  having  been  subsequently  carefiilly  compared  with  a  copy 
published  by  Mr.  Hiokey,  ia  liis  usefiil  little  volume,  entitled  We  Constiiulicn  of  the  United  Slalea 
o/Amerka,  etc.,  and  attested,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1846,  by  Nieholas  P.  Trist,  chief  clerk  of  the 
Stato  DepMtment.  Most  of  Iho  notes  are  from  tlie  National  Calendar,  a,  work  published  in  1828, 
by  Peter  Force,  of  Washingtou  city,  and  careftilly  prepared  by  him.  The  most  prominent  Amer- 
icflJi  writers  upon  constitutional  law,  are  tho  late  Justice  Story  and  Chancellor  Kent  Joseph  Sfoiy 
waa  bom  at  Marblehoad,  Massachusetts,  in  September,  1YT9,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. He  studied  law  ;  and  soon,  on  entering  upon  his  practice,  look  a  prominent  position.  Ho 
was  a  member  of  his  State  Legislature,  and  of  the  Federal  Coi^Tess.  and  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  effecting  the  repeal  of  the  Ekibai^o  Act  [p^e  403].  He  was  only  thir^-two  yea*  of  age  when 
President  Madison  made  him  an  associate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tho  United  States,  'From  that 
time  he  discarded  politics.  In  commereial  and  constitutional  law  he  was  peerless,  ftis  Crmmenl- 
aries  m  the  OonstUutmi  of  the  United  Stales,  published  in  three  volumes,  in  1833,  will  ever  be  a 
standard  work.  Judge  Story  died  at  Cambridge,  Massachasetts,  in  September,  1845,  at  the  age  of 
sisty-six  years.  His  own  words,  applied  to  another,  maybe  appropriately  said  of  him :  "Whatever 
suljject  he  touched  was  touched  with  a  ma^r's  hand  and  spirit.  He  employed  his  eloquence  to 
adorn  his  learning,  and  Ms  learning  to  give  solid  wei^t  to  his  eloqueooe.  He  was  always  instruct- 
ive and  mteresting,  and  rarely  without  producinfr  an  instantaneous  conviclion.  A  lofty  ambition 
of  excellence,  that  stirring  spirit  which  breathes  the  breath  of  Heaven,  and  pants  for  immortality, 
sustained  his  genius  m  its  perilous  course." 

'  The  constitutional  provision,  that  direct  taies  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States, 
aocorduig  to  their  respective  numbers,  to  be  ascertained  by  a  census,  was  not  intended  to  restrict 
tie  power  of  imposing  direct  tfties  to  States  only. — Lotigkboroagh  vn,  Blaie,  5  Wheatrm,  319. 

'  Slaves.     Every  five  slaves  are  accounted  three  persons,  in  making  the  apportionment. 

'  See  laws  United  Slates,  voL  ii.,  chap.  124;  iii.,  261;  iv.,  S32.  Acts  of  llth  Congress,  l.'it 
sesdon,  chap.  s:. ;  and  of  the  22d  and  27th  Congress. 
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When  vacancies  happen  in  the  Representation  from  any 
State,  the  Executive  Authority  thereof  shall  issue  Writs  of 
Election  to  fill  such  Vacancies, 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker 
and  other  Officers ;  and  shall  have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeach- 

I  Section  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  com- 
posed of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legisla- 
ture thereof,  for  six  Years ;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one 
Vote.' 

Immediately  after  they  shall  he  assembled  in  Consequence 
of  the  first  Election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may 
be  into  three  Classes.  The  Seata  of  the  Senators  of  the  first 
Class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  Expiration  of  the  second  Year, 
of  the  second  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  fourth  Year,  and 
of  the  third  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  sixth  Year,  so  that 
one  third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year ;  and  if  Vacancies 
happen  by  Resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  Recess  of  tho 
Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may. make 
temporary  Appointments  until  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lature, which  shall  then  fill  such  Vacancies. 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  thirty  Years,  and  been  nine  Years  a  Citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an 
Inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen, 
e  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  bo  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  Vote,  unless  thej  be 
equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  Officers,  and  also  a 
President  pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President, 
or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  Office  of  President  of  the  United 
States, 
ir  The  Senate  sliall  have  full  power  to  try  all  impeachments : 
When  sitting  for  that  Purpose,  they  shall  be  on  Oath,  or 
Affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside :  and  no  Person  shall  be 
convicted  without  the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  Mem- 
hera  present, 
of  Judgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall  not  extend  further 
than  to  removal  from  Office,  and  Disqualification  to  hold  and 
enjoy  any  Office  of  Honor,  Trust,  or  Profit  under  the  United 
States :  but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable 
and  subject  to  Indictment,  Trial,  Judgment,  and  Punishment, 
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Section  4.  The  Times,  Places,  and  Manner  of  holding     EiMtionaofacnst 
Elections  for  Senators  and  EepreBentativea,  shall  be  prescribed 
in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  by  Law  make  or  alt«r  such  Regulations,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  places  of  chusing  Senators. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  Year,   Mtetiug  of  cougreai 
and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  firet  Monday  in  December, 
unless  they  shall  by  Law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Section  5.  Each  House  shall  be  tbc  Judge  of  the  Elec-  OrgaaizationofCon 
tions,  Bctums,  and  Qualifications  of  its  own  Members,  and  a 
Majority  of  each  shall  cor^titute  a  Quorum  to  do  Business; 
but  a  smaller  Number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may 
be  authorized  to  compel  the  Attendance  of  absent  Members, 
in  such  Manner,  and  under  such  Penalties  as  each  House  may 
provide. 

Each  House  may  determine  the  Rul^  of  its  Proceedings,'  euIi^s  of  proc«eain( 
punish  its  Members  for  disorderly  Behaviour,  and,  with  the 
Concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  Proceedings,  and  joumaiof  congresi 
from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  Parts  as 
may  in  their  Judgment  require  Secresy ;  and  the  Yeas  and 
Nays  of  the  Members  of  either  House  on  any  question  shall, 
at  tiie  Desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  Pr^ent,  be  entered  on  the 
Journal. 

Neither  House,  during  the  Session  of  Congi-ess,  shall,  with-  AjjoHtmncniofCo 
out  the  Consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  inoro  than  three  ^""^ 

days,  nor  to  any  other  Place  than  that  in  which  the  two 
Houses  shall  bo  sitting. 

Section  6.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive     compenssuon    i 
a  Compensation  for  their  Services,  to  be  ascertained  by  Law,   *""'  "^°'    "™''' 
and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Statos.     They 
shall  in  all  Cases,  except  Treason,  Felony,  and  Breach  of  the 
Peace,  be  privileged  from  Arrest  during  their  Attendance  at 


■  To  an  action  of  trespass  against  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  tho 
United  States,  for  assault  and  battery  and  false  impriaoniaent,  it  is  a  legal  jiL=tification  and  bar  lo 
plead  tliat  a  Congress  was  held  and  sitting  during  the  period  of  the  trespasses  complained,  and  that 
the  House  of  RepreBcntativea  had  resolved  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  guilty  of  a,  breach  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  House,  and  of  a  high  contempt  of  the  dignity  and  authority  of  tlie  same ;  and  had  or- 
dered that  the  Speaker  should  issue  his  warrant  to  the  sei^ant-at-arms,  commanditig  him  to  take 
the  plaintiff  into  cuatody  wherever  to  be  found,  and  to  have  him  before  the  said  House  to  answer 
to  the  said  charge;  and  that  the  Speaker  did  accordingly  issue  such  a  warrant,  reciting  ttie  eaid 
resolution  and  order,  and  commanding  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  take  the  plaintiff  into  custody,  etc., 
and  deliver  the  said  warrant  to  tho  defendant ;  by  virtue  of  which  warrant  the  defendant  arrested 
the  plaintin;  and  conveyed  him  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  where  lie  was  heard  in  his  defense  touch- 
ing the  matter  of  said  chaise,  and  the  esamination  being  adjourned  from  day  to  day,  and  the  House 
having  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  be  detained  in  custody,  he  was  accordingly  detained  by  the  defend- 
ant until  bo  was  finally  adju(^d  to  be  guilty  and  convicted  of  the  chai^  aforesaid,  and  ordered  lo 
be  forthwith  brought  to  the  bar  and  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker,  and  then  dischai^ed  thim  cus- 
tody, and  frftet  being  thus  reprimanded,  was  actually  discharged  from  the  arrest  and  custody  aforo- 
said. — Andsraon  vs.  Dunn,  S  WheaUm,  201. 
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tfaeSession  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  same  ;  and  for  any  Speech  or  Debate  in 
cither  House,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  Place. 

•luraiiiyofofliMspro-  No  Senator  or  Eepresentative  shall,  daring  the  Time  for 
which  ho  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  Office  under 
the  Authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been 
created,  or  the  Emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased 
during  such  time;  ana  no  Person  holding  any  office  under 
the  United  States,  shall  be  a  Member  of  either  House  during 
his  Continuance  in  office. 

Bius,  Low  ortginatofl,  Sbotios  7-  All  Bills  for  raising  Revenue  shall  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  but  the  Senate  may  propose 
or  concur  with  Amendments  as  on  other  Bills. 

low  biUatecome  laws.  Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  house  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  Law,  be 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States :  if  he  approve 
he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  Objec- 
tions, to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who 
shall  enter  the  Objections  at  large  on  their  Journal,  and  pro- 
ceed to  reconsider  it.  If,  after  such  Reconsideration,  two 
thirds  of  that  House  shall  agi-ee  to  pass  the  Bill,  it  shall  be 
sent,  together  with  the  Objections,  to  the  other  House,  by 
which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by 
two  thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  Law.  But  in 
all  such  Cases  the  Votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by 
Yeas  and  Nays,  and  the  Names  of  the  Persons  voting  for  and 
against  the  Bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of  each  House 
respectively.  If  any  Bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  Pres- 
ident within  ten  Days  (Sunday  exceptedj  after  it  shall  have 
been  pr^ented  to  him,  the  Same  shall  be  a  Law,  in  like  Man- 
ner as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  Ad- 
journment prevent  its  Return,  in  which  Case  it  shall  not  he 
a  Law. 
we^of'prSdent'"  Every  Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which  the  Concur- 
rence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  ne- 
cessary (except  on.  a  question  of  adjournment),  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  before  the 
Same  shall  take  Effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being 
disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  .two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  Rules 
and  Limitations  prescribed  in  the  Case  of  a  Bill. 

Powe™  Y^M^  in  Con-         SECTION  8.  The  Congrcss  shall  have  Power 

To  lay  and  collect  Taxes,'  Duties,  Imposts,  and  Excises: 
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to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  tic  common  Defense  and  pow. 
general  Wel&re  of  the  United  States  ;  but  all  Duties,  Imposts, 
and  Excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States ; 

To  borrow  Money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; 

To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Nations,  and  among 
the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes ; 

To  establish  an  uniform  Rule  of  Naturalization,"  and  uni- 
form Laws  on  the  subject  of  Bankruptcies'  throughout  the 
United  States ; 

To  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
Coin,  and  fix  the  Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures ; 

■To  provide  for  the  Punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  Secu- 
rities and  current  Coin  of  the  United  States ; 

To  establish  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads ; 

To  promote  the  progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  by 
securing  for  limited  Tiraes  to  Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclu- 
sive Bight  to  their  respective  Writings  and  Discoveries ;' 

To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  tie  Supreme  Court ; 

To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed  on 
ihe  high  Seas,  and  Offenses  against  the  Law  of  Nations ;' 

To  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal, 
and  make  Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land  and  Water  ; 

To  raise  and  support  Annies ;  but  no  Appropriation  of 
Money  to  that  Use  shall  be  for  a  longer  Term  than  two 
Years; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy ; 

To  make  Rules  for  the  Grovcmment  and  Regulation  of  the 
Land  and  Naval  Forces ; 


WMiton,  31S.  But  Congress  are  not  hound  to  extend  a  direct  lax  to  the  Dialrict  and  Territories, 
—Jd.,  318. 

'  Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  StateR,  the  power  of  natnraliiation  is  eseluaivelj  in 
Congress.— CAsKctc  rs.  Ckivac,  2  Wheaton,  259. 

See  Laws  United  States,  vol  ii.,  chap.  30;  ii.,  261;  lii.,  11;  jiL,  288;  iii.,  400;  It.,  564;  vi., 
32. 

'  Siniie  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  State  haa  a,uthoritj  to  pass  a 
bankrupt  law,  provided  auch  law  does  not  impair  the  obligatioii  of  contracts  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  (art  i.,  sect.  10),  and  provided  there  be  no  act  of  Congress  in  force  to  eatablish  a 
uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  conflicting  with  such  law. — Slurgesa  \a.  Oromninahield,  4  Wfteaton, 
122,  192. 

Sbo  Laws  United  Stat^  vol.  a.,  chap.  368,  sect.  3  ;  iji.,  66  ;  iii.,  158. 

'  The  first  copyright  law  was  enacted  in  1790,  on  the  petition  of  Dr.  David  Bamsay,  the  histo- 
riaa  and  others.     See  note  1,  p^e  312. 

'  The  act  of  the  3d  March,  1819,  chap.  76,  sect  5,  referring  to  (he  law  of  nations  for  a  definition 
of  the  crime  of  piracy,  ia  a  constitutional  eiercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  define  and  punish, 
that  CTime.— Untied  Slates  va.  Smith,  5  Wheatoa,  1 53,  157. 

Oongtess  have  power  to  provide  for  the  pnnishmcnt  of  offenses  committed  by  persons  on  board 
a  ship-of-war  of  the  United  States,  wherever  that  ship  may  lie.  But  CongreES  have  not  eserciseil 
that  power  m  the  case  of  a  ship  lying  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States — the  words,  within  fort, 
arsenal,  docltyard,  magazine,  or  in  ony  other  place  or  district  o/comitry  under  Oie  sole  and  ea-teiw- 
jitrisdiclion  of  the  United  States,  in  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1790,  cbap.  9,  not  extending  to  a. 
ship-of-war,  but  only  to  objects  in  their  nature,  fixed  and  territorial. — United  Sbites  va.  Bevans,  S 
Whealoa.  890. 
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Powers  vested  in  Con-  To  provide  for  Calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execnte  the 
Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrectiona,  and  repel  Inva- 
sions ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
Militia,  and  for  governing  such  Part  of  them  as  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  Service  of  the  United  States — reserving  to  the 
States  respectively,  the  Appointment  of  the  Officers,  and  the 
Authority  of  training  the  Militia  according  to  the  Discipline 
prescrihed  hy  Congress;' 

To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all  Oases  whatsoever, 
over  such  District  (not  exceeding  ten  Miles  square)  as  niay, 
by  Cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  Acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, Income  the  Seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,"  and  to  exercise  like  Authority  over  all  Places  pur- 
chased by  the  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which 
the  Same  shall  be,  for  the  Erection  of  Forts,  Magazines, 
Arsenals,  Dockyards,  and  other  needful  Buildings  ;^And 

To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  Execution  the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other 
Powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  Department  or  Officer  thereof 

'  Vide  amendmenta,  art.  ii 

'  Congress  has  authority  to  impoae  a  direct  tax  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  in.  profiortion  to 
the  census  directed  to  be  taken  by  the  Constitution.— iflusftftorauff ft  vs.  Slaii,  5  Wheatoii,  311. 

But  Gongreea  are  not  bound  to  extend  a  direct  lajc  to  tiie  District  and  Teniwries. — Id.,  322. 

Tlia  power  of  OongresB  to  esercise  eicclusivB  jurisdiction  in  all  caaea  whataoever,  within  tho 
District  of  Columbia,  includes  tlie  power  of  taxing  it.— JH.,  324. 

'  Whenaver  the  terms  in  which  a  power  is  granted  by  the  Constitution  .to  Congress,  or  when- 
ever the  nature  of  tJie  power  itself  rSquirea  that  it  should  be  exercised  excluavely  by  Coi^fresa,  the 
subject  is  as  completely  talien  away  from  the  Stale  L^datures  as  if  they  had  been  expressly  tfer- 
bidden  to  act  on  it. — Slargess  vs.  CroienimhiM,  4  Wheato&,  193. 

Congress  has  power  to  incorporate  a  banlt. — M'CoSoch  vs.  Slaie  of  Maryland,  i  Wheoion,  316. 

The  power  of  establishing  a  corporation  is  not  a  distinct  sovereign  power  or  end  of  government, 
but  only  the  means  of  carrying  into  effect  other  powers  which  are  sovereign.  Whenever  it  becomes 
an  appropriate  means  of  exeiiasing  any  of  the  powers  expressly  given  by  the  Constitution  to  tho 
government  of  the  Union,  it  may  be  exercised  by  that  govemmeni, — Id.,  *11,  431. 

If  a  certain  means  to  cany  into  effect  any  of  the  powers  expressly  given  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  government  of  the  Union,  be  an  appropriate  measure,  not  prohibited  by  tho  Constitution,  Iho 
d^ree  of  ita  necessity  is  a  question  of  legialatire  discretion,  not  of  judicial  cognizance. — Id.,  421. 
•     The  act  of  the  19th  April,  I81G,  chap.  44,  to  incoiporate  the  subscribeia  to  tho  banlt  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  law  mado  in  pursuance  of  the  ConsOtution. — Id.,  424. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  has  consljtntionally  a  right  to  establi^  ita  branches  or  ofBces  of 
discount  and  deposit  within  any  State. — Id..  424. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  tlio  United  States  similar  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
which  excludes  incidental  or  implied  powers.— /A,  403. 

If  the  end  be  legitimate,  and  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  all  the  mmiui  which  are  appro- 
priate, which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  and  which  are  not  prohibited,  may  cocstitutionaUy  bo 
umployed  to  carry  it  into  effect. — Id.,  421. 

The  powera  granted  to  Congress  are  not  exclusive  of  similar  powers  existing  in  the  Slates, 
unless  where  the  Constitution  luis  expressly,  in  terms,  piven  an  exclusive  power  to  Congress,  or 
the  exercise  of  a  hlie  power  is  prohibited  to  the  States,  or  there  is  a  direct  repi^pancy  or  incom- 
patibility in  the  exercise  of  it  by  the  States.— ffousto™  vs.  Moore,  B  Whiaion,  49. 

The  example  of  the  first  class  is  to  be  found  in  the  exclusive  lepalation  delegated  to  Congress 
over  places  purchast^  by  the  consent  of  the  Legiskture  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be, 
for  forts,  arsenals,  dook^ds,  ka.     Of  the  second  class,  tho  prohibition  of  a  Stato  to  com  money  or 
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Section  9.  The  Migration  or  Importation  of  such  Per-  luimigraTiia.  imw  sa- 
sona  aa  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to 
admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the 
Yeaj-  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  Tax  or  Duty 
may  be  imposed  on  such  Importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dol- 
lars for  each  Person.' 

The  Privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus'  shall  not  be  eabcs!  corpB^ 
suspended,  unites  when  in  Cases  of  Rebellion  or  Invasion  the 
public  Safety  may  require  it. 

No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post'Facto  law  shall  be  passed.'  Attainder. 

No  Capitation,  or  other  direct,  Tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  Tasea. 
Proportion   to   the   Census   or   Enumeration    herein    before 
directed  to  be  taken. 

No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  Articles  exported  from 
any  State. 

No  Preference  shall  be  given  by  any  Regulation  of  Com-  Kcgniationa  regarding 
merce  or  Revenue  to  the  Ports  of  one  State  over  those  of 
another ;  nor  shall  Vessels  hound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  Duties  in  another. 

No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  Con-  mohcj,  tow  flrawn. 
sequence  of  Appropriations  made  by  law ;    and   a   regular 
Statement  and  Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures' of 
all  public  Money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

No  Title  of  Nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  Titiea  or  nobiiity  pro- 
States  :  And  no  Person  holding  any  Office  of  Profit  or  Trust  ' '    " 
under    them,   shall,    without   the  Consent  of  the  Congress, 
accept  of  any  Present,  Emolument,  Office,  or  Title,  of  any 
kind  whatever,  from  any  King,  Prince,  or  ^Foreign  State.* 

emit  bills  of  credit.     Of  the  fhicd  ckea,  the  power  to  eetablish  a  imiforjn  rale  of  naturalization,  and 
the  delegation  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction. — Id.,  40. 

In  aD  otiier  oiasses  of  oases,  the  States  retain  eoncmrect  authority  with  Congresg. — Id.,  48. 

But  in  caaes  of  concurrent  authority,  where  the  laws  of  the  States  and  of  the  Union  are  in 
direct  and  manifeat  colliaion  on  the  same  subject,  Ihoae  of  the  Union  being  the  Bupreme  law  of  the 
tod,  are  of  paramount  authority,  and  Hio  State  bo  iar,  and  so  far  only  aa  such  incompatibility  exists 
must  necessarily  yield. — Id.,  49, 

The  State  within  wliich  a  branch  of  Uio  United 'States  bank  may  bo  established,  can  not,  with- 
out violating  the  Constitution,  tax  that  branch.— if  CWfexA  vs.  Slate  of  Maryland,  i  IVAeoton,  425. 

The  Slate  governments  have  no  right  to  tax  any  constitutional  means  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  to  esecule  its  constitutional  powers, — M,,  427. 

The  States  have  no  power  by  taxation,  or  otherwise,  to  retard,  impede,  burden,  or  in  any  man- 
ner control,  the  operatjon  of  the  constitutional  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  \a  carry  into  effect  the 
powers  vested  in  tho  national  government, — Id.,  43G. 

This  principle  does  not  extend  to  a  tax  paid  by  the  real  property  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
Slates,  in  common  with  the  other  real  property  in  a  particular  State,  nor  to  a  tax  imposed  on  the 
proprietary  which  the  dtizens  of  that  State  may  hold  in  common  with  the  other  property  of  the 
same  description  tluw^hout  the  State,— /d,  4BS. 

'  This  waa  a  provision  tbr  the  gradual  extinction  of  tho  slave-trade,  carried  on  hetween  Africa 
and  the  United  States, 

'  A  writ  for  delivering  a  person  from  fiilse  imprisonment,  or  for  removii^  a  person  from  one 
court  to  another. 

'  Declaring  an  act 
deprivation  of  power  tc 

*  Note  1,  p^e  267. 
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Sectioji  10-  No  State  shall  ent«r  into  any  Treaty,  Alli- 
ance, or  Confederation ;  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Repriaal ; 
coin  Money ;  emit  Bills  of  Credit ;  make  any  Thing  but  gold 
and  silver  Coin  a  Tender  in  Payment  of  Debts ;  pass  any  Bill 
of  Attainder,  ex  post  facto  Law,  or  Law  impairing  the  Obli- 
gation of  Contracts/  or  grant  any  Title  of  Nobility. 

No  State  shall,  -without  the  Conseut  of  the  Congress,  lay 
any  Imposts  or  Duties  on  Imports  or  Exports,  except  what 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  Laws : 
and  the  net  Produce  of  all  Duties  and  Imposts,  laid  by  any 
State  on  Imports  or  Exports,  shall  bo  for  the  Use  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  such  Laws  shall  bo 
subject  to  the  Revision  aud  Controul  of  the  C 


'  Where  a,  law  is  in  its  nature  a  amlract,  where  absolute  rights  liave  Tested  under  ttiat  contract, 
a  repeal  of  the  law  can  not  divest  those  rights. — Fletcher  vs.  Peck,  6  Oranch,  88. 

A  party  to  a  contract  can  not  pronounce  its  own  deed  invalid,  althoi^h  that  party  be  a  sover- 
eign  Stale. — Id.,  88. 

A  grani  is  a  amtrad  executed. — Td.,  89. 

A  l»w  annulling  conveTance  is  unconstitutional,  because  it  ia  a  law  impairing  tho  obl^ation  of 
contracts  wilhin  tlie  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. — Id. 

The  court  will  not  declare  a  law  to  be  uneooatitutional,  unleas  the  opposition  between  the 
Constitutjon  and  the  law  be  clear  and  plain. — Id.,  ST. 

An  act  of  tho  Legislature  of  a  State,  declarir^that  certain  lands  which  should  be  purchased  for 
the  Indians  should  not  thereafter  be  subject  to  any  tax,  constituted  a  contract  which  could  not, 
alter  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  be  rescinded  bj  a  subsequent  legislative 
act— such  resdndmg  act  being  void  under  tho  XJonstitution  of  the  United  States.— Sfote  of  New 
Jersey  T3.  Wiison,  ^  CrimcJt,  164. 

The  present  Constituljon  of  the  United  States  did  not  commence  its  operation  until  the  fimt 
Wednesday  in  Mareb,  llSd,  and  tho  provision  in  the  Constitution,  that  "no  State  shall  make 
any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,"  does  not  extend  to  a  State  law  enacted  before  that 
day,  and  operating  upon  rights  of  property  vestmg  before  that  time. — Chuinys  vb.  Speed,  5  WhetUon. 
420,  431. 

An  act  of  a  State  Le^ature,  which  discbai^es  a  debtor  from  all  liability  for  debts  contracted 
previous  to  his  discharge,  on  his  Burreadering  hia  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  ereditora,  is  a  law 
impwiing  "the  obhgatjon  of  contracts,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitoljon  of  the  United 
States,  so  fiir  as  it  attempts  to  dischanse  the  contract;  and  it  maliea  no  diflbrenee  in  such  a  ease, 
that  the  suit  was  brought  in  a  State  court  of  tho  State  of  which  both  the  parties  were  ralJEens 
where  the  contract  was  made,  Md  the  discharge  obtamed,  and  where  they  continued  to  reside  until 
the  suit  was  hreught. — Ftirmer^  and  Mechanics'  Bank  vs.  SmiSi,  6  Wheabm,  131. 

The  act  of  New  York,  pa^ed  on  the  3d  of  April,  1811  (which  not  only  liberates  the  person  of 
the  debtor,  but  dL-icharges  him  from  all  liability  for  any  debt  contractfid  previous  to  his  diseha^. 
on  his  aurrendeiing  his  property  in  the  manner  it  prescribes),  so  tir  aa  it  attempts  to  disdiBi^  tha 
contract,  is  a  law  impairing  the  obligataon  of  contracts,  withhi  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  not  a  good  plea  in  bar  of  an  action  brought  upon  such  contract.— Sdirpess 
TB.  OrownimhW,  4  W/ieuion,  122,  19T. 

Statutea  of  Unutation  and  usury  laws,  unless  retro-active  in  their  effect,  do  not  impair  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts,  and  are  constitutional. — Id.,  206. 

A  Slate  banlcrupt  or  insolvent  law  {which  not  only  liberates  tho  person  of  the  debtor,  but  dis- 
charges him  ftoro  all  liability  for  the  debt),  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  dischaiye  the  conti^ct,  is  repug- 
nant to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  it  malces  no  difference  in  (he  apE^ieaUon  of  this 
principle,  whether  the  law  waa  passed  he/are  or  after  the  debt  waa  contracted. — SPMillan  vs. 
X-Neili,  4  Wiealoa,  209. 

The  ehhrter  granted  by  the  British  crown  to  tho  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  year  1169,  is  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  (art  L,  sect.  10)  which  declares,  that  no  SUte  shall  mako  any  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts.  Tho  charter  was  not  disaolved  by  the  Revolnljon.^(7oifeje  vs.  Woodard, 
4  Whea^on,  618. 

An  act  of  the  State  Le^ature  of  New  Hampshire,  altering  the  charter  of  Dartmouth  College  in 
a  material  respect,  without  the  conaent  of  the  corporation,  is  an  act  imparing  the  obligation  of  the 
charter,  and  is  unconstitutional  and  void. — Id.,  B18. 
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No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
Duty  of  Tonnage,  keep  Troops,  or  Ships-of-War  in  time  of 
Peace,  enter  into  any  Agreement  or  Compact  with  another 
State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power,  or  engage  in  War,  unless 
actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  Danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  Delay. 

ARTICLE     II. 

Section  J.    The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a  es^™ 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America.      He  shall  hold 
his  Office  during  the  Term  of  four  Years,'  and,  together  with 
the  Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  Sime  Term;  be  elected,  as 
follows : 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner  as  the  Legisla-  presid 
tare  thereof  may  direct,'  a  Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the 
whole  Number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  tho 
State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress :  but  no  Senator  or 
Representative,  or  Person  holding  an  -Office  of  Trust  or  Profit 
under  the  United  States,  shali  be  appointed  an  Elector. 

['  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  arid  Prestu. 
vote  by  ballot  for  two  persona,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  S'' 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And 
they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the 
number  of  votes  for  each ;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  cer- 
tify, and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,'  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
aiid  House  of  Representatives^  open  all  tho  certificates,  and  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if 
there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  "one  of  them  for  President; 
and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  five  highest 
on  the  list  the  said  House  shall  in  like  manner  chorae  the 
President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  he 
taken  by  States— the  representation  from  each  State  having 
one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member 
or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of 
all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case, 
after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person  having  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vice-President. 


e  Amendmeats,  art  x 
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But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes, 
the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent.'] 
ooaing  The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of  chusing  the 

*  Electors,"  and  the  Day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  Votes ; 

which  Bay  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States.' 
,  nf  the    '     No  Person  except  a  natural  horn  Citizen,  or  a  Citizen  of 
""'"         the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  Adoption  of  this  Consti- 
tution, shall  be  eligible  to  the  Office  of  President ;  neither 
shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  Office  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  Age  of  thirty-five  Years,  and  h^n  fourteen 
Years  a  Resident  within  the  United  States. 
6  of  iia         In  Case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President  from  Office,  or 
'''  of  his  Death,  Resignation,'  or  Inability  to  discharge  tbe  Pow- 

ers and  Duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may  by  Law  provide  for  the 
Case  of  Removal,  Death,  Resignation  or  Inability,  both  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  Officer  shall 
then  act  aa  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly, 
until  the  Disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected." 
■resilient.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  his  Serv- 
ices, a  Compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished  during  the  Period  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  Period  any  other 
Emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them." 
Office.  Before  he  ent«r  on  the  Execution  of  his  Office,  he  shall 

take  the  foUowmg  Oath  or  Affirmation  : 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully 
execute  the  Office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will 
to  the  best  of  my  Ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
Presiiient.  SECTION  2.  The  President  shall  be  Commander  in  chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Mil- 
itia of  the  several  States,  when  called  into  the  actual  Service 
of  the  United  States ;'  he  may  require  the  Opinion,  in  writing, 


'  Thia  clause  is  annullod.    See  Amcniimonts,  art  lii. 

'  See  Laws  United  Stales,  yoL  ii.,  chap.  104,  sec.  1.  .    ,,         , 

'  Sbb  Laws  United  Stalea,  voL  iL,  chap.  109,  sec.  2.    Now  the  first  Tuesday  in  November. 

*  See  Laws  United  States,  vol.  ii.,  ehap.  104,  sec.  11. 

'  See  Laws  United  States,  yol  iL,  chap.  109,  sec.  9 ;  and  vol.  iii..  cliap.  403. 

'  The  salary  of  the  Preaident  is  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

'  The  act  of  the  State  of  Pennsylyaoia,  of  the  2Sth  March,  1814  (providing,  sec  21,  that  tlic 
OfflcBra  and  privates  of  the  militia  of  that  State  neglecting  or  reihaing  to  serve  when  called  into  ac- 
tual service,  in  pursuance  of  any  order  or  requisition  of  the  President  of  (he  United  States,  shall  be 
liable  to  the  penalties  defined  in  the  act  of  Congresa  of  28th  February.  1195,  chap.  217,  or  to  any 
penalty  which  may  have  been  prescribed  smce  the  date  of  that  act,  or  which  may  hereafler  be  pre- 
scribed by  any  law  of  the  United  States,  and  also  providing  for  the  trial  of  such  delinquents  by  a 
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of  the  principal  Officer  in  each  of  the  executive  Departments, 
upon  any  Subject  relating  to  the  Duties  of  their  respective 
OESces,  and  he  shall  have  Power  to  grant  Reprieves  and  Par- 
dons for  Offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  Cases  of 
Impeachment. 

He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  his  power  to  mgie 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  bassdors.  jua^s,  e " 
Senators  present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Am- 
ba^adors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  Judges  of  the 
supremo  Court,  and  all  other  Officers  of  the  United  States, 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  hitherto  provided  for,  and 
which  shall  be  established  by  Law :  but  the  Congress  may  by 
Law  vest  the  Appointment  of  such  inferior  Officers,  as  they 
think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  or 
in  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

The  President  shall  have  Power  to  fill  up  all  Vacancies     Muy  su  vacancies, 
that  may  happen  during  the  Recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting 
Commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  End  of  their  next  Ses- 

Section  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Con-     Power  io  conycnc 
gross  Liformation  of  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  "^""^ 

to  their  Consideration  such  Measures  as  he  shall  judge  neces- 
sary and  expedient ;  he  may,  on  extraordinary  Occasions,  con- 
vene both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  Case  of  Disagree- 
ment between  them,  with  Respect  to  the  Time  of  Adjournment, 
he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  Time  as  he  shall  think  proper ; 
he  shall  receive  Ambassadors  and  other  public  Ministers ;  he 
shall  take  Care  that  the  Laws  be  feithfully  executed,  and  shall 
Commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4.  The  President,  Vice  President,  and  all  civil  hqw  oiscBra  may  be 
Officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  Office  on 
Impeachment  for,  and   Conviction  of,  Treason,  Bribery,  or 
other  high  Crimes  or  Misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE     III. 

Section  1.  The  judicial  Power  of  the  United  States,  shall  Judicial  power,  bow 
be  vested  in  one  supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts  '"^^  ° 

as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.' 

State  court-martial,  and  that  a  list  of  the  delinquents  fined  by  such  court  should  be  fiimished  to  the 
marshal  of  the  United  Stel«9,  ew. ;  and  alao  to  the  oomptroUer  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  that  the  fiorther  proceedings  directed  to  be  had  thereon  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
raiKht  be  completed),  is  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  and  Jaws  of  the  United  Statea. — Housftm 
TB.  Moore,  5  WheaUm,  1,  13. 

'  Congress  may  constitu^onally  impose  upon  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stales  the  burden  of  holding  circuit  courts. — Staart  vs.  Laird,  1  Onmeh,  289. 
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The  Judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  Courte, -shall 
hold  their  OfBees  during  good  Behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated 
Times,  receive  for  their  Services,  a  Compensation,  which  ahiiU 
not  be  diminished  during  their  Continuance  in  Office.' 
To  what  cas™  it  cs-  Sectios  2.  The  judicial  Power  ehall  extend  to  all  Cases, 
in  Law  and  Equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  Laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  Treaties  ipade,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  their  Authority ;— -to  all  cases  affecting  Ambas- 
aadors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls; — ^to  all  Cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction  ;r— to  Controversies  to 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  Party ; — to  Controversies 
between  two  or  more  States ; — between  a  State  and  Citizens 
of  another  State  ; — ^between  Citizens  of  different  States ;" — be- 
tween Citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  Lands  under  Grants 
of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  Citizens 
thereof,  and  foreign  States,  Citizens  or  Subjects.' 
jarisdicHon  of  tho  su-  Li  all  Cascs  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers 
'"*"^  and  Consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  Party,  the 

supreme  Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other 
Cases  before  mentioned,  the  supreme  Court  shall  have  appel- 
late Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such  E.xcep- 
tions,  and  under  such  Eegulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

'  See  lawa  of  the  UaiteiJ  States,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  20. 

'  A  citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ia  not  a  citizen  of  a  State  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  irnited  States. — flgiiu™,  ef  al  vi-'EUxey,  2  Cranch,  446. 

'  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  not  power  to  issue  a  mandamvs  to  a  Secretary 
of  Stale  of  the  United  States,  it  being  an  exercise  of  orig^l  jurisdiction  not  warranted  by  the  Con- 
stitution, notwithstanding  the  act  of  Congress.— ifarhurj  vs.  Madison,  1  Oranch,  131. 

See  a  reatriction  of  tliia  proviaon. — AJnondmenls,  art.  xL 

*  The  appellate  jurisi^ction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  extends  to  a  final  judg- 
ment or  decree  in  any  suit  in  the  highest  court  of  law,  or  equity  of  a  State,  where  ia  drawn  in  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  a  treaty,  etc — Martin  vs.  Hunter's  lessee,  1  Whealon,  304. 

Such  judgment,  etc.,  may  be  re-examined  by  wnt  of  error,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  rendered  in 
a  circuit  court — Id. 

If  the  cause  has  heen  once  remanded  betijre,  and  the  Stale  court  dechne  or  refuse  to  carry  into 
effect  the  mandate  ofThe  Supreme  Court  thereon,  this  coiort  will  proceed  to  a  final  deciaon  of  the 
same,  and  award  execution  thereon. 

Otwra.-— Whether  this  court  has  authority  to  issuo  a  mandamus  to  the  State  court  to  enforce  a 
former  judgment?— H.,  362. 

If  the  validity  or  construction  of  a  treaty  of  tho  United  States  ia  drawn  in  question,  and  tho 
deoi^n  is  aganst  its  validity,  or  the  title  specially  set  up  by  either  party  under  tho  treaty,  this 
court  has  juriBdiotion  to  ascertan  that  title,  and  determine  its  legal  validity,  and  is  not  confined  to 
the  abstract  construction  of  the  treaty  itself. — Id.,  362. 

Quere. — Whether  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  jurisdiction  of  offenses  at  common  law 
agiunat  the  United  States? — JMleii  Slates  vs.  GooUtfye,  1  WTiealon,  415. 

The  courts  of  the  United  States  have  escluave  jurisdiction  of  all  seizures  made  on  land  or  water 
for  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  any  intervention  of  a  Stato  authority,  which  by 
t^ing  the  thing  seized  out  of  the  handsoftheUnitedStates'ofiicer,  might  obstruct  the  exercise  of 
tliis  jurisdiction,  is  illegal. — SlMwm  vs.  Mayberry  et  al,  2  Wheabm,  1,  fl. 

In  such  a  case  the  court  of  the  United  States  have  cognizance  of  the  seizure,  may  pnfbree  a  re- 
delivery of  the  thing  by  attachment  or  other  summary  process. — Id.,  9. 

The  question  under  such  a  seizure,  whether  a  forfeiture  has  been  actually  incurred,  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  it  depends  upon  the  final  decree  of  such  courts, 
whether  the  seizure  ia  to  be  deemed  r^htful  or  tortuous. — Td.,  9,  10. 

If  the  seizii:^  oCBeer  refuse  to  institute  proceedings  to  ascertain  the  Sirfeiture,  the  district  eo-jrt 
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The  Trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment,   r.uiea  respecting  im=. 
shall  be  by  Jury ;  and  such  Trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State 
where  the  said  Crimes  shall  have  been  committed ;  but  when 


In  the  Edz^^'i^J-Zf^"  aggrieved  party,  compel  the  officer  to  proceed  to  adjudication,  or  to  aban- 

TT J^Z'^'l^"''™  "f  *^'  '^'■^iS.C'"^  of  tho  United  St«loa  extends  to  a  oaeebctween  titizena  ol 
K^tuckj^  ekmnng  bnds  exceeding  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars,  under  different  gran^tho 
one  i^ued  by  the  Stete  of  Kentucky,  and  the  other  by  the  Stat*  of  Vii^inia,  upon  W^M 
^f  f^lT^^'^'r^'^  folded  thereon,  prior  to  the  seprntioQ  of'^Kentudcy  ^C 
gmi^  It  la  the  grant  which  passes  the  kgal  title  to  the  land,  and  if  the  oontroyerav  is  founded 
upon  aie  confhoUi^  grants  of  different  States,  the  judicial  powS  of  the  coita  of  the  United  S 

"^^j"Jt.i^Ywt^  3?r '"'" """  '^"*""'  *'"'  •"'  *''  "^"^  ^''""^  "^  "'^  s^»*- 

of  tl^^m-t^^if^^T  "^  \l^\  '^,^?-  f'  '^"^  ^^'  ^™S  ^PP«ll^t«  jurisdictbn  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  aie  United  States,  from  the  final  judgment  or  decree  of  the  highest  court  of  law  or  eanitv  ofa 
S^te  m  cert^n  «.ses  the  writ  of  error  n.ay  be  directed  to  ^  court  in  XhThe  rSSd  and 
^^?,?rft    T"'*^^''''^^?^''^*^"'"^^  and  if  the  record  has  been  remitted  by  the^he^ 

^^';iXTwT^%'^' "  ""^^  "^^  '^^""^"^ "'  *^^  ^''^ "'  --  ^-  '>-'  «-^- 

The  remedies  m  the  courts  of  the  United  States  at  common  law  and  in  equih-  are  trf  be  not 
according  to  the  practice  of  State  courts,  but  according  to  tho  principles  of  common  law  and  edmty 
as  defined  m  England.  This  doctrine  reconciled  with  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  T^nesiT^r 
mithng  an  equitable  title  to  be  asserted  in  an  action  at  law.-7iMi«™.  vs.  ^^^fe™^.,S^ 

^^^Eemedies  in  respect  to  real  property  arc  to  he  pursued  according  to  the  fee  Joci  r«  sita.~M., 

=»■  ™*  """^  °^1^^  .?°'^^'^  ^^^  ''^'^  e^djmve  cognizance  of  questions  of  forfeiture  upon  aJl 
seizures  made  under  the  laws  of  the  United  Stales,  and  it  is  not  competent  for  a  State  m„7f 
to  entertain  or  decide  such  question  of  forfeiture.  If  a  sentence  of  condonation  be  dXhVcly 
pronoupced  by  the  proper  court  of  (he  United  States,  it  is  conclusive  that  a  forf'eiture  is  in^3 
ira  sentence  of  acquittal,  it  la  equaUy  conclusive  gainst  the  forfbitui^,  and  in  either  case  th^ 
question  can  not  be  agam  hUgated  in  any  common  law  Ibr  ever,-  Gelslon  vs.  Soyl,  3  Wh^aim,  3i6, 

Where  a  seizure  is  made  fi)r  a  supposed  fi)rfe[ture  under  a  law  of  the  United  States,  no  action 
f  !^rilfri^  any  common-law  tribunal,  until  a  final  decree  is  prapounced  upon  thrprooeedmg 
mrm  to  enforce  such  forfeiture ;  fi>r  it  depends  upon  the  final  decree  of  the  3mrt  proSedbTI 

3  t^V^^eXZ^ut'Zn^lT^.  "'  ^^""""^  -"'  "^^  ^'^"'^  ''  ^-"S-"  ^^- 
Ifa  suit  be  brought^aJnst  the  seizing  officer  for  tho  supposed  trespass  while  the  suit  for  the 
w  fT  '^^^P^"^"?' *"«  *^t  of  ^"f  T^ipg  may  be  pleaded  in  abatement,  or  as  a  tern- 
bar  of  the  aetioa  If  after  a  decree  of  condemnation,  then  that  fact  may  be  pleaded  as  a  h^  ■  if 
fhTr"'?fT  t"?'^'?.t"*^.  "^  reasonable  cause  of  seizure,  the^  that  may  be  pleaded  as 

a  bar  If  ailer  m.  acquittal  without  such  eeri^Scatfl,  then  the  officer  is  without  any  justification  for 
the  seizm^  and  it  is  deflnitively  settled  to  be  a  tortuous  art.  If  to  an  action  of  t^Zs  baState 
court  for  a  seizure,  the  seizmg  officer  plead  the  feet  of  fcrfeiture  in  Ms  defense,  with^t  averrinc  a 
&3  p««fe!s,  or  a  condemnation  or  an  acquittal,  with  a  certificate  of  reasonable  cause  of  seizure 
the  plea  is  bad;  for  it  attempts  to  put  in  issue  the  question  of  a  forfeiture  in  a  State  comt.-^/ii.,' 

Supposing  that  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  declares,  that 
Zt^'^^r.^'  ^"T  '"^H  ^^'!?^-*^  "'i  "'■'^^  "^  "^'"^'^'y  """l  '^^"^'"^  jurisdiction,"  vested  to  the 
United  Stat^  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  aU  such  cases,  and  that  a  murder  committed  in  the  watera 
of  a  Stoto  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  is  a  case  of  admiralty  and  aaritimo  iarisdiction  ■  yet  Con- 
gress have  not,_  in  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  1 790,  chap.  9,  "  for  the  panishment  of  ceriam  crimes 
J^BJnst  the  Unrted  States,"  so  exercised  this  power  as  to  confer  on  the  courts  of  the  United  Slates 
junsdiction  over  such  murder.— Djtited  .States  vs.  Bevans,  3  Wkeaim,  336  387 

^^—Whettier  courts  of  common  law  have  concurrent  jurisdiction 'with'  the  admiralty  over 
murder  committed  In  bays,  Ac,  which  are  enclosed  parts-of  the  sea?— /d  381 

The  grant  to  the  United  States,  m  the  Constitution,  of  all  cases  of  adnju^ty  and  maritime  luris- 
diction,  does  not  extend  to  a  cession  of  the  waters  in  which  those  esses  may  arise  or  of  general 
jurisdiction  over  the  same.  Congress  may  pass  aU  laws  which  are  necessary  for  giving  the  most 
ec^plete  eifect  to  the  exercise  of  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  granted  to  the  govem- 
nient  ot  the  Union ;  but  the  general  jurisdiction  over  the  place  subject  to  this  grant,  adheres  to  the 
temtoiy  as  a  portion  of  territory  not  yet  given  away,  and  the  residuary  powers  of  legislation  stdl 
remain  m  the  stfltp  —  W    ^lari  *  '  ^ 

a  constitutionally  appellate  jurisdiction  under  the 
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not  committed  within  any  State,  the  Trial  shall  be  at  such 
Pl'ace  or  Places  as  the  Congress  m&y  by  Law  have  directed.' 
Treason  dcflner].  Section  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  con- 

sist only  in  levying  War  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
Enemies,  giving  them  Aid  and  Comfort. 

No  Person  shall  be  convicted  of  Treason,  unless  on  the 
Testimony  of  two  Witnesses  to  the  same  overt  Act,  or  on 
Confession  in  open  Court 
How  pnaisied.  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  declare  the  Punish- 

ment of  Treason,  but  no  Attainder  of  Treason  shall  work 
Corruption  of  Blood,  or  Forfeiture  except  during  the  -Life  of 
the  Person  attainted.' 

judiciary  act  of  1J89,  chap.  20,  sect.  25,  from  the  final  judgment  or  decree  of  the  highest  court  of 
law  or  equity  of  a  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit,  where  is  drawn  in 
question  the  validity  of  a  treaty  or  statute  o^  or  an  authority  exercised  under,  the  United  States, 
and  the  deoidon  is  against  their  validity;  or  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  a  statute 
o5  or  an  authority  exercised  under,  any  State,  on  the  g^und  of  their  being  repugnant  lo  the  Con- 
stitution; trealJes,  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  suoh  their  vahdity ; 
or  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  a,  treaty,  or  statute  o^  or  commission  held  under,  the  United  States,  and 
the  decision  is  against  the  title,  right^  privilege,  or  exemption,  specially  set  up  or  olaimed  by  either 
party  under  such  clause  of  the  Constitution,  treaty,  statute,  or  commission,— CbfttTOs  vs.  Vtrginia,  6 
Wlieatoa,  264,  376. 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  exercise  of  this  appellate  jurisdiction,  that  one  of  (he  parties  is  a  State, 
and  the  other  a  citizen  of  that  State.— /A 

The  Circuit  Courts  of  the  Union  have  chanceiy  jurisdiction  in  every  State  ;  they  have  the  same 
chanceiy  powers,  and  tlie  same  rules  of  decision  in  equity  cases,  m  all  the  States. — Ukited  Slates 
vs.  Soaland,  4  Wheaton,  108,  115. 

Jtesolntionof  theLe^slatureofTii^inia  of  1810,  upon  the  proposition  from  Pennsylvania  to 
ameoii  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  provide  an  impartial  tribune  to  decide  disputes  between  the  State 
and  Federal  judiciaries. — Mite  b>  Gohem  vs.  YiTgirtia.    Notes  S  Wheaion,  358. 

Where  a.  cause  is  brougjit  to  this  court  by  writ  of  error,  or  appeal  thim  the  highest  court  of  law 
or  equity  of  a  State,  under  the  25th  section  of  the  judirfary  act  of  1T89,  chap.  20,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  validity  of  »  Statute  of  the  United  States  was  drawn  in  queslioh,  and  that  the  decision  of 
the  State  court  was  against  its  validity,  &c.,  or  that  the  validity  of  Iho  statute  of  a  State  was  drawn 
in  question  as  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  dedaoa  was  in  &vor  of 
ita,valii^ty,  it  must  appear  from  the  record,  that  the  act  of  Congress,  or  the  constitutionality  of  the 
State  law  was  drawn  in  question. — MSIer  re.  NkhoUs,  4  Whea&n,  311,  315. 

But  it  is  not  required  that  the  record  should  in  terms  state  a  miaconstruction  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  or  that  it  was  drawn  into  question.  It  is  sufEdent  to  give  this  court  jurisdiction  of 
the  cause,  that  the  record  should  show  that  an  act  of  Congress  was  applicable  to  Uie  case. — Id., 
315. 

The  Supreme  Court  ofthe  United  States  has  no  jurisdioHon  under  the  25th  secOon  of  the  ju- 
diciary act  of  1789,  chap.20,unle8S  the  judgment  or  decree  of  the  State  court  be  a  final  jut^ent  or 
decree.  A  judgment  reversing  that  of  an  inferior  court,  mid  awaidu^  a  iMnireJ<ici(w  de  ntwo,  is  not 
a  flual  judgment. — Houslon  vs.  Moore,  3  Whealoa,  433. 

By  the  compact  of  1802,  setthng  the  boundary  line  between  Vir^nia  and  Tennessee,  and  the 
laws  mMe  in  pursuance  thereof,  it  is  dedared  that  all  claims  and  titles  to  land  derived  from 
Virginia,  or  North  Carohna,  or  Tennessee,  which  have  EJien  into  the  respeotiye  States,  shall 
remain  as  secure  to  the  owners  thereof)  as  if  derived  from  the  government  within  whose  boimdary 
they  have  &llen,  and  shall  not  bo  prejudiced  or  affected  by  the  establishment  of  the  line.  Where 
the  titles  of  both  the  pl^ntiff  and  defendant  in  ejectment  were  derived  under  giant  from  Virpnia 
to  lands  which  fell  within  the  limits  of  Tennessee,  it  was  held  that  a  prior  settlement  right  thereto^ 
which  would  in  equily  give  the  party  a  title,  couid  not  be  asserted  as  a  sufficient  title  in  an  action 
of  ejectment  brought  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Tenneaaee.— BoWiMon  vs.  GampbeB,  3  Whealim,  212. 

Although  the  State  courts  of  Tennessee  have  decided  that,  under  their  statutes  (declaring  an 
elder  grant  founded  on  a  junior  entry  to  be  void),  a  junior  patent,  founded  on  a  prior  entry,  shall 
prevail  at  tow  ^^nat  a  senior  patent  founded  on  a  junior  entry,  this  doctrine  has  never  been 
extended  beyond  cases  within  the  express  provision  of  the  statute  of  Tennessee,  and  could  not 
apply  to  titles  deriving  ail  their  validity  from  the  laws  of  Vii^inia,  and  confirmed  by  the  compact 
between  the  two  States. — Id.,  213.  ■  Vide  Amendments,  art..  vL 

'  See  IJawB  of  the  United  States,  vol  ii,  chap.  36. 
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ARTICLE    IT. 

Section  1.  Full  Faith  and  Credit  shall  be  giveo  in  each  Eights  pf  states  d*. 
State  to  the  public  Acts,  Records,  and  judicial  Proceedings 
of  every  other  State.'     And  the  Congress  may  by  general 
Laws  prescribe  the  Manner  in  -which  such  Acts,  Records  and 
Proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  Effect  thereof.' 

Section  2.  The  Citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  Priwieges  of  citizen. 
all  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  Citizens  in  the  several  States. 

A  Person  charged  in  any  State  with  Treason,  Felony,  or  EseoBiire  rsquisiti< 
other  Crime,  who  shall  flee  from  Justice,  and  be  found  m 
another  State,  shall  on  Demand  of  the  executive  Authority 
of  tbe  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  remov- 
ed to  the  State  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  Crime, 

No  Person  held  to  Service  or  Labor  in  one  State,  under  liw  regnisting  servi 
the  Laws  thereof  escaping  to  another,  shall,  in  Consequence  "'  '*'""^" 

of  any  Law  or  Regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such 
Service  or  Labor,  but  shall  he  delivered  up  on  Claim  of  the 
Party  to  whom  such  Service  or  Labor  may  be' due.' 

Sections.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  New  states,  bow  mn 
into  thia  Union;,  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected      ^<' «■* "i-"'"*''- 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  State ;  nor  any  State  be 
formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  Parts  of 
States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  power  nfConErensoi- 
needful  Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the  Territory  or         pabiiu  lauds. 
other  Property  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing 
in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  Prejudice  any 
Claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

Section  4.    The  Constitution  shall  guaranty  to  every  EepubUcsn  govcm- 
State  in  this  Union  a  Republican  Form  of  Government,  and     "antgnBraoUea. 
shall  protect  each  of  them  against  Invasion ;  and  on  Apphca- 
iion  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the  Legis- 
lature can  not  be  convened)  agaii^t  domestic  violence. 


'  A  jndgment  of  a  State  court  has  tiie  same  credit^  validity,  and  effect,  in  every  other  coart 
witbin  the  United  States,  which  it  had  in  the  court  where  it  Was  tendered;  and  whalever^leaa 
would  bs  good  to  a  amt  tiiereon  in  auch  Stat^  and  none  others,  can  be  pleaded  in  any  other  conrt 
irithin  the  United  States. — Samphm  vs.  MGomieU,  3  Whfolen,  234. 

■Die  record  of  a  judgment  hi  one  State  is  conelufBTe  evidence  in  another,  although  it  appears 
fiiat  the  stut  in  whidi  it  was  rendered  was  commenced  by  an  attachment  of  proper^,  the  defendant 
haying  afterward  appeared  and  taken  defense. — Mayhew  va  l%ac!ier,  6  Wheaion,  129. 

'  See  Laws  United  States,  vol  ii.,  chap.  38;  and  voi.  iiL,  eliap.  409. 

'  Tins  is  tlie  clause  of  the  Coustitutiou  ODti^hich  ia  based  the  pronaions  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Iaw  of  1850.   See  p^e  501. 
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ARTICLE    V, 

CoMtitation,  how  to  The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  ahall 
deem  it  necesaarj,  shall  propose  jVmendments  to  this  Consti- 
tution, or,  on  the  Application  of  the  Legislature  of  two  thirda 
of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  Conyention  for  proposing 
Amendments,  which,  in  either  Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  In- 
t«nt8  and  Purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified 
by  the  Legislatnrea  of  thr^e  fourths  of  the  several  States,  or 
by  Conventiona  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  Mode  of  Ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress ; 
Provided  that  no  Amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the 
Year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  Man- 
ner affect  the  first  and  fourth  Clauses  in  the  Winth  Section  of 
the  first  Article ;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  Consent,  shall 
be  deprived  of  its  equal  Suffrage  in  the  Senate.' 

ARTICLE     TI. 

vajidity  rf  debts  TOO-  All  Dcbts  Contracted  and  Engagements  entered  into,  before 
the  Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
United  States  under  this  Constitution,  as  under  the  Confeder- 
ation. 

Supremo  is"  of  thB  This  Constitntion,  and  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  Pursuance  thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law  of  the  Land ;'  and  the 
Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in 
the  Constitution  or  LawB  of  any  State  to  the  Contrary  not- 
withstanding.' 

OathjofwiiDini-oquir-  The  SenatoiB  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  aad 

the  Members  of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and  all  execu- 
tive and  judicial  Officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
several  States,  shall  bo  bound  by  Oath  or  Affirmation,  to  sup- 
port this  Constitution ;'  but  no  religious  Test  shall  ever  he  re- 
quired aa  a  Qualification  to  any  Office  or  public  Trust  under 
the  United  States. 

'  See  anie,  art.  L,  see,  3,  dauso  1. 

"  An  act  of  Congress  repugnant  to  ite  CocBtitution.  can  not  become  a  law. — Moirbwry  tb.  Madi- 
saa,  1  Orwndi,  1T6. 

'  The  courts  of  the  United  States  are  bonncl  to  take  notice  of  the  Constitution. — Moa-'bary  vs. 
MoMsoTi,  1  Oranch,  ITS. 

A  contemporary  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  practised  and  acquiesced  under  for  a  period  of 
years,  fixes  its  construction. — Staas't  vs.  Laird,  1  G-tmch,  299, 

The  government  of  the  Union,  thoi^h  limited  in  its  poweffi,  ia  supreme  within  ite  sphere  of 
action,  and  its  laws,  when  made  in  puraoance  of  the  ConaUtution,  form  the  supreme  law  of  the  laud. 
— McCMoch  T3.  Stale  of  Maryland,  4  Wkealim,  405.   * 

*  See  Laws  of  the  United  States,  vol.  it,  chap.  1, 
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ARTICLE    VII. 

The  Ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States  shall       Eitmcai 
be  sufficient  for  the  Establishment  of  this  Constitution  between 
the  Sta,te3  so  ratifying  the  Same. 

Done  in  Convention  hy  the  Unanimoua  Coi^ent  of  the  States 
present,  the  Seventeenth  Day  of  September,  in  the  Year 
of  our  Lord- one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  Eighty- 
seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 
TweSfth.  In  Witness  whereof  We  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed our  Names. 

Geo.  Washington, 


President,  and  deputy  from  Virginia. 

NEW  HAMPauiRa             PESSSYIVANIA. 

YIGGINIA. 

BESJiMLM  PuiNKtlB, 

NlCBOtU  GllMiB. 

EOBEKT  Monsis, ' 

JA1IEBMA1.1S01.-.J11. 

MiSSAOHusETre. 

GEOMKtLTMEH, 

NiTHiBlEL  GOEKAM, 

William  Bloust, 

RlCIIAEDDO  =  wS.>AieHI, 

CONNECTICDT. 

James  Wilsoh, 

UUDII  WlUJAMaOS. 

WiLUiii  Samuel  Johshc 

'"'               DLLAWAEE 

SOUTH  CAEOLINA. 

Geoebk  Eeed, 

Ckaeles  C.  Pinoebet, 

NEW  TOKK: 

ALEYABrEC  OaHILTOB. 

OuhsisoBeofoed,je,, 
Joes  Dioeinsob, 

ElCnAEBBASSBIT, 

John  Kbtledoe, 

NEW  JERSEY. 

GEORGIA. 

WllI.LlHtlv.Na5T0H, 

.     MAUTLAKD. 

JAMES  M'HeBEY, 

WnjJiHPAIESBOW, 

JoSiTBiH  DAtTOB. 

Attest :         William  Jackson,  Secretary. 

AMENDMENTS" 


TO  THE  constitution  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  RATIFIED 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OK  THE  FIETH  ARTICLE 
OF  THE  rOREOOINU   CONSTITUTION. 


Article  the  first.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect-  f  «edom  in 
ing  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer-     th^p^'*' 
cisc  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and 
to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 


relUlon 


1,  begun  and  held  in  the  city  of  New  Tort,  on  "Wednesday,  the  4th 
Legislatures  of  the  aeyeral  States  twelve  amendments  to  the  Con- 
re  adopted. 
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Article  the  second,  A  well-regulated  Militia  being 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not  be  infringed. 

Article  the  tuird.  No  Soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace 
be  quartered  in  any  house,  without  the  consent  of  the  Owner, 
nor  in  a  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

Article  the  fourth.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  in  their  persona,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and 
no  "Warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
hy  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place 
to  be  searched,  and  the  person  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Article  the  pieth.  No  person  shall  be -held  to  answer 
for  a  capital,  or,  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  pre- 
sentment or  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  except  in  case^  aris- 
ing in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  Militia,  when  in 
actual  service  in  time  of  War  or  public  danger ;  nor  shall  any 
person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in  jeop- 
ardy of  life  or  limb  ;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  Criminal 
Case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compen- 
sation. 

Article  the  sixth.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by 
an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him ;  to  have  Compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
Witnrases  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  Assistance  of  Counsel 
for  his  defence. 
V.  Article  the  seventh.  In  Suits  at  common  law,  where 
the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fiiot  tried  by  a  jury, 
shall  be  odierwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law.' 

Article   the   eighth.     Excessive    bail    shall    not   be 


'  The  aot  of  Assembly,  in  MarylMid,  of  1793,  chap.  30,  incorporating  the  back  of  Columbia,  and 
giving  to  the  corporation  a  summOTy  process  by  execution  in  the  nature  of  an  attachment  ^^inat 
Hs  debtors  who  have,  by  an  express  consent  in  wrilii^i;,  made  the  bonds,  bills,  or  notes,  by  theni 
drawn  or  endorsed,  negotiable  at  the  bank,  is  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales  or  of  Maryland.--anift  of  (Mnmbia  ts.  Okdy,  4  Whealon,  236,  249. 

But  the  last  provisioa  in  tlie  act  of  incorporation,  wiiieh  gives  this  summary  process  to  tiie  bank, 
is  BO  part  of  its  corporate  franchise,  and  may  be  repealed  or  altered  at  pleasure  by  the  lepaiaijve 
will.— /d.,  246. 
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required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual 
punistments  inflicted. 

Article  the  ninth.  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitu-   certain  rights  deEnei 
tion,  of  certain'  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dis- 
parage others  retained  by  the  people. 

Article  the  tenth.    The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Eights  reserved. 
United  States,  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  peo- 
pie.- 

Article   the   elevbsth.'   The  judicial   power  of  the  Jniiicfai  power  limited. 
United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in 
law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the 
United  States  by  Citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  Citizens  or 
Subjects  of  any  Foreign  State. 

Article  the  twelfth.'  The  Electors  shall  meet  in  theff  ^  n'"^thf''°*]  "T  of 
respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vic.e  i  esident  and  ti  * 
President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  same  state  with  themselves ;  they  shall  name  in  their  HI 
lota  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots 
the  person  voted  for  as  Vice  President,  and  they  shall  make 
distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all 
persons  voted  for  as  Vice  President,  and  of  the  number  of 
votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and 
transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  The  president  of  the  Senate;' — The  Presi- 

'  The  powers  granted  to  CongreBS  are  not  exclusive  of  similar  powers  cxistiry?  in  the  States, 
Tinleaa  where  the  Constitution  has  expressly,  in  terms,  pven  an  exdiisiTe  power  to  Congress,  or  the 
exercise  of  a  like  power  is  prohibited  to  the  Stales,  or  ttere  is  a  direct  repugnancy  or  incompatibil- 
itj  in  the  eiercise  of  it  by  the  States. — HousUm  vs.  Moore,  B  WTieoton,  1,  12. 

The  example  of  the  first  class  is  to  be  found  in  the  exclu^ve  legislation  delegated  to  Congress 
over  places  purchased  bj  tjie  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be, 
for  forts,  arsenals,  dockyards,  Aa  Of  the  second  class,  the  prohibition  of  a  State  to  coin  money  or 
emit  bills  of  credit.  Of  the  Uiird  class,  the  power  to  establish  a  luiijbrm  rule  of  naturalization,  and 
the  delegation  of  admiralty  and  maiitlme  jurisdidjon. — Id.,  id. 

In  aU  other  classes  of  easee,  the  States  retain  concurrent  authority  wMi  Congress. — Td.,  49. 

But  in  cases  of  concurrent  authority,  where  the  laws  of  the  Stales  and  the  Union  are  in  direct 
and  maniiest  collision  on  the  same  subject,  those  of  tlie  Union  being  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
are  of  paramount  authority,  and  the  State  laws  so  fer,  and  so  lar  only  as  such  incompatibility  eiists, 
must  necessarily  yield, — M,  49.      , 

There  is  nothing  "in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  amilar  to  the  Articles  of  CotJfedcra- 
tion,  which  excludes  incidental  or  implied  powers. — M'GiAloch  vs.  State  of  Maryland,  i  Wkealon, 
406. 

D"  the  eM  be  legitimate,  and  within  the  scope  of  the  CoostitutJon,  all  tbe  meojis  wMch  are 
appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  and  which  are  not  prohibited,  may  constitution- 
ally be  emplo]^  to  cany  it  into  effect. — Id.,  421. 

Tbe  act  of  Congress  of  4th  May,  1812.  entiUed,  "An  act  flirtber  to  amend  the  charier  of  the 
city  of  Washington,"  which  provides  (seet.-«)  that  the  corporation  of  the  city  shall  be  empowered 
for  certain  purposes  and  under  certain  restrictions,  to  authorize  the  drawir^  of  lottaries,  does  not 
extend  to  authorize  the  corporation  to  force  the  sale  of  the  tiekets  in  such  lottery  m.  States  where 
stich  sale  may  be  prohibited  by  the  State  laws.— ftftena  vs.  ViTginia,  6  Wkeab>jt,  264,  375. 

'  This  amendment  was  proposed  at  the  first  session  of  the  third  Congress.  See  ante,  art.  iii., 
sect  2,  clause  1. 

■  Proposed  at  the  first  sesi 
Annulled  by  this  amendment 
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■  dent  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
i  House  of  ItepresentiLtivjs,  open  all  the  certificates  and  the 
vo'tes  shall  then  be  counted ; — the  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  President,  shall  be  the  President,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from 
the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three 
on  the  list  of  those  voWd  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President. 
But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
states,  the  representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote ;  a 
quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members 
from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  .House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  not  choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of 
choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of 
March  next  following,  then  the  Vice  President  shall  act  as 
President,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional 
disability  of  the  President.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  as  Vice  President,  shall  be  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
Electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then 
from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall 
choose  the  Vice  President ;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall 
consist  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice  President  of  the  United 


Note.— Another  amendment  was  proposed  as  article  xiii,  at  the  second  session  of  the  eleventh 
Congress,  but  not  having  beea-  ratifled  by  a  sufficient  number  of  Sfates,  liaa  not  yet  become  valid  ae 
a  part  of  Ihe  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  erroneously  given  as  a,  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  page  74,  vol.  L,  Laws  of  the  United  States. 
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Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens — 

The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen,  to  administer  the  executive  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  being  not  far  distant,  and  the  time  actually 
arrived  when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed  in  designating  the  person  who  is 
to  be  clothed  with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to  me  proper,  especially  as  it 
may  conduce  to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the  public  voice,  that  I  should  now 
apprise  you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline  being  considered  among 
the  number  of  those  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  he  made.  I  beg  you,  at  the 
same  time,  to  do  me  tho'justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  resolution  has  not  been 
taken  without  a  strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations  appertaining  to  the  rela- 
tions which  bind  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country ;  and  that,  in  withdrawing  the 
tender  of  service  which  silence  in  my  situation  might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by 
no  diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future  interest — no  deficiency  of  grateful  respect 
for  your  past  kindness ;  but  am  supported  by  a  full  conviction  that  the  step  is 
compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in,  the  office  to  which  your  suf- 
frage have  twice  called  me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inchnation  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for  what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I 
constantly  hoped  that  it  would  have  been  much  earlier  in  my  power,  consist- 
ently witi  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  return  to  that 
retirement  from  which  I  have  been  reluctantly  drawn.  The  strength  of  my 
inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election,  had  even  led  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  address  to  declare  it  to  you ;  but  mature  reflection  on  the  then  per- 
plexed and  critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  foreign'  nations,  and  the  unani- 
mous advice  of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to  abandon  the 
idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of 
duty  or  propriety ;  and  am  persuaded,  whatever  partiality  may  be  retained  for 
my  services,  that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  country,  you  will  not  dis- 
approve my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook  the  arduous  task,  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say, 
that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed  toward  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  the  best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible  judg- 


'  See  page  382.     The  original  manuscript  is  i»  the  poasesslon  of  Jamea  Lennox,  Esq.,  of  Kew 
York  city. 
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ment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious,  in  the  outset,  o.  the  inferiority  of  my 
qualifications,  expericDce  in  my  own  eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffidence  of  myself;  and,  every  day,  the 
increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes  me  more  and  more  that  the  shade  of  re- 
tirement is  as  nece^ary  to  me  as  it  will  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  cir- 
cumstances have  given  peculiar  value  to  my  services,  they  were  temporary,  I 
have  the  consolation  to  believe,  that  while  chbice  and  prudence  invite  me- to  quit 
the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which  is  intended  to  terminate  the  career 
of  my  public  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowl- 
edgment of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  my  bsloved  country,  for  the 
many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me ;  still  more  for  the  stedfest  confidence 
with  which  it  has  supported  me ;  and  for  the  opportunities  I  have  thence  en- 
joyed of  manifesting  my  inviolable  attachment,  by  services  faithful  and  perse- 
vering, though  in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  K  benefits  have  resulted  to 
our  country  from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  remembered  to  your  praise  and 
as  an  instructive  example  in  our  annMs,  that  under  oircumatances  in  which  the 
passions,  agitated  in  every  direction,  were  liable  to  mislead,  amid  appearances 
sometimes  dubious —vicissitudes  of  fortune  often  discouraging— in  situations  in 
which  not  unfrequently  want  of  success  has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism 
■ — the  constancy  of  your  support  was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efibrts,  and  the 
guaranty  of  the  plans  by  which  they  were  effected. 

Profoundly  penetrated  with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me  to  my  grave, 
as  a  strong  incitement  to  unceasing  vows  that  Heaven  may  continue  to  you  the 
choicest  tokens  of  its  benevolence^that  your  union  and  brotherly  afiection  may 
he  perpetual — that  the  free  Constitution,  which  is  the  work  of  your  hands,  may 
be  sacredly  maintained — that  its  administration  in  every  department  may  be 
stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue— that,  in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people  of 
these  States,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  complete,  by  so  careful 
a  preservation,  and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them 
the  glory  of  recommending  it  to  the  applause  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solicitude  for  your  welfere,  which 
can  not  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger,  natural  to  that 
solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  ofier  to  your  solemn  con- 
templation, and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  review,  some  sentiments;  which 
are  the  result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable  observation,  and  which 
appear  to  me  all-important  to  the  permanency  of  your  fehcity  as  a  people. 
These  will  be  offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  you  can  only  see  in 
them  the  disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can  possibly  have  no 
personal  motives  to  bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget  as  an  encouragement  to 
it,  your  indulgent  reception  of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar 
occasion.  Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of  your 
hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attach- 
ment. 
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The  unity  of  government  wMcL  con8titut«3  you  one  people,  ia  also  now  dear 
to  me.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  tlie  edifice  of  your  real  inde* 
pendence,  the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace  abroad ;  of  your 
safety ;  of  your  prosperity ;  of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But 
aa  it  is  eaay  to  foreeee,  that  from  different  causes  and  from  different  quarters, 
much  paina  will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds 
the  conviction  of  this  truth ;  as  this  b  the  point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemira  will  be  most  constantly  and 
actively  (though  often  covertly  and  iiffiiduously)  directed,  it  is  of  infinite  mo- 
ment that  yon  should  properly  estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  national 
Union  to  your  collective  and  individual  happiness ;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attachment  to  it ;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  Palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity ; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety ;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event  be  abandoned ;  and  indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  to- 
gether the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth  or  choice,  of  a  common  country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  America,  which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appella- 
tion derived  from  local  djseruninations.  With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and  political  principles.  You  have 
in  a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed  together ;  the  independence  and  lib- 
erty you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint  councils,  and  joint  efforts,  of  common 
dangers,  sufferings,  and  succrases.  But  these  considerations,  however  power- 
fiilly  they  address  themselves  to  your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed  by 
those  which  apply  more  immediately  to  your  interest — here  every  portion  of  our 
country  finds  the  most  commanding  motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  preserv- 
ing the  Union  of  the  whole. 

The  North,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  South,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government,  finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter,  great 
additional  resources  of  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise  and  precious  mate- 
rials of  manufacturing  industry.  The  South,  in  the  same  intercourse,  benefit- 
ing by  the  agency  of  the  North,  sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  commerce  ex- 
pand. Turning  partly  into  its  own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  North,  it  finds 
its  particular  navigation  invigorated ;  and  while  it  contributes,  in  different  ways, 
to  nourish  and  increase  the  general  mass  of  the  national  navigation,  it  looks  for- 
ward to  the  protection  of  a  maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  unequally 
adapted.  The  East,  in  a  like  intercourse  with  the  West,  already  finds,  and  in 
the  progressive  improvemement  of  interior  communications,  by  land  water,  will 
more  and  more  find  a  valuable  vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings  from 
abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home.  The  West  derives  from  the  East  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort— and  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
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qnence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions  to  the  weight,  influence,  and  the  future  maritune 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluhle  commun- 
ity of  interest  as  ONE  NATION.  Any  other  tenure  by  which  the  West  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  derived  from  its  own  separate  strength,  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  connection  with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

Wlyle,  then,  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particu- 
lar interest  in  union,  all  the  parties  combined  can  not  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater  strength,  greater  resource,  proportionably 
greater  security  frbm  external  danger,  a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their  peace 
by  foreign  nations ;  and,  what  is  of  inestimable  value !  they  must  derive  from 
union  an  exemption  from  those  broils  and  wars  between  themselves,  which  so 
frequently  afflict  neighboring  countries,  not  tied  together  by  the  same  govern- 
ment :  which  their  own  rivalships  alone  would  be  sufiicient  to  produce,  but  which 
opposite  foreign  alliances,  attachments,  and  intrigues  would  stimulate  and  em- 
bitter. Hence  likewise  they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  mili- 
tary establishments,  which,  under  any  form  of  government,  are  inauspicious  to 
liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  particularly  hostile  to  Bepublican  Lib-  ■ 
erty ;  in  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  Union  ought  to  be  considered  aa  a  main  prop 
of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preser- 
vation of  the  other, 

,  These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language  to  every  reflecting  and  vii^ 
tuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  continuance  of  the  Union  as  a  primary  object  of 
patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether  a  common  government  can  embrace 
so  large  a  sphere  ?  Let  experience  solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in 
such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized  to  hope  that  a  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  government  for  the  respective 
subdivisions,  will  aflbrd  a  happy  issue  to  the  experiment.  'Tis  well  worth  a  fair 
and  full  experiment.  With  such  powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  Union,  affect- 
ing all  parts  of  our  country,  while  experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated  its 
impracticability,  thtie  will  always  be  reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who  in  any  quartei  miy  endeavor  to  weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplatmg  the  causes  which  may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  aa  a 
matter  of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground  should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  discriminations- — northern  and  southern — 
Atlantic  and  wesicr7i ;  whence  designing  men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  beKef 
that  there  is  a  real  difierence  of  local  interests  and  views.  One  of  the  expedi- 
ents of  party  to  acquire  influence  within  particular  districts,  is  to  misrepresent 
the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts.  You  can  not  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart-burnings  which  spring  from  thase  misrepresent- 
ations :  they  tend  to  render  alien  to  each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  inhabitants  of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head :  they  have  seen  in  the  negotiation  by 
ihe  Executive,  and  in  the  unanimous  ratification  by  the  Senate,  of  the  treaty 
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with  Spain,  and  in  tlie  universal  satisfaction  at  that  event  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how  unfounded  were  the  suspicions  propagate<l 
among  them,  of  a  policy  in  the  General  Grovemment  and  in  the  Atlantic  States 
unfriendly  to  their  interests  in  regard  to  the  Mississippi :  they  have  been  wit- 
nesses to  the  formation  of  two  treatiea^that  with  Great  Britain  and  that  with 
Spain — which  secure  to  them  every  thing  they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our 
foreign  relations,  toward  confirming  their  prosperity,  "Will  it  not  be  their  wis- 
dom to  rely  for  the  preservation  oftheseadvantageson  the  Union  by  which  they 
were  procured?  Willtheynothenceforthhedeaf  to  tliose  advisers,  if  anch  there 
are,  who  would  sever  them  from  their  brethren,  and  connect  them  with  aliens  ? 
To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
is  indispensable.  No  alliances,  however  strict,  between  the  parts,  can  be  an 
adequate  substitute :  they  must  inevitably  experience  the  infractions  and  inter- 
ruptions which  all  alliances  in  all  times,  have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this 
momentous  truth,  you  have  improved  upon  your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of 
a  Constitution  of  government  l^ettcr  calculated  than  your  former  for  an  intimate 
Union,  and  for  the  efficacious  management  of  your  common  concerns.  This- 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own  choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed,  adopted 
upon  full  investigation  and  mature  deliberation,  completely  free  in  its  principles, 
in  the  distribution  of  its  powers,  uniting  security  with  energy,  and  containing 
within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your  confi- 
dcnce.and  your  support.  Respect  for  its  authority,  compliance  with  its  laws, 
acquiescence  in  its  measure,  are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental  majcims  of 
true  Liberty.  The  basis  of  our  poHlical  systems  is  the  right  of  the  people  tn 
make  and  to  alter  their  Constitutions  of  Government ;  but  the  Constitution  which 
at  any  time  exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole 
people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  establish  government,  presupposes  the  duty  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  obey  the  established  government 

AU  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  combinations  and  associa- 
tions, under  whatever  plausible  character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct,  con- 
trol, counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation  and  action  of  the  constituted 
authoritira,  are  destructive  of  this  fundaWntal  principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency. 
They  servo  to  organize  Action,  to  give  it  an  artificial  and  extraordinary  force- 
to  put  in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation,  the  will  of  a  party,  often 
a  small  but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of  the  community ;  and,  ■  according 
to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties,  to  make  the  public  administration 
the  mirror  of  the  ill-concerted  and  incongruous  projects  of  faction,  rather  than 
the  organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans,  digested  by  common  councils,  and 
modified  by  mutual  interests.  However  combinations  or  associations  of  the 
above  description  may  now  and  then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are  likely,  in 
the  course  of  time  and  things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cunning,  am- 
bitious, and  unprincipled  men  Trill  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the  reins  of  government ;  destroying  after«-ard 
the  very  engines  which  have  lifted  them  to  unjost  dominion. 
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Toward  the  preservation  of  your  government,  and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not  only  that  you  speedily  discountenance 
irregular  oppositions  to  its  acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that  you  resist 
with  care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its  principles,  however  specious  the  pre- 
texts. One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect,  in  the  fornis  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, alterations  which  impair  the  energy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to  undermine 
what  can  not  directly  be  overthrown.  In  all  the  changes  to  which  you  may  be 
invited,  remember ,  that  time  and  "habit  are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true 
character  of  governments  as  of  other  human  institutions™ that  experience  is  the 
surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  Constitution 
of  a  country— that  facility  in  changes  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change  from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and 
opinion ;  and  remember,  especially,  that  for  the  efficient  management  of  your 
common  interests,  in  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much 
vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of  liberty,  is  indispensable.  Lib- 
erty itself  will  find  in  such  a  government,  with  powers  properly  distributed  and 
adjusted,  its  surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a  name,  where  the 
government  is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  enterprise  of  faction,  to  confine 
each  member  of  the  society  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to 
maintain  all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and 
property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  parties  in  the  State,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  founding  of  them  on  geographical  discriminations.  Let 
me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of  party,  generally.  This  spirit, 
unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in  the  strongest 
passions  of  the  human  mind.  It  exists  under  different  shapes  in  all  governments 
more  or  less  stifled,  controlled  or  repressed ;  but  in  those  of  the  popular  form,  it 
is  seen  in  its  greatest  rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy.  The  alternate 
domination  of  one  faction  over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge,  nat- 
ural to  party  dissension,  which,  in  different  ages  and  countries,  has  perpetrated 
the  most  horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this  leads  at 
length  to  a  more  formal  and  permanent  *despotiam.  The  disorders  and  miseries 
which  result,  gradually  incline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in 
the  absolute  power  of  an  individual ;  and  sooner  or  later,  the  chief  of  some  pre- 
vailing faction,  more  able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitor,  turns  this  dis- 
position to  the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation,  on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this  kind  (which,  nevertheless, 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the  common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party,  are  sufficient  to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people 
to  discourage  ani  restrain  it.  It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public  councils 
and  enfeeble  the  public  administration.  It  agitates  the  community  with  ill- 
Csunded  jealousies  and  false  alarms ;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part  against 
another;  foments  occasionally  riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which  find  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govem- 
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ment  itself  through  the  channels  of  party  passions.     Thus  the  policy  and  the 
will  of  one  countiy  are  subjected  to  the  policy  and  the  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably  true ;  and  in  government  of  a  monarch- 
ical cast,  patriotism  may  look  with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the  spirit 
of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popular  character,  in  governments  purely  elective, 
it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged.  From  their  natural  tendency,  it  is  certain 
there  will  always  be  enough  of  that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose.  And 
there  being  constant  danger  of  success,  the  effort  ought  to  be  by  force  of  public 
opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched ;  it  demands  a 
uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  its  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest,  instead  of  warming, 
it  should  consume. 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking,  in  a  free  country, 
should  inspire  caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its  administration,  to  confine 
themselves  within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit  of 
encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and 
thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  government,  a  real  despotism.  A  just  esti- 
mate of  that  love  of  power,  and  proneness  to  abuse  it,  which  predominates  in  the 
human  heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  ua  of  this  position.  The  necessity  of  recip- 
rocal checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it 
into  dificrent  depositories,  and  constituting  each  the  guardian  of  public  weal 
against  invasions  by  the  others,  has  been  evinced  by»expcriments  ancient  and 
modem :  "feome  of  them  in  our  country  and  under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve 
them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  constitutional  powers  be  in  any  partic- 
ular wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the  Consti- 
tution designates.  But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation ;  for  though  this, 
in  one  instance,  may  be  th«  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by 
which  free  governments  are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always  greatly 
overbalance  in  permanent  evil  any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the  use  can 
at  any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion 
and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the 
tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human 
happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere 
politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them. 
A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connections  with  private  and  public  felicity. 
Let  it  simply  be  asked  where  ia  the  security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for 
life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths,  which  are  the  instru- 
ments of  investigation  in  courts  of  justice;  and  let  ua  with  caution  indulge  the 
supposition,  that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion.  "Whatever  may 
be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds-of  peculiar  structure, 
reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  natbnal  morality  can  pre- 
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vail  in  exclusion  or  religious  principle.  It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or- 
morality' is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular  government.  The  rule,  indeed,  ex- 
tends with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species  of  free  government.  Who  that 
is  a  sincere  friend  to  it  can  look  with  indifference  upon  attempts  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  fabric  ? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutiona  for  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government 
gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  en- 
lightened. As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  security,  cherish  public 
credit ;  one  method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible ;  avoid- 
ing occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating  peace;  but  remembering,  also,  that 
timely  disbursemenia  to  prepare  for  clanger,  frequently  prevent  much  greater 
disbursements  to  repel  it ;  avoiding,  likewise,  the  accumulations  of  debt,  not 
only  hy  shunning  occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions  in  time  of 
peace  to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  occasioned,  not 
ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity  the  burdens  which  we  ourselves  ought  to 
bear.  The  execution  of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  Eepresentativea,  but  it 
is  necessary  that  public  opinion  should  co-operate.  To  facilitate  to  them  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  it  is  essential  that  you  should  practically  bear  in 
mind,  that  toward  the  payment  of  debts  there  must  be  revenue ;  that  to  have 
revenue  there  must  be  tases  ;  that  no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not  more  or 
less  inconvenient  and  unpleasant ;  and  the  intrinsic  embarrassment  inseparable 
from  the  selection  of  the  proper  object  (which  is  always  a  choice  of  difficulties) 
ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  the  candid  construction  of  the  conduct  of  the 
government  in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures  for 
obtaining  revenue  which  the  public  exigences  may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  nations ;  cultirate  peace  and  har- 
mony with  all;  religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct;  and  can  it  be  thiit 
good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlight- 
ened, and  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  giv*  to  mankind  the  magnani- 
mous and  too  novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and 
benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  time  and  thmgs,  the  fruits 
of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages  which  might  be 
lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it  ?  Can  it  be  that  Providence  has  not  connected 
the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue  ?  The  experiment,  at  least, 
is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature.  Alas !  is  it 
rendered  impossible  by  its  vices  ? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan;  nothing  is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent inveterate  antipathies  against  particular  nations,  arid  passionate  attach- 
ments for  others  should  be  excluded ;  and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and 
amicable  feelings  toward  all  should  be  cultivated.  The  nation  which  indulges 
toward  another  an  habituaJ  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondn^s,  is  in  some  degree  a 
slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  ita  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  eitlier  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation 
against  another,  disposes  each  more  "readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay 
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hold  of  slight  cj^uses  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  liaughty  and  intractable,  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur.  Hence  frequent  colliaions,  obstin- 
ate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests.  The  nation  prompted  by  ill-will  and 
resentment,  sometimes  impels  to  war  the  government,  contrary  to  the  best 
calculations  of  policy.  The  government  sometimes  participates  in  the  national 
propensity,  and  adopts,  through  passion,  what  reason  would  reject ;  at  other 
times,  it  ma'.ies  the  animosity  of  tbo  nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hostility, 
instigated  hj  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and  pernicious  motives.  The 
peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty,  of  nations  has  l>een  the  victim. 

So,  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest,  in  cases  where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the  foi-mer  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  inducement  or 
justification.  It  leads  also  to  the  concessions  to  the  favorite  nation  of  priv- 
ileges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the  con- 
cessions ;  by  unnecessarily  parting  with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained  ■  and 
hy  exciting  jealousy,  ill-will,  and  a  disposition  to  retaliate,  in  tlio  parties  from 
whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld— and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or 
deluded  citizens  (who  devote  themselves  to  the  favorite  nation),  facility  to  bo- 
tray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  country  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the  appearance  of  a  rirtuous  sense  of  obli^iv- 
tion,  a  commendable  deference  for  public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for  public 
good,  the  base  or  foolish  compliances  of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  enlightened  and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  practice 
the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public  opinions,  to  influence  or  awe  public 
councils  !  Such  an  attachment  of  a  small  or  weak,  toward  a  great  and  powerful 
nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter.  Against  the  insid- 
ious wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow  citizens),  the 
jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  cosstantly  awake ;  since  history  and 
experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foea  of  repub- 
lican government.  But  that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial :  else  it 
becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,, instead  of  a  defense 
against  it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation,  and  excessive  dislike  of 
another,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate,  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and 
serve  to  vail  and  even  second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots 
who  may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  iavorite,  are  liable  to  become  suspected  and 
odious ;  while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  surrender  their  interests.  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to 
foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  aa 
little  political  connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  en- 
gagements, let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith.     Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  ua  have  none,  or  a  very 
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remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  Uie 
causes  of  ivliioh  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concema.  Hence,  therefore,  it 
must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ouiaelves  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her 
friendships  or  enmities.  Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables 
us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  If  ive  remain  one  people  under  an  efficient 
government,  the  period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from 
external  annoyance  ;  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neu- 
trality we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  r^pected ;  when 
belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will 
not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation ;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or 
war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantage  of  so  peculiar  a  situation  ?  Why  quit  our  own  to 
stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  aiiy  part  of 
Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rival- 
ship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice?  It  ia  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent 
alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world ;  so  fer,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at 
liberty  to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be  understood"  as  capable  of  patronizing  infidelity 
to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to 
private  affah^,  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let 
those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
unnecessary,  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them.  Taking  care  always  to  keep 
ourselves,  by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  respectable  defensive  posture,  we  nLiy 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emergences. 

Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by  policy,  hu- 
manity, and  interest  But  even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an  equal  and 
impartial  hand ;  neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  preferences ; 
consulting  the  natural  course  of  things;  diffusing  and  diversifying,  by  gentle  means, 
the  streams  of  commerce,  but  forcing  nothing ;  establi^ing  with  powers  so  dis- 
posed, in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our  merchants, 
and  to  enable  the  government  to  support  them,  conventional  rules  of  intercourse, 
the  best  that  present  circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will  permit,  but  temporary, 
and  liable  to  be  from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied,  as  experience  or  circum- 
stances shall  dictate ;  constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to 
look  for  disinterested  fii-vors  from  another ;  that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  in- 
dependence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  character ;  that  by  such  accept- 
ance, it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of  having  given  equivalent  for  nominal  fii- 
vors,  iind  yet  of  being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There  can 
be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  nation  to  nation. 
'Tis  an  illusion  which  experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard. 
In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an  oldaind  affectionate 
friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wish ;  that  they  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our  na- 
tion from  running  the  course  which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  nations : 
but  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial 
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benefit,  some  occasional  good;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to  moderate 
the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against  the  miscliiefa  of  foreign  intrigues,  and 
guard  against  the  impostures  of  .pretended  patriotism ;  this  hope  will  be  a  full 
recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfere.  by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 
How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties.  I  have  been  guided  hy  the  princi- 
ples which  have  been  delineated,  the  public  records  and  odier  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the  world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  is,  that  I  have  at  least  believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  tlie  still  subsisting  war  in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan.  Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice 
and  by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me ;  uninfluenced  by  any  attempt,  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it.  After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  lights 
I  could  obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied  that  our  country,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in  duty  and  interest  to-take,  a 
neutral  position.  Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as  far  as  should  depend  upon 
me,  to  maintain  it  with  moderation,  perseverance,  and  firmness. 

The  consideration  which  respects  the  right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will  only  observe,  that  according  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  matter,  tliat  right,  so  far  from  being  denied  byanyof  thebelli^'- 
erent  powers,  has  been  virtually  admitted  by  all.  The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral 
conduct  may  be  inferred,  without  anything  more,  from  the  obligation  which  justice 
and  humanity  impose  upon  every  nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  toward  other  nations-  The  in- 
ducements of  interest  for  oleerving  that  conduct  will  be  best  referred  to  your  own 
reflection  and  experience.  With  me,  a  predominant  motive  has  been  to  endeavor 
to  gain  time  to  our  country  to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and 
to  progress,  without  interruption,  to  that  degree  of  strength  and  consistency, 
which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its  own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  administration,  I  am  unconscious 
of  intentional  error,  I  am,  nevertheless,  too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think 
it  probable  that  I  have  committed  many  errore.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I  fer- 
vently beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope  that  my  country  will  never  cease  to 
view  them  with  indulgence ;  and  that  after  forty-flvc  years  of  my  life  dedicated 
to  its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  fiiults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest.  Relying 
On  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fervent  love  to- 
ward it,  which  is  so  natural  to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil  of  himself 
and  his  progenitors  for  several  generations ;  I  anticipate  with  pleasing  expecta- 
tion that  retreat,  in  which  I  promise  myself  to  realize  without  alloy,  the  sweet 
enjoyment  of  partaking,  m  the  midst  of  my  fellow-citizens,  the  benign  influence 
of  good  laws  under  a  free  governments— the  ever-favorite  object  of  my  heart, 
and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors,  and  dangers. 

TJsiTED  States,  September  IT,  1796.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 
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Great  A'eBOMSa  Sisei-.    Shawnee  In 

the,  19. 
Great  Maina,  Tbe,  488. 
Great  Salt  Lake.    Mormons  at,  698. 
Great  Spirit,  The.     Indian  trartitfoi 

Inillan  prayer  to,  for  guidance,  28. 
Grteb  {luieriptlone.    <Si  nni^CDt  armi 
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_  -  _  E'ayette  to  Bbode  Island, 
ngfield,  1739,  329.  Bnceecds  Gates, 
s  opemtlouB,  880.  Joins  Morgui  st  the  Yad- 
kin, lT3i;  bis  tetraat  from  Vir^nia,  382.  Opposes 
CoruWRllls  at  GnlUbrd  eonrt-bouse.  888.  Fnrsnos 
Gomwallls :  at  the  battle  of  Hobkirk's  IDll ;  bis  b'tter 
to  M.  Lliseme,  884  At  the  Bfoge  of  Fort  Ninety-Six, 
1T31,  3S6.  Pnrsncs  Stewart,  ^7..  At  the  battle  of 
Futaw  SprUiis,  S8S.  Beceiies  Intelll^nce  of  the  cap. 
tDreDfCDrnw^iA.815.  Takes  possession  of  Charles- 
ton, 1782, 818.  Portrait  andaoti^raph  0(381. 
^bbeV  Zeohabiah,  Bev-  259. 
fFeeiOonia.    Settlement  ot  86.    Trafflfl  ot  with  Nor- 
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Qbesyille, Geoeoe.    AuHioroftbe3tampAct.221. 
GuojviLLE,  Sib  Eichabp.    Uis  EspediUon  to  America, 

65,56. 
GrentlUe,  Geonla.  213. 

Geev,  OoneraL    His  nwauding  Espcdltlon,  3*0. 
Gbey.  Captain.    Of  Boston,  4T9. 
Gret^awn.    Bombardment  ot  In  1851,  524 
Geidlev,  EiCDjKD.  Englneorot  tbe  Continental  Army, 

138, 199, 19B,  294. 
Geidlev,  Mr.  Advocate  Ibr  the  Crown,  1761,  212. 

Geiffi™,  Admi^  At  Csstlne;  1&14  ©8, 
Grualva,  Jdah  la.    His  Expedition  to  Mexico,  48. 


GuDBiBA.     Wife  of  a  Somdinayian  Navigator ; 

motber  of  a  ohlld  born  in  America,  35. 
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nampUm  Ba/id).    Tbe  Britjsb  fleet  In,  in  lElS,  480. 

llAsooot  JoHH.     At  Baletn,  2*1.    Gage's  pari>ose 
hung  hlni,  SM.     Lends  traops  to  Kbode  Island, 
ins  S9B.    Signer  of  the  Attldes  of  OonfciUrBtLo 
All !  and  of  tho  DEcliirfttlon  of  Inilependence,  M  . 
602.    His  sloop  ■■ /,i'i*;^i','' 220.    Portialt,  sutogr^h, 
and  notice  of,  m  2^1. 

HiSHiii,  Thomas,  68, 

Hassfob^  CiiAnLEs.    Execnled,  112._       .  „    ^^ 

Hanson,  J^ouk.    Signer  of  the  ArUdee  of  Confcde 
tlon,  6U. 

HABof ,  Comniodore,  430, 497. 

Harlem  Htlaiaa.    Washington  at,  25T. 

Baritm  iMns,    Skirmish  (it,  25S. 

Habmeb,  General.    Hta  Ji^rpeditlon  against  the  India 

Habsktt,  CoRBEiirs.    Sfener  of  the  Articles  of  O 

federation,  Sll. 
Habpbb,  John  A.     A  member  of  the  Comoilttee 
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Hazzabd,  W.  W.    His  piantation,  US. 

JJtud  offU,  Msrvlaod,  SM. 

Heald,  Cnptaln,  ili. 

HBATn,  Bia  BOBBB^  ST,  S3.  „ 

HBim,TiijjAii,Q8net^283.  In  the  H^hlandB,  S5fl. 
At  I'eBkBkill,  seo.    In  New  Jersey,  284, 265. 

Hboeiwbldbk.    His  Histoiy  of  the  Indian  Sallons,  38. 

/Tfufoe'*  Wharf,  Flymonth,  TB. 

Selgitt  ^AbraAam,  S09. 

Bdl  Gate,  Sew  Yotic    Navieated  by  Block,  72. 

2fe;»^  Anolent    Found  at  Montevideo,  11. 

ITemp,  Amaitcan,  SW. 

Hksdsbsoh,  General,  4SB. 

Hendeiok^    Death  •^IM. 

fl"«Br4<«to  JfiB*J,  slater  of  Louis  SIII.,  of  France,  M. 

Hehbt,  Prlnee,  of  Portugd.    Patron  of  navlinitors,  Sfl. 

HesbyIVt  of  Franca,    fits  edict  of  Nant*?,  166. 

Hbhkt-IV^  of  CaetUe  and  I.aon,  83. 

HiHBi  Tu.,  of  Entdnnd.  Zealous  in  tho  cbbbo  of  mnr. 
Itlme  tooOTery,  a  ^  ,    , 

Bbsbt  Vin- rfEI^Sand■  Defies  the  Pope ;  Defender 
of  the  FBlfl^  T6.  Tteyival  of  an  obsolete  slatnte  of, 
sei.'  PuitlsheB  ffltcheraTt,  132. 

Hknbi,  Patbiok.  Msmbet  of  tbe  First  Oonfinenlal 
Congress,  1774,  228,  638.  His  eloinence,  In  1T7B,287. 
His  roBlment  at  the  battle  of  tbe  Great  Brtdite,  24IJ. 
Member  of  the  ConTentlon  on  Ihe  ArHdes  of  Confcd- 
enltion,  1787,  »6.  Deellnes  the  apptrintment  of  En- 
voy to  France,  In  I7»B,  8SB.  Picture  ot,  beflm  tho 
Viigio]a.  Assembly,  SOT.  Portmlt,  aatogtaph,  and 
notice  oC  214. 


Haekiot.    His  "Beport  on  lie  new 
_Binlai"notlo8o(,BB,0«. 
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1S27,4S3. 
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the  first 'dtntinenCil  Congress,  C 
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S83.    Membi 
13.     Sisner  ol  the 
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e  battle  of  "Uppe- 
of  Che  NorUi-cast, 
iDdtans,  1318, 416. 
en,  1813,428.    His 
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At  Fort 

a]ne,424.    1 . 

hlsflilnilnhptratlon,47a.    l>ei.th  of,  476.    Poll 
antogmph  of,  474.    Notice  ot  4T8. 
Hart,  Johk.    Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Ind 

SiirybrO,  OonnecOcnt,  8S.     Convention  at,  ir 

Habtui,  Datid.-S^ 

Haevabd,  Ebbhezeb,  378. 

Habtabd,  John,  Ecv.  121. 

Bitmard  CMege,  121, 17a 

Habtet,  Sib  Jobn  lol,  ICS.    Impeached,  207. 

HABTi^JonK.    Signet  of  the  Articles  of  Con 

Hasibit,  Colonel.    Death  of,  2OT. 

BatteFOt  /TWMnnfc  2ft,  Be,  167. 

Ba^na.    The  body  of  Columbus  removed  to,  4. 

"«oat  Warrio?'  steamer  seized  at,  521, 
BattrMO,  Uastachusetts,  184, 
Hatiland,  Colonel.  203. 
Batre-dt-Gr'irt.  Maryland,  92, 430. 
Hawlei.  Jesse,  4.16. 

Havh^  Robeet  ' 
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the  Artldi 
HevEs,  Petbe, 
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Signer  of  Ihe  Dei- 
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eOerotlon,  611;  and  of  tbe  Dcelarat 
rnco,  602.  • 

.A-WAT.HA,  Li^end  ofi  aS,  34. 


nieriiglyphio,  Indian,  m 
HiaecreoH,  Kev.  Mr.  117,    Death  of,  113. 
Blgh  BiUa  efSanttt,  387, 
Biahlandiirg.  In  Gei^ia,  171. 
HiuiBXm    mantstoryDftbeXInll^tlSUtes,  60. 
Huton-.    The  brothers,  fishmongers,  ^l^ 
•"   '  ■'—     "-■"■-  ofthelndlar-— '- 
9. 

, Chief;  2B. 

Etsloryqftht  ITiif^d,  BalelghV  56. 
fli*«rft>BKt    Battle  ot  884, 
Bobotai.    SUB£literofIndh>nsBt.l41. 
IIoBOaoc    Famons  New  Enaland  Indi^,  21. 
BoBielaga.    Cortier  at.  In  1536, 43. 
HoOKBB,  Thomas.  Rev.    His  coh)ny,  86. 
HoaFBB,JanH.    Bishop  ot  Gloucester,  T6. 
HoLBOESE,  Admiral,  19*.  ..  „ 

BoOand.   EipedlUons  from,  to  Ameriox.  71, 72 
with  England,  in  1872,117;  and  In  1730,  327. 


respecting  elnvc 
.    Signer  of  the  Articles  of  Confederi 
ffoinBsiaiii  jBifl.  The,  leSi  B20. 


Hopkins,    Eiek.      First  Onimander-in-chlef  of  the 

American  Navy,  177,'i.  808. 
HoFEINS,  Stephkh.    Member  of  the  first  Continental 

depOT^ce,  802;  and  of  the  Ai'Ucles  of  Confcllera- 

Ho^kInsob,  Fbanch.    Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
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Womtt,"  sloop  otvm.  4: 


IIosHEB,  TiTUB.    Signer  of 

HoTH^u,  Ad>nlni1.S»2. 

Boatl.    Bnrly  NewKngliad.pictnreof  sn,  lift 

J/OBM  of  Sargeaaes,  Vlrginio.    The  beginning  of  Ui6. 

lUft 
Ilovae  nf  Lordi,    Ilescribed,  216, 
Jlimee  of  Eepre»enlafiees,  ol  Iho  United  States,  S18, 

614,  615.    QnBUfloations.  and  epliointment  of  Eepre- 

sentatlve^  613. 
iroute  (if  BeDreemtatitlta,  o!  Masanehnsetts  Colonj-, 

123. 
HomTOH,  'WiLUAH,    One  at  the  Georgia  Delegates  to 
inoflTSI,"" 

b)  the  Goi 


Tos,  WttUAM  CmiKGinti.    One  of  the  New  aor- 
sev  Dolomtcs  t«  the  ConvenlLon  of  17S7. 3M. 
HonsTOB,  aeneml.    At  the  battle  of  Bsn  Jacinto,  47S. 
HowiBD,  JoFTH  Eabeb,  ColoneL    At  the  battle  of  the 

HowAEU.ldmlral.BT. 

Ho*it,  Gkobce,  Lord.    Notice  nf,  I9T. 

Howe,  Riouiitn,  Lord.  At  Boslon.  MI.  At  New 
Yo^'ita.  I'repires  to  atlBClt  New  York;  paroles 
Getfeml  anUlniBi  luks  Congress  to  appoint  a  Com- 
ioittoeofConftrence,asI.  Hla  letter  toTffaahlngton, 
SM.  Heots  the  Committee  appidntod  b;  Gungi-ess, 
lIIftasT.  InE«riUnbfty,2SI.  Hl6  fleet  disabled  bj- 
i  storm,  In  ITTS.  339. 

Howe,  Eob«bt,  General,  Sii  292,  M9.  Suppreases  the 
mntinj  at  Pomptoo,  1131,  3i». 

HowB,  giR  William,  QoDernl,  aiS,  284,  885.  At  Que- 
bec, «ir3.  At  New  York,  852.  His  Praolarastion,  260. 
-      -         —    ■  -  —       ■  t  Brsndywine,  278. 

„ ,..iee  Washington  from 

_  _  _  en^  188.  Knighted,  after  the  battle  of 
Brooklyn,  278. 

Hotill,  Mr.,  of  Ehode  Island.  Member  of  the  Com- 
mltteo  of  Conneaa,  1194,  on  Blnvery,  S84. 

nuOmanUil.    fiiMlo  of.  In  1S4T,  4M. 

HmMON.  Hehki,  Captain.  Sent  to  America  by  Lon- 
don Merchants ;  his  voy^e  to  the  polar  regions ;  his 
ship:  applies  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Com|Kiny,  69. 
Bis  ihiwlng  acooant  of  Us  discoverite,  71.  Fate  of, 
W.  T-ortrait  ot  OS. 

Badam't  Bits,  17,  47.    Msoovered,  59. 

Jfudioifi  Say  Far  aunpang,  606. 

BadsoK  Sitfi:    Henry  Hudson  sails  up  the,  09. 

BuerfiiHO  Rleer,  MA, 

HiJOBB,  Colonel    Defeated  by  Tarleton.  in  ITBO.  811. 

SuaueaottTbe.  Persecution  of,  In  France,  166.  Ad- 
miral Coligny  the  friend  of,  49.    In  North  Carolina, 


.Eltlon,lT8.  .Attempts  to 


outii  Carolina,  16 
c  Commodore.  414. 


.    Member  of  the  first  Contlnent- 


if  the  Declaration  < 


Dl  Congress,  1TI4,  ESS. 
Bmtgarv.    Ee— '■■•■'—  ■- 
Husi,  Captain. 

HiTNTIB,  KOBB 

•^  Banter't  Li)d 

HDNTCiaTON,   L -^ 

Independence,  602 ;  and  of  the  Ai 


_.    .n-Iroqtwls  Indiana,  3 _,  _.. 

Their  language,  12. 
Huron.  CoujUv.    Invaded  by  the  Five  Nations,  24, 
Huss.    The  Bohemian  Reformer.  62.        , 
HiTTosiNBaN,  Goveraor,  222.     His  fomons  "Letters," 

S24,225. 
HuTomtisoN,  Captain,  12& 

HoTCHDiBOH,  Ahhs,  Mrs.,  30,  91, 12tt    Murder  V,  141, 
ffutuUnton  Oimtroteray,  83. 
JTuteAinam's  Si^er,  141. 


ner  of  tho  Articled  of  ConiiBder- 
lor,  149, 153. 


prised  in  Scandinavia,  34.    A  Norneei 


I'ille^T. 


ivaded  by  the  9acs  ai 
itory  and  State  of,  390,  4ia 


desbv  for,  in  1776, 


Iiamigrattie.    How  admitted,  — - ^  ,..  .... 

tntion  of  tho  United  States,  919. 

ImtaoriaCt^  i^  ae  Soul.    Taught  by  the  Indie 

Indepm^it^  Amerloan.    General  dr-'—  '— 
250.    War  for,  229.    Asserted  by  tho  i^uiuui,™,  u. 
Canfereuce  with  I.ord  Howe,  Z5T.    Acknowledged  by 
Great  Britahi,  In  1788,  »B. 

Indian.  AlltaDces,  uahiet  the  Colonies,  124.  Bnrlil- 
plaee,  IG.  Ohie&  U;  Ohiei^  dine  with  Governor 
Winthrop,  lis,  Oonffedenict',  asainat  South  Carolina, 
170.  Corn,  Captain  John  Ctmith  eats,  on  the  epoC 
where  BBltimore  Is  now  jtltuated,  67 :  see  Jfiitse. 
Doctrines  of  Atonement,  IB:  and  of  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  IB.  Rule  of  lineal  descent,  16.  Bteeses, 
■"    ^ood,  IS.  Paneral  ceremonies,  10.  Government, 

-, ..     T..._    ijpy^  jji     impieinents  of 

ihasmi  bv  the  Unitod  Stales 
iraxce,  13.  UaniCou,  10.  Money, 
18.  Mounds,  15.  Polygamy,  15.  Portraits  and  oos- 
tnmea,08.  Presents,  roeelved  fltiin. Great  Britain, iMg. 
itellgion,  16.  Baohems,  14.  fiaoriflooa,  18.  Territi>ry, 
17,  So.  Totum,  16.  Traditions  of  the  Creation,  tho 
Deluge,  and  their  own  origin.  16.  Treaties,  S62, 868 ; 
Treaty  of  Peuce^TSS,  874.  Wampnui,  described,  13. 
War-club,  14.    Weapons,  14. 

Jmjjune,  The.  Early  liistory  o(  involved  In  obscurity, 
10, 11.    Origin  0^  referred  to  the  PhieniciaiiB,  Egyp- 

«an9,  Hlndons,  and  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  11      '" 

blancaoIlloAatalica,]!..    ' '---■-- 


Abori^nal 


Populatlotl  on  tD 

people;  their  plan  to  citermtoato  the  white  people ; 

BlanghUr  of,  in  1622, 106. 
iiuiiafl.' ITar  of  1399  46-2.    Hostilities,  1855,  527. 
IiuUet,  The.    ColBmbns'a  voyage  In  quest  of  a  western 

paasure  to,  84.    The  trade  of,  monopolised  by  the 

Italian  uties,  36. 
Itv^o,  American,  296. 
Imlujary,  Private,    Effects  of.  In  Virginia,  and  in  Ply. 

mouth,  70. 
/lyMefe.    Not  SJiy,  among  Indians,  10. 
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if  the  United  States,  629. 
H,  SahitelD.    Secreta 


Ihholdsbt,  BicnAiiD,  14a,  159, 

iNflBABAM,  Captidn.  His  eiplolt  at  Smyrna;  Coiercss 
ToMs  a  sword  to,  518.    Portrait  oK  518. 

IiitoleFartce.  In  Masachusetts,  113, 119, 128.  In  Mary- 
land, New  Tort,  and  Ne»  England,  132, 1B8. 

•'Intrepid^  The.    Tripolitan  vessel,  392. 

'^lanmliiatOF^  ship,  519. 

loaa  Indiana,  82, 

Imia.    Stato  0^  added  to  the  nnioD,18«l,  418. 

Iron.    Uten^ls,  found  In  oni^ent  mounds  in  America, 

Iro«.  (fflafn  across  the 'Hudson,  324, 

Iroquois  Iitdtaitt.    The  Wyendots  incorporated  with 

the.  24.    Population  of  the.  In  1650, 81. 
Iri-ik,  Colonel.    At  Agua  Frio,  486. 

iBviHS,  Washington.    LlfS  of  Columbus  )>t,  99, 

Isabella.  Queen.  Slstor  of  Henir  IV.,  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  8S.  Colnmhus's  personal  interview  with ;  por- 
trait of,  83. 

leinglaai  Jtirrora,    Ancient,  fljund  in  Ohio,  11. 

Aie  of  Rhodes,  91. 

laraO.  The  origin  of  the  Indians  referred  to  the  lost 
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byStuyveaant,14S,  West  India  Company.  98. 
.Swine,   TakentoAmerioa.flrstbyDeSotn.44:to 

fi>undland  and  Hova  Bcotla,  47,^6 ;  to  Virginia, 


,  Google 


Tbbaeo,  Tncnbin.  TO. 
Talbulegu.    ButUast,  lnlS]S.42S. 
TiiUmkataltee.    tienetal  Coffee  nt,  [D  1314,  laS. 
TVntuninn  IiuUattt,  19. 
TiiBimara,  im.  Now  York  Oty,  14S. 
Tionpn  5ay.    Oi!  ggto  linds  oC,  tn  lS3ff.  44. 
Tbnipfoov    Cuptured  by  Commoflors  Conner,  435. 
TlNET,  BoQER  B..  Cblcf  JuEtico.   lt«mi)Tea  the  On 
ment  fiinils  from  the  United  Slates  Bank  4«&. 


Timber  Oi-eek,  93. 
7tti(oBicer;S». 


Jbr^  sm.    Of  isaa,  4M,  468,  «*.    Modil 
the,  476, 417. 

m ^  .....       T._    ,,  j^   BtTlliy   hOKCS,  Off 

l3  Colonelllutrar, In ITBH, 
'■s  troops.  lft(!,r"      ■' 


in  Viririnfa,  1U6.    Jm 


<ga  of  .  Toiaaca.    Cortcz  lancla  at,  4E 


81^  Hi" 


JrL^SI 


At  FlBbine  Cnek. 
Lit  aod  not^  of,  SI 


Mo  Eiigknd; 
A  ctreulntlng 

■■npt=,e 

a  bj-  Commo- 

hi.. 

eecb  to  Ogte- 

4ia. 

'ice  I'resEdcDt 

t  reprcsontotion,  ia  tj-ranny,  IM,  ]  Tqtu 


, -,„,.    _ _sbel,"48t    Cspti. 

moms,  433.  At  Monterej',  4B4 ;  Victoria,  435 ;  Bncm 
Vlsla,  4Sfl.  Unp  of  tbe  refdnn  of  Lis  operations,  436. 
Pre^ilont  of  tlie  United  Hlotes,  1349.  m  Death  of, 
BDJ.    PortTBlt,  antogTOTh.  and  aotloe  ol,  493. 

Ha.    Tax  on,  i,  the  griUsh  aoverninon-  ""     " 
etmcUon  ot;  at  Boston,  935. 

TKouiisEn,      SUawneo  Cbiet  SO,  408,  411. 


Tbrbay.    'William  of  Orange  lands  at,  113. 
\  3iirtii(/aa  I^ndt.    Ponce  da  Leon  st,  in  ISl!,  42. 
\  Tbi^eii.    lntheCarollnii«,iaiT80,809.    The  term  Tory, 
I      eaplalned,  226. 

ToTiBN,  Colonel.    At  Vera  Cmi ;  notice  oC,  489. 

Jhlam,  Indian.    Explained,  IB. 

Tbunr  at  Sincport.    Fleture  of  the.  35. 
:  TDVHBnnBn,Cniiu.i!s,CiumGellorortbcE3:ebe(|aer,218. 

TownsoKiD,  Gcoernl,  SOI.    At  Quebec,  20l-2(i8. 

T^vdUioHS.    Indian,  resneettngA  universal  ili'luge.  II. 

Treaaon  at:idnst  tbe  United  States,  defined ;  hoic  pnn- 
lshed.C2e. 


of  Indians,  1813. 

lb  IhiBn,  Tbe.    8u 

St5. 
T«Ly«in,  KnwAHD. 

erstloo,  Cll. 
TSmple  Iff  the  San. 


Death  of,  424. 


Signer  of  tbe  Articles  of  Con&d- 


Deat'b  <>L  33 
TtrHtory. 


"  The  Tertitorios!^. 
li-Tmak-loa,  or  Cross  tiake,  S3. 
Texas.    Indlaiis  In,  In  1S5S.  33.    Ketalnod  by  Bpain,  In 

1819,  ^l.    Annexation  of,  to  the  United  SUfcs,  477, 

478.    State  ConetlCutlan  (^  479.    Cbiinia  of  499. 
Tixa  Bivar,  TL 

TwiNDABiHis.    The  lotum  oC  15. 
Thamea  Bieer.  GonnecUent.    Dliicovered  by  Block,  72, 

87-    Uohcgan  Indiana  on  the,  91. 
TitoRus  Riser,  Cannda.    Battle  on  the,  434, 
TSofttmricfMff  aad  Prayer.     Congi'cs  recomnionila 

the  appolDtmonC  of  a  day  fbr,  im  SID.    Natlonul, 

after  the  Peace  ori3l4, 144. 
Ttutenpakeoa  ;  see  Bbabt,  Joseph. 
TMek/tty  Xountnla.  B31. 
Tdoha^Joun,  General,  283.    In  Canada,  1776;  notice 

TnovrsoK,  Bisjamim,  ColoneL  ConnC  Bnmford ;  por- 
trait. autMraph,  and  notice  oC  346,  I 

THOapsos,  CrdonoL    At  Bulllvan-a  Island,  1718,  MB,        I 

Thokpbos,  Davib.    Hie  colony  of  fishetmon,  79. 

Thospsos,  8»mr.    Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1613, 447. 

TnoMi'aoH,  VTiix-r,  General  Ula  Expedition  to  Floi 
ids,  1831, 468.    Death  0^467. 

Thomsox,  CnAnm.  Secretary  of  tbe  Continenlnl  C  > 
Eress;  Cnnjtreas  presants  an  urn  to  his  nlfe  3-J 
Portrait  anil  autcwranh  ot  927 

Thoblock,  Bn,    Oflceland,  85, 

TnoBSTON,  Hattiwt.  Signer  of  the  D  cbir»lton  . 
Indepondpnce.  M2. 

Thobston,  Captnln.    At  the  Kio  Grande  iSI  182. 

THORWAT.nsBS,  Bbbtel.    Danish  seuh  tor  35 

TnnKT.  M.,  tbe  Jesuit.  18l>. 

TIaoaderoga.    Sauiuel  ChsmpMn  at,  09.    Abercron 


an,  3S2.  8^.  Treaty  of  Peace,  between 
I  and  tbe  United  State!,  1614, 448, 441. 
'en  Spain  and  the  L'nited  States,  1819, 


Great  Br 

Treaty  h. 

451- 

Tremaat.    Origin  of  the  word,  US. 
TrenUm,  New  Jersey,     Captured  bj 

Battle  of,  362.    Map  of  the  b,ittle  of, 

nental  Coi^rcsa  meets  at.  683, 
Trial  by  Jary,  in  the  United  Slates,  ( 
Tri-Moantain,  or  Boston,  Massachua 
THpartlti  litats.  The,  613- 
Trfpeli,    Tbe  United  States  at  war  v 

"  --'ur at,  1816, 445- 
e,"  sloop,  420. 

A9,  P.,  6ia    United  8la 
leace  n-ith  Mexico,  491. 


Tbddp,  Govei 

TbFUBITLL,     rJOUN,     Iji 

Washinglon,  1169, 31 

antogmph  of 
At  Oompo,  2 


Tubcot.  M.  His  motto  for  a  medal  in  bonur  of  Frank- 
lin, 608. 

Turm  Tribe.  la. 

Tuecarora,  ItuUana,  W,  93.  Defeated  by  the  Caroli- 
nians, 1712,  26  Join  tbe  live  Kations,  1711,  95- 
Conspfre  agaiiut  the  Hortb  Carolina  settlen^eots,  158. 

Tafpaii.    Captured  by  Oommodore  Ferry,  435, 

TwiGue,  Oeneral,  439, 189.  At  Oerro  Gordo,  489, 490; 
at  SL  Augnstine,  498.    Notice  oC  498. 

Tii^/ttirve  Indians.  1».    Enemies  of  the  United  Slates, 


Natr'aianseti  165. 
of;  picture  of  Iba  M 
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